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BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH. 

JOHN  KEATS  was  born  October  31,  1795,  at  the  stable  designated  by  the 
sign  of  the  Swan-and-Hoop,  Finsbury  Pavement,  Moorfields,  opposite 
what  is  now  Plnsbury  Circus  and  the  London  Institution. 

His  father,  Thomas  Keats,  came  to  London  from  Devon  or  Land's  End  in 
Cornwall.  He  was  a  young  man  of  small  stature,  with  brown  hair  and  hazel 
eyes,  giving  an  impression  of  liveliness  and  energy.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  common  sense  and  natural  instincts  of  refinement.  He  became  head 
hostler  for  John  Jennings,  a  man  of  some  means  and  of  unusual  generosity, 
and  married  his  daughter  PVances,  who  is  described  as  "  tall,  of  good  figure, 
with  large  oval  face,  and  sensible  deportment.*'  It  is  the  tradition  that  she 
was  lively,  impulsive,  unusually  talented,  and  inordinately  fond  of  amusements. 
Indeed,  the  premature  birth  of  her  eldest  son  is  commonly  ascribed  to  her  im- 
prudent indulgences. 

The  other  children  were : 

George,  February  28,  1797;  he  came  to  America  and  died  in  1S41. 

Tom,  November  18,  1799;  he  died  December,  181 8. 

Edward,  who  died  in  infancy,  in  1801. 

Frances  Mary,  June  3,  1803,  who  married  Senor  Llanos  and  was  still  living 
in  Spain  in  1889. 

Keats's  father  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  spring  of  1804. 
Less  than  a  year  later  his  mother  married  William  Rawlings,  a  stable*keeper. 
But  the  second  marriage  proved  unhappy.  Mrs.  Rawlings  went  to  live  at 
Edmonton  with  her  mother,  who  had  also  just  been  left  a  widow.  John  Jen- 
nings's fortune  was  about  ;f  13,160,  and  might  have  been  more  had  he  not 
been  according  to  George  Keats  "  extremely  generous  and  gullible." 

Even  before  these  changes  the  boys  had  been  sent  to  the  private  school  of 
the  Rev.  John  Clarke  at  Enfield.  Their  education  was  still  continued  there. 
When  the  school-house  was  removed  years  afterwards  to  make  room  for  a  rail- 
way station,  the  fa9ade,  decorated  with  **  garlands  of  flowers  and  pomegranates, 
together  with  heads  of  cherubim,"  was  purchased  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  as  a  characteristic  example  of  early  Georgian  architecture.  The 
school- room  was  forty  feet  long;  there  was  a  spacious  playground,  a  garden 
beyond  the  court-yard,  a  sweep  of  lawn  with  a  pond,  and  a  two-acre  field. 
John  Keats  at  first  showed  no  exceptional  talent,  but  was  distinguished  princi- 
pally for  his  pugnacious  disposition.  His  quick  temper  was  continually  involv- 
ing him  in  quarrels.  He  often  fought  fiercely  even  with  his  favorite  brothet 
George,  who  says  in  his  recollections : 
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•'  From  ihc  time  we  were  boys  at  school,  where  we  loved,  jnngled,  and 
Itiuglit  alteraately  untQ  wc  were  sejiarated  in  tSiS,  I  in  a  gieit  measuri: 
velieved  him,  hy  continual  sympathy,  explanatioii,  and  inexhaustible  spirils  and 
^ood  humor,  from  many  a  bitter  (it  of  hypochondriasm.  He  avoided  leaiiDg 
e  with  bis  miseries  but  Tom  and  myself,  and  often  asked  our  forgiveaei^ ; 
l/enling'anci  discussing  Ihcm  gave  him  relief." 
J  One  of  Keats 's  schoolmates,  Edward  Holmes,  remembered  that  Keats -'would 
Kght  any  one,  morning,  noon,  and  night."  fie  chnsc  his  friends  according  to 
:e8sru1  pugnacity.  A  malemal  uncle  remarkabie  for  his  stature  and 
■iialinguished  for  hisgallantry  at  the  famous  naval  battle  off  Coraperdown  seems 
c  been  his  ideal.  Yet  bis  "  vivacity,  generosity,  bravery,  and  eitraordi- 
:auly  of  person  and  expression  "  rendered  him  a  favorile  in  the  school. 
1  Cowden  Clarke,  the  sun  of  the  schoolmaster,  tells  how  on  one  occasion 
n  usher  boxed  his  brother  Tom's  ears.  John  io  ungovernable  rage  rushed  op 
[dually  struck  the  usher.  Garke  adds !  "  He  was  not  merely  the  favorite 
Lf  all,  like  a  pel  price- lighter,  for  his  terrier  courage;  bat  his  highmindednesl, 
unconsciousness  of  a  mean  motive,  his  placability,  his  generosity, 
kvroughl  10  general  a  feeling  in  his  I>eha1f  that  I  never  beard  a  word  of  dis- 
(rom  any  one,  superior  or  equal,  who  had  known  him." 
Of  his  home  life  almosl  nothinjr  is  known.  On  page  408  of  the  present 
'lere  is  a  bit  of  doggerel  verse  which  is  said  to  be  autobiographic.  It 
imply  means  he  was  fond  of  pets.  Toward  the  end  of  his  school  course  Keals 
~  'cnly  developed  a  great  passion  for  reading.  .  He  pored  over  Lempriere's 
ssical  Dictionary,"  Tooke'i  "Pantheon,"  and  Tind.il's  School  abridgment 
pence's  "  Polymeas."     He  devoured  all  the  Imoks  of  history,  travel,  and 
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known  as  the  author  of  "  Orion  ")  threw  a  snowball  at  him.  The  other  boys 
expected  a  lively  skirmish,  but  Home  took  to  his  heels  and  got  off  **  scot  free  " ! 

This  is  the  only  picture  of  him  in  that  capacity,  says  Sidney  Colvin,  who 
quotes  the  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Edmund  Gosse. 

But  during  his  brief  apprenticeship,  uneventful  ^  it  seemed,  there  was  one 
door  opened  in  his  life  which  probably  conditioned  its  fame.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  over  to  Enfield  once  a  week  to  read  and  talk  with  Cowden 
Clarke.  Some  time  early  in  1812  Clarke  let  him  take  a  copy  of  Spenser's 
•*  FaSrie  Queene,"  and  he  says :  "  He  romped  through  the  scenes  of  the  ro- 
mance, like  a  young  horse  turned  into  a  spring  meadow."  When  any  felici- 
tous adjective  or  phrase  attracted  his  attention  "  he  would  hoist  himself  up  and 
look  burly  and  dominant,"  saying  (for  instance),  "What  an  image  that  is  — 
sea-shouldering  whales.*'  How  many  dormant  wings  of  genius  has  not  Spenser, 
"the  poet's  poet,"  quickened  to  soar!  Charles  Brown,  Keats's  most  intimate 
friend,  says : 

"  In  Spenser's  fairy  land  he  was  enchanted,  breathed  in  a  new  world,  and 
became  another  being;  till,  enamoured  of  the  stanza,  he  attempted  to  imitate 
it,  and  succeeded.  This  account  of  the  sudden  development  of  his  poetic 
powers  I  first  received  from  his  brothers,  and  afterwards  from  himself."  On 
page  26  will  be  found  these  stanzas,  which  if  not  especially  Spenserian  in  style 
are  certainly  interesting  from  a  biographical  point  of  view.  Sonnets  and  other 
forms  of  verse  followed,  but  he  showed  them  to  no  one  for  several  years,  not 
until  the  spring  of  181 5,  when  he  timidly  made  his  friend  Clarke  his  confidant. 

Meantime,  he  was  beginning  to  find  surgery  and  his  secret  worship  of  the 
Muses  incompatible.  Sometime  in  18 14,  more  than  a  year  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship,  he  quitted  Mr.  Hammond,  who  allowed  the  indent- 
ures to  be  cancelled.  No  one  knows  either  the  exact  time  or  the  cause,  and  the 
proof  of  any  quarrel  rests  upon  an  enigmatical  phrase  of  a  letter,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  is  in  dispute.  Keats  himself  denied  that  he  abandoned  surgery 
in  favor  of  poetry. 

He  did  not  immediately  abandon  it.  He  continued  his  studies  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  in  July,  181 5,  passed  his  examination  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  and  the  following  March  was  appointed  a  "  dresser  "  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

He  often  scribbled  doggerel  verses  in  his  fellow-students'  note-books,  but  in 
his  own  he  seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  taking  full  notes.  Mr.  Colvin 
remarks, as  the  "only  signs  of  a  wandering  mind,"  quite  "  prettily  touched" 
sketches  of  pansies  and  other  flowers,  decorating  the  margins  of  one  manu- 
script note-book.  The  real  reason  for  abandoning  the  practice  of  surgery 
seems  to  have  been  his  lack  of  confidence  in  himself.  \Vhen  Cowden  Qarke 
once  asked  him  about  his  studies  at  the  hospital,  he  replied :  "  The  other  day, 
for  instance,  during  the  lecture,  there  came  a  sunbeam  into  the  room,  and 
with  it  a  whole  troop  of  creatures  floating  in  the  ray,  and  I  was  off  with  them 
to  Oberon  and  fairy  land." 

His  last  operation  was  the  opening  of  a  man's  temporal  artery.  He  told 
Brown  that  he  did  it  "with  the  utmost  nicety,"  but  his  dexterity  seemed  a 
miracle  and  he  never  dared  lift  the  scalpel  again. 
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Cowden  Clarke  about  Lhe  beginning  of  i8i5  settled  in  London,  and  [he  fii^l 
|iook  which  the  two  friends  altacltcd  together  was  Chapman's  "  Homer," 
first  great  sonnet  was  struck  off  at  n  heat  Clarke  found  it  at  the  bteak- 
le  after  they  had  spent  a  long  evening  over  the  translation. 
J  Through  Clarke,  Keats  vas  introduced  to  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  hy  his  fasci. 
Iialion  of  person  and  manner,  exercised  an  influence  over  far  greater  men  than 
~~ — an  inRucnce  disproportionate  to  bis  genius  and  certainly  in  many 
Bespects  harmful.     Not  a  little  of  the  weakness  of  Keats's  earlier  efforts  may 


this 


of  Hun 


3  posing  as  a  martyr  of  libemllsm,  and  the  Tory  hatred 
khich  he  so  airily  courted  was  not  slow  to  strike  also  at  his  friends.    The 
n  characleriiing  the  savage  crjlidsma  which  condemned  Keats's  published 
s  was  distilled  from  poUtical  fangs. 

ats  and  Hunt  were  congenial  spirits,  especially  in  their  tastes  for  books, 
e,  and  Greek  antii^uity.  "  The  Lov'd  Ohertaa  "  was  Keats's  poetic  name 
[nnt.  They  spent  truch  time  together  in  the  "  Vale  of  Health  "  where 
:'s  cottage  was  situated ;  there  are  hints  of  the  friendship  in  many  poems 
xchanged.  Once  Keats  presented  Hunt  with  a  crown  of  ivy:  and  wnt  in 
rworded  with  a  round  of  sonnets.  Occasionally  they  would  challenge 
ther  to  rivalry  on  some  chosen  theme,  as,  for  instance  :  sonnets  on  the 
Krisshopper  and  cricket.  Cowden  Qarke  spoke  with  warmth  of  Hunt'l 
1' unaiTecled  generosity  and  perfectly  unpretentious  encouragement." 
1  Among  Keats's  other  intimate  acquaintances  were  John  Hamilton  Reynolds, 
k  now  forgotten  poet  whose  sister  Jane  married  Tom  Hoorl,  Benjamin  R. 
Haydon  the  artist,  who  painted  KeaLi's  head  into  his  picture  of  Christ's  cnti^ 
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saw  his  first  volume  of  poems  given  to  the  world.  Literature  was  now  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  described  as  being  at  this  time  "  a  small,  handsome,  ardent* 
looking  youth ;  the  stature  little  over  five  feet;  the  figure  compact  and  well-lurned, 
with  the  neck  thrust  eagerly  forward,  carrying  a  strong  and  shapely  head  set 
off  by  thickly  clustering  gold-brown  hair;  the  features  powerful,  finished,  and 
mobile;  the  mouth  rich  and  wide,  with  an  expression  at  once  combative  and 
sensitive  in  the  extreme;  the  forehead  not  high,  but  broad  and  strong;  the 
eyebrows  nobly  arched,  and  eyes  hazel-brown,  liquid-flashing,  visibly  inspired." 
llaydon  said  his  eye  had  ''an  inward  look  perfectly  divine,  like  a  Delphian 
priestess  who  saw  visions."  Leigh  Hunt  also  spoke  of  his  "  mellow  and  glow- 
ing, large,  dark,  and  sensitive  "  eyes.  Impressionable,  easily  affected  to  laughter 
or  tears,  full  of  fun,  moody,  dramatic,  thoroughly  lovable,  Keats  now  faced 
the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  modem  worshippers  of  Keats  treasure  with 
peculiar  tenderness  his  very  faults,  his  words  quaintly  misspelled,  his  grammat- 
ical errors,  his  exuberant  immaturities  of  form  and  idea,  his  crude  unconven- 
tionalilies.  Like  Spenser  he  is  the  poet's  poet:  from  his  faults  there  is  more 
to  learn  than  from  more  perfect  works. 

The  little  book  failed  to  make  any  impression  except  on  a  few  choice 
spirits.  The  publishers  felt  that  they  had  been  imposed  upon  and  wrote 
indignantly  to  George  Keats :  "  We  regret  that  your  brother  ever  requested  us 
to  publish  his  book,  or  that  our  opinion  of  its  talent  should  have  led  us  to 
acquiesce  in  undertaking  it." 

Keats  himself  went  into  a  temporary  exile  so  as  to  concentrate  his  mind  on 
some  new  work.  He  went  to  Caribrooke  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
wrote  his  fine  sonnet  to  the  sea;  then  finding  the  solitude  too  trying,  though 
his  brother  Tom  was  with  him,  he  went  to  Margate,  where  he  began 
"Endymion."  From  there  he  wrote  to  Haydon  speaking  among  other  things 
of  his  "  horrid  Morbidity  of  Temperament,"  which  he  said  was  the  greatest 
enemy  and  stumbling-block  that  he  had  to  fear. 

He  was  probably  somewhat  worried  about  money  matters.  His  guardian 
had  mismanaged  his  funds;  the  supplies  were  running  short.  But  Taylor  & 
Hersey,  afterwards  the  publishers  of  the  London  Magazine^  had  agreed  to 
bring  out  ''  Endymion,"  and  they  advanced  him  a  small  sum,  but  sufficient  to 
keep  him  in  comfort  while  he  was  at  work  at  it. 

The  work  was  continued  briskly  through  the  summer,  first  at  Canterbury, 
then  at  Hampstead  Heath,  where  he  lodged  with  his  two  brothers  and  found 
congenial  friendship  with  Charles  W.  Dilke  and  Charles  Armitage  Brown,  as 
well  as  with  Haydon,  Clarke,  Severn,  and  Hunt.  Shelley  invited  him  to  stay 
with  him  at  Great  Marlow,  but  Keats  declined.  Later  in  the  summer  he 
went  to  visit  Benjamin  Bailey,  then  a  student,  but  afterwards  Archdeacon  in 
Ceylon.  At  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  the  third  book  of  "  Endymion,"  Keats, 
by  a  foolish  indiscretion,  laid  the  seeds  of  ill- health,  which,  together  with 
inherited  consumptive  tendencies,  made  the  poet  himself  recognize  that  he 
should  never  again  be  ''secure  in  robustness." 
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While   he   was  Hiring  at   Hamp^lead  he  once  found  "  a  batcher "  or  "  a 

fcalchet  boy,"  t>r,  aa  George  Keats  says,  "  a  scoundrel  in  livery,"  ill-rrcsting  • 

uil,  ind  engaged  the  fellow  in  a  stand-up  tight  that  lasted  an  hoar.     Keati 

:eeded  in  spite  of  his  diminutive  stature  in  adnunialeriag  a  sound  punish- 

t  is  said  that  Coleridge  met  Keats  in  a  lane  ncai  Highgalc  and  described 
.  as  "  a  loose,  slack,  not  well-dreased  youth."     After  shaking  haads  with 
he  said  to  Hunt,  who  was  with  him,  "There  is  death  in  thai  hand."    The 
jracy  of  observation  regarding  Keats's  shrunken  old-looking  hand  does  not 
n  lo  be  compatible  with  the  observation  regarding  bis  person,  which  was 
ainly  not  loose,  but  compact. 
J    The  lirst  draught  of  "  Endymion  "  was  finished  at  Burford  Bridge,  near  Dock- 
ing, on  the  2Sth  of  November.     He  spent  the  lirat  pact  of  the  winter  in  revis- 
ing and  correcting  the  proofs  of  "  Endymion."     Daring  the  holidays   of  that 
ir  (1S17-181S),  he  acted  as  theatrical  critic  for  the  Champion  in  piace  of 
Reynolds,  who  was  away.     His  admiration  of  Keoji  was  unbounded  ;  he  laid, 
~"  1  indescribable  gmlo  in  his  voice,  by   which  we  feel  that  (be 

litlerer  is  thinking  of  the  past  and  future  while  speaking  of  the  instanL" 
[e  was  enjoying  a  wiitcr  circle  of  acquaintance.      Three  days  after  Christ- 
he  was  present  at  an  "  immortal  dinner  "  given  by  Haydon.     Present 
E  Wordsworth  quoting  Milton  and  Vergil  "with  fine  intonation,"  Charles 
'^m\>,  Monkhouse,  Richie  the  African  traveller.     Lamb  got  tipsy  and  played 
.  of  absurd  practical  jokes.     Wurdsworth  invited  Keats  to  dinner  and 
lo  have  called  the  Hymn  to  Pan  (from  "  Endymion  "),  which  ICeaU 
Iccitcd  to  him,  "  a  pretty  piece  of  paganism."     It  must  have  been  his  manoer 
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becom«a  griic]ua.Uy  dackcsed,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  all  lidei  of  it,  mairj 
d[>oT9  are  set  t>pen  —  but  all  dark  —  all  Iel.ding  (o  dark  pataagei.  We  ace  nol 
the  balance  of  good  and  evil.  We  are  in  a  mist;  we  ate  in  that  state,  we  feel 
'  the  bunkn  of  the  Myslety." " 

In  April  "  Endjmion  "  ua.s  published  with  its  modest  crilicism-disBrming 
preface.  He  recogniied  its  faults,  "  It  is  as  good  aa  I  hid  power  (o  make 
it  by  myself."  It  ia  to  pot'lry  uhat  the  earlier  symphonies  of  Schat>ert  are  to 
music,  and  the  splendid  fragment  of  "  Hyperion  "  in  the  same  way  may  be 
compared  to  Schubert's  "  unlinished  symphony." 

In  May  Keats  and  his  friend  iJruwn  (liee  page  435)  started  for  Liverpool 
with  George  and  his  yumig  bride, "the  nym])h  of  the  downward  smile  and 
sidelong  glance."  .\rter  the  farewells,  the  two  friends  went  on  a  walking 
eicursion  through  the  l^ke  region  and  the  north  country.  At  Rydal  they 
were  disappointed  to  miss  seeing  Wordsworth.  By  stages  of  twenty  miles  and 
more  each  day  Ihey  reached  Scotland,  where,  as  Keats  wrote,  "  the  clouds, 
(he  sky,  the  housca,  all  seem  anti-Grecian  and  anti-Charlemagnish."  To  him 
scenery  was  line,  but  human  nature  was  liner.  1'he  poems  written  during  the 
Scolllsh  tour  reflect  his  mooils.  He  complained  that  "  the  mahogany- faced  old 
jackass"  uho  had  charge  of  the  Burns  cottage  spoiled  bis  sublimity;  "the 
flat  dog,"  he  said,  "  made  me  write  a  flat  sonnet. " 

His  health  was  not  very  good,  anil  while,  at  lirst,  he  boasted  of  sleeping  so 
sounilly  from  his  fatigue  that  one  might  sew  his  nose  to  his  great  toe  and 
trundle  him  round  the  town  like  a  hoop  without  waking  him,  afterwards  he 
complains  of  coarse  fare  and  accommodations,  rough  way  and  frer]uent  drench- 
ings.  In  the  letter  which  contained  bis  transcript  of  his  line  Fingal  poem  he 
speaks  of"  a  slight  si>re  throat."  The  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis  was  loo  much  for 
him.  It  brought  on  feverish  symptoms.  The  doctor  whom  he  consulted  for- 
bade him  to  continue  his  tour.  He  took  sail  from  Cromarty  for  London,  and 
landed  on  the  iSth  of  August.     Mrs.  Dilke  received  him.    She  wrote: 

"John  Keats  arrived  here  last  night,  as  brown  and  shabby  as  you  can 
imagine;  scarcely  any  shoes  left,  his  jacket  all  torn  at  the  back,  a  fur  cap,  a 
great  plaid,  and  his  knapsack.    I  cannot  lell  what  he  looked  likel  " 

Troubles  were  wailing  for  him.  The  August  i'Aif:hirii0i/ contained  the 
famous  or  infamous  attack  on  "  Endymion."  The  personalities  in  it  were 
inspired  by  Lockhart;  whether  he  or  Scott  wrote  the  article  is  a  mallet  of 
opinion.  In  September  the  Quarterly  contained  Gilford's  equally  contemp- 
tible and  contemptuous  attack  on  the  volume.  It  was  long  supposed  that 
Keats's  life  was  sacrificed  or  at  least  shortened  by  these  malicious  attacks.  It  is 
now  known  that  he  bad  more  strength  of  mental  fibre  than  "  to  be  snuffed  out 
by  an  article." 

He  wrote  in  reference  to  the  warm  defence  of  his  friends:  "Praise  or 
blame  has  but  a  momentary  elfect  on  the  man  whose  love  of  beaaty  in  the 
abstract  makes  him  a  severe  critic  on  his  own  works.  My  own  domeslic 
criticism  has  given  me  pain  without  comparison  beyond  what  Bladnitood  or 
the  Quarterly  ^a\^A  possibly  inflict:  and  also,  when  I  feel  I  am   right,  no 
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eittem»l  praise  can  give  rue  such  a  glow  aa  my  uwn  solilaty  re-perceplion  ai 
I    tatiticDtion  of  what  is  tine." 

iiknown  Rilinirer  sent  him  j^l5  and  a  sonnet  of  sympalhy.  Miss  Jfti 
antbor  of  "The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  wrote  him  a  letter  of  gushii 
encouragement  and  praise.  Keats  himself  said  i  "The  attempt  to  crush  me 
the  Quarterly  has  only  brought  me  more  into  notice." 

A  letter  lummoning  Keats  home  had  missed  him  in  Scotland.  Hi«  brolhi 
Tom  was  rapidl/  growing  worse.  He  spent  the  autumn  months  in  their  lod^ 
ings  at  Hsmpstead  taking  care  of  the  invalid.  In  December  he  died  an 
Keats  look  up  his  lesidence  with  Brown,  sharing  the  household  expenst 
and  occupying  the  front  sitting-room  in  a  little  house  which  Brown  h» 
built. 

Before  Tom  Keata  died  "Hyperion  "  was  begun,  and  as  time  wore  on  h 
became  more  and  mare  obsotbcd  in  poetry,  which,  however,  was  shared  wit! 
a  new  and  growing  passion.  He  bad  written  in  September,  "  I  never  was  ii 
love,  yet  the  voice  and  shape  of  a  woman  hoe  haunted  me  these  two  days." 

He  had  written  lo  his  "brother  and  sister  George"  — "The  roaring  of  th' 
wind  is  my  wife;  and  the  stars  through  my  window-panes  are  my  children 
the  mighty  abstract  idea  of  Beaaly  in  all  things  I  have,  stifles  the  raore  divide* 
and  minute  domestic  happiness.  An  amiable  wife  and  sweet  children  I  coo 
template  as  part  of  that  Beauty,  but  I  must  have  a  thousand  of  those  beantifui 
particles  to  fill  up  my  heart,  I  feel  more  and  more  every  day,  ns  my  imagina- 
rengthens,  that  I  do  not  live  in  this  world  alone,  but  In  a  thousand 
worlds.  No  sooner  am  I  alone,  than  shapes  of  epic  greatness  are  stationed 
around  me,  and  serve  my  spirit  the  office  which  u  equivalent  to  a  King's  Body- 
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though  a  little  painful;  her  mouth  is  bad,  and  good;  her  profile  is  better  than 
her  full  face,  which  indeed  is  not  full,  hut  pale  and  thin  without  showing  any 
bones;  her  shape  is  very  graceful,  and  so  are  her  movements;  her  arms  are 
good,  her  hands  bad-ish,  her  feet  tolerable.'* 

At  first  he  took  a  downright  dislike  to  her,  calle<l  her  ignorant,  monstrous 
in  her  behavior. 

Within  a  week  of  their  first  meeting  he  declared  himself  her  vassal.  By 
April  he  was  her  lover;  probably  in  July  they  became  engaged.  His  friends  — 
the  few  that  were  in  the  secret  —  did  not  approve.  Dilke  wrote :  "  God  help 
him.    It  is  a  bad  thing  for  them." 

In  order  to  have  a  secure  future,  since  it  had  become  evident  to  him  that 
the  adverse  reviews  had  made  literature  much  more  difficult  to  him,  he  thought 
seriously  of  going  to  Edinburgh  and  studying  medicine  again.  He  wrote :  "  I 
am  afraid  I  should  not  take  kindly  to  it;  I  am  sure  I  could  not  take  fees;  and 
yet  I  should  like  to  do  so;  it  is  not  worse  than  writing  poems,  and  hanging 
them  up  to  be  flyblown  on  the  Review  shambles."  His  finances  were  in  a  des- 
perate condition.  He  had  recklessly  lent  various  friends  sums  amounting  to 
upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  his  guardian  made  it  humiliating  for 
him  to  obtain  what  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  Strangely  enough  a  sum  con- 
siderably over  a  thousand  pounds  was  really  at  his  disposal,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  know  anything  about  it  until  two  years  after  his  death. 

Meantime  he  was  writing  some  of  his  best  immortal  verse;  many  short 
poems,  all  but  one  of  his  six  splendid  odes.  I  need  not  go  into  the  history  of 
the  poems;  each  has  its  own  biography. 

In  October,  1 819,  he  went  up  to  London  hoping  to  find  profitable  literary 
work  on  the  press.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  In  ten  days  he  wsis  back  at  Hamp- 
stead,  again  under  the  spell  of  the  Circe  whose  love  was  like  a  poison  to  him. 

There  is  only  one  more  act  to  the  tragedy  of  his  life. 

His  drama  "  Otho,"  from  which  he  had  high  expectations,  was  accepted  by 
Kean,  but  at  the  prospect  of  a  year's  delay  in  its  production;  he  and  Brown 
withdrew  it  and  offered  it  to  Macready,  who  returned  it  unopened.  His  ambition 
was  *'  to  make  as  great  a  revolution  in  modern  dramatic  writing  as  Kean  has 
done  in  acting."    That  ambition  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

His  friend  Brown,  who  did  not  know  of  his  engagement,  perceived  that  he 
was  unhappy.  He  also  discovered  by  accident  that  he  was  secretly  taking 
opium  at  times  to  keep  up  his  spirits. 

In  January,  1820,  George  Keats,  who  had  failed  in  business  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  owing  as  he  alleged  to  the  dishonesty  of  Audubon  the  naturalist,  made 
a  flying  visit  to  England  to  raise  some  more  money.  He  went  back  carrying 
with  him  several  hundred  pounds  that  belonged  to  his  brother,  never  suspect- 
ing that  he  was  living  even  then  on  the  generosity  of  his  friend  Brown.  It 
was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  that  he  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  from 
the  charge  of  having  been  mean  and  cruel  to  his  brother. 

A  few  days  after  George  Keats's  departure  occurred  the  pathetic  incident 
which  Brown  relates  so  dramatically  : 
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"  On  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  1820,  he  came  into  the  house  ii 
EC  fierce  intoxicalion.     Sucb  a.  state  ia  hini,  I  knew, 
IS  therefore  the  more  fearful.     I  aaked  hurriedly: 
ju  nre  fevered  ? '     '  Yes,  yes,'  he  answered, '  I  was 
bagc  this  bitter  day,  till  It 


!  that  looked 

V,  was   impossible;    it 

What  is  the  matter? 

>a  the  outside  of  the 

severely  chilled,  — bat  now  I  lion't  feel  it. 

Utile.'    He  mildly  and  instantly  yielded  —  a  property 

y  friend  —  to  my  request  that  he  should  go  to  bed.     I 

followed,    with    the    best  immediate  remcily    in    my   [lowcr.       I   entered  hii 

nber  as  he  leapt  into  bed.     On  entering  the  cold  sheets,  before  his  head 

on  the  pillow,  be  slightly  coughed,  and  I  heard  him  say,  '  That  is  blood 

1  my  mouth.'     I  went  towards  him;   he  was  examining  a  single  drop  of 

Blood  upon  the  sheet.    'Bring  mc  the  candle,   Brown,  and  let  me  see  this 

After  regarding  it  steadfastly,   he  looked   up   in  ray  face,   with   a 

is  of  countemtnce  that  I  can  never  forget,  and  said,    '  I  cannot  be 

d  in  that  color  ;  that  drop  of  blood  is  my  death-warrant;   I  must  die.' 

or  a  surgeon.     My  friend  was  bled,  and  at  die  in  the  morning  I  left 

ter  he  had  been  some  lime  in  a  quiet  sleep." 

lie  gradually  rallied,  and  by  the  fir^t  of  April  wns  able  to  take  a  five-mile 

md  the  doctor  assured  him   that  his  only  malady  was  "  nervous  irrita- 

md  general  weakness,  caused  by  anxiety,  and  by  the  excitement  o( 

foelry." 

>  Bcawne,  offering  to  release  her  from  the  engagement,  but 
refused.  Even  before  this  he  hicl  been  thinking  of  sailing  to  the  tropics 
hip's  surgeon.      In  May  Brown  started  for  Scotland   for  another  walking 
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in  Italy.  Keats  decided  to  go  with  him,  and  they  embarked  on  board 
the  "Maria  Crowlher"  for  Naples,  September  i8.  The  expenses  of  his 
journey  were  paid  by  an  advance  of  ;f  loo  on  the  copyright  of  "  Endymion." 

Brown  had  heard  of  Keats's  relapse,  and  hastened  home  to  see  him.  He 
reached  the  Thames  on  a  Dundee  smack,  and  the  two  friends  lay  within  bail 
of  each  other  off  Gravesend,  unawares.  While  the  **  Maria  Crowther  "  was 
detained  by  stormy  weather  in  the  channel  and  at  Portsmouth,  Keats  landed 
and  visited  friends  at  Bedhampton.  Brown  was  then  at  Chichester,  only  ten 
miles  away.  They  never  met  again,  but  Keats  wrote  Brown  a  long,  pathetic 
letter,  confiding  to  him  the  secret  of  the  tortures  which  he  had  suffered,  and 
asking  him  to  he  a  friend  to  Miss  Brawne  after  he  was  dead. 

"The  thought  of  leaving  Miss  Brawne  is  beyond  everything  horrible  —  the 
sense  of  darkness  coming  over  me  —  I  eternally  see  her  figure  eternally 
vanishing.  Some  of  the  phrases  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  during  my  last 
nursing  at  Wentworth  Place  ring  in  my  ears.  Is  there  another  life?  Shall  I 
awake  and  find  this  a  dream  ?  There  must  be  —  we  cannot  be  created  for  this 
sort  of  suffering." 

Contrary  winds  enabled  Keats  once  more  to  land  on  English  soil.  It  was 
on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  and  here  he  wrote  his  last  poem,  the  sonnet  begin- 
ning: 

"  Bright  star,  would  I  were  stedfast  as  thou  art.*' 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  ship  was  met  by  a  violent  storm.  Severn,  finding 
the  water  swashing  through  their  cabin  in  the  night,  called  out  to  Keats, 
"  half  fearing  he  might  be  dead."  Keats  answered  cheerily  with  a  quotation 
from  a  famous  sea-song. 

After  the  storm  abated  he  began  to  read  the  shipwreck  scene  in  Byron's 
"  Don  Juan,"  but  flung  the  volume  down,  indignant  at  the  reckless  cynicism 
which  could  "make  solemn  things  gay  and  gay  things  solemn." 

After  a  month's  voyage  the  vessel  reached  Naples,  when  Keats  drearily 
relieved  the  dulness  of  a  ten  days'  quarantine  by  "  summoning  up  in  a  kind  of 
desperation  more  puns  than  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  before." 

Shelley  again  wrote  to  Keats  inviting  him  to  Pisa;  but  he  decided  to  go  with 
Severn  to  Rome.  He  suffered  during  the  drive  from  lack  of  proper  food,  but 
found  delight  in  the  scenery  and  especially  the  flowers.  At  Rome,  where  they 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  November,  they  took  lodgings  at  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  Severn,  who  was  a  good  musician,  got  a  piano,  and  often  soothed 
his  friend's  pain  by  playing  to  him.  The  weather  was  fine  and  for  a  time  he 
seemed  to  improve;  bis  spirits  rose,  and  he  was  often  pleasant  and  witty.  He 
planned  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Sabrina.  On  the  last  day  of  November  he 
himself  wrote  Brown  a  cheerful  letter  very  different  from  that  which  he  wrote 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  when  he  said : 

"  I  have  coals  of  fire  in  my  breast.  It  surprises  me  that  the  human  heart  is 
capable  of  so  much  misery." 

But  he  could  not  summon  resolution  to  write  to  Miss  Brawne  again.    The 
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Iter  that  he  is  known  lo  have  sent  he;  was  daled  July  ao,  —  a  i 

choly  and  terrible  letter. 

the  tenth  of  December  he  suffered  a  relapse.     Hemorrhage  folk 


ats  was  not  a  believer.     Severn  wai  a  Christian,  anil  his  influence  over 
was  mosl  beneficent.      He  asked  Severn  lo  read  to  him   from  Toylor's 
'  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"   anil  cerlainly  strove  to  calm  the  tumuli  of  his 

His  habitual  question  of  the  doctor  was:  "  When  will  this  posthumous  life 
nl  mine  come  lo  an  end  ?  "  Neither  the  friend  nor  the  doctor  could  bear  the 
;>alhetic  expression  of  his  gieat  eyes  "  burning  with  a  sad  and  piercing 
unearthly  brightness  in  his  wasted  cheeks."  His  appreciation  of  every  act 
:if  kindness  was  very  lovely,  and  Severn's  [eir>iiu3cence«  of  his  dealh-bed  are 
exquisite  pictures  of  pathos  and  unselfish  friendship. 

On  the  13d  of  February,  iSii.  obout  four  o'clock,  the  end  came.  He  said  : 
■'  Severn — ^l  —  lift  me  up  —  I  am  dying  —  1  shall  die  easy;  don't  be  (tightened 
—  be  firm  and  thank  God  it  has  come." 

Whvn  at  last  the  breathing  ceased,  Severn  thought  he  still  slept. 

Three  days  later  he  was  buried  in  tSic  ProteslanI  cemetery  near  the  Pyramid 
af  Caius  Sestus,  and  there  sixty-two  years  later  Severn's  remains  were   also 
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[Keals's  first  vnlume,  published  early  in  1817,  is  b  fcrolscap  octavo  worked 
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■qetahb,  LONDON,"  tille-page  as  given  opposite,  Dedication  with  note  on 
i  reproduced,  and  pages  I  to  131  including  (he  ftj-titlcs  to  the  Epistles, 
.,  and  Sletp  and  Fselry,  all  as  reproduced  in  the  following  pages, 
re  head-lines  in  Roman  capitals  running  throughout  each  section,  recio 
so  alike,  (i)  poimi,  (2J  Epiilln,  {3)  Sonntts,  and  (4)  Slifp  and 
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■Irong  points.  His  review  appeared  in  Thi  Examinir  for  the  isl  of  June  and 
■ih  anJ  ijih  ol  July,  1817,  and  will  lie  found  reprinted  as  an  Appendix  ii 


DEDICATION. 


TO    LEIGH    HUNT,    EsQ. 

GLORY  and  loveliness  have  pass'd  away; 
For  if  we  wander  oul  in  early  morn. 
No  wreathed  incense  do  we  see  upborne 
Into  the  east,  to  meet  the  smiling  day: 
No  crowd  of  nymphs  soft  voic'd  and  young,  and  gay. 
In  woven  baskets  bringing  ears  of  com, 
Roses,  and  pinks,  and  violets,  to  adorn 
The  shrine  of  Flora  in  her  early  May. 
But  there  are  left  delights  as  high  as  these. 

And  I  shall  ever  bless  my  destiny, 
That  in  a  time,  when  under  pleasant  trees 

Pan  is  no  longer  sought.  I  feel  a  free 
A  leafy  luxury,  seeing  I  could  please 

With  these  poor  offerings,  a  man  like  thee. 

Readers  of  Charles  Cowdcn  Clarke's  Recollections  of  Keala,  printed  in  the  pres- 
ent edition,  will  remember  Ihe  slaiement,  sliU  appropriate  here,  ihat,  "  on  the  even- 
ing when  Ihe  last  proof  sheet  [of  the  1817  vohime]  was  brought  from  the  printer,  It 
was  accompanied  by  Ihe  information  ihalif  a  '  dedication  to  the  book  was  intended 
it  must  be  sent  forthwith.'  Whereupon  he  withdrew  to  a  side  table,  and  in  ihebuu 
of  a  mixed  conversation  (for  there  were  several  friends  in  Ihe  room)  he  composed 
and  broiwht  lo  Charles  Oilier,  the  publisher,  the  Dedication  Sonnet  to  Leigh 
Hunt."  The  first  of  the  three  Sonnets  10  Keals  in  Hunt's  Fotiagt  focmi  a  fitting 
reply  10  this ;  and  Ihe  three  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


period  than  the  rest  of  the  Poems.] 


POEMS. 


**  Places  of  nestling^  green  for  Poets  made.'* 

Storv  of  Rimini. 

I  STOOD  tip-toe  upon  a  little  hill, 
The  air  was  cooling,  and  so  very  still. 
That  the  sweet  buds  which  with  a  modest  pride 
Pull  droopingly,  in  slanting  curve  aside. 

Their  scantly  leav'd,  and  finely  tapering  stems,  5 

Had  not  yet  lost  those  starry  diadems 
Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  mom. 
The  clouds  were  pure  and  white  as  flocks  new  shorn. 
And  fresh  from  the  clear  brook ;  sweetly  they  slept 
On  the  blue  fields  of  heaven,  and  then  there  crept  10 

A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves. 
Bom  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves : 
For  not  the  faintest  motion  could  be  seen 
Of  all  the  shades  that  slanted  o'er  the  green. 

There  was  wide  wand'ring  for  the  greediest  eye,  1 5 

To  peer  about  upon  variety ; 
Far  round  the  horizon's  crystal  air  to  skim, 
And  trace  the  dwindled  edgings  of  its  brim ; 
To  picture  out  the  quaint,  and  curious  bending 
Of  a  fresh  woodland  alley,  never  ending ;  20 

Or  by  the  bowery  clefts,  and  leafy  shelves, 
Guess  where  the  jaunty  streams  refresh  themselves. 
I  gazed  awhile,  and  felt  as  light,  and  free 
As  though  the  fanning  wings  of  Mercury 


(i)  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  in  Lord  Byron  and  Some  of  his  Contemporaries  that 
"this  poem  was  sugs^ested  to  Keats  by  a  delightful  summer's-day,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  gate  thatleads  from  the  Battery  on  Hampstead  Heath  into  a  field  by 
Caen  Wood." 

(la)  Hunt  calls  this  (see  ApF>endix)  "  a  fancy,  founded,  as  all  beautifid  fancies 
are,  on  a  strong  sense  of  what  really  exists  or  occurs." 
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I    Had  play'd  upon  my  heels  :  I  was  light-hearted. 
And  many  pleasures  to  my  vision  started; 
So  [  straightway  began  lo  pluck  a  posey 
Of  luxuries  bright,  milky,  soft  and  rosy. 


And  tel  a  lush  laburnum  oversweep  them. 
And  let  long  grass  grow  round  the  roots  lo  keep  them 
Moist,  cool  and  green ;  and  shade  the  violets, 
That  they  may  bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets. 

A  filbert  hedge  with  wild  briar  overlwin'd. 
And  clumps  of  woodbine  taking  the  soft  wind 
Upon  their  summer  thrones ;  there  too  should  be 
The  frequent  chequer  of  a  youngling  tree, 
That  with  a  score  of  light  green  brethren  shoots 
From  the  quaint  massiness  of  aged  roots : 
Round  which  is  heard  a  spring-head  of  clear  waters 
Bai)bling  so  wildly  of  its  lovely  daughters 
The  spreading  blue  bells  :  it  may  haply  mourn 
It  such  fair  clusters  should  be  rudely  torn 
m  their  fresh  beds,  and  scatter'd  thoughtlessly 
y  infant  hands,  left  on  the  path  to  die. 
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And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 

To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiay  rings.  60 

Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 

That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  banks, 

And  natch  intently  Nature's  gentle  doings; 

They  will  be  found  softer  than  ring-dove's  cooings. 

How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend ;  65 

Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 

To  the  o'erhanging  sallows :  blades  of  grass 

Slowly  across  the  chequer'd  shadows  pass. 

Why,  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 

To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach  70 

A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds ; 

Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads. 

Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams, 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 

Temper'd  with  coolness.     How  they  ever  wrestle  75 

With  their  own  sweet  delight,  and  ever  nestle 

Their  silver  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand. 

If  you  but  scantily  hold  (jut  the  hand, 

That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain ; 

But  turn  your  eye,  and  they  are  there  again,  80 

The  ripples  seem  right  glad  to  reach  those  cresses. 

And  cool  themselves  among  the  cm'rald  tresses; 

The  while  they  cool  themselves,  they  freshness  give. 

And  moisture,  that  the  bowery  green  may  live ; 

So  keeping  up  an  interchange  of  favours,  85 

Like  good  men  in  the  truth  of  their  behaviours. 

Sometimes  goldlinches  one  by  one  will  drop 

From  low  hung  branches  ;   little  space  they  stop ; 

But  sip,  and  twitter,  and  their  feathers  sleek ; 

Then  off  at  once,  as  in  a  wanton  freak :  90 

(61-80)  Clarke  says  Keats  lold  him  Itiis  passage  was  the  recollection  of  the 
friends'  "having  fiequenlly  loitered  over  the  rail  of  a  loot-bridge  thai  spanned 
...  a  little  brook  in  the  last  field  upon  entering  Ednionion."  Keats,  he  says, 
"  flioughl  the  picture  correct,  and  acknowledged  to  a  partiality  for  it."  Lord 
HougntOD  prints  the  following  alternative  reading  of  Itie  passage  tieginning  with 

"  Unger  awhile  among  some  bending  planks 
That  lean  af^inst  a  streamlet's  daisied  tianks. 
And  watch  inlenliy  Nature's  gentle  doings : 
That  will  be  found  as  soft  as  ringdoves'  cooings. 
The  inward  ear  will  hear  her  and  be  blest, 
And  tingle  with  a  joy  too  ligbl  for  rest." 
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Or  perhaps,  to  show  their  black,  and  golden  wings, 

Pausing  upon  Ihcir  yellow  flutterings. 

Were  I  in  such  a  place,  I  sure  should  pray 

That  nought  less  sweet,  might  call  my  thoughts  away. 

Than  the  soft  rustle  of  a  maiden's  gown 

Fanning  away  the  dandelion's  down ; 

Than  the  light  music  of  her  nimble  toes 

Patting  against  the  sorrel  as  she  goes. 

How  she  would  start,  and  blush,  thus  to  be  caught 

i'hying  in  all  her  innocence  of  thought. 

O  lei  me  lead  her  gently  o'er  the  brook. 

Watch  her  half-smiling  lips,  and  downward  look ; 

O  let  me  for  one  moment  touch  her  wrist ; 

Let  me  one  moment  to  her  breathing  list ; 

And  as  she  leaves  me  may  she  often  turn 

Her  fair  eyes  looking  through  her  locks  aubume. 

What  next  ?     A  tuft  of  evening  primroses. 

O'er  which  the  mind  may  hover  till  it  dozes; 

O'er  which  it  we!!  might  lake  a  pleasant  sleep. 

But  that  'tis  ever  startled  by  the  leap 

Of  buds  into  ripe  flowers ;  or  by  the  flitting 

f  diverse  moths,  th.it  aye  their  rest  .ire  quitting; 

r  by  the  moon  lifting  her  silver  rim 

bove  a  cloud,  and  with  a  gradual  swim 


"/  STOOD  TIP-TOE  UPON  A  UTTLE  HILL.'''        9 

But  the  fair  paradise  of  Nature's  light  ? 

In  the  calm  grandeur  of  a  sober  line. 

We  see  the  waving  of  the  mountain  pine ; 

And  when  a  tale  is  beautifully  staid, 

We  feel  the  safety  of  a  hawthorn  glade :  1 30 

When  it  is  moving  on  luxurious  wings, 

The  soul  is  lost  in  pleasant  smotherings : ' 

Fair  dewy  roses  brush  against  our  faces. 

And  flowering  laurels  spring  from  diamond  vases ; 

O'er  head  we  see  the  jasmine  and  sweet  briar,  135 

And  bloomy  grapes  laughing  from  green  attire ; 

While  at  our  feet,  the  voice  of  crystal  bubbles 

Charms  us  at  once  away  from  all  our  troubles : 

So  that  we  feel  uplifted  from  the  world, 

Walking  upon  the  white  clouds  wreath'd  and  curPd.  140 

So  felt  he,  who  first  told,  how  Psyche  went 

On  the  smooth  wind  to  realms  of  wonderment ; 

What  Psyche  felt,  and  Love,  when  their  full  lips 

First  touched ;  what  amorous,  and  fondling  nips 

They  gave  each  other's  cheeks ;  with  all  their  sighs,  145 

And  how  they  kist  each  other's  tremulous  eyes : 

The  silver  lamp,  —  the  ravishment,  —  the  wonder  — 

The  darkness,  —  loneliness,  —  the  fearful  thunder ; 

Their  woes  gone  by,  and  both  to  heaven  upflown. 

To  bow  for  gratitude  before  Jove's  throne.  150 

So  did  he  feel,  who  pulPd  the  boughs  aside. 

That  we  might  look  into  a  forest  wide. 

To  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fauns,  and  Dryades 

Coming  with  softest  rustle  through  the  trees ; 

And  garlands  woven  of  flowers  wild,  and  sweet,  155 

Upheld  on  ivory  wrists,  or  sporting  feet : 

Telling  us  how  fair,  trembling  Syrinx  fled 

Arcadian  Pan,  with  such  a  fearful  dread. 

Poor  nymph,  —  poor  Pan,  —  how  he  did  weep  to  find, 


f  128)  In  the  manuscript  we  read  a  mountain  Pine. 
(141)  Compare  Endymion,  final  couplet :  — 

Peona  went 
Home  through  the  gloomy  wood  in  wonderment. 

(144)  This  was  originally  written  in  the  manuscript,  What  fondUing  and  amour- 
9US  nips;  but  the  words  are  marked  to  be  transposed. 

(151)  Cancelled  manuscript  reading,  So  do  they  feel  who  pull ;  and  in  the  next 
line,  may  for  might, 

153)    In  the  manuscript,  and  in  the  original  edition,  Fawns  for  Fauns. 
155)    Cancelled  manuscript  reading,  And  curious  garlands  of  fiowers^  &c. 
^156)   The  manuscript  has  sportive  for  sporting. 
^159)   In  the  manuscript,  how  did  he  weep. 
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Nought  but  a  lovely  sighing  of  (he  wind 
Along  tlic  reedy  stream ;  a  half  heard  strain. 
Full  of  sweet  desolation  —  balmy  pain. 

What  first  inspir'd  a  bard  of  old  to  sing 

Narcissus  pining  o'er  the  untainted  spring? 

In  some  delicious  ramble,  he  had  found 

A  little  space,  with  boughs  all  woven  round; 

And  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  clearer  pool 

Than  e'er  reflected  in  its  pleasant  cool, 

The  blue  sky  here,  and  there,  serenely  peeping 

Through  tendril  wrealhs  tanlastically  creeping. 

And  on  the  bank  a  lonely  flower  he  spied, 

A  meek  and  forlorn  flower,  with  naught  of  pride. 

Drooping  its  beauty  o'er  the  vratery  clearness, 

To  woo  its  own  sad  image  into  nearness ; 

Deaf  to  light  Zephyrus  it  would  not  move ; 

But  still  would  seem  to  droop,  to  pine,  to  love. 

So  while  the  poet  stood  in  this  sweet  spot. 

Some  fainter  gleaminga  o'er  his  &ncy  shot; 

Nor  was  il  long  ere  he  had  told  the  tale 

Of  young  Narcissus,  and  sad  Echo's  bale. 


•*/  STOOD  TIP-TOE  UPON  A  LITTLE  HILL:'       II 

The  incense  went  to  her  own  starry  dwelling. 

But  though  her  face  was  clear  as  infantas  eyes. 

Though  she  stood  smiling  o'er  the  sacrifice,  200 

The  Poet  wept  at  her  so  piteous  fate, 

Wept  that  such  beauty  should  be  desolate : 

So  in  fine  wrath  some  golden  sounds  he  won. 

And  gave  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion. 

Queen  of  the  wide  air ;  thou  most  lovely  queen  205 

Of  all  the  brightness  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  I 

As  thou  exceedest  all  things  in  thy  shine, 

So  every  tale,  does  this  sweet  tale  of  thine. 

O  for  three  words  of  honey,  that  I  might 

Tell  but  one  wonder  of  thy  bridal  night !  210 

Where  distant  ships  do  seem  to  show  their  keels 

Phoebus  awhile  delay'd  his  mighty  wheels. 

And  turned  to  smile  upon  thy  bashful  eyes. 

Ere  he  his  unseen  pomp  would  solemnize. 

The  evening  weather  was  so  bright,  and  clear,  215 

That  men  of  health  were  of  unusual  cheer ; 

Stepping  like  Homer  at  the  trumpet's  call, 

Or  young  Apollo  on  the  pedestal : 

And  lovely  women  were  as  fair  and  warm, 

As  Venus  looking  sideways  in  alarm.  220 

The  breezes  were  ethereal,  and  pure, 

And  crept  through  half  closed  lattices  to  cure 

The  languid  sick ;  it  cooPd  their  fcver'd  sleep, 

And  sooth'd  them  into  slumbers  full  and  deep. 

Soon  they  awoke  clear  ey'd :  nor  burnt  with  thirsting,  225 

Nor  with  hot  fingers,  nor  with  temples  bursting : 

And  springing  up,  they  met  the  wondering  sight 

Of  their  dear  friends,  nigh  foolish  with  delight ; 

Who  feel  their  arms,  and  breasts,  and  kiss  and  stare, 

And  on  their  placid  foreheads  part  the  hair.  230 

Young  men,  and  maidens  at  each  other  gaz'd 

With  hands  held  back,  and  motionless,  amaz'd 

To  see  the  brightness  in  each  other's  eyes ; 

And  so  they  stood,  filPd  with  a  sweet  surprise. 

Until  their  tongues  were  loos'd  in  poesy.  235 

Therefore  no  lover  did  of  anguish  die : 

But  the  soft  numbers,  in  that  moment  spoken. 

Made  silken  ties,  that  never  may  be  broken. 

(233)  In  the  original  edition,  others'. 
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Cynlliia  !  I  cannot  teil  the  greater  blisses, 
That  follow'd  Ihine,  and  (hy  dear  shepherd's  kisses: 
Was  (here  a  pott  born?  —  but  now  no  more, 
My  wand'ring  spirit  must  no  farther  soar.  — 
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LO !  1  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 
For  large  white  plumes  are  danciag  in  mine  eye. 
Not  like  the  formal  crest  of  latter  days ; 
But  bending  in  a  thousand  graceful  ways ; 
So  graceful,  that  it  seems  no  morlal  hand, 
Or  e'en  the  touch  of  Archimago's  wand. 
Could  charm  them  into  such  an  attitude. 
We  must  think  rather,  that  in  playful  mood. 
Some  mountain  breeze  had  turn'd  its  chief  delight. 
To  show  this  wonder  of  its  gentle  might. 
Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 
For  while  I  muse,  the  lance  points  slantingly 
Athwart  the  morning  air:   some  lady  sweet. 
Who  cannot  fee!  for  cold  her  tender  feet, 
From  the  worn  top  of  some  old  battlement 
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And  from  her  own  pure  self  no  joy  dissembling, 

Wraps  round  her  ample  robe  with  happy  trembling. 

Sometimes,  when  the  good  Knight  his  rest  would  take, 

It  is  reflected,  clearly,  in  a  lake,  20 

With  the  young  ashen  boughs,  'gainst  which  it  rests. 

And  th'  half  seen  mossiness  of  linnets'  nests. 

Ah  !  shall  I  ever  tell  its  cruelty. 

When  the  fire  flashes  from  a  warrior's  eye, 

And  his  tremendous  hand  is  grasping  it,  25 

And  his  dark  brow  for  very  wrath  is  knit? 

Or  when  his  spirit,  with  more  calm  intent. 

Leaps  to  the  honors  of  a  tournament. 

And  makes  the  gazers  round  about  the  ring 

Stare  at  the  grandeur  of  the  ballancing?  30 

No,  no  I  this  is  far  off;  —  then  how  shall  I 

Revive  the  dying  tones  of  minstrelsy. 

Which  linger  yet  about  lone  gothic  arches. 

In  dark  green  ivy,  and  among  wild  larches? 

How  sing  the  splendour  of  the  revelries,  35 

When  buts  of  wine  are  drunk  off  to  the  lees  ? 

And  that  bright  lance,  against  the  fretted  wall. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  stately  banneral, 

Is  slung  with  shining  cuirass,  sword,  and  shield? 

Where  ye  may  see  a  spur  in  bloody  field.  40 

Light-footed  damsels  move  with  gentle  paces 

Round  the  wide  hall,  and  show  their  happy  faces ; 

Or  stand  in  courtly  talk  by  fives  and  sevens : 

Like  those  fair  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  heavens. 

Yet  must  I  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry :  45 

Or  wherefore  comes  that  steed  so  proudly  by? 

Wherefore  more  proudly  does  the  gentle  knight, 

Rein  in  the  swelling  of  his  ample  might  ? 

■ 

Spenser!  thy  brows  are  arched,  open,  kind, 

And  come  like  a  clear  sun-rise  to  my  mind ;  50 

And  always  does  my  heart  with  pleasure  dance, 

When  I  think  on  thy  noble  countenance : 

Where  never  yet  was  ought  more  earthly  seen 

Than  the  pure  freshness  of  thy  laurels  green. 


^44)  The  transcript  reads  which  for  that, 

(46)  In  previous  editions,  knight :  but  in  a  copy  of  the  1817  volume  bearing  on 
the  title-page  an  inscription  in  Keats's  writing,  the  word  steed  is  substituted  in 
manuscript  for  knight.    The  transcript  also  reads  Ueed, 
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Therefore,  great  bard.  I  not  so  fearfully 

Call  on  Ihy  gentle  spirit  to  hover  oigh 

My  daring  steps :  or  if  thy  tender  care, 

Thus  startled  unaware, 

Be  jealous  that  the  foot  of  other  wight 

Should  madly  follow  that  bright  path  of  light 

Trac'd  by  thy  lov'd  Liberlas  ;  he  will  speak, 

And  tell  thee  that  my  prayer  is  \tiy  meek ; 

That  1  will  follow  with  due  reverence, 

And  start  with  awe  at  mine  own  strange  pretence. 

Him  thou  wilt  hear;  so  I  will  rest  in  hope 

To  see  wide  plains,  fair  trees  and  lawny  slope  : 

The  mom.  the  e/e.  the  light,  the  shade,  the  flowers ; 

Clear  streams,  smooth  lakes,  and  overlooking  lowers.          • 

CALIDORE. 

A  FRAGMENT. 
\/-Ol'NG  Calidore  is  paddling  o'er  the  lake; 

'Gainst  the  smooth  surface,  and  to  mark  anoii. 
The  widening  circles  into  nothing  gone. 

And  now  the  sharp  keel  of  his  little  boat 
Comes  up  with  ripple,  and  with  easy  float, 
And  glides  into  a  bed  of  water  lillies  : 
Broad  leav'd  are  they  and  their  whit^  canopies 
Are  upward  tura'd  to  catch  the  heavens'  dew. 
Near  to  a  little  island's  point  they  grew; 
Whence  Calidore  might  have  the  goodliest  view 
Of  this  sweet  spot  of  earth.      The   bowery  shore 
Went  off  in  gentle  windings  lo  (he  hoar 
And  light  blue  mountains :  but  no  breathing  man 
With  a  warm  heart,  and  eye  prepar'd  to  scan 
Nature's  clear  beauty,  could  pass  lightly  by 
Objects  that  look'd  out  so  invitingly 
On  either  side.     These,  gentle  Calidore 
Greeted,  as  he  had  known  thera  long  before. 

The  sidelong  view  of  swelling  leafiness. 
Which  the  glad  setting  sun,  in  gold  doth  dreu; 
Whence  ever,  and  anon  the  jay  outsprings. 
And  scales  upon  the  beauty  of  its  wings. 

The  lonely  turret,  shatter'd,  and  outworn. 
Stands  venerably  proud  ;  too  proud  to  mourn 
Its  long  lost  grandeur :  fir  trees  grow  around. 
Aye  dropping  iheir  hard  fruit  upon  the  ground. 

The  little  chapel  with  the  cross  above 
Upholding  wreaths  of  ivy;  the  white  dove, 
That  on  the  window  spreads  his  feathers  light. 
And  seems  from  purple  clouds  to  wing  its  flight. 
Green  tufted  islands  casting  their  soft  shades 
Acro;ff  the  lake  ;  sequester'd  leafy  glades, 

(a8)    In  Ihe  Iramcripl,  line  aS  reads  — 

And  light  blue  Mounuins.    Bui  sure  no  breathing  man 
and  in  tine  99  on  stands  in  place  of  and. 

(40)    Id  the  transcript  this  and  the  next  line  stand  thus :  — 

Its  long  lost  grandeur.    Laburnuma  grow  around 
And  Ihiw  their  golden  honors  to  Ihe  ground. 

i43)  In  the  transcript,  Us  eresi. 
ft;  The  tranicript  readi  mmdmi ;  the  first  edition,  uuitdlMBr, 
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That  tlirough  the  dimness  of  their  twilight  show 

Lar^c  dock  leaves,  spiral  foxgloves,  or  the  glow 

Of  t!ie  wild  cat's  eyes,  or  the  silvery  stems 

Of  delicate  birch  trees,  or  long  grass  which  hems 

A  little  brook.     The  youth  had  long  i>eca  viewing 

These  pleasant  things,  and  heaven  was  bedewing 

The  mountain  flowers,  when  his  glad  senses  caught 

A  trumpet's  silver  voice.     Ah  !   it  was  fraught 

With  many  joys  for  him  :  the  warder's  ken 

Had  found  while  coursers  prancing  in  the  gleu: 

Friends  very  dear  to  him  he  soon  will  see ; 

So  piLshes  off  his  boat  most  eagerly, 

And  soon  upon  the  lake  he  skims  along. 

Deaf  to  the  nightingale's  first  imder-song; 

Nor  minds  he  the  white  .swans  that  dream  so  sweetly! 

His  spirit  flies  before  him  so  completely. 

And  now  he  turns  a  jutting  point  of  land, 
Whence  may  be  seen  the  castle  gloomy,  and  grand : 
Nor  will  a  bee  buiz  round  two  swelling  peaches. 
Before  the  point  of  his  light  shallop  reaches 
Those  marble  steps  that  througli  the  water  dip: 
Now  uver  them  he  goes  with  hasty  trip. 
And  scarcely  stays  to  ope  the  folding  doors : 


CALIDORE.  1 7 

Made  him  delay  to  let  their  tender  feet  85 

Come  to  the  earth ;  with  an  incline  so  sweet 

From  their  low  palfreys  o'er  his  neck  they  bent : 

And  whether  there  were  tears  of  languishment, 

Or  that  the  evening  dew  had  pearPd  their  tresses. 

He  feels  a  moisture  on  his  cheek,  and  blesses  90 

With  lips  that  tremble,  and  with  glistening  eye. 

All  the  soft  luxury  ' 

That  nestled  in  his  arms.     A  dimpled  hand, 

Fair  as  some  wonder  out  of  fairy  land, 

Hung  from  his  shoulder  like  the  drooping  flowers  95 

Of  whitest  Cassia,  fresh  from  summer  showers : 

And  this  he  fondled  with  his  happy  cheek 

As  if  for  joy  he  would  no  further  seek ; 

When  the  kind  voice  of  good  Sir  Clerimond 

Came  to  his  ear,  like  something  from  beyond  1 00 

His  present  being :  so  he  gently  drew 

His  warm  arms,  thrilling  now  with  pulses  new, 

From  their  sweet  thrall,  and  forward  gently  bending, 

Thank'd  heaven  that  his  joy  was  never  ending ; 

While  'gainst  his  forehead  he  devoutly  press'd  1 05 

A  hand  heaven  made  to  succour  the  distressed ; 

A  hand  that  from  the  world's  bleak  promontory 

Had  lifted  Calidore  for  deeds  of  Glory. 

Amid  the  pages,  and  the  torches'  glare. 

There  stood  a  knight,  patting  the  flowing  hair  1 10 

Of  his  proud  horse's  mane :  he  was  withal 

A  man  of  elegance,  and  stature  tall : 

So  that  the  waving  of  his  plumes  would  be 

High  as  the  berries  of  a  wild  ash  tree. 

Or  as  the  winged  cap  of  Mercury.  1 15 

His  armour  was  so  dexterously  wrought 

In  shape,  that  sure  no  living  man  had  thought 

It  hard,  and  heavy  steel :  but  that  indeed 

It  was  some  glorious  form,  some  splendid  weed. 

In  which  a  spirit  new  come  from  the  skies  1 20 

Might  live,  and  show  itself  to  human  eyes. 

'TIS  the  far-fem'd,  the  brave  Sir  Gondibert, 

Said  the  good  man  to  Calidore  alert ; 

While  the  young  warrior  with  a  step  of  grace 

(85)  The  transcript  reads  pretty  feet. 
(loi)    This  present  beings  in  the  transcript. 
(103)  The  transcript  reads  meekly  bending. 
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Came  up,  — a  courtly  smile  upon  his  face, 
And  mailed  hand  held  out,  ready  to  greet 
The  large-ey'd  wonder,  and  ambitious  heat 
Of  tlic  aspiring  boy;   who  as  he  led 
Those  smiling  ladies,  often  lurn'd  his  head 
To  admire  tlie  visor  arch'd  so  gracefully 
OvuT  a  knightly  brow ;  while  they  went  by 
The  lamps  that  from  the  high-roofd  hall  were  pendent. 
And  gave  the  steel  a  shining  quite  transcendent- 
Soon  in  a  pleasant  chamber  they  arc  seated; 
The  sweel-lipp'd  ladies  have  already  greeted 
All  llie  green  ieaves  that  round  the  window  clamber. 
To  show  their  purple  stars,  and  bells  of  amber, 
Sir  Gondibert  has  dolTd  his  shining  steel, 
Gladdening  in  the  free,  and  airy  feel 
Of  a  light  mantle  ;  and  while  Clcrimond 
Is  looking  round  about  him  with  a  fond. 
And  placid  eye.  young  Calidore  is  burning 
To  hear  of  kni<;hlly  dei^ds,  and  gallant  spurning 
Of  all  unworthiness;  and  how  the  strong  of  ana 
Kept  off  dismay,  and  terror,  and  alarm 
"^  -om  lovely  woman :  while  brimful  of  this, 

c  gave  each  damsel's  hand  so  warm  a  kiss. 
And  !iad  such  manly  ardour  in  his  eve, 
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TO    SOME    LADIES. 

HAT  though  while  the  wonders  of  nature  exploring, 

I  cannot  your  light,  mazy  footsteps  attend ; 
Nor  listen  to  accents,  that  almost  adoring, 
Bless  Cynthia's  face,  the  enthusi^t's  friend : 


w 


Yet  over  the  steep,  whence  the  mountain  stream  rushes,  5 

With  you,  kindest  friends,  in  idea  I  rove ; 
Mark  the  clear  tumbling  crystal,  its  passionate  gushes. 

Its  spray  that  the  wild  flower  kindly  bedews. 

Why  linger  you  so,  the  wild  labyrinth  strolling? 

Why  breathless,  unable  your  bliss  to  declare?  10 

Ah  !  you  list  to  the  nightingale's  tender  condoling. 

Responsive  to  sylphs,  in  the  moon-beamy  air. 

Tis  mom,  and  the  flowers  with  dew  are  yet  drooping, 

I  see  you  are  treading  the  verge  of  the  sea : 
And  now !  ah,  I  see  it  —  you  just  now  are  stooping  15 

To  pick  up  the  keep-sake  intended  for  me. 

If  a  cherub,  on  pinions  of  silver  descending, 

Had  brought  me  a  gem  from  the  fret-work  of  heaven ; 

And  smiles,  with  his  star-cheering  voice  sweetly  blending, 

The  blessings  of  Tighe  had  melodiously  given ;  20 

It  had  not  created  a  warmer  emotion 

Than  the  present,  fair  nymphs,  I  was  blest  with  from  you, 
Than  the  shell,  from  the  bright  golden  sands  of  the  ocean 

Which  the  emerald  waves  at  your  feet  gladly  threw. 

For,  indeed,  'tis  a  sweet  and  peculiar  pleasure,  25 

(And  blissful  is  he  who  such  happiness  finds,) 
To  possess  but  a  span  of  the  hour  of  leisure. 

In  elegant,  pure,  and  aerial  minds. 

(20)  The  reference  to  Mrs.  Tighe,  the  authoress  of  the  now  almost  forgotten 
poem  of  Psyck4f  is  significant  as  an  indication  of  the  poet's  taste  in  verse  at  this 
period* 
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RECEIVING    A    CURIOUS    SHELL,   AND   A  COPY   OF 
VERSES,    FROM    THE    SAME   LADIES. 


H 


AST  thou  from  the  caves  of  Golconda,  a  gem 
Pure  as  the  ice-drop  ihat  froze  on  the  mountain? 
Bright  as  the  humming-bird's  green  diadetn, 

When  it  flutters  in  sun-beams  that  shine  through  a  fountain? 


Hast  thou  a  gobkl  for  dark  sparkling  wine? 

Thai  goblet  riglit  heavy,  and  massy,  and  gold? 
And  splendidly  mark'd  with  the  story  divine 

Of  Armida  the  fair,  and  Rinaldo  the  bo!d? 

Hast  lliou  a  sleed  with  a  mane  richly  flowing? 

Hast  thou  a  sword  that  tliine  enemy's  smart  is? 
Hasl  Ihou  a  trumpet  rii:h  melixlies  blowing? 

And  wear's!  thou  the  shield  of  the  fam'd  Britomartis? 

What  is  it  that  lungs  from  lliy  shoulder,  so  brave, 
Embroidcr'd  with  many  a  spring  peering  flower? 

Is  it  a  scarf  that  thy  feir  lady  gave  ? 
And  haslesi  thou  now  to  that  fair  ladv's  bower? 
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I  will  tell  thee  my  blisses,  which  richly  abound 

In  magical  powers  to  bless,  and  to  sooth.  20 

On  this  scroll  thou  seest  written  in  characters  fair 

A  sun-beamy  tale  of  a  wreath,  and  a  chain ; 
And,  warrior,  it  nurtures  the  property  rare 

Of  cliarming  my  mind  from  the  trammels  of  pain. 

This  canopy  mark :  'tis  the  work  of  a  fay ;  25 

Beneath  its  rich  shade  did  King  Oberon  languish, 

When  lovely  Titania  was  far,  far  away, 

And  cruelly  left  him  to  sorrow,  and  anguish. 

There,  oft  would  he  bring  from  his  soft  sighing  lute 

Wild  strains  to  which,  spell-bound,  the  nightingales  listened ;     30 

The  wondering  spirits  of  heaven  were  mute. 

And  tears  'mong  the  dewdrops  of  morning  oft  glistened. 

In  this  little  dome,  all  those  melodies  strange. 

Soft,  plaintive,  and  melting,  for  ever  will  sigh ; 
Nor  e'er  will  the  notes  from  their  tenderness  change ;  35 

Nor  e'er  will  the  music  of  Oberon  die. 

So,  when  I  am  in  a  voluptuous  vein, 

I  pillow  my  head  on  the  sweets  of  the  rose. 
And  list  to  the  tale  of  the  wreath,  and  the  chain. 

Till  its  echoes  depart ;  then  I  sink  to  repose.  40 

Adieu,  valiant  Eric !  with  joy  thou  art  crown'd ; 

Full  many  the  glories  that  brighten  thy  youth, 
I  too  have  my  blisses,  which  richly  abound 

In  magical  powers,  to  bless  and  to  sooth. 

In  line  37  we  have  And  for  So,  and  in  line  39  song  for  taU.  None  of  these  vari- 
ations are  shown  by  the  other  copy,  which  correspKjnds  almost  exactly  with  the 
volume  of  18x7,  but  reads  line  31  thus : 

The  wandering  spirits  of  Heaven  are  mute. 
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TO 


HADST  thou  liv-d  ia  days  of  old, 
O  what  wondurs  had  been  told 
or  thy  hvely  countenance, 
And  thy  humid  eyes  thai  dance 
In  the  midst  of  their  own  brightness  j 
In  the  very  &ne  of  lightness. 
Over  which  thine  eyebrows,  leaning. 
Picture  out  each  lovely  meaning: 
In  a  dainty  bend  they  lie. 
Like  to  streaks  across  the  sky, 
Or  the  feathers  from  a  crow, 
Fallen  on  a  bed  of  snow. 
Of  thy  dark  hair  that  extends 
Into  many  graceful  bends: 
As  the  leaves  of  Hellebore 
Turn  to  whence  they  sprung  before. 
And  behind  each  ampk  curl 
Peeps  the  richness  of  a  peart. 
Downward  too  flows  many  a  tress 
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Hadst  thou  liv'd  when  chivalry 

Lifted  up  her  lance  on  high, 

Tell  me  what  thou  wouldst  have  been? 

Ah  !  I  see  the  silver  sheen 

Of  thy  broider'd,  floating  vest  45 

Cov'ring  half  thine  ivory  breast ; 

Which,  O  heavens !  I  should  see, 

Bub  that  cruel  destiny 

Has  plac'd  a  golden  cuirass  there ; 

Keeping  secret  what  is  fair.  50 

Like  sunbeams  in  a  cloudlet  nested 

Thy  locks  in  knightly  casque  are  rested : 

O'er  which  bend  four  milky  plumes 

Like  the  gentle  lilly's  blooms 

Springing  from  a  costly  vase.  55 

See  with  what  a  stately  pace 

Comes  thine  alabaster  steed ; 

Servant  of  heroic  deed ! 

O'er  his  loins,  his  trappings  glow 

Like  the  northern  lights  on  snow.  60 

Mount  his  back  !  thy  sword  unsheath ! 

Sign  of  the  enchanter's  death  ; 

Bane  of  every  wicked  spell  •, 

Silencer  of  dragon's  yell. 

Alas  !  thou  this  wilt  never  do :  6$ 

Thou  art  an  enchantress  too. 

And  wilt  surely  never  spill 

Blood  of  those  whose  eyes  can  kill. 


TO    HOPE. 

WHEN  by  my  solitary  hearth  I  sit. 
And  hateful  thoughts  enwrap  my  soul  in  gloom ; 
When  no  fair  dreams  before  my  • »  mind's  eye  "  flit. 
And  the  bare  heath  of  life  presents  no  bloom ; 

Sweet  Hope,  ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed,  5 

And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

Whene'er  I  wander,  at  the  fall  of  night. 

Where  woven  boughs  shut  out  the  moon's  bright  ray. 
Should  sad  Despondency  my  musings  fright, 
And  frown,  to  drive  fair  Cheerfulness  away,  10 
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Peep  with  the  moon-beams  through  the  leafy  roof, 
And  keep  that  fiend  Despondence  (ar  aloof. 

Should  Disappointmecl,  parent  of  Despair. 

[Strive  for  her  sod  to  seize  my  careless  heart ; 
When,  like  a  cloud,  he  sits  upon  the  air, 
Preparing  on  his  spell-bound  prey  to  dart ; 

Chace  him  away,  sweet  Hope,  with  visage  bright, 
And  fright  him  as  the  morning  frightens  night ! 

Whene'er  the  fate  of  those  I  hold  mast  dear 
Tells  10  my  fearful  breasl  a  tale  of  sorrow. 
O  bright-eyed  Hope,  my  morbid  fancy  cheer; 
Let  me  awhile  thy  sweetest  comforts  borrow; 
Thy  heaven-bom  radiance  around  me  shed, 
And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head  I 

Should  e'er  unhappy  love  my  bosom  pain, 

From  cruel  parents,  or  relentless  fair; 
O  let  me  think  it  is  not  quite  in  vain 

To  sigh  out  sonnets  to  the  midnight  air! 
Sweel  Hope,  ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed. 
And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head ! 
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NOW  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came. 
And  her  first  footsteps  touched  a  verdant  hill ; 
Crowning  its  lawny  crest  with  amber  flame, 
Silvering  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill ; ' 

Which,  pure  from  mossy  beds,  did  down  distill,  5 

And  after  parting  beds  of  simple  flowers, 
By  many  streams  a  little  lake  did  fill. 
Which  round  its  marge  reflected  woven  bowers. 
And,  in  its  middle  space,  a  sky  that  never  lowers. 

There  the  king-fisher  saw  his  plumage  bright  10 

Vieing  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below ; 
Whose  silken  fins,  and  golden  scales'  light 
Cast  upward,  through  the  waves,  a  ruby  glow : 
There  saw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arched  snow, 
And  oar'd  himself  along  with  majesty ;  1 5 

Sparkled  his  jetty  eyes ;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric's  ebony, 
And  on  his  back  a  fay  reclin'd  voluptuously. 

Ah  !  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  an  isle 

That  in  that  fairest  lake  had  placed  been,  20 

I  could  e'en  Dido  of  her  grief  beguile ; 
Or  rob  from  aged  Lear  his  bitter  teen : 
For  sure  so  fair  a  place  was  never  seen. 
Of  all  that  ever  charmed  romantic  eye : 

It  seemM  an  emerald  in  the  silver  sheen  25 

Of  the  bright  waters ;  or  as  when  on  high, 
Through  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  laughs  the  coerulean  sky. 

The  copy  of  these  stanzas  in  Tom  Keats's  copy-book  has  a  reading  in  line  12 
'^rhich  ought  perhaps  to  supersede  the  printed  text  of  1817,  namely,  ^«?/rf^«  scaUs 
li^hi.  It  seems  highly  likely  that  Keats  really  meant  to  carry  his  archaism  to  the 
extent  of  making  scales  a  dissyllable,  especially  as  the  metre  is  thus  corrected. 
Lord  Houghton  states  on  the  authority  of  the  notes  of  Charles  Armitage  Brown, 
given  to  his  lordship  in  1833,  that  this  is  the  earliest  known  composition  of  Keats, 
and  was  written  whil^  be  was  living  at  Edmonton. 
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And  all  around  it  dipp'd  luxuriously 
Slopings  of  verdure  through  the  glossy  tide. 
Which,  as  it  were  in  gentle  amity, 
Rippled  delighted  up  the  flowery  side; 
As  if  to  glean  the  ruddy  te^rs,  it  try'd, 
Which  fell  profiisely  fron)  the  rose-tree  stem! 
Haply  it  n-as  the  workings  of  its  pride. 
In  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  gem 
Outvieing  all  the  buds  in  Flora's  diadem. 


WOMAN!  when  I  behold  thee  flippant,  vain. 
Inconstant,  childish,  proud,  and  full  of&incies; 
Without  that  modest  softening  thai  enhances 
The  downcast  eye,  repentant  of  the  pain 
That  its  mild  light  creates  to  heal  again : 

E"cn  then,  elate,  my  spirit  leaps,  and  prances. 
E'en  then  my  soul  with  exultation  dances 
r  thai  lo  love,  so  long,  I've  dormant  lain  ; 
!t  uhen  I  see  tliec  meek,  and  kind,  and  lender. 


WOMAN!   WHEAT  I  BEHOLD  THEE. 


2^ 


My  ear  is  open  like  a  greedy  shark, 
To  catch  the  tunings  of  a  voice  divine. 

Ah  !  who  can  e'er  forget  so  fair  a  being? 

Who  can  forget  her  half  retiring  sweets? 

God !  she  is  like  a  milk-white  lamb  that  bleats 
For  man's  protection.     Surely  the  All-seeing, 
Who  joys  to  see  us  with  his  gifts  agreeing, 

Will  never  give  him  pinions,  who  intreats. 

Such  innocence  to  ruin,  —  who  vilely  cheats 
A  dove-like  bosom.     In  truth  there  is  no  freeing 
One's  thoughts  from  such  a  beauty ;  when  I  hear 

A  lay  that  once  I  saw  her  hand  awake. 
Her  form  seems  floating  palpable,  and  near; 

Had  I  e'er  seen  her  from  an  arbour  take 
A  dewy  flower,  oft  would  that  hand  appear, 

And  o'er  my  eyes  the  trembling  moisture  shake., 


33 


35 


1 
1 

EPISTLES. 

"Amanglhe  rests  shephcard  (Iliough  bul  yaung 
Vel  ha/lned  lo  lib  pipe)  wilh  all  ihe  sldll 
His  few  yceres  could,  began  1q  lit  his  quilU" 

Briuuinla's  Pastorals.  —  BkoWKE. 

TO    GEORGE    FELTON    MATHEW. 

C  WEET  arc  the  pleasures  that  lo  verse  belong. 

O     And  doubly  sweet  a  brotherhood  in  song; 

Nor  can  remembrance,  Mathew  !  bring  to  view 
A  fate  more  pleasing,  a  delight  more  true 
Than  thai  id  which  the  hrolhtr  Poets  joy'd,                                           j 
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Or  again  witness  what  with  thee  IVe  seen,  25 

The  dew  by  fairy  feet  swept  from  the  green. 

After  a  night  of  some  quaint  jul^ilee 

Which  every  elf  and  fay  had  come  to  see : 

When  bright  processions  took  their  airy  march 

Beneath  the  curved  moon^s  triumphal  arch.  30 

But  might  I  now  each  passing  moment  give 

To  the  coy  muse,  with  me  she  would  not  live 

In  this  dark  city,  nor  would  condescend 

^Mid  contradictions  her  delights  to  lend. 

Should  e'er  the  fine-ey'd  maid  to  me  be  kind,  35 

Ah  !  surely  it  must  be  whene'er  I  find 

Some  flowery  spot,  sequestered,  wild,  romantic. 

That  often  must  have  seen  a  poet  frantic ; 

Where  oaks,  that  erst  the  Druid  knew,  are  growing. 

And  flowers,  the  glory  of  one  day,  are  blowing ;  40 

Where  the  dark-leavM  laburnum's  drooping  clusters 

Reflect  athwart  the  stream  their  yellow  lustres. 

And  intertwined  the  cassia's  arms  unite. 

With  its  own  drooping  buds,  but  very  white. 

Where  on  one  side  are  covert  branches  hung,  45 

^Mong  which  the  nightingales  have  always  sung 

In  leafy  quiet :  where  to  pry,  aloof, 

Atween  the  pillars  of  the  sylvan  roof. 

Would  be  to  find  where  violet  beds  were  nestling. 

And  where  the  bee  with  cowslip  bells  was  wrestling.  50 

There  must  be  too  a  ruin  dark,  and  gloomy, 

To  say  **  joy  not  too  much  in  all  that's  bloomy." 

Yet  this  is  vain  —  O  Mathew  lend  thy  aid 

To  find  a  place  where  I  may  greet  the  maid  — 

Where  we  may  soft  humanity  put  on,  55 

And  sit,  and  rhyme  and  think  on  Chatterton ; 

And  that  warm-hearted  Shakspeare  sent  to  meet  him 

Four  laurell'd  spirits,  heaven-ward  to  intreat  him. 

With  reverence  would  we  sf>eak  of  all  the  sages 

Who  have  left  streaks  of  light  athwart  their  ages :  60 

And  thou  shouldst  moralize  on  Milton's  blindness, 

And  mourn  the  fearful  dearth  of  human  kindness 

To  those  who  strove  with  the  bright  golden  wing 

Of  genias,  to  flap  away  each  sting 

Thrown  by  the  pitiless  world.     We  next  could  tell  65 

Of  those  who  in  the  cause  of  freedom  fell ; 
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Of  our  own  MhcA,  of  Helvetian  Tell ; 
Of  him  whose  name  to  evVy  heart's  a  solace. 
High-minded  and  unbending  WiUi*n  Wallace. 
While  to  the  rugged  north  our  musing  turns 
W'k  well  might  drop  a  tear  for  him,  and  Bums. 

Felton  !  wilhout  incitements  sucli  ns  these, 
Hdw  \-ain  for  me  the  niggard  Muse  to  tease : 
For  thee,  she  will  thy  every  dwelling  grace, 
And  make  "  a  sun-shine  in  a  shady  place :  " 
Far  thou  wast  once  a  floweret  blooming  wild. 
Close  to  the  sotirce,  bright,  pure,  and  undefil'd. 
Whence  gush  the  streams  of  song:  in  happy  hoiv 
Came  chaste  Diana  from  her  shady  bower, 
Just  as  the  sun  was  from  the  east  uprising ; 
And,  as  for  him  some  gift  she  was  devising, 
Keheld  Ihee,  pluck'd  thee,  cast  thee  in  the  stream 
To  meet  her  glorious  brother's  greeting  beam. 
I  marvel  much  tliat  ihou  hast  never  told 
How.  from  a  flower,  into  a  fish  of  gold 
Apoilo  chang'd  thee ;  how  lliou  next  didst  seem 
\  black-ey'd  swan  upon  the  widening  stream ; 
\nd  when  thou  first  didst  in  that  mirror  trace 
e  placid  features  of  a  human  face : 
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Or,  on  the  wavy  grass  outstretched  supinely, 

Pry  'mong  the  stars,  to  strive  to  think  divinely: 

That  I  should  never  hear  Apollo's  song. 

Though  feathery  clouds  were  floating  all  along  10 

The  purple  west,  and,  two  bright  streaks  between. 

The  golden  lyre  itself  were  dimly  seen : 

That  the  still  murmur  of  the  honey  bee 

Would  never  teach  a  rural  song  to  me : 

That  the  bright  glance  from  beauty's  eyelids  slanting  1 5 

Would  never  make  a  lay  of  mine  enchanting. 

Or  warm  my  breast  with  ardour  to  unfold 

Some  tale  of  love  and  arms  in  time  of  old. 

But  there  are  times,  when  those  that  love  the  bay. 

Fly  from  all  sorrowing  far,  far  a^'ay ;  20 

A  sudden  glow  comes  on  them,  nought  they  see 

In  water,  earth,  or  air,  but  poesy. 

It  has  been  said,  dear  George,  and  true  I  hold  it, 

(For  knightly  Spenser  to  Libertas  told  it,) 

That  when  a  Poet  is  in  such  a  trance,  25 

In  air  he  sees  white  coursers  paw,  and  prance, 

Bestridden  of  gay  knights,  in  gay  apparel, 

Who  at  each  other  tilt  in  playful  quarrel. 

And  what  we,  ignorantly,  sheet-lightning  call, 

Is  the  swift  opening  of  their  wide  portal,  30 

When  the  bright  warder  blows  his  trumpet  clear. 

Whose  tones  reach  nought  on  earth  but  Poet's  ear. 

When  these  enchanted  portals  open  wide. 

And  through  the  light  the  horsemen  swiftly  glide. 

The  Poet's  eye  can  reach  those  golden  halls,  35 

And  view  the  glory  of  their  festivals : 

Their  ladies  fair,  that  in  the  distance  seem 

Fit  for  the  silv'ring  of  a  seraph's  dream  ; 

Their  rich  brimm'd  goblets,  that  incessant  run 

Like  the  bright  spots  that  move  about  the  sun ;  40 

And,  when  upheld,  the  wine  from  each  bright  jar 

Pours  with  the  lustre  of  a  falling  star. 

Yet  further  off,  are  dimly  seen  their  bowers, 


(34)  See  note  to  line  44.  page  35. 

(37)  The  transcript  reads  bright  for  fair, 

(42)  Hunt  (see  Appendix)  notes  this  comparison  of  poured  wine  to  a  filling 
star  as  an  instance  of  Keats's  early  *'  tendency  to  notice  everything  too  indiscrimi- 
nately and  without  an  eye  to  natural  proportion  and  effect ; "  and  the  comparison  in 
irerses  48-50  is  chained  with  the  same  &ult 
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Of  ivliicli,  no  mortal  eye  can  reach  the  flowers; 
And  'lis  right  just,  for  well  Apollo  knows 
'Twould  make  the  Poet  quarrel  with  the  rose. 
All  that's  reveal'd  from  that  far  seat  of  Misses, 
Is,  the  clear  fountains'  intcrchaaging  kisses. 
As  gracefully  descending,  tight  and  thin, 
Like  silver  streaks  across  a  dcilphin''s  fin, 
When  he  upswimmelh  firom  the  coral  caves. 
And  sports  with  half  his  tail  above  the  waves, 

Tliese  wonders  strange  he  sees,  and  many  more. 
Whose  head  is  pregnant  with  poetic  lore. 
Should  he  upon  an  evening  ramble  fare 
With  forehead  to  the  soothing  breezes  bare, 
Would  he  nauglit  see  but  the  dark,  silent  blue 
With  all  its  diamonds  trembling  through  and  through? 
Or  the  coy  moon,  when  in  the  wavineAS 
Of  whitest  clouds  she  does  her  beauty  dress, 
And  staidly  pices  higher  up,  a.nd  higher. 
Like  a  ssveet  nun  in  holy-day  attire? 
Ah,  yes  !  much  more  would  start  into  his  sight  — 
e  revelries,  and  mysteries  of  night : 
d  should  1  ever  see  them,  I  will  tell  you 
:h  tales  as  needs  must  with  amazement  spell  you. 
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«*  My  happy  thoughts  sententious ;  he  will  teem 

•*  With  lofty  periods  when  my  verses  fire  him, 

•*  And  then  Til  stoop  from  heaven  to  inspire  him.  80 

*«  Lays  have  I  left  of  such  a  dear  delight 

*•  That  maids  will  sing  them  on  their  bridal  night. 

•*  Gay  villagers,  upon  a  morn  of  May, 

«•  When  they  have  tir'd  their  gentle  limbs  with  play, 

«*  And  formed  a  snowy  dircle  on  the  grass,  85 

**  And  placed  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  lass 

••  Who  chosen  is  their  queen,  — with  her  fine  head 

« *  Crowned  with  flowers  purple,  white,  and  red : 

**  For  there  the  lilly,  and  the  musk-rose,  sighing, 

«*  Are  emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dying :  90 

«'  Between  her  breasts,  that  never  yet  felt  trouble, 

«•  A  bunch  of  violets  full  blown,  and  double, 

*  •  Serenely  sleep :  —  she  from  a  casket  takes 

**  A  little  book,  — and  then  a  joy  awakes 

«*  About  each  youthful  heart,  — with  stifled  cries,  95 

•*  And  rubbing  of  white  hands,  and  sparkling  eyes: 

* «  For  she's  to  read  a  tale  of  hopes,  and  fears ; 

One  that  I  foster'd  in  my  youthful  years : 

The  pearls,  that  on  each  glist'ning  circle  sleep, 
**  Gush  ever  and  anon  with  silent  creep,  1 00 

«*  Lur'd  by  the  innocent  dimples.     To  sweet  rest 
«•  Shall  the  dear  babe,  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
«'  Be  luird  with  songs  of  mine.     Fair  world,  adieu ! 
«•  Thy  dales,  and  hills,  are  fading  from  my  view: 
*'  Swiftly  I  mount,  upon  wide  spreading  pinions,  105 

«•  Far  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  thy  dominions. 
**  Full  joy  I  feel,  while  thus  I  cleave  the  air, 
«•  That  my  soft  verse  will  charm  thy  daughters  fair, 
•*  And  warm  thy  sons !  "  Ah,  my  dear  friend  and  brother, 
Could  I,  at  once,  my  mad  ambition  smother,  no 

For  tasting  joys  like  these,  sure  I  should  be 
Happier,  and  dearer  to  society. 
At  times,  His  true,  Pve  felt  relief  from  pain 
When  some  bright  thought  has  darted  through  my  brain : 
Through  all  that  day  Tve  felt  a  greater  pleasure  1 15 

Than  if  Td  brought  to  light  a  hidden  treasure. 
As  to  my  sonnets,  though  none  else  should  heed  them, 
I  feel  delighted,  still,  that  you  should  read  them. 

(86)  The  transcript  reads  — 

Placing  in  midst  thereof,  that  happy  lass. 
(118)  The  transcript  reads  will  for  should. 


« t 
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I  have  had  much  calm  enjoyment, 
Stri^lch'd  on  thegrass  at  my  besl  lov'il  employment 
Of  scribbling  lines  for  you.     These  things  I  thought 
While,  in  my  face,  the  freshest  brceie  1  caught- 
E'en  now  I'm  piUow'd  on  a  bed  of  flowers 
That  crowns  a  lofty  elift,  which  proudly  towers 
Above  the  ocean-waves.     The  stalks,  and  blades, 
Clicquer  my  tablet  with  their  quivering  shades. 
Ori  one  side  is  a  field  of  drooping  oats, 
Through  which  the  poppies  show  their  scarlet  coats ; 
So  pert  and  useless,  that  they  bring  to  mind 
The  scarlet  coats  that  pester  human-kind. 
And  on  the  other  sidn,  outspread,  is  seen 
Ocean's  blue  mantle  streak'd  with  purple,  and  green. 
Now  'tL-!  I  see  a  canvass'd  ship,  and  now 
Mark  the  bright  silver  curling  round  her  prow. 
I  sei;  ihe  lark  down-dropping  to  his  nest. 
Aril  ilii-  lirti.id  winged  sea-gull  never  at  rest; 
f'lir  uli.ii  Tio  more  he  spreads  his  feathers  free, 
Hi-  111.  .i-.(  is  (lancing  on  the  restless  sea. 

t  my  eyes  into  the  west, 
iV'hich  at  this  moment  is  in  sunbeams  drest : 
V  westward  tarn  ? 


s  but  to  kiss  my  hand,  dear  George,  to  y 
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In  milky  nest,  and  sip  them  off  at  leisure.  10 

But  not  a  moment  can  he  there  insure  them, 

Nor  to  such  downy  rest  can  he  allure  them ; 

For  down  they  rush  as  though  they  would  be  free. 

And  drop  like  hours  into  eternity. 

Just  like  that  bird  am  I  in  loss  of  time,  15 

Whene'er  I  venture  on  the  stream  of  rhyme ; 

With  shattered  boat,  oar  snapt,  and  canvass  rent, 

I  slowly  sail,  scarce  knowing  my  intent ; 

Still  scooping  up  the  water  with  my  fingers, 

In  which  a  trembling  diamond  never  lingers.  20 

By  this,  friend  Charles,  you  may  fiill  plainly  see 

Why  I  have  never  penned  a  line  to  thee : 

Because  my  thoughts  were  never  free,  and  clear, 

And  little  fit  to  please  a  classic  ear ; 

Because  my  wine  was  of  too  poor  a  savour  25 

For  one  whose  palate  gladdens  in  the  flavour 

Of  sparkling  Helicon :  —  small  good  it  were 

To  take  him  to  a  desert  rude,  and  bare. 

Who  had  on  Baix's  shore  reclined  at  ease, 

While  Tasso's  page  was  floating  in  a  breeze  30 

That  gave  soft  music  from  Armida's  bowers. 

Mingled  with  fragrance  from  her  rarest  flowers : 

Small  good  to  one  who  had  by  Mulla's  stream 

Fondled  the  maidens  with  the  breasts  of  cream ; 

Who  had  beheld  Bclphoebe  in  a  brook,  35 

And  lovely  Una  ;n  a  leafy  nook. 

And  Archimago  leaning  o'er  his  book : 

Who  had  of  all  that's  sweet  tasted,  and  seen, 

From  silv'ry  ripple,  up  to  beauty's  queen ; 

From  the  sequester'd  haunts  of  gay  Titania,  40 

To  the  blue  dwelling  of  divine  Urania : 

One,  who,  of  late,  had  ta'en  sweet  forest  walks 

With  him  who  elegantly  chats,  and  talks  — 

The  wrong'd  Libertas,  —  who  has  told  you  stories 

Of  laurel  chaplets,  and  Apollo's  glories ;  45 

Of  troops  chivalrous  prancing  through  a  city, 

And  tearful  ladies  made  for  love,  and  pity : 

With  many  else  which  I  have  never  known. 

Thus  have  I  thought ;  and  days  on  days  have  flown 

Slowly,  or  rapidly  —  unwilling  still  50 

For  you  to  try  my  dull,  unlearned  quill. 

(44)  Mrs.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  speaking  from  knowledge  derived  from  her 
husband,  tells  me  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  Libertas  being,  as  one  would 
naturally  imagine,  a  name  for  Leigh  Hunt. 
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Nor  should  I  now,  but  lliat  I've  known  you  long; 

Tial  you  first  taught  me  all  the  sweets  of  song: 

The  grand,  the  sweet,  the  terse,  the  free,  ihe  tine ; 

What  swell'd  with  pathos,  and  what  right  divine : 

Spenserian  vowels  that  elope  with  ease. 

And  float  along  like  birds  o'er  summer  seas ; 

Miltonian  stormti,  and  more,  Miltonian  tenderness ; 

Michael  in  arms,  and  more,  meek  Eve's  fair  slenderness. 

Who  read  for  me  the  sonnet  swelling  loudly 

Up  to  its  climax  and  then  dying  proudly? 

Who  found  for  me  the  grandeur  of  the  ode, 

Growing,  like  Atlas,  stronger  from  its  load? 

Who  lei  me  taste  that  more  than  cordial  dram, 

The  sharp,  the  rapier- pointed  epigram? 

Show'd  me  that  epic  was  of  all  the  king. 

Round,  vast,  and  spanning  all  like  Saturn's  ring? 

You  too  upheld  Ihe  veil  from  Clio's  beauty. 

And  pointed  out  the  palriol's  slern  duty ; 

The  might  of  Alfred,  and  the  shaft  of  Tell; 

The  hand  of  Rmtus,  that  so  grandly  fell 

VJpon  a  tyrant's  head.     All  !  had  I  never  seen. 

Or  known  your  kindness,  what  might  I  have  been? 

What  my  enjoyments  in  my  youthful  years. 

Bereft  of  all  that  now  my  life  endears? 
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As  though  she  were  reclining  in  a  bed  95 

Of  bean  blossoms,  in  heaven  freshly  shed. 

No  sooner  had  I  stepped  into  these  pleasures 

Than  I  began  to  think  of  rhymes  and  measures : 

The  air  that  floated  by  me  seem'd  to  say 

'*  Write  !  thou  wilt  never  have  a  better  day."  100 

And  so  I  did.     When  many  lines  Td  written, 

Though  with  their  grace  I  was  not  oversmitten. 

Yet,  as  my  hand  was  warm,  I  thought  Td  better 

Trust  to  my  feelings,  and  write  you  a  letter. 

Such  an  attempt  required  an  inspiration  105 

Of  a  peculiar  sort,  —  a  consummation ;  — 

Which,  had  I  felt,  these  scribblings  might  have  been 

Verses  from  which  the  soul  would  never  wean : 

But  many  days  have  past  since  last  my  heart 

Was  warmM  luxuriously  by  divine  Mozart;  li'* 

By  Ame  delighted,  or  by  Handel  maddened ; 

Or  by  the  song  of  Erin  pierc'd  and  sadden'd : 

What  time  you  were  before  the  music  sitting. 

And  the  rich  notes  to  each  sensation  fitting. 

Since  I  have  walked  with  you  through  shady  lanes  i  F  5 

That  freshly  terminate  in  open  plains. 

And  revel'd  in  a  chat  that  ceased  not 

When  at  night-fall  among  your  books  we  got : 

No,  nor  when  supper  came,  nor  after  that,  — 

Nor  when  reluctantly  I  took  my  hat ;  120 

No,  nor  till  cordially  you  shook  my  hand 

Mid-way  between  our  homes :  —  your  accents  bland 

Still  sounded  in  my  ears,  when  I  no  more 

Could  hear  your  footsteps  touch  the  grav'ly  floor. 

Sometimes  I  lost  them,  and  then  found  again;  125 

You  changed  the  footpath  for  the  grassy  plain. 

In  those  still  moments  I  have  wish'd  you  joys 

That  well  you  know  to  honor :  —  •  •  Lifers  very  toys 

*•  With  him,"  said  I,  •*  will  take  a  pleasant  charm ; 

*•  It  cannot  be  that  ought  will  work  him  harm."  130 

These  thoughts  now  come  o'er  me  with  all  their  might :  — 

Again  I  shake  your  hand,  —  friend  Charles,  good  night. 

September,  1816. 

(130)  Hunt  says  (see  Appendix),  in  evident  allusion  to  Keats's  prowess  as  a 
boxer  and  readiness  to  back  his  friends  — "  we  can  only  add,  without  any  disre- 
spect to  the  graver  warmth  of  our  young  poet,  that  if  Ought  attempted  it.  Ought 
would  find  he  had  stout  work  to  do  with  more  thaji  one  person."  The  student  will 
probably  turn  to  the  posthumous  poems  and  compare  these  epistles  with  that  to 
John  Hamilton  Reynolds  written  in  18 18. 


TO    MY    BROTHER    GEORGE. 

MANV  the  wonders  I  this  day  have  seen: 
The  sun,  when  first  he  kisl  away  the  tears 
That  fill'd  the  eyes  of  mom ;  —  the  laurelPd  peen 
Who  from  the  feathery  gold  of  evening  lean ;  — 


beanng  penclllEd  ikelcha  b)|  K( 
tsl  dr.uis  {in  pencil  also)  of  (his  k 


d  (his  draft  with  a  careful  irantcripl  made  byGeoigt 
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The  ocean  with  its  vastness,  its  blue  green, 

Its  ships,  its  rocks,  its  caves,  its  hopes,  its  fears,  — 

Its  voice  mysterious,  which  whoso  hears 
Must  think  on  what  will  be,  and  what  has  been. 
E'en  now,  dear  George,  while  this  for  you  I  write, 

Cynthia  is  from  her  silken  curtains  peeping 
So  scantly,  that  it  seems  her  bridal  night. 

And  she  her  half-discover'd  revels  keeping. 
But  what,  without  the  social  thought  of  thee. 
Would  be  the  wonders  of  the  sky  and  sea? 


II. 

TO    


HAD  I  a  man^s  fair  form,  then  might  my  sighs 
Be  echoed  swiftly  through  that  ivory  shell 
Thine  ear,  and  find  thy  gentle  heart ;  so  well 
Would  passion  arm  me  for  the  enterprize : 
But  ah !  I  am  no  knight  whose  foeman  dies ; 
No  cuirass  glistens  on  my  bosom's  swell ; 
I  am  no  happy  shepherd  of  the  dell 
Whose  lips  have  trembled  with  a  maiden's  eyes. 
Yet  must  I  dote  upon  thee,  —  call  thee  sweet, 
Sweeter  by  far  than  Hybla's  honied  roses 
When  steep'd  in  dew  rich  to  intoxication. 
Ah !  I  will  taste  that  dew,  for  me  H  is  meet. 
And  when  the  moon  her  pallid  face  discloses, 
ril  gather  some  by  spells,  and  incantation. 

Tom  Keats's  copy-book  contains  a  transcript  of  this  sonnet  showing  no  variation 
n  the  text,  except  by  a  copyist's  error  at  the  end,  —  the  last  word  being  incan/a/ions, 
rhere  is  no  heading  beyond  the  word  Sonnet^  no  date,  and  no  clue  to  the  identity 
»f  the  person  addrcued. 
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I  HUNT  LEFT  PRISON. 

WHAT  though,  for  showing  truth  to  fUtter'd  state. 
Kind  Huat  wa.s  shut  in  prison,  yet  has  he. 
In  his  immorta!  spirit,  been  as  free 
As  the  sky-searching  lark,  and  as  elate. 
Minion  of  grandeur!  think  you  he  did  wait? 
Think  you  he  nought  but  prison  walls  did  see. 
Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  unturn'dst  the  key? 
Ah,  no!  far  happier,  nobler  was  his  fate  ! 

I    The  Hunts  left  prison  on  Ihe  and  of  February  1815,  according  to  Leigh  Hum's 
il,  though  Thornton  Hunt  snys  the  3rd  at  page  90.  \'olume  I,  o(  the 
KM  (1B61).    The  eiprcasions  employed  lowords  Leigh    Hunt  in  Ihu 
101.  one  would  bay,  intemperale;  ond  yet,  adding  Ihe  innocuous  phrase 
n  SJt^  and  foiUy  (lines  354-^5), 

1 1  was  a  poet's  house  who  keeps  the  kevs 
Of  pleasure's  tcmptc. 
;1  that  the  little  volume  was  dedicated  lo  Hunt,  rrofcs!or  Wilson,  weTl  Ae- 
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In  Spenser's  halls  he  strayed,  and  bowers  fair, 

Culling  enchanted  flowers ;  and  he  flew 
With  daring  Milton  through  the  fields  of  air: 

To  regions  of  his  own  his  genius  true 
Took  happy  flights.     Who  shall  his  fame  impair 

When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched  crew? 


IV. 

HOW  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of  time ! 
A  few  of  them  have  ever  been  the  food 
Of  my  delighted  fancy,  —  I  could  brood 
Over  their  beauties,  earthly,  or  sublime : 
And  often,  when  I  sit  me  down  to  rhyme, 

These  will  in  throngs  before  my  mind  intrude : 
But  no  confusion,  no  disturbance  rude 
Do  they  occasion ;  H  is  a  pleasing  chime. 
So  the  unnumberM  sounds  that  evening  store ; 
The  songs  of  birds  —  the  whisp'ring  of  the  leaves 
The  voice  of  waters  —  the  great  bell  that  heaves 
With  solemn  sound,  — and  thousand  others  more. 

That  distance  of  recognizance  bereaves. 
Make  pleasing  music,  and  not  wild  uproar. 

of  this  Paper  from  Prison"  occupied  the  first  page  of  Th€  Examiner  for  Sunday, 
the  5th  of  February  1815.    The  opening  is  as  follows :  — 

*'The  two  years'  imprisonment  inmcted  on  the  Proprietors  of  this  Paper  for 
difTering  with  the  Morning  Post  on  the  merits  of  the  Prince  Regent,  expired  on 
Thursday  last;  and  on  that  day  accordingly  we  quitted  our  respective  Jails.*'  On 
the  subject  of  how  the^  felt  on  the  occasion,  Hunt  excuses  himself  from  particu- 
larity, but  observes  with  characteristic  pleasantness,  *'  there  is  a  feeling  of  space 
and  of  airy  clearness  about  everything,  which  is  alternately  delightful  and  painful." 
The  greater  part  of  the  article  is  far  from  being  in  Hunt's  best  manner ;  but  the  end 
should  stand  on  record  here :  "  We  feel  that  we  have  driven  another  nail  or  two 
into  the  old  oaken  edifice  of  EJiglish  Liberty;  and  if  we  have  rapped  our  fingers  a 
little  in  the  operation,  it  is  only  a  laugh  and  a  wring  of  the  hands,  and  all  is  as  it 
should  be.'* 

Hunt  adduces  the  first  line  (see  Appendix)  as  an  example  of  Keats's  '*  sense  of 
the  proper  variety  of  versification  without  a  due  consideration  of  its  principles," 
and  very  justly  adds.  **  by  no  contrivance  of  any  sort  can  we  prevent  this  from 
jumping  out  of  the  heroic  measure  into  mere  rhythm icality."  Clarke  records  that 
when  this  and  one  or  two  other  early  poems  of  keats  were  first  shown  by  him  to 
Hunt,  Horace  Smith,  being  present,  remarked  on  the  13th  line,  "  What  a  well- 
condensed  expression  for  a  youth  so  young  I " 
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TO  A   FRIEND  WHO  SENT  ME  SOME  ROSES. 


AS  lale  I  rambled  in  llie  happy  fields. 
What  lime  Ihe  sky-lark  shakes  the  tremulous  de«r 
From  his  lush  clover  covert ;  —  when  anew 
Adventurous  knighls  take  up  their  dinted  shields : 
I  saw  the  sweetest  flower  wild  nature  yields, 
A  fresh-blown  musk-rose ;  't  visa  the  first  thai  threw 
Its  sweets  upon  the  summer:  grBcefit]  it  grew 
As  is  the  wand  that  queen  Tilania  wields. 
And,  as  I  feasted  on  its  ftagrancy, 

1  thought  the  garden-rose  it  far  excell'd ; 
Bui  when,  O  Wells  !  thy  roses  came  lo  me 

My  sense  with  their  deliciousaess  was  spell'd : 
Soft  voices  had  they,  that  nith  tender  plea 
Whisper'd  of  peace,  and  tnith,  and  friendliness  unqucll'd. 


TO  O.   A.  V. 

"N  TYMPH  of  the  downward  smile  and  ddelong  daact, 
IN     In  what  diviner  moments  of  the  day 

Art  thou  most  lovely?  —  when  gone  far  astray 
Into  the  labyrinths  of  sweet  utterance, 
Or  when  serenely  wand'ring  in  a  trance 

Of  sober  thought  ?  —  or  when  starting  away 

With  careless  robe  to  meet  the  morning  ray 
Thou  spar'st  the  flowers  in  thy  mazy  dance? 
Haply  'tis  when  thy  ruby  lips  part  sweetly, 

And  so  remain,  because  thou  listenest : 
But  thou  to  please  wert  nurtured  so  completely 

That  I  can  never  tell  what  mood  is  best. 
I  shall  as  soon  pronounce  which  Grace  more  neatly 

l^ips  it  before  Apollo  than  the  rest. 


VII. 

O  SOLITUDE  !  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell. 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings ;  climb  with  me  to  the  steep,  — 
Nature's  otnervalory  —  whence  the  dell. 
Its  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  sweU, 

The  lubiect  of  this  sonnet  was  Mbs  Georgiana  Augusta  Wylie.aAerwards  the  wiAs 
olKeaU'sbroiherGeo^e,  and  now  (1881)  Mrs.  Jeffrey.  I  should  not  have  con- 
Dccied  the  sonnet  positively  with  this  Jady  had  1  not  seen  the  manuscript  in  Keals's 
writing,  headed  "  To  Miss  Wylic,"  The  manuscript  corresponds  verbatim  wilh 
the  sonnet  aa  published  in  iSit  ;  but  in  the  two  quatrains  the  belter  punctuation  is 
that  of  the  manuscript ;  and  I  have  followed  it  in  the  text.  The  Ihirteenih  line 
shows  one  correction  ;  NjwifM  was  originally  written  where  Graci  now  stands.  In 
a  transcript  in  Tom  Keats's  copy-book  we  read  jehal  gnue ;  and  the  sonnet  is 
tieaded  "  Sonnet  to  a  Lady,"  and  dated  "  Dee.  tSi6." 

This  Sonnet,  published  in  The  Examiatr  lor  the  5th  of  May  1816.  licned  "  J. 
K,"  is  stated  by  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  {GemlUmaiC s  Magaiint  lot  February 
1874)  to  be  "  Keats's  first  puiiiiAfd  poem.^'  In  Tom  Keats's  copy-book  it  Is 
headed"  Sonnet  to  Solitude,'' and  undated.  The  only  vari.ilion  is  in  \ineg,  —  /'d  fill 
riL  7»e £j-*"t«rteadsrn'<Ti{or»-i^^i-'(  in  line  5.  and  lines  gandlostaod  thus  — 
Ah  1  fain  would  I  Sequent  such  scenes  with  thee; 
But  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind. 
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May  seem  a  span ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 

'Mongst  boughs  pavillion'd,  where  the  deer's  swift  leap 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  foi-glove  bell. 

But  though  VW  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee, 
Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind. 
Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refin'd, 

Is  my  soul's  pleasure ;  and  it  sure  must  be 
Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human-kind, 

When  to  thy  hsunta  two  kindred  spirits  See. 


TO  MY  BROTHERS. 

SNf  ALL,  busy  flames  piay  through  the  fresh  laid  coals. 
And  their  faint  cracklings  o'er  our  silence  creep 
Like  whispers  of  the  household  gods  that  keep 
A  gentle  empire  o'er  fraternal  souls. 
And  while,  for  rhymes,  1  searcli  around  the  poles. 
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This  is  your  birth-day  Tom,  and  I  rejoice 

That  thus  it  passes  smoothly,  quietly. 
Many  such  eves  of  gently  whispMng  noise 

May  we  together  pass,  and  calmly  try 
What  are  this  world's  true  joys,  —  ere  the  great  voice. 

From  its  £ur  face,  shall  bid  our  spirits  fly. 

November  i8,  z8i6w 


IX.^ 


KEEN,  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  there 
Among  the  bushes  half  leafless,  and  dry ; 
The  stars  look  very  cold  about  the  sky. 
And  I  have  many  miles  on  foot  to  fu-e. 
Yet  fed  I  little  of  the  cool  bleak  air. 
Or  of  the  dead  leaves  nisding  drearily. 
Or  of  those  silver  lamps  that  bum  on  high. 
Or  of  the  distance  from  home's  pleasant  lair : 
For  I  am  brimfull  of  the  friendlioess 

That  in  a  little  cottage  I  have  found ; 
Of  £ur-hairM  Milton's  eloquent  distress. 

And  all  his  love  for  gentle  Lydd  drownM : 
Of  lovely  Laura  in  her  light  green  dress. 
And  faixhkl  Petrarch  ^oriously  crown'd. 


TX)  one  who  has  been  long  in  dty  pent, 
X      Tis  verv  sweet  to  look  into  the  (air 

And  open  £ace  of  heaven,  —  to  breathe  a  prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's  content, 

*  Clarke  records  that  this  tonnet  was  wiitten  on  the  occasion  of  Keats's  first  b^ 
comii^  acquainted  with  Leigh  Hunt  at  the  Cottage  in  the  Vale  of  Heahh,  Hamp- 
stead. 

t  In  a  tnfiiscrip^  in  the  hand-writixig  of  George  Keats  this  sonnet  is  subscribed  as 
*  Written  in  the  ridds — Inne  1816.  The  variations  shown  by  this  manuscript, 
no  doubt  correctlj  copied  from  the  origina],  are.  —  in  line  2.  ac^mt  for  into;  in  line 
\tngktiot  Utu:  m  line  5  Jkearfs  is  written  correctly,  tbou^  hearts  is  «rroi]|gl> 
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Faligued  lie  sinks  into  some  pleasant  tair 

Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  gciilk'  tide  of  lo\'e  and  languishmcnt? 
Ri;tuming  home  at  evening',  with  an  ear 

Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel,  — an  eye 
Wateliing  tlie  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  career. 

He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by; 
E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 

That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently. 


OS   FIKST    LOOKING    I 

MUCH  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  slates  and  kingdoms  seei 
Hound  many  western  islands  have  I  beea 
Which  hards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  1  been  told 

That  (leep-brow'd  Homer  rul'd  as  his  demesne; 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  Innd  ard  bf»ld : 
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Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  *, 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star'd  at  the  Pacific  —  and  all  his  men 

LookM  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


ation  in  line  7  is  of  value  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  reminiscences  of  Clarke,  who 
says  the  seventh  line  originally  stood  thus : 

Yet  could  I  never  tell  what  men  could  mean 

and  that  Keats  substituted  the  reading  of  the  text  because  he  considered  the  first 
reading  "bald,  and  too  simply  wondering."  But  he  may  have  been  actuated  by 
another  reason  also,  as  thus :  in  an  article  headed  "  Youn^  Poets  "  in  The  Examiner 
for  the  ist  of  December  1816,  Hunt  had  spoken  in  high  praise  of  a  set  of  Keats's  man- 
uscript poems  shown  to  him,  and  had  printed  this  one  as  given  in  Tom  Keats's 
copy-l>ook,  with  the  remark  that  it  contained  "  one  incorrect  rhyme.*'  The  only 
disputable  rhyme  is  that  of  puan  and  demesne,  and  that  is  got  rid  of  by  the  revision. 
*•  The  rest  of  the  composition,"  says  Hunt,  "  with  the  exception  of  a  little  vagueness 
in  calling  the  rq^ons  of  poetry  *  the  realms  of  gold,'  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
excellent,  especially  the  last  six  lines.  The  word  swims  is  complete ;  and  the  whole 
conclusion  is  equally  powerful  and  quiet."  He  amears  to  have  become  reconciled 
to  "  the  realms  of  gold"  in  later  years,  to  judge  from  the  close  of  that  charming 
work  Imagination  and  Fancy,  Speaking  of  this  sonnet  he  savs  at  page  345  ( I  quote 
the  third  edition,  dated  1846),  —  "  *  Stared '  has  been  thought  by  some  too  violent, 
but  it  is  precisely  the  word  required  by  the  occasion.  The  Spaniard  was  too  origi- 
nal and  ardent  a  man  either  to  look,  or  to  affect  to  look,  coldly  superior  to  it.  His 
*  eagle  eyes '  are  from  life,  as  may  be  seen  by  Titian's  portrait  of  him."  Of  the  last 
line,  which  ends  the  poetry  of  Imagination  and  Fancy,  Hunt  says  "  We  leave  the 
reader  standing  upon  it,  with  all  the  illimitable  world  of  thought  and  feeling  before 
him.  to  which  his  imagination  will  have  been  brought,  while  journeying  through 
these  •  realms  of  gold.' " 

The  last  four  lines  seem  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Robertson's  History  of  America, 
recorded  by  Oarke  as  among  Keats's  later  school  reading;  but,  as  Mr.  Tennyson 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Palgrave  {Golden  Treasuty,  1861, page  320)  the  reference  should 
really  be  to  Balboa.  From  Hunt's  remark  about  the  portrait  it  is  clear  this  was  no 
mere  slip  of  the  pen :  Cortez  was  the  man  whom  Keats's  imagination  saw  in  the 
situation,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  memorv  betrayed  him,  for  it  seems  un- 
likely that  he  met  with  the  story  elsewhere,  told  of  Cortez.  The  passage  in  Robert- 
son's History  of  America  (Works,  edition  of  1817,  Volume  VIII,  page  287)  is  as 
follows : 

**  At  length  the  Indians  assured  them,  that  from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain  they 
should  discover  the  ocean  which  was  the  object  of  their  wishes.  When,  with  infinite 
toil,  they  had  climbed  up  the  cpreater  part  of  that  steep  ascent,  Balboa  commanded 
his  men  to  halt,  and  advanced  alone  to  the  summit,  that  he  might  be  the  first  who 
should  enjoy  a  spectacle  which  he  had  so  long  desired.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  the 
South  Sea  stretching  in  endless  prospect  below  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  u]) 
his  hands  to  heaven,  returned  thantcs  to  God,  who  had  conducted  him  to  a  discov- 
ery so  beneficial  to  his  country,  and  so  honourable  to  himself.  His  followers,  ob- 
serving his  transports  of  joy,  rushed  forward  to  join  in  his  wonder,  exultation,  and 
gratitude." 

An  account  of  this  incident  will  also  be  found  in  Washington  Irving's  Voyages 
and  Discoviriti  of  the  Companions  of  Columbus.  The  reader  will  of  course  turn  to 
the  Sonnet  to  Homer  among  the  posthumous  Poems  of  i8i8,and  read  it  in  connex- 
ion with  this  one  published  by  Keats.  It  is  not  difHcult  to  decide  which  is  the  finer ; 
but  that,  though  not  so  great  a  sonnet  as  this,  has  some  lines  that  are  hardly  indeed 
to  be  surpassed. 
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AN  EARLY   HOUR.* 

GIVK  me  a  golden  pen,  and  let  me  lean 
<;)ii  hcap'd  up  flowers,  in  regions  clear,  and  fer; 
Bring  me  a  tablet  whiter  than  a  star, 
Or  hand  of  hymning  angel,  when  't  is  seen 
The  silver  slrings  of  heavenly  harp  atween : 
And  let  there  glide  by  many  a  pearly  car. 
Pink  robes,  and  wavy  hair,  and  diamond  jar. 
And  half  discovered  wings,  and  glances  keen. 
The  while  let  music  wander  round  my  ears, 
And  as  it  reaches  each  delicious  ending, 
Let  me  write  down  a  line  of  glorious  tone. 
And  full  of  many  wonders  of  the  spheres ; 
For  what  a  height  my  spirit  is  contending ! 
Tis  not  content  so  soon  to  be  alone. 
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What  when  a  stout  unbending  champion  awes 
Envy,  and  Malice  to  their  native  sty  ? 

Unnumbered  souls  breathe  out  a  still  applause. 
Proud  to  behold  him  in  his  country's  eye. 


XIV. 

ADDRESSED   TO   THE   SAME.* 

GREAT  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning ; 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake, 

Who  on  Helvellyn's  summit,  wide  awake, 
Catches  his  freshness  from  Archangel's  wing : 
He  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring. 

The  social  smile,  the  chain  for  Freedom's  sake : 

And  lo !  —  whose  stedfastness  would  never  take 
A  meaner  sound  than  Raphael's  whispering. 
And  other  spirits  there  are  standing  apart 

Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come ; 
These,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart. 

And  other  pulses.     Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  mighty  workings  ?  — 

Listen  awhile  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb. 


XV. 

ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER   AND   CRICKET.f 

THE  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead : 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice^  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead ; 
That  is  the  Grasshopper's  —  he  takes  the  lead 

♦  In  Tom  Keats*s  copy-book  this  Sonnet  is  headed  simply  "  Sonnet "  and  is  dated 
3i6  merely.    There  are  no  variations.    It  is  almost  superfluous  to  identify  the 
iro  men  referred  to  in  the  first  six  lines  —  Wordsworth  and  Leigh  Hunt. 
t  Clarke  records  that  this  sonnet  was  written  at  I^igh  Hunt's  cottage,  on  a  chal- 
nge  from   Hunt.    See  Clarke's  account  in  his  Recollections  of  Keats ;  and  see 
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In  summer  luxury,  — he  has  never  done 
Witli  his  delights  ;  for  ivhen  tired  oul  with  fun 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 
The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never; 

On  a  lane  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 

Has  wrought  a.  silence,  from  the  stove  there  si 
The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever. 
And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
The  Grasshopper^s  among  some  grassj  liills. 


TO    KOSCIUSKO.* 

GOOD  Kosciusko,  thy  great  name  alone 
Is  a  full  harvest  whence  to  reap  Jiigh  feeling; 
It  comes  upon  us  like  the  glorious  pealing 
Of  the  wide  spheres  — an  everlasting  tone. 
And  now  it  tells  me,  that  in  worlds  unknown. 

t  from  clouds  concealing, 
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XVII. 


HAPPY  is  England !  I  could  be  content 
To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own ; 
To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  blent 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  languishment 
For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 
To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne, 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  worldling  meant. 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless  daughters ; 
Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me, 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging : 
Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing. 
And  float  with  them  about  the  summer  waters. 
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"  As  1  lay  iti  my  Iwd  ilepe  full  unmele 
Was  unlo  me,  liul  why  that  I  ne  roighl 
Rost  i  n<:  wisi,  for  (here  n'os  enhly  wighl 
[As  1  suppose]  had  more  of  henisesc 
Than  I ,  for  1  n'ad  siclciicsse  nor  dixie." 


WHAT  is  more  gentle  than  a  wind  in  summer? 
What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty  hummer 
That  atay."!  one  moment  in  an  open  flower. 
And  buzzes  cheerily  from  bower  to  bowerf 
Wl]at  is  more  tranqiil!  than  a  music-rose  blowing 
In  a  green  island,  far  from  all  men's  linowing  ? 
More  healthful  than  tlie  lealiness  of  dales? 
secret  than  a  nesl  of  nightingales? 
serene  than  Cordelia's 
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Coming  sometimes  like  fearful  claps  of  thunder, 

Or  the  low  rumblings  earth's  regions  under ; 

And  sometimes  like  a  gentle  whispering 

Of  all  the  secrets  of  some  wondVous  thing  30 

That  breathes  about  us  in  the  vacant  air ; 

So  that  we  look  around  with  prying  stare. 

Perhaps  to  see  shapes  of  light,  aerial  lymning, 

And  catch  soft  floatings  from  a  faint-heard  hymning ; 

To  see  the  laurel  wreath,  on  high  suspended,  35 

That  is  to  crown  our  name  when  life  is  ended. 

Sometimes  it  gives  a  glory  to  the  voice. 

And  from  the  heart  up-springs,  rejoice !  rejoice  ! 

Sounds  which  will  reach  the  Framer  of  all  things. 

And  die  away  in  ardent  mutterings.  40 

No  one  who  once  the  glorious  sun  has  seen. 

And  all  the  clouds,  and  felt  his  bosom  clean 

For  his  great  Maker's  presence,  but  must  know 

What  't  is  I  mean,  and  feel  his  being  glow : 

Therefore  no  insult  will  I  give  his  spirit,  45 

By  telling  what  he  sees  from  native  merit. 

O  Poesy  !  for  thee  I  hold  my  pen 

That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 

Of  thy  wide  heaven  —  Should  I  rather  kneel 

Upon  some  mountain-top  until  I  feel  50 

A  glowing  splendour  round  about  me  hung, 

And  echo  back  the  voice  of  thine  own  tongue? 

O  Poesy !  for  thee  I  grasp  my  pen 

That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 

Of  thy  wide  heaven;  yet,  to  my  ardent  prayer,  55 

Yield  from  thy  sanctuary  some  clear  air. 

Smoothed  for  intoxication  by  the  breath 

Of  flowering  bays,  that  I  may  die  a  death 

Of  luxury,  and  my  young  spirit  follow 

The  morning  sun-beams  to  the  great  Apollo  60 

Like  a  fresh  sacrifice ;  or,  if  I  can  bear 

T^e  overwhelming  sweets,  'twill  bring  to  me  the  fair 

Visions  of  all  places :  a  bowery  nook 

Will  be  elysium  —  an  eternal  book 

Whence  I  may  copy  many  a  lovely  saying  65 

About  the  leaves,  and  flowers  —  about  the  playing 

Of  nymphs  In  woods,  and  fountains ;  and  the  shade 

Keeping  a  silence  round  a  sleeping  maid ; 
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And  many  a  verse  from  so  strange  influence 
Thai  we  must  ever  wonder  how,  and  whence 
It  came.     Also  i minings  will  hover 
Kound  my  fire-side,  and  haply  there  discover 
Vistas  of  solemn  beauty,  where  I'd  wander 
In  happy  silence,  like  the  clear  Meander 
Through  ils  lone  vales;   and  where  I  found  a  spot 
Of  awfullcr  shade,  or  an  enchanted  grot. 
Or  a  green  hill  o'erspread  with  chequer'd  dress 
Of  flowers,  and  fearful  from  its  loveliness. 
Write  on  my  tablets  all  that  was  permilled. 
All  that  was  for  our  human  senses  fitted. 
Then  the  events  of  this  wide  world  I'd  selic 
Lilce  a  strong  giant,  and  my  sgiirit  lea/c 
Till  at  its  siioulders  il  should  proudly  see 
Wings  to  find  out  an  immortality. 
Slop  and  consider  I  life  is  but  a  day ; 
A  fragile  dew-drop  on  its  perilous  way 
From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep 
While  his  hont  hastens  to  (he  monstrous  steep 
Of  Monlnnorenci.     Why  so  sad  a  moan? 
bi  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  unblown ; 
The  reading  of  an  ever-changing  lale ; 
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A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we^ll  read.  Iio 

And  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it  best 

May  fan  the  cool  air  gently  o'er  my  rest ; 

Another,  bending  o'er  her  nimble  tread. 

Will  set  a  green  robe  floating  round  her  head, 

And  still  will  dance  with  ever  varied  ease,  1 1 5 

Smiling  upon  the  flowers  and  the  trees : 

Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on 

Through  almond  blossoms  and  rich  cinnamon ; 

Till  in  the  bosom  of  a  leafy  world 

VV'e  rest  in  silence,  like  two  gems  upcurPd  120 

In  the  recesses  of  a  pearly  shell. 

And  can  I  ever  bid  these  joys  farewell  ? 

Yes,  I  must  pass  them  for  a  nobler  life. 

Where  I  may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 

Of  human  hearts :  for  lo !  I  see  afar,  125 

O'ersailing  the  blue  cragginess,  a  car 

And  steeds  with  streamy  manes  —  the  charioteer 

Looks  out  upon  the  winds  with  glorious  fear : 

And  now  the  numerous  tramplings  quiver  lightly 

Along  a  huge  cloud's  ridge ;  and  now  with  sprightly  130 

Wheel  downward  come  they  into  fresher  skies, 

Tipt  round  with  silver  from  the  sun's  bright  eyes. 

Still  downward  with  capacious  whirl  they  glide ; 

And  now  I  see  them  on  a  green-hill's  side 

In  breezy  rest  among  the  nodding  stalks.  135 

The  charioteer  with  wond'rous  gesture  talks 

To  the  trees  and  mountains ;  and  there  soon  appear 

Shapes  of  delight,  of  mystery,  and  fear. 

Passing  along  before  a  dusky  space 

Made  by  some  mighty  oaks :  as  they  would  chase  140 

Some  ever-fleeting  music  on  they  sweep. 

Lo !  how  they  murmur,  laugh,  and  smile,  and  weep : 

Some  with  upholden  hand  and  mouth  severe ; 

Some  with  their  £aces  muffled  to  the  ear 

Between  their  arms;  some,  clear  in  youthful  bloom,  ,145 

Go  glad  and  smilingly  athwart  the  gloom ; 

Some  looking  back,  and  some  with  upward  gaze ; 

Yes,  thousands  in  a  thousand  different  ways 

Flit  onward  —  now  a  lovely  wreath  of  girls 

Dancing  their  sleek  hair  into  tangled  curls ;  1 50 

And  now  broad  wings.     Most  awfully  intent 

The  driver  of  those  steeds  is  forward  bent. 
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And  seems  to  listen  ;  O  that  I  might  koow 
All  that  he  writes  with  such  a  hurrying  glow 


e  fled  —  the  c 


sfled 


Into  the  light  of  heaven,  and  in  their  stead 

A  sense  of  reaJ  things  conies  doubly  strong, 

And.  like  a  muddy  stream,  would  bear  along 

My  ^oul  to  nothingness  :  but  I  will  strive 

Against  all  doubtings,  and  will  keep  alive 

The  thought  of  that  same  chariot,  and  the  strange 

Journey  it  went. 

Is  there  so  small  a  range 
In  the  present  strength  of  manhood,  that  the  high 
Imagination  cannot  freely  fly 
As  she  was  wont  of  old  ?  prepare  her  steeds. 
Paw  up  against  the  light,  and  do  strange  deeds 
Upon  the  clouds  ?    Has  she  not  shown  us  all  ? 
From  the  dear  space  of  ether,  to  the  small 
iireatli  of  new  buds  unfolding  ?     From  the  meaning 
Of  Jove's  hu^c  eye-brow,  to  tlie  tender  greening 
Of  April  meadows  ?      Here  her  altar  shone. 
E'en  in  this  tsle  ;  and  who  could  paragon 
I    The  fervid  choir  that  lifted  uo 
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Why  were  ye  not  awake  ?     But  ye  were  dead 

To  things  ye  knew  not  of,  —  were  closely  wed 

To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule  195 

And  compass  vile :  so  that  ye  taught  a  school 

Of  dolts  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip,  and  fit, 

Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit. 

Their  verses  tallied.     Easy  was  the  task : 

A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask  200 

Of  Poesy.     Ill-£%ted,  impious  race  ! 

That  blasphemM  the  bright  Lyrist  to  his  face. 

And  did  not  know  it,  —  no,  they  went  about. 

Holding  a  poor,  decrepid  standard  out 

MarkM  with  most  flimsy  mottos,  and  in  large  205 

The  name  of  one  Boileau ! 

O  ye  whose  charge 
It  is  to  hover  round  our  pleasant  hills  ! 
Whose  congregated  majesty  so  fills 
My  boundly  reverence,  that  I  cannot  trace 

Your  hallowed  names,  in  this  unholy  place,  210 

So  near  those  common  folk ;  did  not  their  shames 
Affright  you?     Did  our  old  lamenting  Thames 
Delight  you  ?     Did  ye  never  cluster  round 
Delicious  Avon,  with  a  mournful  sound, 

And  weep?     Or  did  ye  wholly  bid  adieu  215 

To  regions  where  no  more  the  laurel  grew  ? 
Or  did  ye  stay  to  give  a  welcoming 
To  some  lone  spirits  who  could  proudly  sing 
Their  youth  away,  and  die  ?     T  was  even  so : 

But  let  me  think  away  those  times  of  woe :  220 

Now  \  Ls  a  feirer  season ;  ye  have  breathed 
Rich  benedictions  o'er  us ;  ye  have  wreathed 
Fresh  garlands :  for  sweet  music  has  been  heard 
In  many  places ;  —  some  has  been  upstirr'd 

From  out  its  crystal  dwelling  in  a  lake,  225 

By  a  swan's  ebon  bill ;  from  a  thick  brake. 
Nested  and  quiet  in  a  valley  mild, 
Bubbles  a  pipe ;  fine  sounds  are  floating  wild 
About  the  earth :  happy  are  ye  and  glad. 

These  things  are  doubtless ;  yet  in  truth  we've  had  230 

Strange  thunders  from  the  potency  of  song ; 
Mingled  indeed  with  what  is  sweet  and  strong, 
From  majesty :  but  in  clear  truth  the  themes 
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Are  ugly  clubs,  the  Poets  Polyphemes 

Disturbing  the  grand  sea.     A  drainless  shower 

Of  light  is  poesy;  't  is  the  supreme  of  power; 

T  is  might  half  slumb'ring  on  its  own  right  arm. 

The  very  archiags  of  her  eye-lids  charm 

A  thousand  willing  agents  to  obey, 

And  still  she  governs  with  the  mildest  sway; 

Rut  strength  alone  though  of  the  Muses  bom 

Is  like  a  fallen  angel :   trees  uptorn. 

iJarkness,  and  worms,  and  shrouds,  and  sepulchres 

Delight  it ;   for  it  feeds  upon  tile  burrs. 

And  thorns  of  hfc;   forgetting  the  great  end 

Of  poesy,  that  it  should  be  a  friend 

To  sooth  the  cares,  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Yet  I  rejoice :   a  myrtle  fairer  than 
K'er  grew  in  Paphos,  from  the  bitter  weeds 
Lifts  its  sweet  head  into  the  air,  and  feeds 
A  silent  space  with  ever  sproutino;  green, 
All  tenderest  birds  there  find  a  pleasant  screen, 
Creep  through  the  shade  with  jaunty  fluKering, 
Nibble  the  lillle  cupped  flowers  and  sing. 
Tlien  let  us  clear  away  t!ie  choaking  thorns 
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That  whining  boyhood  should  with  reverence  bow 

Ere  the  dread  thunderbolt  could  reach  ?     How ! 

If  I  do  hide  myself,  it  sure  shall  be  275 

In  the  very  fene,  the  light  of  Poesy : 

If  I  do  fall,  at  least  I  will  be  laid 

Beneath  the  silence  of  a  poplar  shade ; 

And  over  me  the  grass  shall  be  smooth  shaven ; 

And  there  shall  be  a  kind  memorial  graven.  280 

But  off  Despondence !  miserable  bane  ! 

They  should  not  know  thee,  who  athirst  to  gain 

A  noble  end,  are  thirsty  every  hour. 

What  though  I  am  not  wedthy  in  the  dower 

Of  spanning  wisdom ;  though  I  do  not  know  285 

The  shiftings  of  the  mighty  winds  that  blow 

Hither  and  thither  all  the  changing  thoughts 

Of  man :  though  no  great  minist'ring  reason  sorts 

Out  the  dark  mysteries  of  human  souls 

To  clear  conceiving :  yet  there  ever  rolls  290 

A  vast  idea  before  me,  and  I  glean 

Therefrom  my  liberty ;  thence  too  Pve  seen 

The  end  and  aim  of  Poesy.     T  is  clear 

As  anything  most  true ;  as  that  the  year 

Is  made  of. the  four  seasons  —  manifest  295 

As  a  large  cross,  some  old  cathedral's  crest, 

Lifted  to  the  white  clouds.     Therefore  should  I 

Be  but  the  essence  of  deformity, 

A  coward,  did  my  very  eye-lids  wink 

At  speaking  out  what  1  have  dar'd  to  think.  300 

Ah  !  rather  let  me  like  a  madman  run 

Over  some  precipice ;  let  the  hot  sun 

Melt  my  Dedalian  wings,  and  drive  me  down 

Convuls'd  and  headlong !     Stay !  an  inward  frown 

Of  conscience  bids  me  be  more  calm  awhile.  305 

An  ocean  dim,  sprinkled  with  many  an  Lsle, 

Spreads  awfully  before  me.     How  much  toil ! 

How  many  days  !  what  desperate  turmoil ! 

Ere  I  can  have  explored  its  widenesses. 

Ah,  what  a  task  1  upon  my  bended  knees,  31a 

I  could  unsay  those  —  no,  impossible  ! 

Impossible ! 

For  sweet  relief  Til  dwell 
On  humbler  thoughts,  and  let  this  strange  assay 
Begun  in  gentleness  die  so  away. 
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Z'cn  now  all  tumult  from  ray  bosom  &des: 

I  turn  full  hearted  lo  the  friendly  aids 

That  smooth  the  path  of  honour;   brotherhood. 

And  friendliness  the  nurse  of  mutual  good. 

The  liearty  grasp  that  sends  a  pleasant  sonnet 

Into  the  brain  ere  one  can  think  upon  it; 

1  iie  silence  when  some  rhymes  are  coming  out ; 

And  when  they're  comci  the  very  pleasant  rout: 

The  message  certain  to  be  done  to-morrow. 

'T  is  perliaps  as  well  that  it  should  be  to  borrow 

Some  precious  book  from  out  its  snug  retreat, 

To  cluster  round  it  when  we  next  shall  meet. 

Scarce  can  1  scribble  on;   for  lovely  airs 

Are  fluttering  round  the  room  like  doves  in  pairs; 

Many  delights  of  that  glad  day  recalling. 

When  first  my  senses  caught  their  tender  falling. 

And  with  these  airs  come  forms  of  elegance 

Stooping  their  shoulders  o'er  a  horse's  prance, 

Careless,  and  grand  —  fingers  soft  and  round 

Parting  luxuriant  curls ;  —  and  the  swift  bound 

Of  Bacchus  from  his  chariot,  when  his  eye 

Made  Ariadne's  cheek  look  blushingly. 

'Iius  I  remember  all  the  pleasant  flow 

If  words  at  opening  a  potlfollo. 
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Of  pleasure's  temple.     Round  about  were  hung  355 

The  glorious  features  of  the  bards  who  sung 

In  other  ages  —  cold  and  sacred  busts 

Smiled  at  each  other.      Happy  he  who  trusts 

To  clear  Futurity  his  darlicg  fame  ! 

Then  there  were  fauns  and  satyrs  taking  aim  360 

At  swelling  apples  with  a  frisky  leap 

And  reaching  Angers,  'mid  a  lusdous  heap 

Of  vine-leaves.     Then  there  rose  to  view  a  fene 

Of  liny  marble,  and  thereto  a  train 

Of  nymphs  approaching  fairly  o'er  the  sward  ;  365 

One,  loveliest,  holding  her  white  hand  toward 

The  dazzling  sun-rise :  two  sisters  sweet 

Bending  their  graceful  figures  till  they  meet 

Over  the  trippings  of  a  little  child  : 

And  some  are  hearing,  eagerly,   the  wild  370 

Thrilling  liquidity  of  dewy  piping. 

S«e.  in  another  picture,  nymphs  are  wiping 

Cherishingly  Diana's  timorous  limbs  ;  — 

A  fold  of  lawny  mantle  dabbling  swims 

At  the  bath's  edge,  and  keeps  a  gentle  motion  375 

With  the  subsiding  crystal ;  as  when  ocean 

Heaves  calmly  its  broad  swelling  smoothness  o'er 

Its  rocky  marge,  and  balances  once  more 

The  patient  weeds ;   that  now  unshent  by  foam 

Feel  all  about  their  undulating  home.  380 

Sappho's  meek  head  was  there  half  smiling  down 
At  nothing;  just  as  though  the  earnest  frown 
Of  over  thinking  had  that  moment  gone 
From  off  her  brow,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

Great  Alfred's  too,  with  anxious,  pitying  eyes,  385 

As  if  he  always  listened  to  the  sighs 

Of  the  goaded  world ;  and  Kosciusko's  worn 

By  horrid  suffrance  —  mightily  forlorn, 

Petrarch,  outstepping  from  the  shady  green. 

Starts  at  the  sight  of  Laura ;  nor  can  wean  390 

Shelley  wrote  to  Mrs,  Giibome,    !n  Hum's  Correspondence  (Volume  i,  pa^e  aSg) 
wc  read  "  Kcata'a  SUip  and  Poetry  ii  a  de^cripriun  of  a  parlour  that  was  mine,  no 

BI7  1874)  "  ll  was  in  the  library  al  Hunt's  cottage,  where  an  extemporary  bed  had 
been  nude  up  lor  him  on  the  soft." 
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His  eyes  from  licr  sweet  face.     Most  happy  they  I 

For  over  them  was  seen  a  free  display 

Of  out-spread  wings,  and  from  between  them  shone 

The  face  of  Poesy ;   from  off  her  throne 

She  overlook'd  things  that  1  scarce  could  tell. 

The  very  sense  of  where  1  was  might  well 

Keep  Sleep  aloof:   but  more  than  that  there  came 

Ttiought  after  thought  to  nourish  up  the  tlame 

Within  my  breast ;  so  that  the  morning  light 

Surprised  me  even  from  a  sleepless  night ; 

And  up  I  rose  refresh'd,  and  glad,  and  gay, 

iicsolving  to  begin  that  very  day 

These  lines ;  and  liowsoever  they  be  done, 

1  leave  tliem  as  a  father  docs  liis  son. 
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[In  Woodhouse's  copy  of  Endymion  there  is  a  note  against  the  pas- 
sage •*so  1  will  begin"  &c.,  line  39,  Book  I,  to  the  effect  that  the 
poem  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  181 7  and  finished  in  the  winter  of 
1 81 7-1 8;  and  in  the  title-page  he  has  inserted  April  before  181 8. 
The  statement  corresponds  with  Keats's  own  record  of  May  181 7,  that 
he  was  busying  himself  at  Margate  with  the  commencement  of  Endym- 
ion. This  reference  cannot  of  course  be  to  the  same  Endymion  that 
he  expected  to  finish  in  one  more  attack  when  he  wrote  to  Clarke  in 
December  1 8 1 6.  Probably  the  conception  referred  to  by  Lord  Hough- 
ton (Aldine  edition,  page  xvii)  as  **long  germinating  in  his  fancy" 
really  took  bodily  form  and  substance,  and  that  substance  was  wholly 
rejected,  when  Keats  came  within  the  radius  of  Haydon's  heroic  art 
propaganda,  for  the  design  on  an  ambitious  scale  which  the  next  Spring 
was  to  see  in  print.  Woodhouse  records  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
draft  is  written  **  Burford  Bridge,  Nov.  28,  181 7."  His  statement  as 
to  the  month  of  issue  scarcely  does  more  than  confirm  the  record  of 
the  series  of  documents  bearing  on  this  point  published  by  Lord  Hough- 
ton. Thus,  the  first  book  was  in  the  publisher's  hands  by  January 
18 1 8,  and  the  last  was  copied  out  by  the  14th  of  March;  the  original 
Preface,  rejected  upon  the  unfavourable  verdict  of  Reynolds  and  others 
of  Keats's  friends,  is  dated  the  19th  of  March;  the  Preface  as  pub- 
lished is  dated  the  loth  of  April,  and  went,  it  seems,  in  a  letter  to 
Reynolds  of  that  date ;  and  on  the  27  th  of  April  Keats  wrote  to  Tay- 
lor apologizing  for  giving  him  ''all  the  trouble"  of  Endymion^  and 
adding,  apparently  in  allusion  to  that  poem,  **  The  book  pleased  me 
much.  It  is  very  free  from  faults ;  and,  although  there  are  one  or  two 
words  I  should  wish  replaced,  I  see  in  many  places  an  improvement 
greatly  to  the  purpose."  The  measure  of  Keats's  fluency  in  composi- 
tion may  be  judged  by  observing  the  alterations  recorded  in  Book  I  in 
the  following  pages.  Of  that  Book  there  appears  to  have  been  but  one 
manuscript,  written  on  sheets  of  quarto  foolscap  paper,  and  consider- 
ably altered  before  going  to  press.  The  other  three  Books  were  writ- 
ten into  a  blank  book  and  afterwards  copied  on  quarto  foolscap  uniform 
with  that  used  for  Book  I.  Hence  the  printer's  copy  (the  quarto 
manuscript)  shows  much  more  revision  in  Book  I  than  elsewhere. 
With  that  manuscript  I  have  collated  the  printed  text  throughout ;  but 
the  variations  given  in  Book  II,  III,  and  IV  as  from  the  draft,  I  have 
taken  from  Woodhoiise's  manuscript  annotations.     The  original  edition 
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lulymiim  is  a  liandsome  oclavo  volume,  originally  issued  in  thick 
l.iii.nils  Libelled  at  back,  Kiatis  Endynuoii.  Lond.  iSiS,  and 
i'.iiu,^'  iif  fly-lilie  as  here  reproduced,  but  with  impriut  at  foot  of 
).  ■■  /'rinliui  by  T.  MiUer,  Noblt  street,  CheapsitU,'"  title-page 
.1  ii5  uiuito  adapted  from  Shakespeare's  seventeenth  Sonnet),  and 
Idi-'iUc.iUun  to  Chatterton's  memory,  as  given  opposite,  Preface  pages 
1  it,  an  erratum  leaf  with  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  five  errau 
Bprintcd  on  recto,  and  207  pages  of  text  including  the  fty-titles  to  the 
Ifour  books  as  given  in  the  present  edition.  The  head-line  throughout 
s  liiiiiyiiuoii  in  Roman  small  capitals,  the  number  of  the  Book  being 
lindicated  in  smalk'r  letters  at  the  inner  comers,  and  the  pages  in  Ara- 
Bbic  figures  as  usual  at  the  outer  corners.  The  ftjil  page  coDsists  of  13 
Blines ;  and  the  line?  are  numbered  in  tens  in  Ihe  margin;  not  everj-ten 
of  VL'rse,  but  every  ten  lines  of  print,  so  that  when  a  fresh  paia- 
Hgraph  begins  wilh  a  portion  pf  a  verse,  that  particular  verse  counts  for 
lines.  In  numbering  the  lines  in  fives  I  have  of  Cflune  couoted 
|by  lines  of  veree.  —  H.  B.  F.] 
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PREFACE. 

Knowino  witUn  myself  the  manner  in  which  this  Poem  has  been 
produced,  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  make  it  public. 

What  manner  I  mean,  will  be  quite  clear  to  the  reader,  who  must 
soon  perceive  great  inexperience,  immaturity,  and  every  error  denoting 
a  feverish  attempt,  rather  than  a  deed  accomplished.  The  two  first 
books,  and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  sensible  are  not  of  such  comple- 
tion as  to  warrant  their  passing  the  press ;  nor  should  they  if  I  thought 
a  year's  castigation  would  do  them  any  good ;  —  it  will  not :  the  foun- 
dations are  too  sandy.  It  is  just  that  this  youngster  should  die  away : 
a  sad  thought  for  me,  if  I  had  not  some  hope  that  while  it  is  dwindling 
I  may  be  plotting,  and  fitting  myself  for  verses  fit  to  live. 

This  may  be  speaking  too  presumptuously,  and  may  deserve  a  pun- 
ishment :  but  no  feeling  man  will  be  forward  to  inflict  it :  he  will  leave 
me  alone,  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  not  a  fiercer  hell  than  the 
ftiilure  in  a  great  object.  This  is  not  written  with  the  least  atom  of 
purpose  to  forestall  olticisms  of  course,  but  from  the  desire  I  have  to 
conciliate  men  who  are  competent  to  look,  and  who  do  look  with  a 
zealous  eye,  to  the  honor  of  English  literature. 

The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature  imagination  of 
a  man  is  healthy ;  but  there  is  a  space  of  life  between,  in  which  the 
soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the  character  undecided,  the  way  of  life  uncertain, 
the  ambition  thick-sighted :  thence  proceeds  mawkish  ness,  and  all  the 
thousand  bitters  which  those  men  I  sp>eak  of  must  necessarily  taste  in 
going  over  the  following  pages. 

I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the  beautiftil  mythology 
of  Greece,  and  dulled  its  brightness:  for  I  wish  to  try  once  more,*  be- 
fore I  bid  it  farewell. 

Teignmouth,  April  lo.  1818. 

^  Woodhouse  notes — '*  This  alluded  to  his  then  intention  of  writing  a  poem  on 
the  fall  of  H]rperion.  He  commenced  this  poem  :  but,  thanks  to  the  critics  who  fell 
foul  of  this  work,  he  discontinued  it    The  fragment  was  published  in  i8ao." 
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I  OKir.INAL   PREFACE,    &c..    REJECTED   IN   FAVOUR  OF 
THE   FOREGOING.' 

IN  a.  great  nation,  the  work  of  an  individual  is  of  so  little  importance  t 
_  his  pleadings  and  excuses  are  so  uninteresting;  his  "way  of  life" 
:h  a  nothing,  that  a  Preface  seems  a  sort  of  impertinent  bow  ta 
inj^crs  uho  care  nothing  about  it. 

A  Preface,  however,  should  be  down  in  so  many  words ;   and  such  a 

e  that  by  an  eye-glance  over  the  type  the  Reader  may  catch  an  id-ea 

an  Author's  modesty,  and  non-opinion  of  himself —  which  I  sin- 

lerely  liope  may  be  seen  in  the  few  lines  I  have  to  write,  notwithstand- 

Lny  proverbs  of  many  ages  old  which  men  find  a  great   pleasure 

In  receiving  as  go<ipeI. 

About  a  twelvemonth  since,  I  published  a  little  book  of  verses ;  it  nas 
(ead  by  some  dozen  of  my  friends  who  lik'd  it ;  and  some  dozen  whom 
was  unacquainted  with,  who  did  not. 

Now,  when  a  dozen  human  beings  are  at  words  wilh  another  dozen. 
Bt  becomes  a  matter  of  anxiety  lo  side  with  one's  friends  —  more 
j^pecially  when  e.Ycited  thereto  by  a  great  love  of  Poetry.  1  fought 
Lndcr  disadvantages.      Before  I  began  I  had  no  inward  feel  of  being 
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chime  bring  upon  their  begetters  —  but  this  is  not  fair  to  expect,  there 
must  be  conversation  of  some  sort  and  to  object  shows  a  man^s  conse- 
quence. In  case  of  a  London  drizzle  or  a  Scotch  mist,  the  following 
quotation  from  Marston  may  perhaps  ^stead  me  as  an  umbrella  for  an 
hour  or  so :  •*  let  it  be  the  curtesy  of  my  peruser  rather  to  pity  my  self- 
hindering  labours  than  to  malice  me." 

One  word  more  —  for  we  cannot  help  seeing  our  own  affairs  in  every 
point  of  view  —  should  any  one  call  my  dedication  to  Chatterton 
affected  I  answer  as  foUoweth:  "Were  I  dead,  sir,  I  should  like  a 
Book  dedicated  to  me." 

Teignmouth, 

March  igih,  1818. 


ITifle-Pagg.'] 

ENDYMION. 

A  ROMANCE. 

By   JOHN   KEATS. 

••  The  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song." 

Shakspeare*s  Sonnetu 


INSCRIBED, 

WITH  EVERY  FEELING  OF  PRIDE  AND   REGRET 
AND  WITH   "A   BOWED   MIND," 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THE  MOST  ENGLISH  OF  POETS  EXCEPT  SHAKSPEARE, 

THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 
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BOOK    I. 

A  THING  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 
Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing.  5 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 
Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days. 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er-darkened  ways  10 

Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  spite  of  all. 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.     Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 
Trees  old,  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daffodils  15 

With  the  green  world  they  live  in ;  and  clear  rills 

(i)  The  manuscript  shows  no  Tariation  in  this  renowned  opening  line;  but 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  tells  me  that  his  firiend  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Stephens  of 
Finchley,  who  was  a  fellow  student  in  medicine  with  Keats,  and  lived  in  inc  same 
rooms  with  him  for  a  time,  preserved  the  recollection  of  an  earlier  opening  line. 
Keats  is  said  to  have  written  the  line,  presumably  in  some  rough  draft  of  his  in- 
tended opening,  thus  — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  constant  joy : 

the  tradition  is  that  his  friend,  on  hearing  this,  pronounced  the  opening  line  "  a 
fine  line,  but  wanting  something,"  and  that  Keats  pondered  it  over,  and  at  length 
broke  out  with  an  inspired  "  I  have  it,"  and  set  down  the  household  word  that  now 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  poem. 

(q)    In  the  manuscript,  ways  stands  altered  to  days, 

(13)    Instead  of  line  13  there  were  originally  three  lines  in  the  manuscript : 

From  our  dark  Spirits,  and  before  us  dances 
Like  glitter  on  the  points  of  Arthur's  Lances. 
Of  uiese  bright  powers  are  the  Sun  and  Moon... 

But  before  the  manuscript  went  to  press  Keats's  keen  perception  of  fitness  rejected 
the  medieval  allusion,  and  supplied  the  reading  of  the  text. 
(15)    In  the  manuscript, 

of  these  arc  daffodils 
And  tht  green  world,  &c. 
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That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Gajnst  the  hut  season ;  the  mid  forest  brake. 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  hlooms : 
And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead ; 
AJl  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read: 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink. 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 


Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  e; 
For  one  short  hour;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon, 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite. 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast. 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o'ercast. 
They  alway  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 

Therefore,  'tis  with  full  happiness  that  I 
Will  trace  the  slory  of  Endymion. 

e  very  music  of  ihe  name  has  gone 

o  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  si 
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Before  the  daisies,  vermeil  rimmed  and  white,  50 

Hide  in  deep  herbage ;  and  ere  yet  the  bees 

Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas, 

I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 

O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary, 

See  it  half  finished :  but  let  Autumn  bold,  55 

With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold, 

Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end. 

And  now  at  once,  adventuresome,  I  send 

My  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness : 

There  let  its  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly  dress  60 

My  uncertain  path  with  green,  that  I  may  speed 

Easily  onward,  thorough  flowers  and  weed. 

Upon  the  sides  of  Latmus  was  outspread 
A  mighty  forest ;  for  the  moist  earth  fed 

So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots  65 

Into  o'er-hanging  boughs,  and  precious  fruits. 
And  it  had  gloomy  shades,  sequestered  deep. 
Where  no  man  went ;  and  if  from  shepherd^s  keep 
A  lamb  strayed  far  a-down  those  inmost  glens, 
Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens  70 

Whither  his  brethren,  bleating  with  content. 
Over  the  hills  at  every  night£dl  went. 
Among  the  shepherds,  't  was  believed  ever. 
That  not  one  fleecy  lamb  which  thus  did  sever 
From  the  white  flock,  but  passM  unworried  75 

By  angry  wolf,  or  pard  with  prying  head. 
Until  it  came  to  some  unfooted  plains 
Where  fed  the  herds  of  Pan :  aye  great  his  gains 
Who  thus  one  lamb  did  lose.     Paths  there  were  many. 
Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fenny,  80 

And  ivy  banks ;  all  leading  pleasantly 
To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  only  see 


(50)  Keats  originally  wrote  this  word  vermil  both  here  and  in  line  696  of  this 
Book.  Whether  he  adopted  it  from  Spenser  or  some  other  writer  I  know  not ;  but 
in  Spenser  it  is  vermeil:  see  Faerie  Queene,  Book  II,  Canto  X,  stanza  24. 

(58)  In  the  manuscript  there  is  a  comma  after  n(nu  and  none  Bher  adventuresome . 

(71)  The  manuscript  reads  To  which  for  Whither, 

(74)  In  the  manuscript,  ^e^  is  altered  to  fieecing^  which,  in  turn,  is  altered 
back  \oJUecy. 

(78)  In  the  manuscript, 

aye  great  his  gains 
Who  thus  but  one  did  lose. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  supplied,  as  an  alternative,  in  pencil.    In  the  first  edi- 
tion ay  is  pnnted  for  ayem 
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Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 

Of  turf  and  sl.intiag  branches :  who  could  tell 

The  freshness  of  Ihe  space  of  heaven  above, 

Edg'd  round  with  dark  tree  lops?  through  which  a  dove 

Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often  too 

A  little  cloud  would  move  across  the  blue. 

Full  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantness 

ThiTc  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 

Of  flowen*  budded  newly ;  and  the  dew 

Had  taken  fairy  phantasies  lo  strew 

Daisies  upon  the  sacred  sward  last  eve, 

And  so  the  dawned  light  in  pomp  receive. 

For  "t  was  the  mom;   Apollo's  upward  fire 

Made  every  eastern  cloud  a  silvery  pyre 

Of  brightness  so  unsully'd,  that  therein 

A  melancholy  sjiirit  well  might  win 

Oblivion,  and  melt  out  his  essence  fine 

Into  the  winds:   rain-scented  eglantine 

Cave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing  sun  ( 

The  lark  was  lost  in  him  ;  cold  springs  had  run 
'o  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass; 
lan's  voice  was  on  the  mountains ;   and  the  mass 
If  nature's  lives  and  wonders  puls'd  tenfold. 
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Fill'd  out  its  voice,  and  diM  away  again. 

Within  a  little  space  again  it  gave 

Its  airy  swellings,  with  a  gentle  wave. 

To  light-hung  leaves,  in  smoothest  echoes  breaking 

Through  copse-clad  vallies,  —  ere  their  death,  overtaking  120 

The  suigy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea. 

And  now,  as  deep  into  the  wood  as  we 
Might  mark  a  lynx's  eye,  there  glimmered  light 
Fair  faces  and  a  rush  of  garments  white. 

Plainer  and  plainer  showing,  till  at  last  1 25 

Into  the  widest  alley  they  all  past. 
Making  directly  for  the  woodland  altar. 
O  kindly  muse  !  let  not  my  weak  tongue  fsiulter 
In  telling  of  this  goodly  company. 

Of  their  old  piety,  and  of  their  glee :  130 

But  let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head,  and  presently  unmew 
My  soul ;  that  I  may  dare,  in  wayfaring. 
To  stammer  where  old  Chaucer  us'd  to  sing. 

Leading  the  way,  young  damsels  danced  along,  135 

Bearing  the  biu'den  of  a  shepherd  song ; 
Each  having  a  white  wicker  over  brimmM 
With  April's  tender  3rounglings :  next,  well  trimmM, 

(119)  Cancelled  manuscript  reading,  and  for  in. 

(125)  The  manuscript  has  showings  Keats's  usual  orthography,  the  first  edition 
skewing. ' 

(128)  In  the  manuscript  Keats  had  cancelled  the  whole  of  this  invocation,  sac- 
rificing with  it  the  lovely  tine  137 ;  but  the  passage  was  finally  restored  by  means  of 
a  pendiled  Stet. 

(13a)  The  word  nnmeto^  in  the  sense  of  enfranchise,  may  probably  be  a  relic  of 
Shakespearean  study.    Compare  Ronuo  and  Juliet^  Act  III,  Scene  IV,  line  xi  — 

To-night  she  is  mew'd  up  to  her  heaviness. 

(135)  This  and  the  next  two  lines  exercised  the  poet's  £Eistidious  taste  greatly. 
They  stood  originally  thus : 

In  front  some  pretty  Damsels  danced  along, 
Bearing  the  Burden  of  a  shepherd  Song ; 
And  each  with  handy  wicker  over  brimmed... 

and  even  then  he  had  begun  to  write  Moy  day  Song  instead  of  shepherd  Song, 
Then  there  is  an  intermediate  reading  for  line  135,  before  that  of  the  text  is  sup> 
plied  — 

And  in  the  front  young  Damsels  danced  along, 

while  two  rejected  marginal  readings  for  line  137  are  — 

Each  bringing  a  white  wicker  over  brimmed 
and 

Each  brought  a  little  wicker  over  brimmed. 
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A  crowd  of  .shepherds  with  as  sunburnl  looks 

As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books ; 

Sach  as  sat  listening  round  Apollo's  pipe. 

When  the  great  deity,  for  earth  too  ripe, 

Let  his  divinity  o"er-flowing  die 

In  music,  through  the  vales  of  Thessaly: 

Some  idly  trail'd  their  sheep-hooks  on  the  ground. 

And  some  kept  up  a.  shrilly  mellow  sound 

With  ebon-Lipped  Rules:   cloae after  these. 

Now  coming  from  beneath  the  forest  trees, 

A  venerable  priest  fiJi  soberiy, 

Begirt  with  ministring  looks :  alway  his  eye 

Stcdfast  upon  the  matted  turf  he  kept. 

And  al^er  him  his  sacred  vesCmcnts  swept. 

From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vase,  milk-white. 

Of  mingled  wine,  out-sparkling  generous  light ; 

And  in  his  left  he  held  a  basket  full 

Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eye  could  cull : 

Wild  thyme,  and  i-alley-lillies  whiter  still 

Than  Leda's  love,  and  cresses  from  the  rill. 

Hb  aged  head,  crowned  with  beechcn  wreath, 

Seem'd  like  a  poll  of  ivy  in  the  teeth 

Of  winter  hoar.     Then  came  another  crowd 

Of  shepherds,  lifting  in  due  time  aloud 
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Up-followed  by  a  multitude  that  rear'd 

Their  voices  to  the  clouds,  a  fair  wrought  car,  165 

Easily  rolling  so  as  scarce  to  mar 

The  freedom  of  three  steeds  of  dapple  brown : 

Who  stood  therein  did  seem  of  great  renown 

Among  the  throng.     His  youth  was  fiilly  blown, 

Showing  like  Gan}Tnede  to  manhood  grown ;  170 

And,  for  those  simple  times,  his  garments  were 

A  chieftain  king's :  beneath  his  breast,  half  bare. 

Was  hung  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 

His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-sf>ear  keen. 

A  smile  was  on  his  countenance  ;  he  seem'd,  175 

To  common  lookers  on,  like  one  who  dream'd 

Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian : 

But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  could  scan 

A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip, 

And  see  that  oftentimes  the  reins  would  slip  180 

Through  his  forgotten  hands :  then  would  they  sigh. 

And  think  of  yellow  leaves,  of  owlets'  cry, 

Of  logs  piPd  solemnly.  — Ah,  well-a-day. 

Why  should  our  young  Endymion  pine  away ! 

Soon  the  assembly,  in  a  circle  ranged,  185 

Stood  silent  round  the  shrine :  each  look  was  changed 
To  sudden  veneration ;  women  meek 
BeckonM  their  sons  to  silence ;  while  each  cheek 
Of  virgin  bloom  palM  gently  for  slight  fear. 

Endymion  too,  without  a  forest  peer,  190 

Stood,  wan,  and  pale,  and  with  an  awed  face. 
Among  his  brothers  of  the  mountain  chace. 
In  midst  of  all,  the  venerable  priest 
Ey'd  them  with  joy  from  greatest  to  the  least. 
And,  after  lifting  up  his  aged  hands,  195 

Thus  spake  he :   ••  Men  of  Latmos !  shepherd  bands ! 
Whose  care  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks : 
Whether  descended  from  beneath  the  rocks 
That  overtop  your  mountains ;  whether  come 

From  vallies  where  the  pipe  is  never  dumb ;  200 

Or  from  your  swelling  downs,  where  sweet  air  stirs 


f  168)  In  the  manuscript,  sat  is  here  cancelled  in  favour  of  stood. 
1170)  In  the  first  edition  Shewing. 

(191)  Cancelled  manuscript  reading,  a  bowed  face  for  an  awed  face. 

(192)  In  the  first  edition  chase  here,  though  chace  in  line  532  of  the  same  Book. 
The  manuscript  gives  chace  in  both  instances,  as  at  page  24  of  the  present  volume. 
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I  I  irL  I  lIU  lighllv  and  wliere  prickly  furze 
I  I  li  f,  )J  or  ve  whose  precious  charge 
II      I     r  lill  at  oceans  very  marge, 

II  111  reeds  ^rc  touch'd  with  sounds  forloni 
I         choes  of  old  Tnton's  horn  : 
I  in  1  \M\ts  '  who  day  by  day  prepare 

!  I     \  ih  needments    for  the  mountain  air; 

II       „  nile  girls  who  foster  up 
I    I    s  li  libs  and  in  a  little  cop 
[1  I    t  thcite  1   mev  for  a  favoure<i  youth: 
1    L\c.r\    111'"  jtlLnd  '  for  In  good  truth 
ur  \    ns  iru  Minting  to  our  great  god  Pan. 
L  1    1  lur  lj\Mn„  heifers  sleeker  than 
1  11  n  mu  hrooms'     Are  not  our  wide  plains 

[      til  eountlcs<i  fleeces?     Have  not  rains 
I        r  April  s  lap'     No  howling  sad 
I-  ur  fLirfixl  ewes    and  we  have  had 

rut  btunt)  from  Endvmion  our  lord, 
he  I  irlh  IS  glad     the  merry  lark  has  pour'd 
IS  earl(  song  against  i  on  breezy  sky, 
Thit  sprLis  so  clear  oer  our  sol;runity." 

Thus  ending,  on  the  shrine  he  lieap'd  a  spire 
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'Neath  smothering  parsley,  and  a  hazy  light  230 

Spread  greyly  eastward,  thus  a  chorus  sang : 

•*  O  THOU,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  pcacefulness ;  235 

Who  lov\st  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds  — 

In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds  240 

The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth ; 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx  —  do  thou  now. 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow ! 

By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran,  245 

Hear  us,  great  Pan ! 

*•  O  thou,  for  whose  soiil-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles. 


(232)  It  was  the  Hymn  to  Pan  beginning  here  that  the  young  poet  when  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  Endymion  was  induced  to  recite  in  the  presence  of 
Wordsworth,  on  the  28th  of  December  1817,  at  Haydon's  house.  Leigh  Hunt 
records  that  the  elder  poet  pronounced  it  "  a  very  pretty  piece  of  paganism," 
though  his  own  magnificent  sonnet, 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us, 

shows  that  he  was  not  always  in  a  mood  to  contemn  the  poetic-imaginative  aspects 
of  nature  open  to  "  a  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn."  It  is  worth  while  to  note 
in  this  connexion  the  coincidence  between  the  couplet  in  the  text,  lines  205-6,  and 
the  end  of  that  sonnet : 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

(346)   Cancelled  manuscript  reading — 

Listen  great  Pan ! 

The  beautiful  tale  of  Syrinx  seems  to  have  entered  into  Keats's  soul,  and  not  un- 
naturally.   Compare  this  with  the  tender  passage, 

Telling  us  how  fciir,  trembling  Syrinx  fled 
Arcadian  Pan, 

and  so  on  (page  7  of  the  present  volume),  and  above  all  with  the  exquisite 
couplet 

Like  the  low  voice  of  Syrinx,  when  she  ran 

Into  the  forests  from  Arcadian  Pan 

in  the  rejected  passage  of  Ekx)k  II,  which  was  published  in   The  Indicator,    See 
note  after  line  85^,  B<K)k  H. 
(248)    The  verb  to  passion  is  another  of  the  words  which  the  "  noteless  blot  "  in 
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Wliat  tinie  lliou  wanderesl  at  eventidi? 
Tlirougli  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms:  O  tliou,  to  whom 
Broad  leaved  fig  trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ri]ien'd  fruitage;  yellow  girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs  ;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  biossom'd  beans  and  poppied  corn ; 
The  chuckUng  linnet  its  five  young  unborn, 
To  sing  for  thee  ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
TImir  summer  coolness  ;  pent  up  butlerflies 
Their  freckled  wings;  yea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  its  completions  —  be  quickly  near. 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
O  forester  divine ! 


"  Thou,  to  whom  every  faun  and  salyr  flies 
For  willing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
Tlie  squatted  hare  while  in  half  sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
Til  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
ISewildered  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
□  tread  breathless  round  the  frotliv  main. 
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The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak  apples,  and  fir  cones  brown  — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring, 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  king ! 

"  O  Hearkener  to  (he  loud  clapping  shears. 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating:  Winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild  boars  routing  tender  corn 
Anger  our  huntsmen ;  Breather  round  our  farms. 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  harms : 
Strange  minislrani  of  undescribed  sounds. 
That  come  a  swooning  over  hollow  grounds. 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors : 
Dread  opener  of  Ihe  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge  —  see. 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 
The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows ! 

■*6e  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings;   such  as  dodge  / 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven. 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain ;  be  still  (he  leaven, 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal  —  a  new  birth: 
fie  still  a  symbol  of  immensity; 
A  firrnamcnl  reflected  in  a  sea; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between  ; 
An  unknown  —  but  no  more  ;  we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven  rending, 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Paean. 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean  !" 


(aS3)  The  mantuciipt  reads  Hiaitsmin,  the  firat  ediiion  hunhmai ;  but  ii  is 
most  unlikely  Ihat  KeaU  made  this  slight  changi!  in  a  wrong  direction. 

(ago)  Ol  the  varioui  parenlages  assigned  to  fan  by  the  ancients  Keats  seems  to 
have  preferred  the  Homeric. 

(393)  The  quotaiian-marks  here  and  at  the  close  of  the  liymn  arc  noi  in  ihe 
first  edition,  nor  in  the  maauscripl;  but  Ihcy  arc  in  the  corrected  copy. 

(307)  The  contraction  £"m  is  in  the  manuscript;  but  the  first  edition  reads 
Eva. 
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Tli.ii  lingered  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 

1  jf  .(l>ni|jt  ihuiider,  when  Ionian  shoab 

1  M   ill  Ijiliins  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine. 

\li-,Lii[i!iu-,  on  shady  levels,  mossy  fine, 

\  uiLii^  LiinipaniL's  nimbly  began  dancing 

Tu  the  swift  trtrbli^  pipe,  and  humming  siring. 

Aye.  those  fair  liiing  forms  swam  heavenly 

To  lunes  forgotten  —  out  of  memory; 

Fair  creatures  1  whose  young  children*'  children  bred 

Thtrmopyte  Its  heroes  —  not  yet  dead, 

liul  in  old  marbles  ever  beautiful. 

High  genitors.  unconscious  did  they  cull 

Times  Biveet  first-fruits  —  they  danc'd  to  weariness. 

Anil  iliin  in  i|uiEt  circles  did  they  press 

Till'  hilluk  turf,  and  caught  the  laller  end 

i )!  siiiiii  -.ir.inge  history,  potent  to  send 

A  ji^iiEii;  mind  from  its  bodily  tenement 

Or  ihev  might  watch  the  quoit-pi  I  chers,  intent 

On  either  side ;  pitying  the  sad  death 

Of  Hj-acinthus,  when  the  cruel  breath 

Of  Zephyr  slew  him,  —  Zephyr  penitent. 

Who  now,  ere  Phcebus  mounts  the  firmament, 

s  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain. 
The  jrehers  too,  upon  a  wider  plain. 
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Were  dead  and  gone,  and  her  caressing  tongue  340 

Lay  a  lost  thing  upon  her  paly  lip, 

And  very,  very  deadliness  did  nip 

Her  motherly  cheeks.     Arous'd  from  this  sad  mood 

By  one,  who  at  a  distance  loud  hallooed, 

Uplifting  his  strong  bow  into  the  air,  345 

Many  might  after  brighter  visions  stare : 

After  the  Argonauts,  in  blind  amaze 

Tossing  about  on  Neptune's  restless  ways, 

Until,  from  the  horizon's  vaulted  side. 

There  shot  a  golden  splendour  far  and  wide,    »  350 

Spangling  those  million  poutings  of  the  brine 

With  quivering  ore :  H  was  even  an  awful  shine 

From  the  exaltation  of  Apollo's  bow ; 

A  heavenly  beacon  in  their  dreary  woe. 

Who  thus  were  ripe  for  high  contemplating,  355 

Might  turn  their  steps  towards  the  sober  ring 

Where  sat  Endymion  and  the  aged  priest 

'Mong  shepherds  gone  in  eld,  whose  looks  increase 

The  silvery  setting  of  their  mortal  star. 

There  they  discoursed  upon  the  fragile  bar  360 

That  keeps  us  from  our  homes  ethereal ; 

And  what  our  duties  there :  to  nightly  call 

Vesper,  the  beauty-crest  of  summer  weather ; 

To  summon  all  the  downiest  clouds  together 

(347)  The  reference  here  is  to  the  passage  from  the' second  Book  of  the  Argo- 
foutica  of  Ap>ollonius  Rhodius,  beginning  at  verse  674  (toicti  6}  Ai)rov«  wib*,  ic.t.a.), 
which  Shelley  had  in  mind  when  (Prose  Works,  Volume  III,  page  56)  he  alluded 
to  the  Apollo  "  so  finely  described  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  when  the  dazzling  radi- 
ance  of  his  beautiful  limbs  suddenly  shone  over  the  dark  Euxine." 

Right  glorious  before  their  wondering  sight 
Appeared  the  child  of  Lcto,  travelling  swift 
From  Libya  northwards  to  the  boundless  realms 
Of  men  that  dwell  beyond  the  northern  wind. 
The  bright  curls  clustered  round  about  his  checks 
Like  streaming  gold :  he  bore  a  silver  bow 
In  his  left  hand,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  slung 
A  quiver :  and  beneath  his  feet  divine 
The  island  trembled,  and  great  waves  came  up 
Out  of  the  sea  and  broke  upon  the  shore. 

The  passage  has  been  kindly  rendered  for  me  as  above  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Day,  who 
has  tnus  saved  me  the  necessity  of  giving  it  in  prose  or  in  the  stiff  and  not'  v^ry 
acctuute  rendering  of  Green  or  one  of  the  still  poorer  translators  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius. 

(352)  In  Keats's  editioo  eifen  is  here  printed  in  full ;  but  in  the  manuscript  it  is 
contracted  to  «'««• 
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Ya\  \\\\:  sun's  jjuqile  couch ;   lo  emulate 

111  luiiiisirid;,'  tlie  potent  rule  of  tile 

Willi  -..iiLii  of  fire-taird  exhalations; 

li  [iai  ln:i-  pallid  cheek  with  bloom,  ^ho  eons 

>iiMi. I  I II jL'sy  by  moonlight;  besides  these, 

A  ■.iiiil'l  1)1" other  unguess'd  offices. 

Aiiiiii  III' y  waiider'd,  by  divine  converse, 

Iii:ip  F.K^iiiEii;   vieing  to  rehearse 

I'., II  h  i>ii''  Ills  own  anticipated  bliss. 

I  iiii.  li  li  liLai-t-c::rtain  that  he  could  not  miss 

I  [i-  i|iiii.k  'is'Tic  love,  among  fair  blosaom'd  boughs, 

Uliiii'  I  M-ry  Kephyr-sigh  pouts,  and  endows 

\\yx  li[j-;  \\\\\\  music  for  the  welcoming. 

Another  wish'd,  mid  that  eternal  spring. 

To  meet  his  rosy  child,  with  feathery  sails, 

Siveeping,  eye-eamcslly,  through  almond  vales : 

Who,  suddenly,  should  stoop  through  the  smooth  wind. 

And  with  the  balmiest  leaves  his  temples  bind[ 

And,  ever  after,  through  those  regions  be 

His  me.ssenger,  his  little  Mercury. 

Ijome  were  athlr.st  in  soul  to  see  again 

r  fellow  huntsmen  o'er  the  wide  champaign 
mes  long  past ;  lo  sit  with  Ihem,  and  talk 
1.1  fall  the  chances  in  their  earthly  walk ; 
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Aye,  even  as  dead-still  as  a  marble  man,  405 

Frozen  in  that  old  tale  Arabian. 

Who  whispers  him  so  pantingly  and  close  ? 
Peona,  his  sweet  sister :  of  all  those. 
His  friends,  the  dearest.     Hushing  signs  she  made. 
And  breathM  a  sister's  sorrow  to  persuade  410 

A  yielding  up,  a  cradling  on  her  care. 
Her  eloquence  did  breathe  away  the  curse : 
She  led  him,  like  some  midnigfkt  spirit  nurse 
Of  happy  changes  in  emphatic  dreams. 

Along  a  path  between  two  little  streams,  —  415 

Guarding  his  forehead,  with  her  round  elbow. 
From  low-grown  branches,  and  his  footsteps  slow 
From  stumbling  over  stumps  and  hillocks  small ; 
Until  they  came  to  where  these  steamlets  fall, 

With  mingled  bubblings  and  a  gentle  rush,  420 

Into  a  river,  clear,  brimful,  and  flush 
With  cr}'stal  mocking  of  the  trees  and  sky. 
A  little  shallop,  floating  there  hard  by. 


(405-6)  There  are  several  episodes  in  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  that  might 
possibly  be  cited  in  connexion  with  this  couplet ;  but  tliere  can  hardly  be  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  tale  generally  associated  with  the  name  of 
Zobeide,  its  narrator,  —  that  is  to  say  the  Eldest  Lady's  Story  in  The  Porter  and  the 
Three  Ladies  of  Baghdad,  Although  the  story  is  almost  too  well  known  for  an 
extract  to  be  needed,  English  scholars  have  yet  to  desire  a  version  of  The  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights  at  once  complete,  scholarly,  and  characteristic  in  language. 
No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for  inserting  the  following  extract  from  a  version 
on  a  sumptuous  scale,  by  Mr.  John  Payne,  now  mainly  in  manuscript,  but  in  course 
of  private  issue  by  subscription  : 

"  We  sailed  days  and  nights,  till  the  captain  missed  the  true  course  and  the  ship 
went  astray  with  us  and  entered  a  sea  other  than  that  we  aimed  at.  We  knew  not 
of  this  awhile  and  the  wind  blew  fair  for  us  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
look-out  man  ascended  to  the  mast-head  to  look  out  and  cried  '  Good  news ! ' 
Then  he  came  down,  rejoicing,  and  said  '  I  see  a  city  afar  off,  as  it  were  a  dove.' 
At  this  we  rejoiced,  and  before  an  hour  of  the  day  was  past,  the  city  appeared  to 
us  in  the  dist^xnce.  So  we  said  to  the  captain  '  What  is  the  name  of  the  city  to  which 
we  are  drawing  near  ?  *  'By  Allah,'  replied  he, '  I  know  not,  for  I  have  never  before 
seen  it,  nor  have  I  ever  sailed  this  sea  in  my  Hfe !  But,  since  the  affair  has  ended  in 
safety,  nought  remains  for  you  but  to  land  and  display  your  goods,  nnd  if  an  oppor- 
tunity offer  sell  or  barter  as  may  be ;  but  if  the  occasion  serve  not,  wc  will  rest  here 
two  days,  then  re-victual  and  depart.'  So  we  entered  the  harbour  and  the  captain 
landed  and  was  absent  awhile,  aiter  which  he  returned  to  us  and  said  '  Arise  go  up 
into  the  city  and  marvel  at  God's  dealings  with  His  creatures  and  seek  refuge  from 
His  HTath.  So  we  went  up  to  the  city  and  saw  at  the  gate  men  with  staves  in 
their  hands;  but  when  we  drew  near  them,  behold,  they  had  been  stricken  by  the 
wrath  of  God  and  were  become  stones !  Then  we  entered  and  found  all  the  town- 
folk  changed  into  black  stones ;  there  was  not  a  live  soul  left  therein,  no,  not  a 
blower  of  the  fire.  At  this  we  were  confounded  and  traversed  the  streets  and 
markets,  where  we  found  the  merchandise  and  gold  and  silver  exposed  in  their 
places,  and  rejoiced  saying  '  Doubtless,  there  is  some  mystery  in  this.'    Then  we 
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intcd  its  beak  over  the  fringed  bank; 

id  ^oon  it  llglitly  dipt,  and  rose,  and  sank, 

.il  dipt  a^iiin,  with  the  young  couple's  weight, - 

una  guiding,  Ihrough  the  water  straight, 

n.irtls  a  bowery  island  opposite; 

'liih  ;^,iiiiing  presently,  she  steered  light 

(p  ,\  ^li.idy,  fresh,  and  ripply  cove. 

Kit  [lusted  was  an  arbour,  overwove 

in.iiiy  a  summer's  silent  fingering; 

ivliose  tool  bosom  she  was  us'd  to  bring 
r  playmates,  with  their  needle  broidery, 
d  minstrel  memories  of  times  gone  by. 

mlaid 


ul  the  sireeii  of  ihe  cily.  distrncled  each  from  his  fellow  br  ihe 
lie  stuffs  and  riches ;  whilst  1  went  up  to  Ihe  eludel  and  (auad  n 

fashion,  t  entered  Ihe  king's  jialace,  where  I  found  il!  the  fa- 
Ivcrandsaw  Ihe  king  himself  sealed  In  Ihe  tnldsl  of  his  ebambcr- 
nis  and  vliien,  and  clad  In  raiment  IhU  amaied  the  wit.  Ai  i 
saw  ihat  he  wai  sealed  on  a  Ihrone  inlaid  with  pearit  and  iewelt. 
oljBof  elolhof  gold  embroidered  with  jewels,  each  oneofuhicli 
,i-hil5l  there  slood  about  him  lifly  while  slaves,  dressed  ia  vuioui 

bearing  drawn  swords  in  Iheii  hands.     I  was  iliuck  with  amaic- 


Bsels  ofgeld  and  9 
llalns  and  Ueuien 
I  drew  near  him.  1 
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On  her  own  couch,  new  made  of  flower  leaves, 

Dry'd  carefully  on  the  cooler  side  of  sheaves 

When  last  the  sun  his  autumn  tresses  shook,  440 

And  the  tann'd  harvesters  rich  armfuls  took. 

Soon  was  he  quieted  to  slumbrous  rest : 

But,  ere  it  crept  upon  him,  he  had  prest 

Peona's  busy  hand  against  his  lips. 

And  still,  a  sleeping,  held  her  finger-tips  445 

In  tender  pressure.     And  as  a  willow  keeps 

A  patient  watch  over  the  stream  that  creeps 

Windingly.  by  it,  so  the  quiet  maid 

Held  her  in  peace :  so  that  a  whispering  blade 

Of  grass,  a  wailful  gnat,  a  bee  bustling  450 

Down  in  the  blue-bells,  or  a  wren  light  rustling 

Among  sere  leaves  and  twigs,  might  all  be  heard. 

O  magic  sleep  !  O  comfortable  bird. 
That  broodest  o^er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind 
Till  it  is  hush'd  and  smooth !  O  unconfin'd  455 

Restraint !  imprisoned  liberty !  great  key 
To  golden  palaces,  strange  minstrelsy, 

(440)  Keats  has  here  sacrificed,  no  doubt  prop>erly.  a  very  pretty  picture,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  lines  struck  out  of  the  manuscript.  'Fhe  whole  passage  originally 
stood  thus : 

On  her  own  couch,  new  made  of  floorer  leaves, 

Dry'd  carefully  on  the  cooler  side  of  sheaves 

When  last  the  Harvesters  rich  armfuls  took. 

She  tied  a  little  bucket  to  a  Crook, 

Ran  some  swift  paces  to  a  dark  wells  side, 

And  in  a  sighing-time  retum'd,  supplied 

With  spar  cold  water ;  in  which  she  did  squeeze 

A  snowy  napkin,  and  upon  her  knees 

Began  to  cherish  her  poor  Brother's  face ; 

Damping  rcfreshfully  his  forehead's  space. 

His  eyes,  his  Lips :  then  in  a  cupped  shell 

She  brought  him  ruby  wine ;  then  let  him  smell. 

Time  after  time,  a  precious  amulet. 

Which  seldom  took  she  from  its  cabinet. 

Thus  was  he  quieted  to  slumbrous  rest : 

In  supplying  the  couplet  that  now  stands  for  this  cancelled  passage,  Keats  altered 
the  initial  And  of  line  441  to  While,  and  back  again  to  And. 

(450-1)  The  manuscript  corresponds  with  the  printed  text  in  r^ard  to  this 
couplet ;  but  the  or  in  hne  451  was  an  afterthought.  Perhaps  Keats  meant  to 
remedy  in  the  same  way  line  4^0,  and  read  or  a  bee  bustiinj^ ;  but  the  roughntrss  of 
metre  may  have  been  intentionaL  The  licence  of  framing  a  couplet  so  that  a 
rhyming  dissyllable  must  be  accentuated  on  the  second  syllable  in  one  lin#?  an'l  on 
the  first  in  the  other  should  have  been  intolerable  to  his  exquisit*?  and  cultivated 
ear;  but  this  was  of  course  no  innovation  of  his:  he  must  have  met  with  it  over 
and  over  again  in  his  studies  of  earlier  EJiglish  po<>ts. 

(454)   The  manuscript  reads  o'  the  mind  for  of  the  mind. 
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I  P"  t    q         ew  trees,  bespangled  caves, 
LI       g  B    tl       f  11    f  tumbling  waves 

\dm     nlfjlt      V     to  all  the  mazy  world 
Uf     I  1      tm     t !  —  who.  upfurl'd 

It         tl     I      d         y      ng  a  triple  hour, 
Fi  t  d  1      s?  _  Thus,  in  the  bower, 

E    I  aim  d  to  life  again. 

Op  h  Id       ih  a  healthier  brain, 

H  1        1  f    I  ll      thine  endearing  love 

\ll  1  b  :   thou  art  as  a  dove 

II  Id    ves  and  sleeked  fvings 
M                       dip  arliesl  dew  not  brings 

I  n.    from  the  fields  of  May, 

\     i     I        b  ght     drops  that  twinkling  stray 
F    m  h)^    k    d    }       — the  ven'  home  and  haunt 
01  ly    ff  Can  I  want 

A  ^1 1    1  gh  er  heaven,  than  such  tears? 

\      d  y  th         p       b  dding  hence  all  fears 
Ti    t       y  1     f,      I  w  11  p.iss  my  days 

d  -ad      N     1  will  once  more  raise 


M 


th    ; 


Make  my  horn  parley 

Ai^aln  mv  trooping  hounds  their  tongues  shall  loll 

Around  the  breathed  boar:   again  Til  poll 
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And,  if  thy  lute  is  here,  softly  intreat 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  resolved  course." 

Hereat  Peona,  in  their  silver  source, 
Shut  her  pure  sorrow  drops  with  glad  exclaim,  490 

.And  took  a  lute,  from  which  there  pulsing  came 
A  lively  prelude,  fashioning  the  way 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander.     'T  was  a  lay 
More  subtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 

Than  Dryope^s  lone  lulling  of  her  child ;  495 

And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 
So  mournful  strange.     Surely  some  influence  rare 
Went,  spiritual,  through  the  damsel's  hand ; 
For  still,  with  Delphic  emphasis,  she  spanned 

The  quick  invisible  strings,  even  though  she  saw  500 

Endymion's  spirit  melt  away  and  thaw 
Before  the  deep  intoxication. 

(494-5)  This  couplet  is  marginally  substituted  in  the  manuscript  for  the  following 
six  lines: 

More  forest-wild,  more  subtle-cadenced 

Than  can  be  told  by  mortal :  even  wed 

The  fiiinting  tenors  of  a  thousand  shells 

To  a  million  whisperings  of  Lilly  bells ; 

And  mingle  too  the  Nightingale's  complain 

Caught  in  its  hundredth  echo ;  't  would  be  vain :... 

Strikingly  characteristic  as  this  is  of  the  ruling  mood  of  Keats,  one  cannot  regret  the 
liberality  of  rejection  which  threw  it  aside  for  the  incomparable  reference  to  Pan's 
mother  in  the  couplet  of  the  text.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  the  passage  given  in 
the  foot-note  to  line  853  of  Book  II  was  a  part  of  the  original  conception  of  this  epi- 
sode, but  hardly  probable. 

(496)  In  the  manuscript,  this  line  begins  with  For,  And  being  jotted  as  a  sugges- 
tion in  the  margin. 

(502)  The  use  of  this  word  intoxication  as  a  full  five-syllable  word  accented  on 
the  final  syllable,  and  a  similar  use  of  many  words  terminating  in  ion,  has  been 
a  topic  of  frequent  censure  with  Keats's  critics ;  but  I  presume  no  one  at  the  pres- 
ent day  needs  to  be  told  that  this  was  merely  another  Elizabethan  licence  r*rpro- 
duced.  Here  is  one  of  many  instances  from  Shakespeare  {Romeo  and  Jului, 
Act  III.  Scene  v,  line  29)  : 

Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division, 
and  one  from  Spenser  {Faerir  Qutene,  Book  III,  Canto  vill,  stanza  z)  : 

Lo  oft  as  I  this  history  record 
My  heart  doth  melt  with  meere  compassion. 
To  think  how  causelesse,  of  her  owne  accord, 
This  gentle  damzell  whom  I  write  upon. 
Should  plonged  be  in  such  affliction... 

Spenser,  indeed,  availed  himself  so  often  and  so  unsparingly  of  this  facil';  way  of 
rhyming  and  scanning  that  it  may  well  have  happened  that  K^af.s'H  ard'rnt  admir.i' 
tion  for  the  elder  poet  led  him  to  think  even  this  a  beauty  to  tj«:  imitat<;d.    I  Kkxk  urtj 
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\',\\\  sniiu  shi;  camK,  wiili  sudden  burst,  upon 

i{ii-  -,.li-|MjsM;ssion  —  swuQg  (he  lute  aside, 

Aii:l  .  LI  nisily  said:  "  Brother, 'l  13  vain  to  hide 

TIi.l!  iliuu  (iiist  know  of  tilings  mysterious, 

liniii<>: Lil,  si.irrv ;   such  alone  could  thus 

W  .  i^'i  iliiun  lli'y  nature.      Hast  tliou  sinn'd  in  augl 

I  lifi  ii^ni'  111  tilt  heavenly  powers?     Caught 

A  l',i|.li!,in  (love  upon  a  message  sent? 

Thv  iL.viliUil  bow  against  sorne  deer-herd  bent, 

S.icVed  to  Di.iii?     Haply,  thou  hast  seen 

Her  naked  limbs  among  the  aJdcrs  green ; 

And  that,  alas  !  is  deaih.     No  1  can  trace 

-Somelhiag  more  high  perplexing  in  thy  face  ! " 


fourteen  consecuLjve 

lines  in  TV /^fl--ri>  p«,-«  (Booli  III. Canto  vi.  stanca  Sm'I 

9),wliiclnvouidbei 

jonsidered  very  deficient  in  executive  inveation  nowadij*; 

Mirac 

ulouB  may  sec  me  to  him  that  reades 

But 

reason  leachetS  that  the  fruiifull  wades 

Of  1 

lU  tilings  living.  Ihrongh  impreslion 

Oft 

Doe 

:  life  eonceiue  and  quickned  are  tiv  krtid : 

So, 

after  Nllus  inundation. 

Tnfii 

nite  shapes  of  creatures  men  doc  fynd 

Infcrn 

led  in  the  mud  on  whicti  the  Sunoe  hath  shynd. 
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EndymioQ  look'd  at  her,  and  press'd  her  hand. 
And  said,  ■■  Art  thou  so  pale,  who  wast  so  blaod 
Ai)d  merry  in  our  meadows?  How  b  this? 
Ti:ll  me  thine  ailment ;  tell  me  all  amiss !  — 

Ah  !  lliuu  hast  been  unhappy  at  the  change  520 

Wrought  suddenly  in  me.     What  indeed  more  strange? 
.Or  more  complete  to  overwhelm  surmise? 
Ambition  is  no  sluggard ;   H  b  no  prize, 
Thjl  toiling  years  would  put  within  my  grasp. 

That  I  have  sigli'd  for:   with  so  deadly  gasp  535 

No  man  e'er  panted  for  a  mortal  love. 
So  all  have  set  my  heavier  grief  above 
These  things  which  happen.     Rightly  have  they  done; 
I,  who  slill  saw  the  horizontal  sun 

Heave  his  broad  shoulder  o'er  the  edge  of  Uie  world,  530 

Out-facing  Lucifer,  and  then  had  hurl'd 
My  spear  aloft,  as  signal  for  the  chace  — 
1,  who,  for  very  sport  of  heart,  would  race 
With  my  own  steed  from  Araby ;  pluck  down 
A  vulture  from  his  towery  perching;  frown  S3S 

A  lion  into  growling,  loth  retire  — 
To  lose,  at  once,  all  my  toil  breeding  fire. 
And  sink  thus  low  I  but  I  will  ease  my  breast 
Of  secret  grief,  here  in  this  bowery  nest. 

"  This  river  does  not  see  the  naked  sky,  540 

Till  it  begins  to  progress  silvcrly 
Around  the  western  border  of  the  wood, 
Whence,  from  a  certain  spot,  its  winding  flood 
Seems  at  the  distance  like  a  crescent  moon: 
And  in  that  nook,  the  very  pride  of  June,  545 

(530)    In   the  manuscripl  we  ttad  a'  Ikt    imrld  for  of  tki  world.    Compare 
nionUOD.  Wintir,  lines  780-1, 

Broad  o'er  the  south,  hangi  at  his  utmost  noon. 
(S3t|   The  tasi  of  the  stars  to  disappear  txlbre  the  lisiog  sun.    Ovid  says  {Mtla- 
morfkaiti.  Book  II,  verses  114-15), 


Difliigiunt  3tell»;  quarum  a; 


gift 


This  couplet  Is  sc 

And  come  to  such  a  Ghosi  as  I  am  now! 
But  listen,  Sister,  I  will  tell  the  bow. 
Fntiably  lie  was  meant  lor  Out ;  but  perhaps  not. 
(545)   Instead  of  this  aad  the  faUowisc  line,  the  manasciipt  oiif^nally  bad  tU 
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Hnd  I  been  us'd  to  pass  my  weaiy  evea ; 

The  rather  for  the  sun  UDwilling  leaves 

Su  dear  a  picture  of  his  sovereign  power. 

And  I  coutd  witness  hiii  most  kingly  hour. 

When  he  doth  tighten  up  llie  goldcd  reins. 

And  paces  leisurely  down  amber  plains 

His  .snorlitig  four.      Now  when  his  chariot  last 

lis  buLinis  iii;iiin^t  thi:  zodiac-lion  east, 

There  blossoin'Li  suddenly  a  magic  bed 

Of  sacred  ditamy,  and  poppies  red: 

At  which  I  wondered  greatly,  knowing  well 

That  but  one  nighl  had  wrought  this  flowery  spell ; 

And.  sitting  down  close  by,  began  to  muse 

What  it  might  mean.     Perhaps,  thought  I,  Morpheus, 

In  pas.sing  here,  his  owlet  pinions  shook; 

Or,  it  may  be,  ere  matron  Night  uptook 

Her  ebon  urn,  young  Mercury,  by  stealth, 

Had  dipt  his  rod  in  it:  such  garland  wealth 

Came  not  by  common  growth.     Thus  on  I  thought. 

Until  my  head  was  dizzy  and  distraught. 

Moreover,  through  the  dancing  poppies  stole 

A  breeze,  most  softly  lulling  lo  my  soul; 

And  shaping  visions  all  about  my  sight 

Of  colours,  wings,  and  bursts  of  spangly  light ; 
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And  then  I  fell  asleep.     Ah,  can  I  tell 

The  enchantment  that  afterwards  befel  ? 

Yet  it  was  but  a  dream :  yet  such  a  dream 

That  never  tongue,  although  it  overteem  575 

With  mellow  utterance,  like  a  cavern  spring. 

Could  figure  out  and  to  conception  bring 

All  I  beheld  and  felt.     Methought  I  lay 

Watching  the  zenith,  where  the  milky  way 

Among  the  stars  in  virgin  splendour  pours ;  580 

And  travelling  my  eye,  until  the  doors 

Of  heaven  appeared  to  open  for  my  flight, 

I  became  loth  and  fearful  to  alight 

From  such  high  soaring  by  a  downward  glance : 

So  kept  me  steadfast  in  that  airy  trance,  585 

Spreading  imaginary  pinions  wide. 

When,  presently,  the  stars  began  to  glide, 

And  faint  away,  before  my  eager  view : 

At  which  I  sighM  that  I  could  not  pursue. 

And  dropt  my  vision  to  the  horizon's  verge ;  590 

And  lo  !  from  opening  clouds,  I  saw  emerge 

The  loveliest  moon,  that  ever  silver'd  o'er 

A  shell  for  Neptime's  goblet :  she  did  soar 

So  passionately  bright,  my  dazzled  soul 

Commingling  with  her  argent  spheres  did  roll  595 

Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when  she  went 

At  last  into  a  dark  and  vapoury  tent  — 

Whereat,  methought,  the  lidless-eyed  train 

Of  planets  all  were  in  the  blue  again. 

To  commune  with  those  orbs,  once  more  I  rais'd  600 

My  sight  right  upward :  but  it  was  quite  daz'd 

By  a  bright  something,  sailing  down  apace. 

Making  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and  face : 


(573)  l^i^  ^^'^  i^  given  as  in  the  manuscript  and  in  Keats's  edition.  That  its 
haltncss  was  felt  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  fact  that  something  has  been  written 
over  it  in  pencil  and  nibbed  out  again.  I  suppose  we  are  to  accentuate  enchant 
wunt  on  the  first  syllable. 

(58a)     Cancelled  manuscript  reading  seemed  for  appear' d. 

(596)    Compare  Thomson's  Seasons,  Spring,  line  332, 

From  clear  to  cloudy  tossed. 

(599)     Cancelled  manuscript  reading,  were  all,  for  all  were. 
(6oo-z)  This  couplet  stood  thus  in  the  manuscript  originally  — 

And  to  commune  with  them  once  more  I  rais'd 
My  eyes  right  upward :  but  they  were  quite  dazed.. 

bat  h  is  altered  to  correspond  with  the  printed  text. 
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Aipin  I  look'd,  and,  0  ye  deities, 
Will)  fiuiii  Oivmpus  watch  our  destiniesl 
Will  ncL'  lli.it  completed  form  of  all  completeness? 
Will  nil.'  f.iiiii;  that  high  perfection  of  all-sweetness? 
Sjii  ik.  •.uiljl.iorii  earth,  and  tell  me  where,  O  where 
Hast  thou  a  symbol  of  her  golden  hair? 
Not  oat -sheaves  drooping  in  the  western  sun ; 
Not  —  thy  soft  hand,  fair  sister !  let  me  shun 
Such  fullymg  before  thee  —  yet  she  had, 
IhiIae],  lucks  bright  enough  to  make  me  mad; 
And  till)  wcri;  simply  gordian'd  up  and  braided, 
I.i  .LviriLi.  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded, 
I  li  1  [ii-.irl  round  ears,  while  neck,  and  orbed  brow; 
'rlir  i'.lu<-li  were  blended  in,  I  know  not  how. 
With  '-iicii  a  jiaradise  of  lips  and  eyes, 
l'>]ii'-li-iin1i'(l  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  faintest  sighs, 
Tliiii.  l^ln.■n  1  think  thereon,  my  spirit  dings 
And  plays  about  its  fancy,  tUI  the  slings 
Of  human  neighbourhood  envenom  all. 
Unto  what  awful  power  shall  1  callP 
To  what  high  fane  ?  —  Ah  !  see  her  hovering  feet. 
More  bluely  vein'd.  more  soft,  more  whiiely  sweet 
Tlian  those  of  sea-born  Venus,  when  she  rose 
1  out  her  craille  shell.     The  wind  out-blows 
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1  felt  upmounted  ia  that  region 

Where  falling  stars  dart  their  artillery  forth. 

And  eagles  struggle  with  the  buffeting  north 

That  ballances  the  heavy  meteor-stone ;  — ■ 

Felt  too,  I  was  not  fearful,  nor  alone,  645 

But  lapp'd  and  luli'd  along  the  dangerous  sky. 

Soon,  as  it  seem'd,  we  left  our  journeying  high. 

And  straightway  into  frightful  eddies  awoop'd; 

Such  as  aye  muster  where  grey  time  has  scoop'd 

Huge  dens  and  caverns  in  a  mountain's  side :  650 

There  hollow  sounds  arous'd  me,  and  I  sigh'd 

To  faint  once  more  by  looking  on  my  bliss  — 

1  was  dblracted  ;   madly  did  1  kiss 

The  wooing  arms  which  held  me,  and  did  give 

My  eyes  at  once  to  death :  but  \  was  to  live,  655 

To  take  in  draughts  of  life  from  the  gold  fount 

Of  kind  and  passionate  looks;   to  count,  and  count 

The  moments,  by  some  greedy  help  that  seem'd 

A  second  self,  that  each  might  be  redecm'd 

And  plunder'd  of  its  load  of  blessedness.  660 

Ah,  desperate  mortal !  I  e'en  dar'd  to  press 

Her  very  check  against  my  crowned  lip, 

And,  at  that  moment,  felt  my  body  dip 

Into  a  wairner  air:  a  moment  more. 

Our  feet  were  soft  in  flowers.     There  was  store  665 

I64I)  See  note  to  verse  w, 

(646)  This  line  stood  dinerenll]'  in  (he  manuiciipl  a)  first,  nnd  was  followed  by 
two  others,  now  struck  out, —  thus : 

But  lapp'd  and  luli'd  in  lafe  deliriousness ; 
Sle^y  with  deep  foretasting,  llial  did  bless 
My  Soul  from  Madness,  '1  was  such  certainty. 

(648)  Cancelled  manuscript  ^^^\.Ttg,  fiatful  iat  frigklfuL 
&(9)  TTie  manuscripl  reads  ayi.  ihe  first  edition  ay. 

(631)  In  this  line  Ihe  more  violent  expression  diid  is  judiciously  superceded  by 
tigkd. 

(661)   In  Ihe  manuscript,  t'tn.  not  n'n  as  in  the  lirsl  edition.    The  manuscript 
should  rule  bete,  because  the  presence  of  Ihe  v  upsets  the  rhythm, 
(t^)    In  the  tnanusciipl,  ckeeks,  wilh  Ihe  f  sliuck  oui. 

(665)   After  J[o\otri  in  this  line  occurs  the  following  cancelled  passage  in  Ihe 
nuouscripl : 

Huny  o-er 

O  lacrilesioai  tongue  the t>esl  be  dumb; 

For  thomd  one  liitle  accent  from  thee  come 
On  such  a  daring  theme,  at]  other  sounds 
Would  sicken  ai  ii.  as  would  tiealen  hounds 
Scare  the  elyiian  Nightingales, 
ftetween  these  obliterated  Lines  is  a  chaos  of  nibt>ed-out  pencillings,  of  which  Ihe 
' '    '■  "  ' "n  tnal  Lines,  and  not  a  con- 
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Of  newest  joys  upon  that  alp.     Sometimes 
A  siiv.-a\  of  violets,  and  blossoming  limes, 
Loiier'd  around  us ;   then  of  honey  celb. 
Made  delicate  from  all  white-flower  bells; 
And  once,  above  the  edges  of  our  nest, 
An  arch  face  pecp'd,  —  an  Oread  as  1  guess'd. 

■■  Why  did  I  dream  (hat  sleep  o'er-power'd  me 
In  midst  of  all  this  heaven?     Why  not  see, 
i'ar  off,  the  shadows  of  his  pinions  dark, 
And  stare  them  from  me?     But  no,  like  a  spark 
That  needs  must  die.  although  its  little  beam 
Reflects  upon  a  diamond,  my  swcel  dream 
Fell  into  nothing  —  into  stupid  sleep. 
And  so  it  was,  until  a  gentle  creep, 
A  ciirefiil  mo\ing  caught  ray  waking  ears, 
Aiirl  i]]i  I  ■.tiirted :   Ah  \  my  sighs,  my  tears. 
Ml  ill  lir.-lii  f!  hands; — for  lo !  the  poppies  hung 
!)<  u  d.i'likd  on  their  stalks,  the  ouzel  sung 
A  liij.v.  \  'liliy,  and  the  sullen  day 

:r:ild  Hesperus  away. 


K.ks: 


ild  self  did  I. 
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Of  dying  fish ;  the  vermeil  rose  had  blown 

In  frightful  scarlet,  and  its  thorns  out-grown 

Like  spiked  aloe.     If  an  innocent  bird 

Before  my  heedless  footsteps  stirr'd,  and  stirrM 

In  little  journeys,  I  beheld  in  it  700 

A  disguised  demon,  missioned  to  knit 

My  soul  with  under  darkness ;  to  entice 

My  stumblings  down  some  monstrous  precipice : 

Therefore  I  eager  followed,  and  did  curse 

The  disappointment.     Time,  that  aged  nurse,  705 

Rock'd  me  to  patience.     Now,  thank  gentle  heaven  ! 

These  things,  with  all  their  comfortings,  are  given 

To  my  down-sunken  hours,  and  with  thee, 

Sweet  sister,  help  to  stem  the  ebbing  sea 

Of  weary  life."*' 

Thus  ended  he,  and  both  710 

Sat  silent :  for  the  maid  was  very  loth 
To  answer ;  feeling  well  ihat  breathed  words 
Would  all  be  lost,  unheard,  and  vain  as  swords 
Against  the  enchased  crocodile,  or  leaps 

Of  grasshoppers  against  the  sun.     She  weeps,  715 

And  wonders ;  struggles  to  devise  some  blame ; 
To  put  on  such  a  look  as  would  say.  Shame 
On  this  poor  weakness  !  but,  for  all  her  strife. 
She  could  as  soon  have  crushed  away  the  life 
And  crushed  out  lives,  by  secret  barbarous  ways. 
From  a  sick  dove.     At  length,  to  break  the  pause,  720 

She  said  with  trembling  chance :   **  Is  this  the  cause? 
This  all?     Yet  it  is  strange,  and  sad,  alas  I 
That  one  who  through  this  middle  earth  should  pass 
Most  like  a  sojourning  demi-god,  and  leave 

His  name  upon  the  harp-string,  should  achieve  725 

No  higher  bard  than  simple  maidenhood, 

(719)  Compare  Thomson's  Seasons,  Winter,  line  374  — 

And  crushed  out  lives,  by  secret  barbarous  ways. 

(722)  There  is  a  rejected  passage  here  in  the  manuscript,  which  stands  thus :  — 

This  all  ?    Yet  it  is  wonderful  —  exceeding  — 

And  yet  a  shallow  dream,  for  ever  breeding 

Tempestuous  Weather  in  that  very  Soul 

That  should  be  twice  content,  twice  smooth,  twice  whole, 

As  is  a  double  Peach.    T  is  sad  Alas  ! 

In  altering  this  for  the  reading  of  the  text  Keats  1  ft  the  line  thus,  short  by  a  foot, 

This  all  ?    Yet  it  is  sad  Alas ! 

The  words  strange  and^cm.  to  have  been  put  in  in  proof. 
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Sinking  alone,  and  fearfully,  —  how  the  biood 
Left  Ills  vDuiig  cheek;   and  how  he  us'd  to  stray 
He  knew  not  where;  and  how  he  would  say.  nay. 
If  any  said  "t  w;Ls  love :  and  yet  'I  was  love ; 
\Vli:ii  cfiiikl  it  bt  but  love?   How  a  ring-dove 
l.,i  t.ill  .1  sjirig  of  yew  tree  in  his  path; 
Ari.l  Imh  111' (Ji'd  :  and  then,  that  love  doth  scathe, 
rill'  l;.  n'.lr  heart,  as  northern  blasts  do  roses; 
.\\\t\  iliuii  the  ballad  of  his  sad  life  closes 
Willi  -sijjhs.  and  an  alas  1  - —  Kndymion  I 
lie  rather  in  the  trumpet's  moutli,  — -  anon 
Among  the  winds  at  large  —  that  all  may  hearkea  I 
Although,  before  the  ciystal  heavens  darken, 
1  watch  and  dole  upon  the  silver  lakes 
I'ictur'd  in  western  cloudiness,  that  takes 
The  semblance  of  gold  rocks  and  bright  gold  sands, 
KLinrls,  and  creeks,  and  amber- fret  ted  strands 
Willi  liiir-ii.-s  prancing  o'er  them,  palaces 
.\li(I  L.'.'.irs  (if  amethyst,  —  would  I  so  teaie 
-Ml  j;^.i-.,uu  il.iys,  because  I  could  not  mount 
lnj^e  regions?     The  Morphean  fount 
t  Unc  element  that  visions,  dreams, 
And  litful  whims  of  sleep  are  made  of,  streams 
"  V  channels  with  so  aiihlle. 
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Widened  a  little,  as  when  2^ph3rr  bids 

A  little  breeze  to  creep  between  the  fens 

Of  careless  butterflies :  amid  his  pains  765 

He  seem'd  to  taste  a  drop  of  manna-dew. 

Full  palatable ;  and  a  colour  grew 

Upon  his  cheek,  while  thus  he  lifefiil  spake. 

**  Peona !  ever  have  I  long*d  to  slake 
My  thirst  for  the  world's  praises :  nothing  base,  770 

No  merely  slumberous  phantasm,  could  unlace 
The  stubborn  canvas  for  my  voyage  prepar'd  — 
Though  now  \  is  tatter'd ;  leaving  my  bark  bar'd 
And  sullenly  drifting ;  yet  my  higher  hope 

Is  of  too  wide,  too  rainbow-large  a  scope,  775 

To  fret  at  myriads  of  earthly  wrecks. 
Wherein  lies  happiness?  In  that  which  becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  fellowship  divine, 
A  fellowship  with  essence ;  till  we  shine, 

(764)  The  word  breeze  does  not  occur  here  in  the  manuscript,  which  gives 
BrecUh,  that  word  being  written  over  Puff,  struck  out.  The  expression  fans, 
though  a  little  whimsical,  is  a  rich  and  happy  designation  of  the  wings  of  butter- 
flies. 

(770)  The  present  Laureate  owes  to  a  mere  accident  this  precedent  for  the  term 
he  applies  to  the  coinage  of  his  predecessor  — 

Of  him  who  uttered  nothing  base. 

In  the  manuscript  the  finals  of  this  couplet  were  originally  mean  and  unseam  ;  and 
Keats  seems  to  have  discovered  that  those  words  do  not  rhyme,  before  parting  with 
the  manuscript. 
(776)  The  original  lines  in  the  manuscript  at  this  point  are  — 

To  fret  at  myriads  of  earthly  wrecks. 
Wherein  lies  happiness?    In  that  which  becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  blending  pleasuruble : 
And  that  delight  is  the  most  treasurable 
That  makes  the  richest  Alchymy.    Behold 
The  clear  Religion  of  Heaven  1    Fold 
A  Rose  leaf  &c. 

This  appears  to  have  been  next  altered  to 

To  fret  at  sight  of  this  world's  losses.    For  behold 
Wherein  lies  happiness  Peona.    Fold 
A  Rose  leaf  &c. 

But  the  words  cU  sight  are  separately  cancelled,  as  if  that  line  had  been  set  to  rights 
before  the  whole  passage  was  struck  out,  and  the  six  lines  of  the  printed  text 
supplied  in  the  margin.  The  reading  of  the  text  was  supplied  in  a  letter  from 
Keats  to  Taylor  bearing  the  postmark  "  Hampstead,  30  Jan.  1818";  but  in  that 
letter  line  781  reads 

The  clear  religion  of  Heaven  —  Peona  1  fold... 
As  to  the  pronunciation  of  religion  as  four  fiill  syllables,  see  note  to  line  503. 
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Fvill  alchemii'd,  and  free  of  space.     Behold 

Till:  tltar  relii,'ion  of  heaven  1     Fold 

A  rose  li:af  round  Ihy  finger's  tapemess. 

And  soothe  tliy  lips:   hist,  when  the  airy  stress 

Of  musics  kis.s  impregnates  Ihe  free  winds. 

And  \^iill  .1  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 

,-l-iili.LiL  iii,iL:ii:  from  their  lucid  wombs: 

'I  lii-n  i>lil  --lings  walten  from  encUuided  tombs; 

I  'III  Jiiii'-,  -iii;h  above  their  father's  grave ; 

(liii)-!-.  .if  iTiLlodious  prophecjings  rave 

l-iiiiind  ■.\i\\  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  foot; 

iliiiii;'j  liaiions  awake,  and  faintly  bruit, 

Wliiiv  lijni;  ago  a  giant  battle  was  ; 

And.  from  the  turf,  a  lullaby  doth  pass 

in  every  place  where  infant  Orpheus  slept. 

Feel  we  these  things  ?  —  that  moment  have  we  st 

Into  a  sort  of  oneness,  and  our  slate 

Is  like  a  floatinf;  spirit's.      But  there  are 

Richer  entangk'mcnts,  enthralments  far 

More  sdf-dcstroying,  leading,  hy  degrees. 

To  the  chief  intensity  :   the  crown  of  these 

Is  made  of  love  and  friendship,  and  sits  high 

Lipon  the  forehead  of  humanity. 

e  ponderous  and  bulky  worth 


^ 
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And  we  are  nurtured  like  a  pelican  brood.  815 

Aye,  so  delicious  is  the  unsating  food, 

That  men,  who  might  have  tower'd  in  the  van 

Of  all  the  congregated  world,  to  fan 

And  winnow  from  the  coming  step  of  time 

All  chaff  of  custom,  wipe  away  all  slime  820 

Left  by  men-slugs  and  human  serpentry. 

Have  been  content  to  let  occasion  die, 

Whilst  they  did  sleep  in  love's  elysium. 

And,  truly,  I  would  rather  be  struck  dumb. 

Than  speak  against  this  ardent  listlessncss :  825 

For  I  have  ever  thought  that  it  might  bless 

The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly ; 

As  does  the  nightingale,  upperched  high. 

And  cloistered  among  cool  and  bunched  leaves  — 

She  sings  but  to  her  love,  nor  e'er  conceives  830 

How  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark-grey  hood. 

Just  so  may  love,  although  \  is  understood 

The  mere  commingling  of  passionate  breath. 

Produce  more  than  our  searching  witnesseth : 

What  I  know  not :  but  who,  of  men,  can  tell  835 

That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruit  would  swell 

To  melting  pulp,  that  fish  would  have  bright  mail. 

The  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale. 

The  meadows  runnels,  runnels  pebble-stones, 

The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones,  840 

Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet 

If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet? 

**  Now,  if  this  earthly  love  has  power  to  make 
Men's  being  mortal,  immortal ;  to  shake 

Ambition  from  their  memories,  and  brim  845 

Their  measure  of  content ;  what  merest  whim, 
Seems  all  this  poor  endeavour  after  fame. 
To  one,  who  keeps  within  his  stedfast  aim 
A  love  immortal,  an  immortal  too. 


(823)   Cancelled  manuscript  reading.  Whiles  for  Whilst. 

(844)  Man*s  instead  of  Mi n's  in  the  manuscript,  but  there  is  an  e  pencilled  over 
the  a  as  if  for  consideration. 

(847)  This  line  originally  began  with  Shrws,  —  altered  in  the  manuscript  to 
Seems. 

(849)  In  the  manuscript  thus  — 

A  Love  immortal,  and  immortal  too. 

Them  of  the  first  immortal  is  underlined  in  pencil  and  the  word  both  pencilled 
over;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  writing  is  Keats 's.  In  his  edition  we  have  an 
for  and,  which  appears  to  be  the  right  reading,  though  from  the  bewilderment  oi 
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Look  not  so  « ilder'd ;   for  these  things  are  true, 
And  never  can  be  born  of  alomies 
That  buzz  about  our  slumbers,  like  brain-flies. 
Leaving  us  fancy-sick.     No.  no,  I'm  sure, 
My  restless  spirit  never  could  endure 
To  brood  so  long  upon  one  luxury, 
Unless  it  did,  though  fearfully,  espy 
A  hope  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
My  savings  will  the  less  obscured  seem. 
When  I  have  told  thee  how  my  waking  sight 
Has  made  me  scruple  whether  that  same  night 
Was  jiass'd  in  dreaming.      Hearken,  sweet  Peonat 
Beyond  the  matroti-leinple  of  Latona, 
Which  we  should  see  but  for  these  darkening  boughs. 
Lies  a  deep  hollow,  from  whose  ragged  brows 
Bushes  and  trees  do  lean  all  round  athwart, 
And  iTieel  so  nearly,  that  with  wings  outraught. 
And  spreaded  tail,  a  vutlure  could  not  glide 
Past  them,  but  he  must  brush  on  every  side. 
Some  moulder'd  steps  lead  into  this  cool  cell, 
s  the  slabbed  margin  of  a  well, 
ie  jiatient  level  peeps  its  crystal  eve 
Kighl  upward,  through  the  tiushes,  to  the  sky. 
~"   ■         1  brought  Ihee  flower;,  on  iheir  stalks  ' 
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Of  o'er-head  clouds  melling  the  mirror  through. 

Upon  a  day,  while  thus  I  watch'd,  b)'  flew 

A  cloudy  Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  quiver ; 

So  plainly  chaiactcr'd,  no  breeze  would  shiver 

The  happy  chance :   so  happy,  I  was  fain 

To  follow  ii  upon  ihe  open  plain. 

And.  therefore,  was  just  going ;  when,  behold  ! 

A  wonder,  fair  as  any  I  have  told  — 

The  same  bright  bee  1  tasted  in  my  sleep. 

Smiling  in  the  dear  well.     My  heart  did  leap 

Through  the  cool  depth.  —  It  mov'd  as  if  to  flee  — 

I  started  up,  when  lo !  refrcshfully, 

There  came  upon  my  face,  in  plenteous  showers. 

Dew-drops,  and  dewy  buds,  and  leaves,  and  flowers, 

Wrapping  aJi  objects  from  my  smothered  sight, 

Bathing  my  spirit  in  a  new  delight. 


Mercifully,  a 

UnkiD'd  in  us  by  raving,  pang  and  stuan , 
And  do  preserve  it  like  a  lilly  root, 
Thai,  in  anollier  spring,  it  ma)'  outshoot 
From  in  winlry  prison :  lei  this  hour  go 
Drawling  alone  lis  heavy  neiglit  ol  Koe 
AndleavemeTivine!    'T  Is  nol  more  Ihanneed  — 
Your  veijesi  help.    Ah  t  how  long  did  I  feed 


they  did 

And  leave  the  liquid  smoolh  again,  hov 
O  't  «as  as  if  the  bI>so1uic  sisters  had 
My  Life  into  Ihe  compass  of  a  Nut 
Or  all  my  breathing  and  shut 

To  a  scanty  straw.  To  look  above  I  ft 
Lest  my  hot  eyelralls  might  Ik  burnt  an 
Ely  a  blank  naught.    It  moved  as  it  to  I 


['^'"'"[reflected.    How  my  heart  did  leap_. 

wrote  Down  instead  of  Thraitgh  as  the  initial  word  of  lino  B97.    The 
cancelled  twenty  ol  wtiich  there  are  two  readings  is 
How  hovei'd  tnealhless  at  the  lender  lure  1 
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ii  brtalhlcss  honey-feel  of  bliss 
.■I  v'd  me  from  the  drear  abyss 
e  fair  form  had  gone  again. 


„ft  a  V 


t  pain 


.,  like  the  gnawing  sloth 
<  'ii  lilt   (leer's  lender  haunches :   late,  aad  loth, 
■|'  ii  sc.iiM  away  by  slow  returning  pleasure. 
iliiiv  Mfki.-Tiing,  how  dark  the  dreadful  leisure 
i.il  \VL-:ir\  days,  made  deeper  exquisite, 
I!y  a  fore -knowledge  of  unslumbrous  night! 
Like  sorrow  canie  upon  me.  heavier  still, 
Than  when  I  wander'd  from  the  poppy  hill : 
And  a  whole  age  of  lingering  momeats  crept 
Sluggishly  by,  ere  more  contentment  swept 
Away  at  once  (he  deadly  yellow  spleen. 
Yes,  thrice  have  I  this  fair  enchantment  seen ; 
Once  more  been  tortured  with  renewed  life. 
When  last  the  wintry  gusis  gave  over  strife 
With  the  conquering  sun  of  spring,  and  left  the  skies 
Warm  and  serene,  but  yet  with  moistened  eyes 
111  pity  of  the  shatler'd  infant  buds, — 

■  e  thou  didst  adorn,  with  amber  studs. 
My  hunting  cap,  because  I  laugh'd  and  smil'd, 
Ciialled  with  thee,  and  many  days  exii'd 


ii 
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Thick,  as  to  curtain  up  some  wood-nymph's  home. 
•♦  Ah  !  impious  mortal,  whither  do  I  roam?  " 
Said  I,  low  voic'd:   **  Ah,  whither!  'T  is  the  grot 
•*  Of  Proserpine,  when  Hell,  obscure  and  hot. 

Doth  her  resign ;  and  where  her  tender  hands  945 

She  dabbles,  on  the  cool  and  sluicy  sands : 
**  Or  't  is  the  cell  of  Echo,  where  she  sits, 
•*  And  babbles  thorough  silence,  till  her  wits 
*«  Are  gone  in  tender  madness,  and  anon, 

**  Faints  into  sleep,  with  many  a  dying  tone  950 

*•  Of  sadness.     O  that  she  would  take  my  vows. 

And  breathe  them  sighingly  among  the  boughs. 

To  sue  her  gentle  ears  for  whose  fair  head. 

Daily,  I  pluck  sweet  flowerets  from  their  bed. 

And  weave  them  dyingly  —  send  honey- whispers  955 

Round  every  leaf,  that  all  those  gentle  lispers 
**  May  sigh  my  love  unto  her  pit>ing  ! 
**  O  charitable  echo  !  hear,  and  sing 
**  This  ditty  to  her !  —  tell  her  "  —  so  I  stay'd 
My  foolish  tongue,  and  listening,  half  afraid,  960 

Stood  stupefied  with  my  own  empty  folly. 
And  blushing  for  the  freaks  of  melancholy. 
Salt  tears  were  coming,  when  I  heard  my  name 
Most  fondly  lippM,  and  then  these  accents  came : 
**  Endymion  !  the  cave  is  secreter  965 

**  Than  the  isle  of  Delos.     Echo  hence  shall  stir 

No  sighs  but  sigh- warm  kisses,  or  light  noise 
*  Of  thy  combing  hand,  the  while  it  travelling  cloys 

And  trembles  through  my  labyrinthine  hair.'' 
At  that  oppressed  I  hurried  in.  —  Ah !  where  970 

Are  those  swift  moments  ?     Whither  are  they  fled  ? 
rU  smile  no  more,  Peona ;  nor  will  wed 
Sorrow  the  way  to  death ;  but  patiently 

(960)    In  the  manuscript,  listening  b  contracted  to  Usfning, 
(964)   There  is  a  cancelled  passage  here  in  the  nianuscript  after  Most  fondiy 
lipfd,  thus  — 

I  kept  me  still —  it  came 
Again  in  passionatest  syllables. 
And  thus  again  that  voice*  s  tender  swells : 

and  there  is  another  rejected  reading  of  one  line  — 

Again  in  passionate  syllables :  saying  :..• 

^969^    In  the  manuscript  liibyrinthian  for  labyrinthine, 

(970)  The  words  At  that  oppressed  I  hurried  in  are  struck  out  of  the  manuscript, 
though  restored  by  a  Stet^  and  in  the  margin  we  have  Since  then  I  never  anu  1 
never  saw  her  Beamiy  more,  both  cancelled. 
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BL'ar  up  against  it ;   so  farewel,  sad  sigh ; 

Ami  come  instead  demurest  roeditation, 

T(i  occiipy  n:e  ivholly.  and  to  fashion 

Mv  pilgrimage  for  the  world's  duslcy  brink. 

No  more  will  I  count  over,  link  by  link, 

Mv  chain  of  grief:   no  longer  strive  to  find 

A  lialf-forgetfulness  in  mountain  wind 

Blustering  about  my  cars :  aye,  ihou  shalt  see, 

Deuresl  of  sisters,  what  my  life  shall  be; 

Whal  a  calm  round  of  hours  shall  make  my  days. 

There  is  .1  paly  flame  of  hope  that  plays 

Where'er  1  look :   but  yel.  I'll  say  'I  is  naught  — 

And  here  I  bid  it  die.      Have  not  !  caught. 

Already,  a  more  healthy  countenance? 

By  ihis  the  sun  is  setting;  we  may  chance 

Meet  some  of  our  near^wellers  with  my  car." 

This  said,  he  rose,  faint-smiling  hke  a  star 
Tlirough  aulumn  mists,  and  took  Peona's  hand : 
They  slept  into  the  bo.it,  and  launch'd  ham  land, 

(990)    Cnneelled  minuseripl  reading.  Altkis  (ar  TJttj; 
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BOOK   II. 

O  SOVEREIGN  power  of  love !  O  grief!  O  balm  1 
All  records,  saving  thine,  come  cool,  and  calm. 
And  shadowy,  through  the  mist  of  passed  years ; 
For  others,  good  or  bad,  hatred  and  tears 

Have  become  indolent ;  but  touching  thine,  .  j 

One  sigh  doth  echo,  one  poor  sob  doth  pine. 
One  kiss  brings  honey-dew  from  buried  days. 
The  woes  of  Troy,  towers  smothering  o'er  their  blare, 
StilT-holden  shields,  far-piercing  spears,  keen  blades. 
Straggling,  and  blood,  and  shrieks  —  all  dimly  fades  lo 

Into  some  backward  comer  of  the  br^n ; 
Yet,  in  our  very  souLi,  we  feel  amain 
The  close  of  Troilus  and  Cress  id  sweet. 
Hence,  pageant  history  !  hence,  gilded  cheat  I 

two  sFparalc  manuiciipts,  as 

_  10  I w  undersiood  Ihat,  when 

IS  used,  the  reading  is  from  Ihc  finished  copy  lenl  lo  the 

press,  ana  inai  inc  lerm  arafl  refers  )o  the  copr  of  the  last  ihiee  Books  which  was 

writlen  inio  a  blank  book  before  lieing  fairly  Iranscribed  tor  ihe  printer. 

(5)   TY,tAn!fi.naiMiat  O I  for  lkini\naia.A  of  but  touching  thin. 

(7J   In  the  draft.  Jnrrfi  (or  iriugi.    Compare  this  line  vriih  Ihe  following  frorn 


Enjoy  Ihe  honey-heavy  dew  oX  slumljer 

{y%liiu  Caiar,  Acl  II,  Scene  I,  line  230); 
d  honey  secrets  shall  Ihou  know : 

(  Fcnut  end  Adonis,  line  16) ; 
line  in  Coleridge's  XuiJa  K'haH. 
For  be  on  honey-dew  hath  led. 
(8)   The  dnft  reads  cniMiif  {at  Jmalkeriug:  and  in  the  neit  line  far-rtttking 
tfiart,  cUar  iladti. 

(ij-M)    In  Ihe  drall  this  couplet  was  written — 
The  close  of  Troilus  and  Ciessida. 
Hence  pageant  history  1  away  proud  star. 
In  (he  final  manuscitpt  there  is  a.  cancelled  reading  of  line  14. 
Away  pageant  History !  away  proud  dull  feat. 
A  doubt  af^MBis  to  bave  been  eplerlained  as  to  the  preciM  raluc  of  clatt  In  this 
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S»art  piaoet  in  the  universe  of  deeds ! 

Widt  sea,  that  one  continuous  murmur  breeds 

Along  the  pebbled  sliore  of  memory  ! 

Many  old  rotten -timber'd  boats  there  be 

U|>on  ihy  vaporous  bosom,  magnify'd 

To  goodly  vessels ;   many  a  sail  of  pride. 

And  golden  keel'd,  is  left  unlaunch'd  and  dry. 

But  wherefore  this?     What  care,  though  owl  did  fiy 

About  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mast? 

What  care,  though  striding  Alexander  past 

The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers? 

Though  old  Ulysses  tortured  from  his  slumbers 

The  glutted  Cyclops,  what  caref  —  Juliet  leaning 

Amid  her  window- flowers,  —  sighing,  —  weaning 

Tenderly  her  /ancy  from  its  maiden  snow. 

Doth  more  avail  than  these :  the  silver  flow 

Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 

Fair  Pastorella  in  the  bandit's  den. 

Are  things  lo  brood  on  with  more  ardency 

Than  the  death-day  of  empires.      Fearfiilly 

Must  such  conviction  come  upon  his  head, 

Who.  thus  far.  discontent,  has  dar'd  lo  tread. 

Without  one  muse's  smile,  or  kind  behest, 

The  path  of  love  and  poesy.      But  rest, 
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In  chalBog  restlessness,  is  yet  more  drear 
Than  to  be  crush'd,  in  striving  to  uprear 
Luve's  standard  on  Ihe  baltlemeats  of  song. 
So  once  more  days  and  nights  aid  me  along. 
Like  legion'd  soldiers. 

Brain-sick  sheplierd  prince, 
What  promise  hast  thou  Mthfiil  guarded  since 
The  day  of  sacrifice?    Or,  have  new  sorrows 
Come  with  the  constant  dawn  upton  thy  morrows? 
Alas !  'tis  his  old  grief.     For  many  days. 
Has  he  been  wandering  in  uncertain  ways : 
Through  wilderness,  and  woods  of  mossed  oaks; 
Counting  hb  woe-worn  minutes,  by  the  strokes 
Of  the  lone  woodcutter;  and  listening  still, 
Hour  after  hour,  to  each  lush-leav'd  rill. 
Now  he  b  silting  by  a  shady  spring, 
And  elbow-deep  with  feverous  fingering 
Stems  the  upbursting  cold :  a  wild  rose  tree 
Pavillions  him  in  bloom,  and  he  doth  see 
A  bud  which  snares  his  fancy:  lo!  but  now 
He  plucks  it,  dips  its  stalk  in  the  water :  how ! 

ml  as  employed  on  Ihls  occasion.  What  was  oiiginally  writlen  w 
ckdffing  daconlcnl.  Though  iho  verb  to  rat  a  a  common  equivalen 
■■---  usually  a  sense  of  recuperation  after  labour;  ■- 
jnsidering  how  ii  came  here,  merelyin"   ''  "' 

._,. fiHsit.     The  final  manuseiipl  and  the 

peluate  the  woid  chaffing  for  ehaJiHg.    Spenser  spells  Ihe 
wiih  a  K  also,  thus  {Fairie  Qmtni.  Book  VI,  Canto  1!,  slan 


counting  this  broken  line  as  two.  the  prin 

edition,  ihus  throwinjg  out  the  whole  of  the  numbering  to  the  end  of '&ook  II;  and 

the  metrical  numbeiing  is  further  falsifietl  in  two  similar  instances  hirther  on. 

(+4)    See  the  promises  recorded  in  lines  477  tl  stq.  and  978  ct  seq.  of  Book  1. 

(49)    The  words  brittU  mossed  pats  occur  in  Ihe  draft  for  ttiHidi  e/mosicd  aaii. 

(51)   Cancelled  Kadine  in  the  draft  dUtOAi,  and  in  the  manuscript  lomfy.  for  losu. 

(Sa)    This  tine  is  precisely  according  lo  Ih- - -—  — ■  ■'--':—  -•■■■■ 

thai  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  word  hear  is  ' 

(53)    £■«  wiwiAr'J  occurs  in  the  draft  in  f 
(56)   The  draft  gives  the  reading  Bindi 

(37)    In  the  dnifl,  lakel  for  laartl. 

(^)    In  the  manuscript,  in  was  originally 
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li  swells,  ii  buds,  it  flowers  beneath  his  sight; 

And,  in  the  middle,  there  is  softly  pighl 

A  golden  butterfly ;  upon  whose  wings 

Tlitre  must  be  surely  characler'd  strange  things. 

For  will]  wide  eye  he  wonders,  and  smiles  oft. 

Ligiitly  this  little  herald  flew  aloft, 
FoUort'd  by  glad  Endymlon's  clasptd  hands : 
Dnivard  it  flies.     From  languor's  sullen  bands 
His  liiiilis  .irc  loos'd,  and  eager,  on  he  hies 
l.Vi.','li-il  to  tr.ice  it  in  the  sunny  skies. 
h  -iiiu'd  ho  Hl-w,  the  way  so  easy  was; 
And  liki'  A  new-born  spirit  did  he  pass 
Through  the  green  evening  quiet  in  the  sun. 
O'er  many  a  heath,  through  many  a  woodland  dun, 
Tlirough  buried  paths,  where  sleepy  twilight  dreams 
The  summer  time  away.     One  track  unseems 
A  iviiiiJed  deft,  and,  far  away,  the  blue 
I II  iii.i.'.iti  fades  upon  him;  then,  anew, 
III  -.inks  .idown  a  solitary  glen, 
Whi.ri.  iliere  was  never  sound  of  mortal  men, 
Saving,  perhaps,  some  snoiv-light  cadences 
Melting  to  silence,  when  upon  the  breeze 
Some  holy  bark  let  forth  a 
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That,  near  a  cavern's  mouth,  for  ever  pour'd 
Unto  the  temperate  air:  then  h[gh  it  soar'd. 
And,  downward,  suddenly  began  to  dip. 
As  if,  alhirst  with  so  much  toil,  ^twoutd  sip 
Thy  crystal  spout-head :  so  it  did,  with  touch 
Most  delicate,  as  though  afiaid  to  smutch 
Even  with  mealy  gold  the  waters  clear. 
But.  at  that  very  touch,  to  disappear 
So  fairy-quick,  was  strange  !     Bewildered, 
Endj-mion  sought  around,  and  shook  each  bed 
Of  covert  flowers  in  vain ;   and  then  he  flung 
Himself  along  the  grass.     What  gentle  tongue, 
What  whisperer  disiurb'd  his  gloomy  rest? 
It  was  a  nymph  uprisen  to  the  breast 
In  the  fountain's  pebbly  margin,  and  she  stood 
'Mong  hllies,  like  the  youngest  of  the  brood. 
To  him  her  dripping  hand  she  softly  kist. 
And  anxiously  began  to  plait  and  twist 
Her  ringlets  round  her  fingers,  saying  i   "  Youth  I 
Too  long,  alas,  hast  thou  starv'd  on  the  ruth. 
The  bitterness  of  love ;  too  long  indeed. 
Seeing  ihou  art  so  gentle.     Could  1  weed 
Thy  soul  of  care,  by  heavens,  I  would  offer 
All  the  bright  riches  of  my  crystal  coffer 
To  Amphitrite ;  all  my  clear-ey'd  fish, 
Golden,  or  rainbow-sided,  or  purplish, 
Vermilion-tail'd,  or  finn'd  with  silvery  gauze ; 
Yea,  or  my  veined  pebble-floor,  that  draws 

(86)   The  draft  reads  wkertat  it  loat'd,  and  begins  the  next  line  w 
liQiGu]  of  And. 
(93)  A(  this  poinlthedraA  has  the  rejected  reading  — 
Endymion  all  around  the  wellda  aped 
Hli  aniious  sighl, 
Mid  a  further  variaiion  is  Engymion  pry'd  arautid. 
(96-97)   In  the  draft  ihe»  two  lines  were  wiitten  — 

His  sullen  Umbi  upoD  Ihe  grass  —  what  tongue. 
What  airy  whisperer  spoilt  his  aogi;  rest  ? 
(99)   Here  is  a  fiutber  Instance  of  the  contmcled  /'  being  altered  10 
(■nulled  manuscript.    In  the  diafl  baim  occuia  in  the  place  olwurgin. 
(loa)   In  the  draft  is  the  variation 

And  earelessly  beran  10  twIoB  and  Iwht 
Her  ringlets  'bout  tier  fingen... 

■ — ^--^--  —    •''•o-riiUi/'bvt. 
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A  virgin  liglit  to  the  deep;   my  grollo-sands 

T.iwny  and  gold,  ooz'd  slowly  from  far  lands 

By  my  diligent  springs;  my  level  lillies,  shells. 

My  charming  rod,  my  potent  river  spells; 

Ves,  evL-ry  thing,  even  to  the  peariy  cup 

,\leander  gave  me,  —  for  I  bubbled  up 

To  fainting  creatures  in  a  desert  wild. 

Ikil  woe  is  mc,  1  am  but  as  a  child 

T'l  s'^'l'lcn  ihee ;  and  all  1  dare  to  say, 

N.  ili.ii  I  ]iity  thee;  that  on  this  day 

r\,  li  .11  ihy  gtiide;  that  thou  miKt  wander  far 

1  n  i.p;!iLr  ri';^ions,  past  the  scanty  bar 

To  iiiurl^l  steps,  before  thou  cans'l  be  la'en 

Kroin  every  wasting  sigh,  from  every  pain. 

Into  the  gentle  bosom  of  thy  love. 

Why  it  is  thus,  one  knows  in  heaven  abovi. : 

But,  a  poor  Naiad,  1  guess  not.     Farewell ! 

1  liave  a  ditty  for  my  hollow  cell." 


Hereat,  she  vanished  from  Endymion's  gare, 
Who  brooded  o'er  the  water  in  amaze : 
The  da-shing  fount  pour'd  on,  and  where  its  pool 
',  lialf  asleep,  in  grass  and  rushes  cool. 
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Glow-worms  began  to  trim  their  starry  lamps. 

Thus  breathM  he  to  himself:   >■  Whoso  encamps 

To  take  a  fancied  city  of  delight, 

O  what  a  wretch  is  he  !  and  when  'lb  his, 

After  long  toil  and  travelling,  to  miss 

The  kernel  of  his  hopes,  how  more  than  vile; 

Yet,  for  him  there's  reftesliment  even  in  toil; 

Another  city  doth  he  set  about. 

Free  from  the  smallest  pebble-bead  of  doubt 

That  he  will  seize  on  trickling  honey-combs ; 

Alas,  he  finds  them  dry ;  and  then  he  foams. 

And  onward  to  another  city  speeds. 

But  this  is  human  life :  the  war,  the  deeds. 

The  disappointment,  the  anxiety. 

Imagination's  stru^lcs,  tar  and  nigh, 

All  human ;   bearing  In  themselves  this  good. 

That  they  are  still  the  air,  the  subtle  food, 

To  make  us  feel  existence,  and  to  show 

How  quiet  death  is.     Where  soil  is  men  grow. 

Whether  lo  weeds  or  flowers ;  but  for  me. 

There  is  no  depth  to  strike  in :  I  can  see 

Nought  earthly  worth  my  compassing;  so  stand 

Upon  a  misty,  jutting  head  of  land  — 

Alone?  No,  no;  and  by  the  Orphean  lute. 

When  mad  Eurydice  is  listening  to't ; 

rd  rather  stand  upon  this  misty  peak, 


le  manner  in  which  ihe  rhyme  to  this  line  was  lost  appeon  from  the 
■he  passage  Qi^nally  ilood  Ihiis : 

Whoso  encamps 
"- ' '--  1  cily  of  deliehl 

Uyoai  ol  and  wicH  'lis  his;  but  nothing  was 
emedylhc  defect  thus  produced. 

The  original  reading  in  the  draft  was  Afttr  long liigt  and  travailing  ;  but 
cd  manuscript  reads  toii  and  travelling  as  in  ihe  text. 

The  diaft  reads  €'in  for  evta. 

In  Ihe  first  cdiMon.  fciHe-\tad !  but  inllie  manuscript, /*W/<-*nii/,  which 
i  resloted  in  the  corrected  copy  in  my  possession.    The  d— ^  — -■-  "'-■ 

ti/ram.  and  in  the  neit  line  t/ieri  Mill  for  **  wi" 

In  the  dialt,  acts  for  war. 

Imaginiagi  and  tiarciings.  in  the  draft. 

In  ihe  first  Edition,  liev), 

Htrt  is  soil  lo  grow  lias  originally  written  in  Ihe 

In  the  draft.  Alanet    No.  kiavim  t 

Originally  written  rd  ralJur  iitU.inlhe  drafL 


Owhalawre 
Ail  tight  was  struck  oi 


reading  is 
'«!  br  F' 


le  draft  reads  WiA- 


Si 
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Willi  nol  a  thing  to  sigh  for,  or  to  seek, 

But  the  soft  shnilow  of  my  Ihrice-seen  love, 

Thau  be  —  I  cire  not  what.      O  meekest  dove 

Of  hi;iven  '.    O  Cynthia,  lea-limua  bright  andbirl 

Fniiii  lilt  !.h:e  tiiroiie,  now  filling  3II  the  air, 

ni.iiir,.-  |,!ii  i,nc  little  beam  of  tetnper'd  light 

In;..  !ir,  lusuin,  thai  the  dreadful  might 

Ail. I  ii  r.iiiny  of  love  be  somewhat  scar'dl 

\i  t  I  ill  iLui  ^o,  sweet  queen;  one  torment  spor'd, 

Wiiiiid  givi;  a  pang  lo  jealous  misery, 

Worse  than  the  torment's  self:  but  rather  tie 

Larjjc  wings  upon  my  shoulders,  and  point  out 

My  love's  far  dwelling.     Though  the  playful  rout 

Of  Cupids  shun  thee,  too  divine  ^rt  thou. 

Too  kk;en  in  beauty,  for  ihy  silver  prow 

Not  lo  have  di|ip'd  in  love's  most  gentle  stream. 

O  be  propitious,  nor  severely  deem 

Mv  madness  impious;  for,  by  all  the  stars 

Tl'i.vl  iL'iiil  lliv  bidding,  1  tlo  think  the  bars 

TliJi  kfpt  my  spirit  in  are  burst —  that  1 

Am  sailing  «ith  thee  Ihrougti  the  dizzy  sky! 

itiful  thou  art !     The  world  how  deep ! 

nilous-daizlingly  the  wheels  sweep 
Arijimd  their  axle  !     Then  these  gleaming  reins, 
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And  lifted  hands,  and  trembling  lips  he  stood ; 

Like  old  Deucalion  mountain^d  o^er  the  flood, 

Or  blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  mom. 

And,  but  from  the  deep  cavern  there  was  borne 

A  voice,  he  had  been  froze  to  senseless  stone ;  200 

Nor  sigh  of  his,  nor  plaint,  nor  passionM  moan 

Had  more  been  heard.     Thus  swell'd  it  forth :  *•  Descend, 

Young  mountaineer !  descend  where  alleys  bend 

Into  the  sparry  hollows  of  the  world  ! 

Oft  hast  thou  seen  bolts  of  the  thunder  hurPd  205 

As  from  thy  threshold ;  day  by  day  hast  been 

A  little  lower  than  the  chilly  sheen 

Of  icy  pinnacles,  and  dipp^dst  thine  arms 

Into  the  deadening  ether  that  still  charms 

Their  marble  being:  new,  as  deep  profound  210 

As  those  are  high,  descend !     He  ne'er  is  crown'd 

With  immortality,  who  fears  to  follow 

Where  airy  voices  lead :  so  through  the  hollow. 

The  silent  mysteries  of  earth,  descend !  " 

He  heard  but  the  last  words,  nor  could  contend  215 

One  moment  in  reflection :  for  he  fled 
Into  the  fearful  deep,  to  hide  his  head 
From  the  clear  moon,  the  trees,  and  coming  madness. 

T*was  far  too  strange,  and  wonderful  for  sadness ; 

(198)    Here  the  draft  yields  the  reading — 

Or  blind  Orion  waiting  for  the  dawn  — 

lother  evidence  of  Keats's  determination  to  get  rid  of  the  false  rhymes  where 
jscrved.    The  next  line  was  originally  written — 

And,  but  from  the  hollow  cavern  there  was  bom — 

id  I  am  not  sure  that  born  b  not  the  word  intended,  though  bome^  the  reading  of 
e  first  edition,  must  have  the  preference. 
( aoi )    The  original  reading  of  the  draft  is 

Nor  sigh  of  his,  nor  wild  complaint  nor  moan. 

(204)  This  line  originally  began  in  the  draft  with  the  word  Spiral, 

( ao8)  The  draft  has  the  read  nig  and  couldst  dip  thy  palms.,. 

(210)  Cancelled  reading  of  the  manuscript, ^^  for  deep. 

(211)  In  the  draft 

As  those  were  high,  descend  I    He  ne'er  was  crown'd... 

f  214)   The  draft  nsids  fearful  for  silent. 

( 215 )    In  the  manuscript.  But  Uu  last  words  he  heard;  but  the  reading  of  the  text 
clearly  a  revision. 

f  218)  The  draft  reads  night  for  moon,  and  in  the  next  line  but  one  Upwindingior 
\arpening. 
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Hliarpening.  by  degrees,  his  appetite 

To  dii'e  inio  ihe  deepest.     Daric  nor  light, 

The  region ;  nor  bright,  nor  sombre  wholly, 

But  mingled  up;  a  gleaming  melancholy; 

A  dusky  empire  and  its  diadems  ; 

One  faint  eternal  eventide  of  gems. 

Aye,  millions  sparkled  on  a  vein  of  gold, 

Along  whose  track  the  prince  quick  footsteps  told. 

With  all  its  lines  abrupt  and  angular : 

Out-shooting  sometimes,  like  a  meteor-star, 

Through  a  vast  antre ;  then  the  metal  woof. 

Like  Vulcan's  rainbow,  with  some  monstrous  roof 

Curves  hugely :  now,  far  in  the  deep  abyss. 

It  seems  an  angry  lightning,  and  doth  hiss 

Fancy  into  belief:  anon  it  leads 

Through  winding  passages,  where  sameness  breeds 

Vexing  conceptions  of  some  sudden  change ; 

Whether  to  silver  grots,  or  giant  range 

Of  sapphire  columns,  or  fantastic  bridge 

Athwart  a  flood  of  crystal.      On  a  ridge 

Now  farelh  he,  thai  oVr  t'l'    v    -.;  '■  :..  .i:li 

rs  like  an  ocean-t ;   ■  '  ■    -L.Li)i 

A  hundred  waterfalls,  w 
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Will  be  its  high  renacsLCnac** :  urio  liiej: 

The  mighty  ones  who  2a.v«  zsufit  -i^iirsL  iiij 

For  Greece  and  En^iizd.     WT*:>  3a£jr::s.'^egt 

With  deep-drawn  si^ra  wa*  jzgnn^.  ]x«t  -m^tzi  255 

Into  a  marble  galler}",  pjsss:!^  rhr:iig!L 

A  mimic  temple,  so  cocpiet*  izii  :rie 

In  sacred  custom,  iha:  he  weZ  ni^:-  Kar'd 

To  search  it  inwards :  wheaot  fir  oc  appear'd. 

Through  a  long  pillar'd  vista,  a  isLX  shnne,  260 

And,  just  beyond,  on  light  tiptoe  divine, 

A  quiver'd  Dian.     Stepping  awfully. 

The  youth  approach'd ;  oft  turning  his  vciTd  e}-c 

Down  sidelong  aisles,  and  into  niches  old. 

And  when,  more  near  against  the  marble  cold  265 

He  had  touch'd  his  forehead,  he  began  to  thread 

All  courts  and  passages,  where  silence  dead 

Rous'd  by  his  whispering  foot5te{>s  murmured  £unt : 

And  long  he  travers*d  to  and  fro,  to  acquaint 

Himself  with  ever}*  mystery,  and  awe ;  270 

Till,  weary,  he  sat  down  before  the  maw 

Of  a  wide  outlet,  fathomless  and  dim, 

To  wild  uncertainty  and  shadows  grim. 

There,  when  new  wonders  ceas'd  to  float  before. 

And  thoughts  of  self  came  on,  how  crude  and  sore  275 

The  journey  homeward  to  habitual  self! 

A  mad-pursuing  of  the  fog-bom  elf, 


(253-4)    Originally  written  in  the  draft — 

The  mighty  ones  who've  ihone  aihwan  the  day 
Of  Greece  and  Ei^land. 

(256-7)   Cancelled  reading  from  the  draft  — 

Into  a  marble  gallery  that  near  the  roof 
Of  a  fair  mimic  Temple.^ 

(261-3)   Cancelled  reading  from  the  draft — 

Thro*  a  long  visf  of  columns  a  fcur  shrine 
And  just  beyond  lightly  diminished 
A  Dian  quiver'd  tiptoe,  crescented  — 

(264)  The  draft  reads  tideioay  aisUs. 

(266)  In  the  manuscript  tread  stands  here  altered  to  thread 

(267)  The  draft  reads  7:i^for  All. 

(269)  The  words  ^  a^^^' in  the  manuscript  are  contracted  to /'af<T»aiW 
(270-2)   In  the  draft,  «*y««w. 

Himself  with  every  mystery,  until 
His  weary  legs  he  rested  on  the  sill 
Of  some  remotest  chamber,  outlet  dim,. 
(t77)  The  draft  reads  Tkat  for  A.  "* 
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Wliosi}  fiitliiig  lantern,  through  nidc  neltle-briar, 
Chtats  us  inlij  a.  swamp,  inlo  a  fire. 
Into  tlie  bosom  of  a  haled  thing. 

What  misery  most  drowningly  dolh  sing 
In  loiii;  l:nil\miijii*<  ear,  now  he  has  taught 
Tlif  mi^il  or"c(j(i-;ciousness?     Ah,  "lis  the  thought, 
TIk-  do.^dlv  fet-l  ot' sfililude :  forlo! 
Ho  cannot  wc  Ihc  heavens,  nor  Ihe  flow 
( If  liwrs,  nor  hill-Howers  running  wild 
In  ]iinli  and  pnr]>lf  chequer,  nor,  iip-pil'd, 
Thi-  cloiidy  r:ick  siow  journe^-ing  in  the  west, 
(.■lii-  hi-rdi'd  i-lophants;  nor  felt,  nor  prest 
li.il  L'-i"'.,  nor  t,isled  the  fresh  slumberous  air; 
i;ii:  fir  friini  such  cornpanionship  lo  wear 
Xw  iihlvLLowii  lime,  suriharg'd  with  grief,  away, 
W.i'^  now  his  lot.     And  must  he  patient  slay, 
Tiacing  fantastic  figures  with  his  spear? 
"  No!  "  exdaim'd  he,  ■'  why  should  I  tarry  here?" 
No  \  loudly  echoed  times  innumerable. 
At  which  he  straightway  started,  and  'gan  tell 
lliji  paces  back  into  the  temple's  chief; 
Warming  and  glowing  strong  in  the  belief 
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Moving  more  near  the  while :  "  O  Haunter  chaste 

Of  river  sides,  and  woods,  and  heathy  waste, 

Where  witli  thy  silver  bow  and  arrows  keen 

Art  Ihou  now  forested?    O  woodland  Queen,  305 

What  smoothest  air  thy  smoother  forehead  woos? 

Where  dost  thou  listen  to  the  widu  halloos 

Of  thy  disparted  nymphs?     Through  what  dark  tree 

Glimmers  ihy  crescent?     Wheresoe'er  it  be, 

n'is  in  ihc  breath  of  heaven  :  thou  dost  tasie  310 

Freedom  as  none  can  taste  it.  nor  dost  waste 

Thy  loveliness  in  dismal  elements ; 

But,  finding  in  our  green  earth  sweet  contents, 

There  livest  blissfully.     Ah,  if  to  thee 

It  fuels  Elysian,  how  rich  to  me,  31 5 

An  exil'd  mortal,  sounds  its  pleasant  name! 

Within  my  breast  there  lives  a  choking  flame  — 

O  let  me  cool  't  the  zephyr-boughs  among! 

A  homeward  fever  parches  up  my  tongue  — 

O  let  me  slake  it  at  the  running  springs  !  320 

Upon  my  ear  a  noisy  nothing  rings  — 

O  lei  me  once  more  hear  the  linnet's  note ! 

Before  mine  eyes  thick  films  and  shadows  float  — 

0  let  me  'noiot  them  with  the  heaven's  light ! 

Dost  thou  now  lave  thy  feet  and  ankles  white?  335 

O  think  how  sweet  lo  me  the  freshening  sluice ! 

Dost  thou  now  please  thy  thirst  with  berry-juice? 

(304)  TliB  draft  reads — 

Where  now  with  mIybf  bow  and  arrows  keen 
An  thou  in  coven  hid? 
(308)    In  the  d rail  there  is  a  rejecled  reading, /J-Piw  vihat  Jrtf  gUH~ 
(313)    In  (he  finished  munuscripl,  en  for  in. 

(318)   In  (he  finished  roanuscnpi.  cool'l  for  ceol  it:  ollicmse  (he  line  is  realty 
mitcn  as  the  tint  edition  gives  it  — 

O  let  me  cool  it  among  llie  zephyr-boughs  I 
Bii(  ii  seems  atisalutely  certain  Ihal  among  was  meant  la  lie  al  the  end.  to  rhyme 
■ith  lungut.  —  an  assurance  made  doubly  sure  by  the  bet  that  the  ilnc^HS  oiiglnall; 
ninen  in  the  draft  — 

O  lei  me  cool't  among  the  waving  boughs  1 
tod  maiiied  Tor  transposition  of  among  to  the  end.    Thus  Keals  clearly  in  cop)ing 
Ok  line  tillered  loaving  lo  upl^  but  forgot  the  tianspoaition, 
(319]   Id  the  draft  ibis  line  was  vrrilten  thus  — 

A  ferer  parches  up  my  suppliant  tongue  -~ 
kA  then  altered  to 

An  endleai  ferer  parehei  up  my  lOBgue. 
(3^)  In  the  finished  manuscript  Aoa  ~ 
(J17)  The  draft  reads  titrrjf-Jaitt. 
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O  lliink  liow  lhi<i  dry  paJate  would  rejoice  ! 
If  in  soft  slumber  thou  dost  hear  my  voice, 
O  tliink  how  I  should  love  H^  bed  of  Howers  !— 
Young  goddess  !  let  me  see  my  native  bowers! 
Deliver  me  from  liils  rapacious  deep !  " 

Thus  ending  loudly,  as  he  would  o'erieap 
His  desliny,  alert  he  stood:  but  when 
OI>slinate  silence  came  heavily  again. 
Feeling  about  for  its  old  couch  of  space 
And  airy  cradle,  lowly  bow'd  his  face 
Desponding,  o'er  the  marble  floor's  cold  IhriH. 
Hut  "Iwas  not  long ;  for,  sweeter  than  the  rill 
To  its  old  channel,  or  a  swollen  tide 
To  margin  sallows,  were  the  leaves  he  spied. 
And  flowers,  and  wreaths,  and  ready  myrtle  crowna 
ITp  heaping  through  Ihe  slab  :  refreshment  drowns 
Itself,  and  strives  its  own  delights  to  hide  — 
Nor  in  one  spot  alone ;  the  l^oral  pride 
In  a  long  whispering  birth  enchanted  grew 
Bi:fore  his  footsteps ;  as  when  heav'd  anew 

■ci'an  rolls  a  lengthened  wave  to  the  shore, 
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Down  whose  green  back  the  short-livM  foam,  all  hoar. 

Bursts  gradual,  with  a  wayward  indolence.  350 

Increasing  still  in  heart,  and  pleasant  sense, 
Upon  his  fairy  journey  on  he  hastes ; 
So  anxious  for  the  end,  he  scarcely  wastes 
One  moment  with  his  hand  among  the  sweets : 
Onward  he  goes  —  he  stops  —  his  bosom  beats  355 

As  plainly  in  his  ear,  as  the  faint  charm 
Of  which  the  throbs  were  bom.     This  still  alarm, 
This  sleepy  music,  forc'd  him  walk  tiptoe : 
For  it  came  more  softly  than  the  east  could  blow 
Arion's  magic  to  the  Atlantic  isles ;  360 

Or  than  the  west,  made  jealous  by  the  smiles 
Of  thron'd  Apollo,  could  breathe  back  the  lyre 
To  seas  Ionian  and  Tyrian. 

finished  manuscript  corresponds  here  precisely  with  the  printed  text ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  the  redundant  tht  in  line  348  is  an  intentional  undulation.  Strictly 
there  arc  two  undulations  in  the  line,  because  the  final  syllabic  of  lengthened  is  to 
be  pronounced,  according  to  Keats's  practice. 

(353)  Th®  manuscript  reads  waits  in  place  of  wastes, 

(359)     I'*  ^^  manuscript.  For  it  is  contracted  into  For't. 

(363)  The  draft  suppues  the  history  of  the  loss  of  a  rhyme  to  this  line;  but  I 
fear  it  must  remain  rhymeless.    The  passage  was  left  thus  in  the  draft : 

To  seas  Ionian  and  Tyrian.    Dire 

Was  the  love  lorn  despair  to  which  it  wrought 

Endymion  —  for  dire  is  the  bare  thought 

That  among  lovers  things  of  tendcrest  worth 

Are  swallow'd  all,  and  made  a  blank  —  a  dearth 

By  one  devouring  flame :  and  &r  far  worse 

Blessing  to  them  l>ecome  a  heavy  curse 

Half  happy  till  comparisons  of  bliss 

To  misery  lead  them.    Twas  even  so  with  this.^ 

Before  this  was  finished  there  were  the  following  readings  of  two  of  the  lines  — 

Endymion  —  for  dire  to  j  ^^^  \  bosoms  is  the  thought, 

and 

Half  happy  will  they  gaze  upon  the  sky; 

and  when  the  passage  was  altered  in  copying  out  the  poem  fot  the  press,  the  first 
reading  (cancelled)  of  line  365  was  — 

Whom,  loving,  Music  slew  not, 

while,  in  line  371,  comparisons,  not  comparison,  was  written,  and  line  372  was  left 
thus  — 

Is  miserable.    T[was]  e'en  so  with  this... 

The  omission  of  was  is  curious.    It  seems  that,  in  altering  line  363  and  making  line 
•^  rhyme  with  it,  Keats  overlooked  the  needs  of  line  362 :  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bed  manuscript  to  show  that  he  or  Taylor  had  any  misgivings  on  the  subject, 
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\\T  V\f   that  lonely  man, 

1        ■■iL  slew  not'     'Tis  the  peat 

365 

1   >s  gi\e  most  unrest, 

L't  ind  tenderesl  worth 

11,  iiiU  made  a  ieared  dearth. 

-.  jiiiiiig  rianie  ■  ii  doth  immerse 

iLl  true  blessings  in  a  curse 

370 

TH-as  even  so  «ith  this 

inn  raelodv.  w  the  Canan'a  ear: 

i;,  then  hell,  and  then  forgotten  clear. 

elemental  passion 

375 

And  donn  some  swart  ab\sm  he  had  gone. 
H  id  not  a  heavenly  guide  benignant  led 
To  «htn.  thick  nijrtlc  branches,  'gainst  his  head 
Brushing   awakened     then  the  sounds  again 
Went  noiseless  is  a  passing  noontide  niin 
Over  a  bower,  where  little  space  he  stood ; 
For  IS  the  sunset  peeps  into  a  wood 

w  he  panting  light,  and  towards  it  went 
Through  winding  alleys ;  and  lo,  wondermenl ! 


le  Ihere  m 
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Upon  soft  verdure  saw,  one  here,  one  there,  385 

Cupids  a  slumbering  on  their  pinions  fair. 

After  a  thousand  mazes  overgone, 
At  last,  with  sudden  step,  he  came  upon 
A  chamber,  myrtle  waird,  embowered  high. 

Full  of  light,  incense,  tender  minstrelsy,  390 

And  more  of  beautiful  and  strange  beside : 
For  on  a  silken  couch  of  rosy  pride, 
In  midst  of  all,  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth 
Of  fondest  beauty ;  fonder,  in  fair  sooth. 

Than  sighs  could  fathom,  or  contentment  reach :  395 

And  coverlids  gold-tinted  like  the  peach. 
Or  ripe  October's  faded  marigolds, 

should  be  compared  with  Spenser's  account  of  "the  gardins  of  Adonis"  {Faerie 
Queene,  Book  HI,  Canto  VI)  which  probably  suggested  lo  Kuats  the  embodiment 
of  the  legend  in  his  poem.  One  would  think  stanzas  44,  46,  and  47,  at  all  events, 
must  have  been  fresli  in  his  memory : 

And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 

There  was  a  pleasaunt  Arber,  not  by  art 

But  of  the  trees  owne  inclination  made, 

Which  knitting  their  rancke  braunchcs,  part  to  part, 

With  wanton  yvie  twine  entrayld  athwart, 

And  Eglantine  and  Caprifole  emong. 

Fashion'd  above  within  their  inmost  part, 

'Iliat  neither  Phcebus  beams  could  through  them  throng. 
Nor  Aeolus  sharp  blast  could  worke  them  any  wrong. 

There  wont  fayre  Venus  often  to  enjoy 

Her  deare  Adonis  joyous  company, 

And  reape  sweet  pleasure  of  the  wanton  ooy : 

There  yet,  some  say,  in  secret  he  does  ly, 

Lapped  in  flowres  and  pretious  spycery, 

By  her  hid  from  the  world,  and  from  the  skill 

Of  Stygian  Gods,  which  doe  her  love  envy ; 

But  sne  her  sclfe,  when  ever  that  she  will, 
Possesseth  him,  and  of  his  swcetnessc  takes  her  fill. 

And  sooth,  it  seeroes,  they  say ;  for  he  may  not 

For  ever  dye,  and  ever  buried  bee 

In  balefuU  night  where  all  thinges  are  forgot : 

All  be  he  subject  to  mortalitic, 

Yet  is  eteme  m  mutabilitie, 

And  by  succession  made  perpetuall, 

Transiormed  oft,  and  chaunged  diverslie. 

For  him  the  Father  of  all  formes  they  call : 
Therfore  needs  mote  he  live,  that  living  gives  to  all. 

The  word  eterne  (used  further  on,  in  Book  III,  line  4a)  probably  passed  into 
Keats's  vocabulary  from  this  last  stanza. 
(396-7)  In  the  draft — 

And  draperies  mellow-tinted  like  the  peach, 
Or  lady  peas  entwined  with  marigolds. 
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a  thousand  folds  — 


Fell  sleek  abni 

Not  hiding;  up  an  Apollonian  curve 

Of  iit-uk  nml  ^hijiililer,  nor  the  tenting  swerve 

Of  knoe  from  knc;:,  nor  ankles  pointing  light; 

liiil  r.alier.  giving  liiern  to  the  filled  sight 

or(li.i(iiir.]y.      Sideiva)'  liis  face  repos'd 

nil  I  nil.-  M  liilu  .irm,  and  tenderly  unclos'd, 

i:v  t<  ii'l   Ti'-I  jiressure.  a  faint  damask  mouth 

"I'l  -liiinli.  r>  iKinl ;  Just  as  the  morning  south 

I  ii-]i.;i[-  .1  (li'n-lipp'd  rose.     Above  his  head, 

Inur  lill}  si.ilks  did  their  while  honours  wed 

"ill  iillLl'  ,1  ummal;  and  round  him  grew 

All  ii-riilnl-  ;;ri:L-n,  of  every  bloom  and  hue, 

Tn:;<jihi:r  inrertvs-in'd  and  trammel'd  fresh: 

Tiir.'  vine  of  glossy  sprout ;  tlie  ivy  mesh, 

Shading  its  Ethiop  berries;  and  woodbine. 

Of  velvet  leaver  and  bugle-blooms  divine ; 

Cwivolvulus  in  streaked  '.•ases  (lush; 

Tho  creeper,  mellowing  for  an  autumn  blush ; 

And  \ir^in"s  bower,  trailing  airily; 

With  others  of  the  sisterhood.      Hard  by. 

Stood  serene  Cupids  watching  silently. 


(31^1)  Cincelled  m 


;ri(Jl  rtading,  his  for  ^ 
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One,  kneeling  to  a  lyre,  tonch'd  the  strings,  420 

Muffling  to  death  the  pathos  with  his  wings ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  to  look 

At  the  youth's  slumber;  while  another  took 

A  willow-bough,  distilling  odorous  dew, 

And  shook  it  on  his  hair;  another  flew  425 

In  through  the  woven  roof,  and  fluttering- wise 

Rain'd  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eyes. 

Ai  these  enchant ments,  and  yet  many  more. 
The  breathless  Latmian  wonder'd  o'er  and  o'er; 
Until,  impatient  in  embarrassment,  430 

He  forthright  pass'd,  and  lightly  treading  went 
To  that  same  fealher'd  lyrist,  who  straightway. 
Smiling,  thus  whisper'd :  "  Though  from  upper  day 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  and  thy  presence  here 

Might  seem  unholy,  be  of  happy  cheer !  435 

For  'tis  the  nicest  touch  of  human  honor, 
When  some  ethereal  and  high-favouring  donor 
Presents  immortal  bowers  to  mortal  sense ; 
As  now  'tis  done  to  thee,  Endymion.     Hence 
Was  I  in  no  wise  startled.     So  recline  440 

Upon  these  living  flowers.     Here  is  wine. 
Alive  with  sparkles —  never,  1  aver. 
Since  Ariadne  was  a  vintager. 
So  cool  a  purple  ;  taste  these  juicy  pears. 

Sent  me  by  sad  Vertumnus,  when  his  fears  445 

Were  high  about  Pomona :  here  is  cream. 
Deepening  to  richness  from  a  snowy  gleam ; 
Sweeter  than  that  nurse  Amalthea  skimm'd 
For  the  boy  Jupiter ;  and  here,  undimm'd 

(414)   Thi!  draft  reads  A  myrlU-iough,  and  in  [he  next  line  but  one  /■  fi-mn  tkt 

(439!   In  ttie  draft.  Endymion  was  descrilwd  as  The  mortal  Latmian. 
(4361  Thi  nUeil  touch  »/  humaji  ionot  is  a  curious  and  not  very  perspicuous 
phtdsej  bul  the  bcl  thai  the  original  reading  ol  the  draft  was  lie  highest  reach  of 
himaii  honor  leaves  us  in  no  doutx  Ihal  Endymion  was  given  10  understand  he  was 
"Hiving  the  greatest  honour  thai  could  be  conferred  on  a  human  being. 
I441)  In  the  draft  the  line  began  nith  Sparkling  sp  diamgyids. 
(443I  It  was  a  peculiarly  happy  jrieee  o(  poeiic  realism  to  translate  Ariadne's 
tluions  wilh   Bacchus  into  her  bccomiti;^  a  vintager;  and  1  pmume  this   was 
toil's  own  thought,  as  well  as  the  Idea  immediately  following,  that  the  God  ol 
Otchuds  conciliated  Love  with  a  gift  of  pears  when   paying  his   addresses  to 
Pwnona. 
{44S)  In  the  draft, 

Even  (weel  u  that  which  Amalthea  iklmm'd. 
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T     I       111  Lnch  ul  blooming  plums 
n  an  infant's  gums : 
k  d  trom  Syrian  trees, 
L  Hespcrides. 
1  iJL  I  mil  Icl  thee  know 
,    ^1  jund  us         He  did  so, 
^     i[  the  ca.dence  of  his  lyre ; 
1  need  nnt  any  hearing  tire 
w  the  t,ea  born  goddess  pin'd 
L    I  iidi  I  mlh   and  hoiv  she  strove  to  bind 
j]|  in  all  unto  her  doting  self. 
«i:uld  not  be  so  prison  d'  but,  fond  elf, 
ss  conlLnt  to  let  her  amorous  ptea 
lhroii>,h  his  careless  arms;   content  to'aee 
n^c'/d  I  L^xea  dying  at  his  feet ; 
;nt   D  r    1    to  make  a  cold  retreat, 
1  on  ll  e  pleasant  grass  such  love,  lovelorn, 
IT       n"     when  every  tear  was  born 
1     on     \  hen  htr  ijps  and  eyes 
n    ullcn  moisture,  and  quick  sight 
n  i  pelt  sh  through  her  nostrils  sniall. 
Lla  m  —  yet,  justly  mightst  thou  call 
pon  h  s  htad  —  1  was  half  glad, 
pjor        tress  went  ilislract  and  mad, 
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Sf  this  still  region  aJl  his  winler-slecp. 

Aye,  sleep ;   for  when  our  love-sick  queen  did  weep 

Over  his  waned  corse,  the  Ireinulous  shower 

HeaJ'd  up  Ihe  wound,  and,  with  a  balmy  power, 

Medicin'd  death  lo  a  lengthened  drowsiness; 

The  which  she  tills  with  visioiu,  and  doih  dress 

In  all  this  quiet  luxury ;  and  hath  set 

Us  young  immortals,  without  any  let, 

To  waich  Ills  slumber  through.     'Tis  well  nigh  pass'd. 

Even  to  a  tnoments  filling  up,  and  fast 

She  scuds  wlih  summer  breeiea,  to  pant  through 

The  first  long  kiss,  warm  firstling,  to  renew 

Embower'd  sports  in  Cytherea's  isle. 

Look !  how  those  winged  listeners  all  tliis  while 

Stood  anxious :  see  \   behold  I "  — This  clamant  word 

Broke  through  the  careful  silence;  for  they  heard 

A  rustling  noise  of  leaves,  and  out  there  fiullcr'd 

Pigeons  and  doves :  Adonis  something  mutler'd. 

The  while  one  hand,  that  erst  upon  his  thigh 

Lay  dormant,  mov'd  convuls'd  and  gradually 

Up  to  his  forehead.     Then  there  was  a  hum 

Of  sudden  voices,  echoing,  "Come!  come! 

Arise !  awake !     Clear  summer  has  forth  walk'd 

Unto  the  clover-sward,  and  she  has  talk'd 

Full  soothingly  lo  every  nested  finch  : 

Rise,  Cupids  \  or  we'll  give  the  blue-bell  pinch 

To  your  dimpled  arms.     Once  more  sweet  life  begin  1 " 

At  this,  from  every  side  they  hurried  in, 

;4S3)   Id  the  draft. 

Over  this  paly  corse,  Ihe  crystal  shower... 

487)    The  draft  readi  Thin  for  Ut,  and  in  the  next  two  lines  -uiiHUi 

1  c»mfIuAi<v  htjilliig  up. 

'489)   The  finisheil  manuscripl  reads  E'tt  for  Even. 

:490)    Cancelledreadingoflhemanuscripl.o'      '--    - 

;«')    *"  "  """"    "      '  ■   "'  " 

[501)   Inlhedraft, 

Of  sudden  voice*,  echoing  out.  "  Cornel  cornel 

IjOf)  The  draft  re»d»  Matt  loi  Fall. 

ISPS)    Cancelled  readings.  — in  the  drall, 

Cupids  awake  1  or  black  and  blue  we'll  pinch 
Vour  dimpled  arms  — for  lo  I  your  Queen,  your  Qu 

d  in  the  finished  copy, 

Cupids  awake  I  or  black  and  blue  we'll  pinch 
Your  dimpled  arms.    Onci-  more  swcd  life  begin  1 
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Rubbing  tlicir  sleepy  eyes  with  lazy  wrists, 

And  doubling  over  head  their  little  fists 

In  backward  rawns.     But  ali  were  soon  alive; 

Fur  as  delicious  wine  doth,  sparkling,  dive 

In  nectar'd  clouds  and  curls  through  water  fair. 

So  from  the  arbour  roof  down  swell'd  an  air 

Odorous  and  enlivening;  making  all 

To  laugh,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  loudly  call 

For  their  sweet  queen  :  when  lo  !  the  wreathed  green 

Disparted,  and  far  upward  could  be  seen 

\\\\\Q  heaven,  and  a  silver  car,  air-borne, 

WliQse  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds  of  mora. 

Spun  off  a  drizzling  dew,  —  which  (ailing  chill 

iiiL  .Mifl  Adonis"  shoulders,  made  him  still 

\.  -ill.-  .inil  lum  uneasily  about. 

S.  i.)!i  "iTij  thf  white  doves  plain,  with  neck  stretch'd  o 

Aiul  •.liken  iraccs  lighten'd  in  descent; 

And  Minn,  returning  from  love's  banishment. 

Queen  Venus  leaning  downward  open  arm'd: 

Hur  shadow  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  charm'd 
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A  tumult  to  his  heart,  and  a  new  life 

Into  his  eyes.     Ah,  miserable  strife, 

But  for  her  comforting !  unhappy  sight,  530 

But  meeting  her  blue  orbs !     Who,  who  can  write 

Of  these  first  minutes?     The  unchariest  muse 

To  embracements  warm  as  theirs  makes  coy  excuse. 

O  it  has  ruffled  every  spirit  there. 
Saving  Love's  self,  who  stands  superb  to  share  535 

The  general  gladness :  awfully  he  stands ; 
A  sovereign  quell  is  in  his  waving  hands ; 
No  sight  can  bear  the  lightning  of  his  bow ; 
His  quiver  is  mysterious,  none  can  know 

What  themselves  think  of  it ;  from  forth  his  eyes  540 

There  darts  strange  light  of  varied  hues  and  dies : 
A  scowl  is  sometimes  on  his  brow,  but  who 
Look  full  upon  it  feel  anon  the  blue 
Of  his  fair  eyes  run  liquid  through  their  souls. 
Endymion  feels  it,  and  no  more  controls  545 

The  burning  prayer  within  him ;  so,  bent  low. 
He  had  begun  a  plaining  of  his  woe. 
But  Venus,  bending  forward,  said:   **  My  child, 
Favour  this  gentle  youth ;  his  days  are  wild 

With  love  —  he  —  but  alas  !  too  well  I  see  550 

rhou  know'st  the  deepness  of  his  misery. 
Ah,  smile  not  so,  my  son :  I  tell  thee  true, 
That  when  through  heavy  hours  I  us'd  to  rue 
The  endless  sleep  of  this  new-born  Adon\ 
This  stranger  aye  I  pitied.     For  upon  555 

That  they  are  met  is  poetry  enough. 
O  this  has  ruffled  every  spirit  there,... 

These  lines  are  struck  out  of  the  draft,  where  their  place  is  not  supplied ;  but  the 
finished  copy  corresponds  with  the  printed  text. 

(535)     1^  *^®  f^^*  edition,  love's,  with  a  small  //  but  Love's  in  the  manuscript. 

(538)     In  the  finished  manuscript  this  line  stands  thus  — 

His  bow  no  sight  can  bear  for  lightning  so. 

(541)  The  draft  reads  first  sundry  and  then  changeful  in  place  of  varied.  The 
first  edition  reads  dyes  :  but  in  the  finished  manuscript  we  have  dies  instead  oidyes : 
1  am  pretty  confident  this  is  right  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Woodhousc  did 
not  record  which  of  the  two  words  was  in  the  draft.  Keats  was  not  incapable  of 
applying  the  word  dyes  to  light  ;  but  there  is  redundancy  in  ligA/  of  varied  hues  and 
dyes  :  and  the  notion  of  strange  light  flashing  fi'om  Love's  eyes  and  dying  is  in  a  far 
higher  strain. 

(548)     The  draft  reads  leaning  for  bending. 

(552)  In  the  draft  stoeei  boy  I  instead  of  my  son,  and  in  the  next  line  but  one  mad- 
brain*  d  for  neu>-bom. 
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\  (lri\iry  morning  once  I  fled  away 

lulu  I  lie  lMii./y  clouds,  lo  weep  and  pray 

i-.r  till-  iii>  line:   for  vexing  Mars  had  leai'd 

Ml-  111  iL  III  ii  ,irs:   thence,  when  a  little  eas'd, 

I )ii\\Ti-|i inlying,  vacant,  through  a  hazy  wood, 

1  s^nv  this  youth  as  he  despairing  slood  : 

Those  same  dark  curls  blown  vagrant  in  the  wind; 

Tliose  same  full  fringed  lids  a  conslant  blind 

Over  his  sullen  eyes :   I  saw  him  throw 

fiimsflf  Dn  uiiher'd  leaves,  even  as  though 

Uunlli  had  came  sudden ;   for  no  jol  he  mov'd. 

Yet  muttcrd  wildly.      I  could  hear  he  lov'd 

Some  fair  inimortaJ,  and  that  his  embrace 

H.iii  zon'd  her  through  the  night.     There  is  no  trace 

Of  this  in  heai'CD  ;   1  have  mark'd  eacii  cheek, 

And  find  il  is  lUe  ^nest  thing  lo  seek; 

And  Ih^it  i)f  :ill  things  'lis  kept  secretest. 

Kiidi  niiiiii  :  one  day  thou  wilt  be  blest; 

^•'  -.iill  .■11.  y  ihi?  guiding  hand  that  fends 

I  ; ~.\\A\  through  these  wonders  for  sweet  ends. 

ri-  .1  LuNLL-tilmcnt  needful  in.  extreme; 
And  if  1  guc^s'd  not  so,  the  sunny  beam 
Thiiu  shimldst  rnoiint  up  lo  with  me.     Now  adieu! 
e  leave  thee."  —  At  these  words  uptlew 
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For  all  those  visions  were  o'ergone,  and  past, 

And  he  in  loneliness :  he  felt  assurM  590 

Of  happy  times,  when  all  he  had  endur'd 

Would  seem  a  feather  to  the  mighty  prize. 

So,  with  unusual  gladness,  on  he  hies 

Through  caves,  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore, 

Gold  dome,  and  crystal  wall,  and  turquois  floor,  595 

Black  polish'd  porticos  of  awful  shade. 

And,  at  the  last,  a  diamond  balustrade. 

Leading  afar  past  wild  magnificence, 

Spiral  through  ruggedest  loopholes,  and  thence 

Stretching  across  a  void,  then  guiding  o'er  600 

Enormous  chasms,  where,  all  foam  and  roar. 

Streams  subterranean  teaze  their  granite  beds ; 

Then  heightened  just  above  the  silvery  heads 

Of  a  thousand  fountains,  so  that  he  could  dash 

The  waters  with  his  spear;  but  at  the  splash,  605 

Done  heedlessly,  those  spouting  columns  rose 

Sudden  a  poplar's  height,  and  'gan  to  enclose 

His  diamond  path  with  fretwork,  streaming  round 

Alive,  and  dazzling  cool,  and  with  a  sound. 

Haply,  like  dolphin  tumults,  when  sweet  shells  610 

Welcome  the  float  of  Thetis.     Long  he  dwells 


(589)  We  arc  to  understand  that  after  For,  the  sense  being  doubtless  that  Endym- 
ion  did  not  rave  and  stare  on  account  of  the  departure  of  the  visions,  and  not 
that  the  departure  of  the  visions  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  not  raving  and  star- 
ing.    Line  590  originally  began  with  Leaving  him  solitary, 

(592)  'Ilie  draft  reads  y>/  \ox  prize, 

(596)  Compare  Sleep  amd  Poetry,  lines  75-6,  page  91 : 

and  where  I  found  a  spot 
Of  awfuller  shade. 

(597-600)  The  draft  reads  — 

Then  diamond  steps  and  ruby  balustrade 
Leading  to  fierce  and  wild  magnificence 
Spiral  by  ruggedest  loopholes,  and  thence 
Stretching  across  a  void,  then  leading  o'er... 

(602)    In  the  draft  we  have 

Streams  subterranean  j  ^^^jlgir  [  granite  beds ; 

and  hundred  for  thousand  in  the  next  line  but  one. 

(606)  The  draft  reads  He  playfully  made  in  place  of  Done  heedlessly, 

(607)  In  the  finished  manuscript, '^ox  enclose  ;  but  'gan  to  enclose  in  the  first 
edition. 

(608)  In  the  draft  we  read 

His  mid-air  path  with  fretwork,  quivering  round... 

and  in  the  next  line  but  one  loud  for  sweet.  We  must  conclude  the  poet  chose,  for 
Thetis'  sweet  sake,  to  subdue  into  sweetness  the  orthodox  clamour  of  the  conchs 
blovkn  at  her  approach  over  the  sea* 
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1  )n  ibk  delight ;  for,  every  minute's  space, 
riir  -iivjiiis  uith  changed  magic  interlace: 
.SiJiiiLiiuii'^  like  delicalest  lattices, 
CiuljiI  Mill:  crystal  vines;  then  weeping  trees, 
.Mavitvf;  .ibout  as  in  a  gentle  wind, 
\Vlii;:h,  in  a  wink,  to  watery  game  refin'd, 
I'our'd  into  shapes  of  curtain'd  canopies, 
.S|ianglr;d,  and  rich  with  liquid  broideries 
or  flowers,  peacocks,  swans,  and  naiads  fair. 
Snifti:r  (Ii^in  lightning  went  these  wonders  rare; 
Anil  ilu-n  llie  water,  into  stubborn  streams 
Ciiil'  1  tin^,  niimick'd  the  wrought  oaken  beams, 
rill. IIS,  .i:»l  frieie,  and  high  fantastic  roof, 
of  III'  -I'  ili]-.k  places  in  times  far  aloof 
(.  .iiliiili.iK  caird.      He  bade  a  loth  farewell 
I'll  til'-''    I'oLints  Protean,  passing  gutph,  and  dell. 
And  tiiirunl.  and  ten  thousand  jutting  shapes, 
11. lit  -.1.1  II  llircHigh  deepest  gloom,  and  griesly  gapes, 
HI, II  kiiiiiii;  on  every  side,  and  overhead 
A  \,iiiUtil  {kmie  like  Heaven's,  far  bespread 

ii  .-.[.irlight  gems :  aye,  ail  so  huge  and  strange, 

solitary  felt  a  hurried  change 
Working  within  him  into  something  dreary,  — 
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me  mother  Cybele !  alone  —  alone  —  640 

sombre  chariot ;  dark  foldings  thrown 
)out  her  majesty,  and  front  death-pale, 
ith  turrets  crown'd.     Four  maned  lions  hale 
le  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  toothed  maws, 
leir  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws  645 

)Iifted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
iwering  their  tawny  brushes.     Silent  sails 
lis  shadow)'  queen  athwart,  and  faints  away 
another  gloomy  arch. 

Wherefore  delay, 
>ung  traveller,  in  such  a  mournful  place.?  650 

t  thou  wayworn,  or  canst  not  further  trace 
le  diamond  path  ?     And  does  it  indeed  end 
)rupt  in  middle  air?     Yet  earthward  bend 
ly  forehead,  and  to  Jupiter  cloud-borne 

.11  ardently!     He  was  indeed  wayworn ;  655 

)rupt,  in  middle  air,  his  way  was  lost ; 
)  cloud-borne  Jove  he  bowed,  and  there  crost 

*-7)  In  the  original  draft,  there  were  seven  lines  in  place  of  the  six  of  the 

hus  — 

About  her  majesty,  and  her  pale  brow 
With  turrets  crown'd,  which  forward  heavily  bow 
Weighing  her  chin  to  the  breast.    Four  lions  draw 
The  wheels  in  sluggish  time  —  each  toothed  maw 
Shut  patiently — eyes  hid  in  tawny  veils  — 
Drooping  about  their  paws,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tufted  brushes  to  the  dust. 

\  were  crossed  out ;  and  the  passage,  revised  so  as  to  approach  the  final  teact, 
isertcd  thus  — 

About  her  majesty,  and  front  death- pale 
With  turrets  crown'd.    Four  tawny  lions  hale 

The  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  \  ^51^^-*  [  maws 

Their  surly  eyes  half  shut,  their  heavy  paws 
Uplifted  lazily,  and  nervy  tails 
Vailing  their  tawny  tufts. 

;  finished  manuscript  the  passage  was  written  precisely  as  in  the  printed  text, 
t  that  sleepily  was  written  in  line  646  and  then  struck  out  ih  favour  of  drowsily, 
9)  Into  is  here  struck  out  in  the  finished  manuscript,  and  In  substituted. 
7)  In  the  original  draft  the  supernatural  machinery  for  this  transit  was  entirely 
ent,  thus  — 

To  cloudbome  Jove  he  bent :  and  there  was  tost 

Into  his  grsLsping  hands  a  silken  cord 

At  which  without  a  single  impious  word 

He  swung  upon  it  off  into  the  gloom. 

Down,  down,  uncertain  to  what  pleasant  doom, 

Dropt  like  a  Dathoming  plummet,  down  he  fell 

Through  unknown  things ;  till  &c. 
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Towards  him  n  large  eagle,  'Iwixl  whose  wings, 

Wiiliout  one  impious  word,  himself  he  flings. 

Committed  to  the  darkness  and  the  gloom:                                     66a 

Down,  down,  uncertain  to  what  pleasant  doom. 

Swift  as  a  fathoming  plummet  down  he  fell 

Tlin.ii^.li  unknown  things;   till  exhal'd  asphodel. 

Ami  \'-,,,-,  MJili  spicy  fan nings  interbrealh'd. 

r.uiic  -.WL-Iliiij;  forth  where  little  caves  were  wreath'd                  66, 

^u  iliick  wiih  lu.ii-es  and  mosses,  that  they  secm'd 

I-aiKe  lioney-tombs  of  green,  and  freshly  teem'd                                     . 

With  airs  deiidous.      In  the  greenest  nook                                               1 

The  eagle  landed  him,  and  farewell  took. 

it  was  a  jasmine  bower,  all  bestrown                                             670 
With  golden  moss.      His  every  sense  had  grown 
lilliereal  for  pleasure ;  'bove  his  head 
Flew  a  delight  half-graspable ;  his  tread 
Wa.s  Hesperean ;  to  his  capable  ears 

Silence  was  music  from  the  holy  sphetrs ;                                         *7i 
A  dewy  luxury  was  in  his  eyes ; 
The  little  flowers  fell  his  pleasant  sighs 
And  slirr'd  them  faintly.     Verdant  cave  and  cell 
Wv.  wandtr'd  through,  oft  wundering  at  such  swell 
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Without  an  echo?    Then  shall  I  be  left 
So  sad.  so  melaDcholy,  so  bereft ! 
Yet  still  1  feel  immortal !     O  my  love. 
My  breath  of  life,  where  art  thou?     High  above. 
Dancing  before  the  morning  gates  of  heaven? 
Or  keeping  watch  among  those  starry  seven, 
Old  Atlas'  children?     Art  a  maid  of  the  waters- 
One  of  shell-winding  Triton's  bright-hair'd  daughters 
Or  art,  impossible  '.   a  nymph  of  Dian's, 
Weaving  a  coronal  of  tender  scions 
For  very  idleness?     Where'er  thou  art, 
Methinks  it  now  is  at  my  will  to  slart 
Into  thine  arins ;  to  scare  Aurora's  train. 
And  snatch  thee  from  the  morning;  o'er  the  main 
To  scud  like  a  wild  bird,  and  take  thee  off 
From  thy  sea-foamy  cradle ;  or  to  doif 
Thy  shepherd  vest,  and  woo  Ihee  mid  fresh  leaves. 
No,  no,  too  eagerly  my  soul  deceives 
its  powerless  self:  1  know  this  cannot  be. 
0  let  me  then  by  some  sweet  dreaming  flee 
To  her  enlrancements :  hither  sleep  awhile ! 
Hither  most  gentle  sleep!  and  soothing  foil 
For  some  few  hours  the  coming  solitude." 

Thus  spake  he.  and  that  moment  felt  endu'd 
With  power  to  dream  deliciously ;  so  wound 


(684)   The  draft  reads  ^*/iAa//fc/f/».. 
(685!    Compare  Ihc  Sonnet  On  a  Dream  — 

So  play'd,  lo  chann'd,  so  conquer'd,  so  bereft... 

(687-90)    Endymion  eonjeeturei  whether  his  unknown  love  is  one  of  the  Hours, 

or  one  of  the  nymph  Pleione'i  daughlets  by  Ailu,  Irajuferred  lo  heaven  at  the 

Pleiades.    The  draft  reads  Hu  ilivry  snra,  and  At!  a  itymfk  e/ t/U  aaltri.    The 

finished  manuilripl  has  Art  a  maid  a  lit  -aatirt. 

(691-a)   According  lo  ihe  drah. 

One  of  iheH-winding  Triton's  floaiing  daughlen? 
Art  Ibou.  impoiiibJe  1  a  maid  o[  Dian's.-. 
(697)   In  the  draAUie  passage originallj stood  ihiu:  — 

And  snalch  thee  from  among  Ihem  ;  lo  attain 
The  starry  hights  and  find  thee  ere  a  breath... 
as  if  the  intention  had  lieen  to  refcr  again  10  the  Ibiufald  conjecture  '"""H  of  only 
i'r/it    'Die  draft  reads  iktm  br  uud. 
1701-3)   in  the  draft, 

But  ah  t  100  eageri)'  my  soul  deceivei 

Its  mortaJ  self;  O  unce  ihii  cannnt  be,-. 

<;o6)  The  diafi  reads  Wilk  Ify  qmitk  magic  for  F-r  lomtfiw  hean. 
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Tlirougli  a  dim  passage,  searching  till  he  found 
Tht  smoolhtst  mossy  bed  and  deepest,  where 
He  threw  himself,  and  just  into  the  air 
Siri'tching  his  indolent  arms,  he  took,  O  lillss ! 
A  naked  waist ;   "  Fair  Cupid,  whence  is  this?  " 
A  well-known  voice  sigh'd,  "  Sweetest,  here  ant  I 
At  which  soft  ravishment,  with  doting  cry 
Thcv  trembled  to  each  other.  —  Helicon ! 
O  frjiiQUiii'd  hill!     Old  Homer's  HeliconI 
Til. Li  iliiHi  wuiildst  spout  a  little  streamlet  o'er 
'riii-i-  --iirry  pages;   then  the  verse  would  soar 
Ami  .si[ii;  above  this  gentle  pair,  like  lark 
(Jver  his  nested  young :   but  all  is  dark 
Around  thine  aged  top,  and  thy  clear  fount 
Exhales  in  mists  to  heaven.      Aye,  the  count 
Of  mighty  Poets  is  made  up ;   the  scroll 
Is  folded  by  the  Muses ;  the  bright  roll 
Is  in  Apollo's  hand :  our  daied  eyes 
Have  seen  a  new  tinge  in  the  western  skies: 
The  world  has  done  its  duly.      Yet,  oh  yet, 
Although  the  sun  of  poesy  is  set. 
These  lovers  did  embrace,  and  we  must  weep 
That  (here  is  no  old  power  left  to  steep 
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■'  O  known  Unknown !  from  whom  my  being  sips, 

Such  darling  essence,  wherefore  may  I  not 

Be  ever  in  these  arms?  in  this  sweet  spot 

Pillow  my  chin  for  ever?  ever  press 

These  toying  hands  and  kiss  iheir  smooth  excess? 

Why  not  for  ever  and  for  ever  feel 

That  breath  a1)out  my  eyes?     Ah,  thou  wilt  steal 

Away  from  me  again,  indeed,  indeed  — 

Thou  ivili  be  gone  away,  and  wilt  not  heed 

My  lonely  madness.     Speak,  delicious  fair! 

Is —  is  it  to  be  so?     No!     Who  will  dare 

To  pluck  thee  from  me?     And,  of  thine  own  will. 

Full  well  1  feel  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me.     Still 

Lei  me  entwine  thee  surer,  surer  —  now 

Hon-  can  we  part?     Elysium  !  who  art  thou? 

Who,  thai  thou  canst  not  be  for  ever  here. 

Or  lift  me  with  thee  to  some  starry  sphere? 

Enchantress !  tell  me  by  this  soft  embrace. 

By  ihe  most  soft  completion  of  thy  face. 

Those  lips,  O  slippery  blisses,  twinkling  eyes. 

And  by  these  tenderest,  milky  sovereignties  — 

These  tenderest,  and  by  the  nectaj-wine. 

The  passion  " "  O  dov'd  Ida  the  divine ! 

(?39)  Compare,  for  mere  juilaposilion  of  words,  Romeo  and 


(743)  The  draft  reads /iW^mrf  tor  «/™j|-. 

(747-SI  Woodhause  notes,  apparenlly  Irom  Ihe  draft,  (he  variation. 
And  there  musi  be  a  time  when  thoul't  not  heed 
My  lonely  madness  —  O  delicious  ]  ?^     [  ■ 
The  finished  mannseripl  and  Ihe  firsi  edilion  boih  read  my  iiHdrsI fain 
Tcrsion  of  the  text  is  from  (he  corrected  copy. 

(74^J   In  Ihe  drafi.  Wkatviill  dart,  and  in  the  neit  line  bul  one  I iao\ 
(756-7)  The  draft  {fives  Ihis  couplet  thus 

Enchantress  I  lell  me  by  this  mad  embrace, 
By  (he  moist  languor  ollhy  breathing  bee... 
(760-1)  Tbe  draft  has  (his  couplet  as  follows — 

These  tenderest  —  and  by  the  breath  —  the  love 

The  passion  —  nectar  —  Heaven  1  " "  Jove  above  t 

The  second  of  Ibese  lines  originally  stood  in  the  finished  manuscript  Ihus 

The  Passion "  O  Ida  the  divine  I 

as  iifauion  were  meant  (o  scan  as  a  trisyllable,  as  in  many  other  cases 
n  KidfmmH.  — amirosial  ioT  \i  ■     ..       -  
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T  [  dearest !     Ah,  unhappy  me  I 
Mir-  soul  will  scape  us  —  O  felicity! 
lluw  he  does  love  me!     His  poor  temples  beat 
To  the  vers  tune  of  love  —  how  sweet,  sweet,  sweet. 

KLiiii-.  rlr.ar  youth,  or  1  shall  fiint  and  die; 
!■:.  .1.        ■■:,■.■  -I  I'l  hours  will  hurry  by 
li.  ■■  .  ■  ■■     .1  ■  ■■  :  sjM-ak,  and  let  that  spell 

I-  li'  !■  '.   ;■!■  v,.i[,',  ,uiil  will  press  at  least 

My  li|i.'i  to  iliini',  that  they  may  richly  feast 

i.'niil  wi;  taste  the  life  of  love  again. 

Wh.il!  iloil  ihoii  move?  dost  kiss?  O  bliss!  O  pain! 

I  IfH-e  ihee,  youth,  more  than  I  can  coneeiw; 

And  so  long  alj.senee  from  thee  dolh  bereave 

My  soul  of  any  rest :  yet  must  I  hence : 

Vi-t.  can  I  not  Id  stany  eminence 

Uplift  thee  ;   nor  for  very  shame  can  own 

Myself  to  thee ;   Ah,  dearest,  do  not  groan 

Or  thou  wilt  force  itic  from  this  secrecy. 

And  I  must  blush  in  heaven.     O  that  1 

11, id  done  't  already;  that  the  dreadful  smiles 

At  my  loal  brightness,  my  impatsion'd  wiles. 

Mad  waned  from  Olympus'  solemn  height, 

And  from  all  serious  Cods ;  that  our  delight 
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la  m-erence  vailed  —  my  crystalline  dominion 
Half  lost,  and  all  old  hymns  made  nullity ! 
But  what  is  this  to  love  7     O  I  could  fly 
With  thee  into  the  ken  of  heavenly  powers, 
So  ihou  woutdst  thus,  for  many  sequent  hours. 
Press  me  so  sweetly.      Now  1  swear  at  once 
That  I  am  wise,  that  Pallas  is  a  dunce  — 
Perhaps  her  love  like  mine  is  but  unknown  — 

0  1  du  think  (hat  I  have  been  alone 

In  chastily:  yes,  Pallas  has  been  sighing. 
While  every  eve  saw  me  my  hair  uptying 
With  fingers  cool  as  aspen  leaves.     Sweet  love, 

1  was  as  vague  as  solitary  dove. 

Nor  knew  that  nests  were  built.      Now  a  soft  kiss — 

Ave.  by  that  kiss.  1  vow  an  endless  bliss. 

An  immortality  of  passion's  thine : 

Ere  long  1  will  exalt  thee  to  the  shine 

Of  heaven  ambrosial ;  and  we  will  shade 

Ourselves  whole  summers  by  a  river  glade; 

And  I  will  tell  thee  stories  of  the  sky, 

And  breathe  thee  whispers  of  its  minstrelsy. 

My  happy  love  will  overwing  all  bounds ! 

O  let  me  melt  into  Ihee;  let  the  sounds 

(793)    In  the  first  edition  |and  as  far  as  I  know  all  olhen)  vtiUd,  b 
Ibc  manuscripl,  which  is  obviously  righi. 
(796)    The  draft  readj  starry  for  hticottily. 
(■□o)   In  the  draR. 

Does  Pallas  self  DOI  love?  the  must  —  she  miull 
(807)  Cancelled  reading  o{  the  manuscript,  juror  lot  vaui. 
(B13-14)    '■'he  draft  has  these  two  lines  thus  — 

And  breathe  thee  empjrrean  minslrelsy. 

(815-99)    This  passage  vEuics  considerably  in  detail  from  what  wa 
Vrilten  in  the  draft :  — 

let  the  sounds 
Of  balh  our  voices  marry  al  tbeir  birth ; 
Let  us  entwine  ineitricablv  — 

O  desTlh  of  mortal  words!  I'll  teach  thee  other  speech; 
Lispines  Immortal  will  I  sometime  teach 
Thine  honied  toi^ue  —  Gold-brea)bings.  which  1  gasp 
To  have  thee  uoderUand,  now  while  I  clasp 
Thee  Ihul,  and  shed  these  j  j" "    (  —  I  am  pain'd, 
Eodymion.    There  is  a  giief  contain'd 
In  the  very  shrine  of  pleasure,  O  my  life  I  " 
Hereat  with  dialing  £obs  her  ({cnile  strife 
Died  into  paulve  languor — tw  retum'd 
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Of  our  close  voices  marry  at  their  birth  ; 

l.t'i  us  ciitiviue  hoveringly  —  O  dearth 

Of  hum.iu  wurcis!  roughness  of  mortal  speech! 

Listings  cnLiJjrL'an  wiil  1  sometiine  teach 

Tliinc  honied  tongue  —  lute-bre.it hi ngs,  which  I  gasp 

To  linve  tliee  understand,  now  while  I  clasp 

Thee  thus,  and  weep  for  fondness  —  I  am  pain'd, 

Endyitiion:   woe!  woe!  is  grief  contained 

In  the  very  deeps  of  pleasure,  my  sole  life?  "  — 

Hereat,  with  many  sobs,  her  gentle  strife 

Melted  into  a  languor.      He  retum'd 

Entranced  vows  and  tears. 

Ye  who  have  yeam'd 
Wilh  [00  much  passion,  will  here  stay  and  pity. 
For  the  mere  sake  of  truth ;   as  'tis  a  ditty 
Not  of  these  days,  but  long  ago  'twas  told 
By  a  cavern  wind  unto  a  forest  old ; 
And  then  the  forest  told  it  in  a  dream 
To  a  sleeping  lake,  whose  cool  and  level  gleam 
A  poet  caught  a.s  he  was  journeying 
To  Phicbus'  shrine ;   and  in  it  he  did  fling 
weary  limbs,  bathing  an  hour's  space, 
And  after,  straight  in  that  inspired  plac 
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Should  be  engulphed  in  the  eddying  wind. 

As  much  as  here  is  pcnn'd  doth  always  find 

A  resting  place,  thus  much  comes  clear  and  plain ; 

Anon  the  strange  voice  is  upon  the  wane  — 

And  His  but  echo'd  from  departing  sound,  850 

That  the  fair  visitant  at  last  unwound 

Her  gentle  limbs,  and  left  the  youth  asleep.  — 

Thus  the  tradition  of  the  gusty  deep. 

Now  turn  we  to  our  former  chroniclers.  — 
Endymion  awoke,  that  grief  of  hers  855 

(849-50)    The  draft  reads  — 

But  after  the  strange  voice  is  on  the  wane  — 
And  't  is  but  guess'd  from  the  departing  sound, 

and  in  the  next  line  but  one  prison' d  for  gentle.  The  two  lines  as  written  in  the 
draft  make  it  more  absolutely  clear  than  the  two  lines  as  printed  that  the  departure 
of  Diana  is  divined  from  the  faintly  soundinp;  close  of  the  story  to  which  the  poet 
gave  voice.  The  birth  of  this  tale  out-docs  m  imaginative  delicacy  the  account  of 
the  "sleepy  music"  in  this  Book  (lines  358  to  363),  though  that'  exceeds  this  in 
compactness.  Keats  probably  felt  that  there  was  quite  enough  about  the  poet's 
voice,  for  unless  I  am  much  deceived  he  rejected  a  most  lovely  and  elaborate  series 
of  comparisons  for  that  voice,  —  only  inferior,  if  indeed  they  are  inferior,  to  the 
"tradition  of  the  gusty  deep  "  which  they  would  have  followed  immediately  —  thus : 

Oh  I  what  a  voice  is  silent.    It  was  soft 

As  mountain-echoes,  when  the  winds  aloft 

(The  gentle  winds  of  summer)  meet  in  caves ; 

Or  when  in  sheltered  places  the  white  waves 

Are  'waken'd  into  music,  as  the  breeze 

Dimples  and  stems  the  current :  or  as  trees 

Shaking  their  green  locks  in  the  days  of  June : 

Or  Delphic  girls  when  to  the  maiden  moon 

They  sang  harmonious  pray*rs :  or  sounds  that  come 

(However  near)  like  a  faint  distant  hum 

Out  of  the  grass,  from  which  mysterious  birth 

We  ^ess  the  busy  secrets  ol  the  earth. 

—  Like  the  low  voice  of  Syrinx,  when  she  ran 

Into  the  forests  from  Arcadian  Pan : 

Or  sad  CEnonc's,  when  she  pined  away 

For  Paris,  or  (and  yet  'twas  not  so  gay) 

As  Helen's  whisper  when  she  came  to  Troy, 

Half  sham'd  to  wander  with  that  blooming;  boy. 

Like  air-touch'd  harps  in  flowery  casements  hung; 

Like  unto  lovers*  ears  the  wild  words  sung 

In  garden  bowers  at  twilight :  like  the  sound 

Of  Zephyr  when  he  takes  his  nightly  round 

In  May,  to  see/the  roses  all  asleep : 

Or  like  the  dim  strain  which  along  the  deep 

The  sea-maid  utters  to  the  sailors  ear, 

Telling  of  tempests,  or  of  dangers  near. 

Like  Desdemona,  who  (when  fear  was  strong 

Upon  her  soul)  chaunted  the  willow  song. 
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Swcol  painin;:;  on  his  ear:   he  sickly  guess'd 
ikiw  lono  liL-  wzis  once  more,  and  sadlj'  press'd 
His  L-mply  Lirnis  logelher,  hung  his  head, 
And  most  forlorn  upon  [hat  widow'd  bed 
l):il  sik'nliv-     Love's  madness  he  had  known; 
(.ifun  »ilh  more  than  tortured  lion's  groan 
.Miianings  iiad  hurst  from  him;  but  now  that  rage 
Had  ])ass'd  away  ;   no  longer  did  he  wage 
A  rough-voic'd  war  against  the  dooming  stars.' 
Nil.  he  had  fell  too  much  for  such  harsh  jars : 
The  l)'rc  of  his  soul  i£olian  tun'd 
Forgot  all  violence,  and  but  commun'd 
With  mcliincholv  thought:   O  he  had  swoon'd 
Iininki.li  hum  pleasure's  nipple;   and  his  love 
[ li  :h    :ii!Lh  iv.is  dove-lil;e.  —  Loth  was  he  to  mowe 
Fi'-'ii  lii.j  impnnted  couch,  and  when  he  did, 
r\\.i-,  with  ~,Iu\v,  languid  paces,  and  face  hid 
In  Tiuilriing  h.^nds.      So  temper'd,  out  he  stra/d 


bt^bn 


>r  the  I 


Spoki-'n  by  friends  departei 
A  gi-TVLleEirl  btealhcs  wh« 
The  iove  het  eyes  betray  It 
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Half  seeing  visions  that  might  have  dismay 'd 

Alecto's  serpents ;  ravishments  more  keen  875 

Than  Hermes'  pipe,  when  anxious  he  did  lean 

Over  eclipsing  eyes :  and  at  the  last 

It  was  a  sounding  grotto,  vaulted,  vast, 

O^er  studded  with  a  thousand,  thousand  pearls. 

And  crimson  mouthed  shells  with  stubborn  curls,  880 

Of.  every  shape  and  size,  even  to  the  bulk 

In  which  whales  harbour  close,  to  brood  and  sulk 

Against  an  endless  storm.     Moreover  too. 

Fish-semblances,  of  green  and  azure  hue. 

Ready  to  snort  their  streams.     In  this  cool  wonder  885 

Endymion  sat  down,  and  'gan  to  ponder 

On  all  his  life :  his  youth,  up  to  the  day 

When  ^mid  acclaim,  and  feasts,  and  garlands  gay. 

He  stept  upon  his  shepherd  throne :  the  look 

Of  his  white  palace  in  wild  forest  nook,  890 

And  all  the  revels  he  had  lorded  there : 

Each  tender  maiden  whom  he  once  thought  feir. 

With  every  friend  and  fellow-woodlander  — 

Passed  like  a  dream  before  him.     Then  the  spur 

Of  the  old  bards  to  mighty  deeds :  his  plans  895 

To  nurse  the  golden  age  ^mong  shepherd  clans : 

That  wondrous  night :  the  great  Pan-festival : 

His  sister^s  sorrow ;  and  his  wanderings  all. 

Until  into  the  earth's  deep  maw  he  rushM : 

Then  all  its  buried  magic,  till  it  flushed  900 

(876)  The  words  tfu)se  ofzx^  cancelled  in  the  finished  manuscript  before  Hermes 
{not //ermes') .  The  story  of  Argus  seems  to  have  impressed  Keats  vividly :  see 
his  sonnet,  "As  Hermes  once  took  to  his  feathers  light."  Probably  this  vivid  im- 
pression was  derived  from  Gary's  Dante  {Purgatory,  Canto  xxxil),  which  he  cer- 
tainly read  attentively,  and  on  the  fiy-leaf  of  which,  by  the  bye,  he  wrote  that  very 
sonnet    He  may  also  have  known  the  story  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (Book  I). 

(878)  The  draft  reads  He  found  for  //  was, 

(879)  And  is  here  cancelled  in  fevour  of  (Xer  in  the  finished  manuscript 

(880)  In  the  draft— 

And  shells  outswelling  their  faint  tinged  curls. 

(881)  Cancelled  reading  of  the  manuscript,  hue  for  shape. 

(882)  In  the  finished  manuscript  and  in  the  first  edition  arbour;  but  although 
this  might  have  a  very  far-fetched  sense,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  justifiable  to 
restore  the  reading. 

(884)     The  dralt  reads  ^^^  and  golden  hue. 

(895)     The  draf^  reads  minstrelsy  mstead  of  the  old  bards. 

(897)    Cancelled  readings  from  the  draft — 

That  wondrous  night  that  wean'd  him... 
That  wondrous  night :  great  Pan's  high  festival, 
(899)    The  draft  reads  dim  for  deep. 


High  with  ex 

c^sivc  love.     "And  now,"  thought  he. 

'■  How  long 

riLisl  1  remain  in  jeopardy 

Of  blank  am 

cements  that  amaM  no  more? 

Now  1  have  t 

Lsted  her  sweet  soul  to  the  core 

All  oihi.-i- ilejilhs  arc  shallow:   ( 
'  >n':i:  =|>iritii  il,  an'  like  muddy  lees. 
Ml. lilt  iii](  Il  fiiiiiize  my  earthly  root, 
Ami  iii.ik'j  nil  I ir, inches  lift  a  golden  fruit 
iiuo  thi;  ijluiiiii  uf  heaven:   other  light, 
Though  il  bo  quick  and  sharp  enough  to  blight 
The  Olympian,  eagle's  vision,  is  dark, 
Dark  as  the  parentage  of  chaos.     Hark  ! 
My  silent  thoughts  are  echoing  from  these  shelb ; 
Or  they  are  but  the  ghosts,  the  dying  swells 
Of  noises  far  away  ?  —  list ! "  —  Hereupon 
He  kept  an  anxious  ear.     The  humming  tone 
Came  louder,  and  behold,  there  as  he  lay, 
On  either  side  outgush'd,  with  misly  spray, 
A  copious  spring ;  and  both  together  dash'd 
Swift,  mad,  fantastic  round  the  rocks,  and  lash'd 
Among  the  conchs  and  shells  of  the  lofty  grot, 
Le.iving  n  trickling  dew.     At  last  they  shot 
Down  from  the  ceiling's  height,  pouring  a  noise 
lireathless  raceri  whnse  IxMie 
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Such  tenderness  as  mine  ?    Great  Dian,  why. 

Why  didst  thou  hear  her  prayer?     O  that  I 

Were  rippling  round  her  dainty  fairness  now. 

Circling  about  her  waist,  and  striving  how  94a 

To  entice  her  to  a  dive  !  then  stealing  in 

Between  her  luscious  lips  and  eyelids  thin. 

0  that  her  shining  hair  was  in  the  sun, 
And  I  distilling  from  it  thence  to  run 

In  amorous  rillets  down  her  shrinking  form !  945 

To  linger  on  her  lilly  shoulders,  warm 

Between  her  kissing  breasts,  and  every  charm 

Touch  raptur'd !  —  See  how  painfully  I  flow : 

Fair  maid,  be  pitiful  to  my  great  woe. 

Stay,  stay  thy  weary  course,  and  let  me  lead,  950 

A  happy  wooer,  to  the  flowery  mead 

Where  all  that  beauty  snar'd  me."  —  **  Cruel  god. 

Desist !  or  my  off*ended  mistress'  nod 

Will  stagnate  all  thy  fountains :  —  teaze  me  not 

With  s>Ten  words  —  Ah,  have  I  really  got  955 

Such  power  to  madden  thee?     And  is  it  true  — 

Away,  away,  or  I  shall  dearly  rue 

My  very  thoughts :  in  mercy  then  away. 

Kindest  Alpheus,  for  should  I  obey 

My  own  dear  will,  Hwould  be  a  deadly  bane.  960 

O,  Oread-Queen !  would  that  thou  hadst  a  pain 

Like  this  of  mine,  then  would  I  fearless  turn 

And  be  a  criminal.     Alas,  I  bum, 

1  shudder  —  gentle  river,  get  thee  hence. 

Alpheus !  thou  enchanter !  every  sense  965 


(945)   The  draft  reads  — 

Amorous  and  slow  adown  her  shrinking  form ! 
(947-9)   These  three  lines  stood  thus  in  the  draft  — 

About  her  j  ^^dir^  [  *^'***^'  ^^^  every  charm 

Kiss,  raptur'd.  even  to  her  milky  toes. 
O  foolish  maid  be  gentle  to  my  woes. 

(953)  The  draft  reads  slew  for  snar'd, 

(954)  Cancelled  reading  ol  the  manuscript,  waters  for  fountains, 

(960)  In  the  first  edition  Arethusa's  speech  is  closed  at  the  end  of  this  line,  and 
taken  up  again  at  Alas^  I  burn,  in  line  363,  the  intermediate  p>ortion  being  separated 
from  it  by  independent  marks  of  quotation,  as  if  spoken  by  Alpheus ;  but  in  the 
manuscript  the  one  speech  extends  from  Cruel  God  (952)  to  cruel  thing  (975) ; 
and  this  obviously  correct  arrangement  is  restored  in  the  copy  revised  by  Keats. 

(964)  The  draft  reads  — 

I  shudder  —  for  sweet  mercy  get  thee  hence. 
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dl 


d  dl 


ih      woods. 

\  t  floods, 

1      m     tgave; 


pa        ggl  w 
h      f  rv    me  so, 

Ma,     t        cru  Itj 
I  I    1  «  m    h  pp     > 
Qg      A     J     A        It 
—     Now   1       d    t  taunt 
]    t  I    h  nlc 
^       mj    I    d)  b     k 
I  gi         I     oi  nt  maidl 

b      f     d 


1 


Th       fitfid  sighs 


I  D  self  f    1 

I  p.    g        D 

I       d  1  t       11 

I  1  f      ll      op         k} 

I  ght   h     "Ul  my        d    g 
mj  h   Id 
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Than  Saturn  in  his  exile ;  where  I  brim 

Round  flowery  islands,  and  take  thence  a  skim  995 

Of  mealy  sweets,  which  myriads  of  bees 

Buzz  from  their  honey'd  wings :  and  thou  shouldst  please 

Thyself  to  choose  the  richest,  where  we  might 

Be  incense-pillow'd  every  summer  night. 

Doff  all  sad  fears,  thou  white  deliciousncss,  1000 

And  let  us  be  thus  comforted ;  unless 

Thou  couldst  rejoice  to  see  my  hopeless  stream 

Hurry  distracted  from  Sol's  temperate  beam. 

And  pour  to  death  along  some  hungry  sands."  — 

•*  What  can  I  do,  Alpheus?     Dian  stands  1005 

Severe  before  me :  persecuting  fate ! 

Unhappy  Arethusa !  thou  wast  late 

A  huntress  free  in  "  —  At  this,  sudden  fell 

Those  two  sad  streams  adown  a  fearful  deli. 

The  Latmian  listened,  but  he  heard  no  more,  loio 

Save  echo,  feint  repeating  o'er  and  o'er 

The  name  of  Arethusa.     On  the  verge 

Of  that  dark  gulph  he  wept,  and  said :  **  I  urge 

Thee,  gentle  Goddess  of  my  pilgrimage. 

By  our  eternal  hopes,  to  soothe,  to  assuage,  1015 

If  thou  art  powerftil,  these  lovers'  pains ; 

And  make  them  happy  in  some  happy  plains." 

He  tum'd  —  there  was  a  whelming  sound  —  he  stept, 
There  was  a  cooler  light ;  and  so  he  kept 

Towards  it  by  a  sandy  path,  and  lo !  1020 

More  suddenly  than  doth  a  moment  go. 
The  visions  of  the  earth  were  gone  and  fled  — 
He  saw  the  giant  sea  above  his  head. 

(996)  The  draft  reads  powdery  for  mealy, 

(997)  Cancelled  reading  of  the  manuscript.  Shake  for  Buzz. 

J 998)  In  the  draft,  choose  the  freshest. 
1004)   The  draft  reads  along  hot  A/ric's  sands,  t^nd  in  the  next  line  but  one  cruel, 
el  fate/ 

(1016)  Lovers  in  the  manuscript  and  in  the  first  edition,  without  the  apostrophe ; 
and  the  speech  is  not  closed  with  a  mark  of  quotation  in  cither. 

(1017)  The  drsdt  reauds  their  native  plains. 

(1020)   Cancelled  reading  of  the  finished  manuscript,  scanty  for  sandy. 


END  YM  ION. 


THICRE  are  who  lord  it  o"er  their  fellow-men 
With  most  prevailing  tinsel :  who  unpen 
'rlu'ii'  baaing  vanities,  to  browse  away 
The  comfortable  green  and  juicy  hay 
From  human  jjastures ;  or,  O  torturing  feet ! 
Who,  through  an  idiot  blink,  will  see  unpack'd 
Kire-br.inded  lijM^a  to  sear  vi])  and  singe 
Our  yold  and  ripp-ear'd  hopes.     Willi  not  one  tinge 
Of  s^ncluarj'  splendour,  not  a  sight 
■  lile  to  face  an  owl's,  they  still  are  dight 
y  the  blear-eyed  nations  in  empurpled  vests, 

ns.  and  turbans.     With  unladen  breasts. 
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Or  by  ethereal  things  that,  unconfin'd,  2 J 

Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind. 

And  poise  about  in  cloudy  thunder-tents 

To  watch  the  abysm-birth  of  elements. 

Aye,  'bove  the  withering  of  old-lipp'd  Fate 

A  thousand  Powers  keep  religious  state,  30 

In  water,  fiery  realm,  and  airy  bourne ; 

And,  silent  as  a  consecrated  urn, 

Hold  spherey  sessions  for  a  season  due. 

Yet  few  of  these  far  majesties,  ah,  few ! 

Have  bar'd  their  operations  to  this  globe —  35 

Few,  who  with  gorgeous  pageantry  enrobe 

Our  piece  of  heaven  —  whose  benevolence 

Shakes  hand  with  our  own  Ceres ;  every  sense 

Filling  with  spiritual  sweets  to  plenitude, 

As  bees  gorge  full  their  cells.     And^  by  the  feud  40 

'Twixt  Nothing  and  Creation,  I  here  swear, 

Eterne  Apollo !  that  thy  Sister  fair 

Is  of  all  these  the  gentlier-mightiest. 

When  thy  gold  breath  is  misting  in  the  west, 

She  unobserved  steals  unto  her  throne,  45 

And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most  alone ; 

As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient ; 

As  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet !  was  not  bent 

Towards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart ; 

As  if  the  ministring  stars  kept  not  apart,  50 

(31-2)  The  draft  yields  the  rejected  couplet  — 

In  the  several  vastnesses  of  air  and  fire ; 
And  silent,  as  a  corpse  upon  a  pyre. 

(34)  The  draft  reads 

How  few  of  these  far  majesties,  how  few  I 

(38-9)  These  two  lines  stood  thus  in  the  draft  — 

Salutes  our  native  Ceres  —  |  *"  ^erT^  I  ®^"*® 
With  spiritual  honey  fills  to  plenitude... 

(41)  At  the  end  of  this  line  Keats  wrote  in  the  original  draft,  as  if  to  localize  the 
oath  he  was  recording,  '*  Oxford,  Septr.  5." 

(42)  The  word  eterne  seems  to  be  another  reminiscence  of  Spenser :  sec  Faerie 
Queerte,  Book  III,  Canto  vi,  ^tanza  47  : 

Yet  is  eteme  in  mutabilitie,... 
(44)  The  draft  reads— 

When  thy  gold  hair  falls  thick  about  the  west. 

(49)  The  draft  has  C/pon  in  place  of  Towards. 

(50)  This  attribution  of  an  active  life  of  ministration  to  the  stars  is  a  recurrence 
of  the  idea  in  Book  II,  lines  184-5  — 

by  all  the  stars 
That  tend  thy  bidding... 


endymion: 


W.iiiiriL'  fur  cilivr-fnnled  messages. 

(iM..i'  ■■'!■ --t  sh^ides 'mong  oldest  trees 

I  ■■  Jii.n  ihou  lookest  in: 

II  1   ■  .1      ■ . .  ;.i-.  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
[    ■                     !■    ■  iliine  airy  fellowship. 

1  ■■  I  ly  where,  with  silver  lip 

!<■  -.  ..       L  ■    '-■.::.-  \o  life.     The  sleeping  kine, 
I  I  ■    :;■  I  .  .liUiess.  dream  of  fields  divine; 

A      ■  ■      ■  I     !i  illowing  of  ihine  eyes ; 

\i  ■  ■    i.iinn  passcth  not 

I  i.i.  .,-|i.ice,  one  hule  spot 

\\";,,j,  |J,..,,:[L.  i.L.u  Ijt-sent:  ihe  nested  wren 
Ha>  tliv  i.iir  [.iLi:  within  its  tranquil  ken, 
And  from  lieiic-ath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 
Takus  glimpsL'.s  of  thee;   thou  arl  a  relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  its  pearly  house.  — The  mighty  deeps. 
The  monstrous  sea  is  Ihine  —  Ihe  myriad  sea ! 
(!)  Moon  !  far-spooming  Ocean  liows  to  thee, 
jVncl  Tellus  feels  his  forehead's  cumbrous  load. 
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Cynthia !  where  art  thou  now?     What  far  abode 
Of  green  or  silvery  bower  doth  enshrine 
Such  utmost  t>eauly?     Alas,  thou  dost  pine 
For  one  as  sorrowful :  thy  che(;k  is  \a\<e 
For  one  whose  cheek  is  pale ;  thou  dosl  bewail 
His  tears,  who  weeps  for  thee.     Where  dost  thou  sigh? 
Ah !  surely  that  light  peeps  from  Vesper's  eye. 
Or  what  a  tiling  is  love !     Tis  She,  but  lo  ! 
How  chitng'd.  how  foil  of  ache,  how  gone  in  woe ! 
She  dies  at  the  thiaaesl  cloud;  her  loveiiness 
Is  wan  on  Neptune's  blue  :  yel  there's  a  stress 
Of  lo\i:- spangles,  jusl  off  yon  cape  of  trees. 
Dancing  upon  the  waves,  as  if  lo  please 
The  curly  foam  with  amorotis  influence. 
0,  not  so  idle  :  for  down-glancing  thence 
She  fathoms  eddies,  and  runs  wild  at)oul 
O'erwhelming  water-courses ;  scaring  out 
The  thorny  sharks  from  hiding.holes.  and  (righl'DiDg 
Their  savage  eyes  with  unaccustom'd  lightning. 
Where  will  the  splendour  be  content  to  reach? 
0  love  !  how  potent  hast  thou  been  lo  teach 
Strange  journeyings  !     Wherever  beauty  dwells. 
Id  gulph  or  aerie,  mountains  or  deep  dells. 
In  light,  in  gloom,  in  star  or  blazing  sun. 
Thou  poinlest  out  the  way,  and  straight  'lis  won. 
Amid  his  toil  ihou  gav'st  Leander  breath  ; 
.  Thou  leddcst  Orpheus  through  the  gleams  of  death  ; 
Thou  madest  Pluto  bear  thin  element ; 


Where  an  Ihou  Ah 
Suje1]F  ihsl  light  is  from  llie  Evening  slar-. 
(S6-7)  The  draft  show*  more  than  one  lenlative  for  this  passage, 


I  there  ileeps  { 
Itedidly  — bi.   . 
10  idle  —  for  down  gluicii 


It  minglei 


(9t-9S)  The  draft  rends  thus  — 

In  air,  or  li™g  flan 


)r  cradled  idly  —  but  down  glancing  (hence™ 
■--■     -  ■■■         '       •      -     ■     idnglhencc 


ENDYMION, 


Ami  now.  O  winged  Chiefta:n  !  thou  hasl  sent 
A  moon-lji.'ani  to  ihe  deep,  deep  water-world. 
To  find  Endvmion. 

On  gold  sand  impeari'd 

Willi  lilly  shells,  and  pebbles  milky  white, 
I'oor  Cvnlhia  greeted  him,  and  soolh'd  her  light 
Aj^/iinst  his  pallid  face  :  lie  felt  the  charm 
To  b^^;allllts^ne!is,  and  suddenly  a  warm 
Of  Ills  liL-.-irl's  lilo<xl ;  'twas  very  sweet ;  he  stay'd 
Hi-:  u.iiidering  steps,  and  half-entranced  laid 
His  liuad  upon  a  tuft  of  straggling  weeds. 
Til  l.i-.1<?  ihc  gentle  moon,  and  freshening  beads. 
1,1'^h'd  rroni  the  crystal  roof  by  fishes'  tails. 
Ami  ■=!>  In-  kept,  until  the  rosy  veils 
M.iiiiliiiL:  iliL-  east,  by  Aurora's  peering  hand 
Witl-  lifii-d  from  the  water's  breast,  and  fano'd 
liilo  'iwiet  air  :   and  sober'd  morning  came 
.\!i.tkly  ihr.niKh  l.illows :  —  when  lilie  laper-llame 
l,efi  sii(ldi*n  Ijy  a  d.illying  breath  of  air, 
llf  nise  in  sik'iicc.  and  once  more  "gan  fare 
Alun"  his  fated  way. 


P'ar  had  he  ri 


m'd. 
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He  might  have  dPd  ;  but  now,  with' cheered  feel. 

He  onward  kept ;  wooiog  these  thoughts  lo  steal  14a 

About  the  labyriolh  in  his  soul  of  love. 

'  ■  What  is  there  in  thee,  Moon  \  that  thou  should.'it  move 
My  heart  so  potently?     When  yet  a  child 
I  oft  have  dry'd  my  tears  when  thou  hast  smil'd. 
Thou  seem'dsl  my  sister;  hand  in  hand  we  went  145 

From  eve  to  morn  across  the  firmament. 
No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree, 
Till  thou  hadst  cool'd  their  cheeks  deliciously: 
No  tumbling  water  ever  spake  romance. 

But  when  my  eyes  with  thine  thereon  could  dance:  1 50 

No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  bower  divine. 
Until  thou  lifledst  up  thine  eyelids  fine : 

In  sowing  time  ne'er  would  I  dibble  take. 
Or  drop  a  seed,  till  thou  wast  wide  awake ; 

And,  in  the  summer  tide  of  blossoming,  155 

No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blythly  sing 

And  mesh  my  dewy  flowers  all  the  night. 

No  melody  was  like  a  passing  spright 

If  it  went  not  to  solemnize  thy  reign. 

Yes,  in  my  boyhood,  every  joy  and  pain  160 

By  thee  were  fashion'd  to  the  self-same  end ; 

And  as  I  grew  in  years,  still  didst  thou  blend 

With  all  my  ardours :  thou  wast  the  deep  glen  \ 

Thou  wast  the  mountain-top  —  the  sage's  pen  — 

The  poet's  harp —  the  voice  of  friends  —  the  sn  165 

Thou  wast  the  river  —  thou  wast  glory  won  : 

Thou  wast  my  clarion's  blast  —  thou  wa.st  my  steed  — 

My  goblet  fuU  of  wine  —  my  topmost  deed :  — 

Thou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  Moon  ! 

O  what  a  wild  and  harmonized  tune  170 

(140)  Cancelled  reading  oftheTnaiiuiCTipt,nwif/for:t<M. 

(150)  Ths  draft  read*  imi/ in  place  of  o'". 

(156)  This  line  affords  a  ourious  instance  of  «aywaidness  in  the  matter  of  ipell- 
ing:  ihe  last  word  but  one  is  4/i/A^  in  the  firsi  edinon.  «/»M^  in  the  finished  mami- 
icript,  and,  fide  Woodhouse.  ililhefy  in  the  draft.  In  Book  I,  line  939,  (he  c'jKnaie 
adjective  is  spelt  with  a.y,  both  In  manuscTtpt  and  in  first  edition ;  so  that  il  is  to  I* 
prcEumed  tbat  Keats  really  preferred  this  orthography,  which  it  ihal  adoplral  in 
Pitrs  PlmamoM. 

(159)  The  draftyieldslheallemalivereadings/ni'and  j«,f;i<  in  place  of  lucn/, 

|i&8)   Instead  offdfMaT/ the  draft  has  ^ijfAftf. 

(170I  In  the  draft,  hanmuaiiig,  and  in  ttie  next  line  (he  altcmalive  teailingi 
inig  and  anuEr  for  ffrvol; 


iovv  came —  Felicity's  abyss! 
She  f.imf.  and  llitju  didst  iade,  and  fade  awaj  — 
Yel  nil  cntiri'lv;  no,  Ihy  starry  sway 
H  v^  li—n  'n  "I'-t'T- passion  \o  this  hour. 
\ii  ■!'.;■'     '■  ■■!  ilnne  orby  power 
I-  .      ■■  ■    ■.   .ri  me:  O  be  kind, 

I',     .'  .  ■:     ::.!lLii;rice,  and  do  not  blind 

.\lj  :M)>LiiiLiU  ■.j-.iuii.  — Dearest  love,  forgive 

That  1  i:dn  ihink  away  from  thee  and  live  !  — 

Pnrdim  me,  airv  planet,  thai  I  prize 

One  thought  beyond  thine  argent  luxuries  ! 

How  far  beyond  ! "     At  this  a  surpris'd  atari 

I'rosled  tlie  springing  verdure  of  his  heart; 

For  as  lie  lifted  up  his  ej'es  to  swe.ir 

How  his  own  jjoddess  was  past  all  things  fair. 

the  concave  green  of  ihe  sea 
An  old  iiian  sitting  calm  and  peacefully. 
L-edcd  rock  this  old  man  sat. 
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Quicksand,  and  whirlpool,  and  deserted  shore, 

SVi-re  emblem'd  id   Ihe  woof;  wilh  every  shape 

Th  il  skiins,  or  dives,  or  sleeps,  'twixl  cape  and  cape. 

Til  •  giilphing  whale  was  Uku  a  dot  in  the  spell,  30$ 

¥  :i  MuK  upon  it,  and  'twould  .size  and  swell 

To  its  huge  self;  and  the  minutest   fish 

Wo.dd  pass  the  very  hardest  gazer's  wish, . 

And  show  his  little  eye's  anatomy. 

Th;n  thtre  was  pictur'd  the  regality  210 

Of  N'jpiune  ;  and  the  sea  nymphs  round  his  state, 

In  bcMUteous  vassalage,  look  up  and  wait. 

Be-idj  this  old  man  lay  a  pearly  wand. 

And  in  his  lap  a  book,  the  which  he  conn'd 

So  stedfastly.  that  the  new  denizen  315 

Had  time  10  keep  him  in  amazed  ken. 

To  mark  these  shadowings,  and  stand  in  awe. 

The  old  man  rais'd  his  hoary  head  and  saw 
The  wilder'd  stranger  —  seeming  not  to  see, 

His  features  were  so  lifeless.     Suddenly  32a 

He  woke  as  from  a  trance;  his  snow-while  brows 
Went  arching  up,  and  like  two  magic  ploughs 
Furrow'd  deep  wrinkles  in  his  forehead  large. 
Which  kept  as  fixedly  as  rocky  marge. 

Till  round  his  wither'd  lips  had  gone  a  smile.  225 

Then  up  he  rose,  like  one  whose  tedious  toil 
Had  waich'd  for  years  in  forlorn  hermitage. 
Who  had  not  from  mid-life  to  utmost  age 
Eis'd  in  one  accent  his  o'er-burden'd  soul. 

Even  to  the  trees.      He  rose :   he  grasp'd  his  stole,  230 

With  convuls'd  clenches  waving  it  abroad. 

Moans,  shrieks,  and  curses,  and  blaspheming  pta)^ts 
Accoiied  U5.    We  climbed  Ihc  ooiy  stairs... 
Thelhird  oflhese  iineswas  theonelosiandrecovered.     N'o  doubl  in  the  present 

iuu^iM  without  the  rhyme.  The  only  difterence  is  that  Ki-als  was  Ins  own  copyist 
iinbe  press  and  saw  his  poem  in  print,  wliile  Shellry's  only  appeared  when  the 
[»"  was '■  beyond  the  slais."     Olhcrwise,  the  one  case  perfectly  illusitates  the 

(acfi)  In  the  draft  — 

Vel  look  npon  it  long,  'twould  grow  and  swell... 
(U6)  The  draft  reads  stitdious  for  lidious. 
,1^)  In  (he  finished  manuscript,  ^i><nYiii. — A*!!/ being  however  crossed  through 
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Echo  i[ 


3  oblivii 


"  Tilou  art  ihc  man  !     Now  shall  I  lay  my  head 
In  ptacc;  u|Jon  my  watery  pilluw  :  now 
SIl-l'p  will  come  smoothly  to  my  weary  brow. 
U  Jovo  I      1  shnil  bt  young  again,  be  young! 
0  slicll-litiniu  .\eptune,  I  am  picrc"d  and  stung 
Wllh  iicw-h»r.i  life  !     What  shall  1  do?     Wher^  go. 
When  I  have  cast  this  serpent-skin  of  woe?  — 
ril  swim  to  the  syrens,  and  one  moment  listen 
Their  melodies,  and  see  their  long  hair  glisten; 
Anon  upon  that  giant's  arm  I'll  be. 
That  writhes  about  the  roots  of  Sicily ; 
To  northern  seas  I'll  in  a  twinkling  sail. 
And  mount  upon  the  snortings  of  a  whale 
To  -some  black  cloud ;  thence  down  I'll  madly  sweep 
On  forked  lightning,  to  the  deepest  deep, 
Whi^ro  through  some  sucking  pool  I  will  be  hurl'd 
Wiih  raptiiFL'  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  ! 
O.  1  am  fill!  of  gladness  \     Sisters  three, 

3w  full  hearted  to  your  old  decree ! 

i,  every  god  be  thank'd,  and  power  benign. 
For  I  no  more  shall  wither,  droop,  and  pine 
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Her  soft  arms  were  entwining  me,  and  on  270 

Her  voice  I  hung  like  fruit  among  green  leaves : 

Her  lips  were  all  my  own,  and  —  ah,  ripe  sheaves 

Of  happiness  !  ye  on  the  stubble  droop, 

But  never  may  be  garner'd.     I  must  stoop 

My  head,  and  kiss  death's  foot.     Love  !  love,  farewell !  275 

Is  there  no  hope  from  thee?     This  horrid  spell 

Would  melt  at  thy  sweet  breath.  —  By  Dian's  hind 

Feeding  from  her  white  fingers,  on  the  wind 

I  see  thy  streaming  hair !  and  now,  by  Pan, 

I  care  not  for  this  old  mysterious  man ! "  280 

He  spake,  and  walking  to  that  aged  form, 
Look'd  high  defiance.     Lo  !  his  heart  'gan  warm 
With  pity,  for  the  grey-hair'd  creature  wept. 
Had  he  then  wrong'd  a  heart  where  sorrow  kept? 
Had  he,  though  blindly  contumelious,  brought  285 

Rheum  to  kind  eyes,  a  sting  to  humane  thought. 
Convulsion  to  a  mouth  of  many  years  ? 
He  had  in  truth :  and  he  was  ripe  for  tears. 
The  penitent  shower  fell,  as  down  he  knelt 

Before  that  care-worn  sage,  who  trembling  felt  290 

About  his  large  dark  locks,  and  faultering  spake : 

••  Arise,  good  youth,  for  sacred  Phoebus'  sake ! 
I  know  thine  inmost  bosom,  and  I  feel 
A  very  brother's  yearning  for  thee  steal 

Into  my  own:  for  why?  thou  openest  295 

The  prison  gates  that  have  so  long  opprest 
My  weary  watching.     Though  thou  know'st  it  not, 
TTiou  art  commissioned  to  this  fated  spot 
For  great  enfranchisement.     O  weep  no  more ; 
I  am  a  friend  to  love,  to  loves  of  yore :  300 

Aye,  hadst  thou  never  lov'd  an  unknown  power, 
I  had  been  grieving  at  this  joyous  hour. 
But  even  now  most  miserable  old, 
I  saw  thee,  and  my  blood  no  longer  cold 

Gave  mighty  pulses:  in  this  tottering  case  305 

Grew  a  new  heart,  which  at  this  moment  plays 

(286)  In  the  finished  manuscript,  humane:  in  the  first  erlition  human,  which  mu»t 
sorely  be  an  error  undiscovered  by  Keats. 
(391)  The  draft  reads,  hahingly,  The  youths  in  place  of  About  his. 
(394)  Cancelled  reading  of  the  manuscript, /i//t^*j  for  br other's. 
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As  d.incingly  as  thine.     Be  not  ^raid, 
Fur  iIkiu  slialt  iiear  this  secret  all  display'd, 
Now  as  \VL-  speed  towards  our  joyous  task." 

So  .•..ivh:;;.  llii-  young  soul  in  age's  mask 
\\".  Mi  {'■•--■■  III!  ■■■.nil  \\v:  Carian  side  by  side: 
!■■■     :      ■,     .        ■  '.   iiiiis;  wiiiic  ocean's  tide 
ll.   :.■■■        I   I    .ii' ir  b^cks,  and  jewel'd  sands 

"  My  soul  stands 

Niiw  past  the  midway  from  mortality. 

Ami  •.(!  1  can  [irqiare  without  a  sigh 

Til  IlII  tiicL-  IjriL'Hy  all  my  joy  and  pain. 

I  V,  u  .1  v~.\\\:\-  once,  upon  this  main. 

Ahl  nr.  Iii.ii  ri.uic'd  in  every  creek  and  bay; 

Rlh]-Ii  I  ill  Inns  «ere  my  home  by  night  and  day,  — 

Tho  si-,i-j;iills  not  more  constant;  for  I  had 

No  hoii.-iim  from  the  sinrm  and  tempests  mad, 

Km  hiillow  rotlis,  — and  they  were  palaces 

Of  silent  happiness,  of  slumberous  ease; 

Long  years  of  misery  have  lold  me  so. 

AvL',  ilnis  it  was  one  thousartd  years  ago. 

l.)i\e  tliDusand  years  !  —  Is  it  then  possible 
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Plaining  discrepant  beUveen  sea  and  sky. 

Dolphins  were  still  my  playmates ;  shap)es  unseen 

Would  let  me  feel  their  scales  of  gold  and  green, 

Nor  be  my  desolation ;  and,  full  oft,  345 

When  a  dread  waterspout  had  rear'd  aloft 

Its  hungry  hugeness,  seeming  ready  ripe 

To  burst  with  hoarsest  thunderings,  and  wipe 

My  life  away  like  a  \'ast  sponge  of  fate, 

Some  friendly  monster,  pitying  my  sad  state,  350 

Has  div'd  to  its  foundations,  gulph'd  it  down, 

And  left  me  tossing  safely.     But  the  crown 

Of  all  my  life  was  utmost  quietude : 

More  did  I  love  to  lie  in  cavern  rude. 

Keeping  in  wait  whole  days  for  Neptune's  voice,  355 

And  if  it  came  at  last,  hark,  and  rejoice  ! 

There  blush 'd  no  summer  eve  but  I  would  steer 

My  skiif  along  green  shelving  coasts,  to  hear 

The  shepherd's  pipe  come  clear  from  aery  steep. 

Mingled  with  ceaseless  bleatings  of  his  sheep :  360 

And  never  was  a  day  of  summer  shine, 

But  I  beheld  its  birth  upon  the  brine : 

For  I  would  watch  all  night  to  see  unfold 

Heaven's  gates,  and  itthon  snort  his  morning  gold 

Wide  o'er  the  swelling  streams :  and  constantly  365 

At  brim  of  day-tide,  on  some  grassy  lea. 

My  nets  would  be  spread  out,  and  I  at  rest. 

The  poor  folk  of  the  sea-country  I  blest 

With  daily  boon  of  fish  most  delicate : 

They  knew  not  whence  this  bounty,  and  elate  370 

Would  strew  sweet  flowers  on  a  sterile  beach. 


(4 


Why  was  I  not  contented?     Wherefore  reach 
At  things  which,  but  for  thee,  O  Latmian  ! 
.  Had  been  my  dreary  death  ?     Fool !  I  began 

(342)  The  draft  reads  *twixt  the  sea  and  sky  ;  and  the  finished  manuscript  reads 
atvoeen  for  between » 
(353)  In  the  finished  manuscript,  tip-top  instead  oi  utmost, 
{358)  In  the  unfinished  manuscript,  coast,  not  coasts. 
(364)  See  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Book  II  (Sandys's  Translation) : 

Meane  while  the  Sunnes  swift  Horses,  hot  Pyti}us, 
Light  /Eikon^  fiery  Phlegon,  bright  E^^us, 
Ne^hing  alowd,  inflame  the  Ayre  with  heat ; 
Anc^  wim  their  thundering  hooves,  the  barriers  beate. 

(367)  Cancelled  manuscript  reading  outspread  for  spread  out. 
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Tn  feel  :listcmpcr'd  longings:  to  deure 
'I'll.-  iitmii--t  privilege  thai  ocean's  sire 
(.i.Lilil  ^r.LEit  ill  benediction;   to  be  free 
IK"  .ill   lii^  Ivingdom.      Long  in  misery 
I  «,i-.i<il,  (.'ii.'  in  one  exlrcmeal  fit 
1  |)liing"d  for  life  or  death.     To  interknit 
Ont's  senses  with  so  dense  a  breathing  stuff 
.Might  seem  a  work  of  pain  ;  so  not  enough 
Cm  I  admire  how  crystal-smooth  it  felt, 

\wX  IjLiinant  riiund  ray  limbs.     At  first  I  dwelt 
Wii'l  ■  il.iv-.  and  days  in  sheer  astonishment; 
l"i>i,'i  :liil  iiltfrly  of  self-intent ; 
\\-\  in:,'  hilt  wiih  the  mighty  ebb  and  flow. 

1  lull,  liki-  a  new  fledg'd  bird  that  first  doth  show 
Hi.  -.iiuMflc'l  feathers  to  the  morrow  chill, 
1  \\\'i\  ill  fi.ar  the  pinions  of  my  will. 
'Tw.i-  frt.'i.'iiLiiii  I  and  at  once  I  lisited 
The  CL-nsclcss  wonders  of  this  ocean-bed. 
No  need  to  tell  thee  of  them,  for  i  see 
That  thou  hast  been  a  witness  —  it  mlxst  be  — 
For  these  I  know  thou  canst  not  feel  a  drouth. 
By  the  melancholy  corners  of  that  mouth. 
So  1  will  in  my  story  straightway  pass 
lore  immediate  matter.     Woe,  alas  ! 
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Until  'twas  too  fierce  agony  to  bear; 

And  in  that  agony,  across  my  grief 

II  flashed,  Ihat  Circe  mighl  find  some  relief  — 

Cruel  enchantress !     So  above  the  water 

1  rear'd  my  head,  and  look'd  for  Phiebus'  daughter. 

Xjx^'f,  isle  was  wondering  at  the  moon :  — 

It  seem'd  to  whirl  around  me,  and  a  swoon 

Left  me  dead-drifting  to  that  fatal  power. 

'•  When  I  awoke,  'twas  in  a  twilight  bower; 
just  when  the  light  of  morn,  with  hum  of  bees. 
Stole  through  its  verdurous  mailing  of  fresh  trees. 
How  sweet,  and  sweeter !  for  I  heard  a  lyre. 
And  over  it  a  sighing  voice  expire. 
It  ceas'd  —  I  caught  light  footsteps ;  and  anon 
The  fairest  face  that  mom  e'er  look'd  upon 
Push'd  through  a  screen  of  roses.     Starry  Jove ! 
iVith  tears,  and  smiles,  and  honey-words  she  wove 
A  net  whose  thraldom  was  more  bliss  than  all 
The  range  of  tlower'a  Elysium.     Thus  did  fall 
The  dew  of  her  rich  speech  ;   "Ah!     Art  awake? 
"  O  let  me  hear  thee  speak,  for  Cupid's  sake ! 
■'  I  am  so  oppress'd  with  joy !     Why,  I  have  shed 
"  An  urn  of  tears,  as  though  thou  wert  cold  dead ; 
■■  And  now  I  find  thee  living,  I  will  pour 
"  From  these  devoted  eyes  their  silver  store, 
■'  Until  exhausted  of  the  latest  drop, 
■'  So  it  will  pleasure  thee,  and  force  thee  slop 
"  Here,  that  I  too  may  live  :  but  if  beyond 
"Such  cool  and  sorrowful  offerings,  thou  art  fond 
"  Of  soothing  warmth,  of  dalliance  supreme ; 
"If  thou  art  ripe  to  taste  a  long  love  dream; 

(41a)  \n\\iKi-r^t.,  might  afford  relit/, 

(415)  The  draft  reads  looking  for  miKdtriHg. 

(417)  Cancelled  teadinfc  of  the  maDUSCii|J1,  towards  Tor  to, 

(419)  The  draft  reads  What  tinu  foi  yuiltahea. 

(4ai-a)  Cancelled  reading  of  the  manuscripl  — 

How  sweef  to  me  I  and  then  I  heard  a  Lyre 
Wilh  which  a  sighing  voice. 

(415)  The  draft  reads  Mighty  for  Starry. 

l4«)  The  inTerted  commas  before  each  line 
ipcech  within  another,  are  in  (he  manuscript,  b 
oirefull)'  inserted  in  the  corrected  copy  in  my  possession. 

(432I  The  draft  reads  as  if  for  ai  lAough. 

(436)  In  the  draft,  BwiiU  in  place  of  uii/j; 
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■■  If  smiles,  if  dimples,  tongues  for  ardour  mute. 

"  ILiiil;  in  tliy  vision  like  a  tempting  fruit. 

■■  <  1  111  III.-  |iliiL;k  it  for  thee."     Thus  she  link'd 

i|.  1  I  li.LNiiiii^  sjUables,  till  irdisUoct 

Til -I-  lui;-]^  cuine  to  my  o"er-sweelen"d  soul; 

Aiul  ilnrEi  hhi;  hover'd  over  me,  and  stole 

Sii  near,  that  if  no  nearer  il  had  been 

This  furrow'd  visage  thou  hadst  never  seen. 

"  Young  man  of  Lalmus  !   thus  particular 
Am  I.  that  Ihou  may'st  plainly  see  liow  &r 
This  fiercL'  temptation  went:   and  thou  may'st  not 
Exclaim.  How  then,  was  Scylla  quite  forgot? 


'■Who  could  resist?    Who  it 
She  did  so  breathe  ambixisia:;  si 
My  lini^  existence  in  a  golden  clime. 
ShL-  iiiok  me  like  a  child  of  suckling  time. 
Anil  cradk'il  iiil'  in  roses.     Thus  condemo'd, 
The  ciirrcnl  nf  mv  former  life  was  stemm'd, 
And  l(j  this  :irbitrary  queen  of  sense 

I'd  a  tranced  vassal ;  nor  would  thence 
tnov'd,  tren  though  Amphion's  harp  had  n 
Ml'  back  to  Scylla  o'er  the  billows  nide. 
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Warbling  for  Very  joy  mellifluous  sorrow  — 
To  me  new  bom  delights  ! 

**  Now  let  me  borrow, 
For  moments  few,  a  temperament  as  stem 
As  Pluto's  sceptre,  that  my  words  not  bum 

These  uttering  lips,  while  I  in  calm  speech  tell  475 

How  specious  heaven  was  changed  to  real  hell. 

**  One  mom  she  left  me  sleeping:  half  awake 
I  sought  for  her  smooth  arms  and  lips,  to  slake 
My  greedy  thirst  with  nectarous  camel-draughts ; 
But  she  was  gone.     Whereat  the  barbed  shafts  480 

Of  disappointment  stuck  in  me  so  sore. 
That  out  I  ran  and  searched  the  forest  o'er. 
Wandering  about  in  pine  and  cedar  gloom 
Damp  awe  assaiPd  me ;  for  there  'gan  to  boom 
A  sound  of  moan,  an  agony  of  sound,  485 

Sepulchral  from  the  distance  all  around. 
Then  came  a  conquering  earth-thunder,  and  rumbled 
That  fierce  complain  to  silence :  while  I  stumbled 
Down  a  precipitous  path,  as  if  impelled. 

I  came  to  a  dark  valley.  —  Groanings  swelPd  '490 

Poisonous  about  my  ears,  and  louder  grew. 
The  nearer  I  approachM  a  flame's  gaunt  blue. 
That  glar'd  before  me  through  a  thorny  brake. 
This  fire,  like  the  eye  of  gordian  snake, 

X3ewitch'd  me  towards ;  and  I  soon  was  near  495 

-A  sight  too  fearful  for  the  feel  of  fear : 
In  thicket  hid  I  curs'd  the  haggard  scene  — 
The  banquet  of  my  arms,  my  arbour  queen. 
Seated  upon  an  uptom  forest  root ; 

And  all  around  her  shapes,  wizard  and  bmte,  500 

Laughing,  and  wailing,  groveling,  serpenting, 
Showing  tooth,  tusk,  and  venom-bag,  and  sting ! 
0  such  deformities !     Old  Charon's  self. 
Should  he  give  up  awhile  his  penny  pelf. 


(477)  Cancelled  readii^  of  the  manuscript,  day  for  morn, 
(483)  The  contraction  Wand^ing  occurs  here  in  the  finished  manuscript. 
(495)  In  the  draft.  Drew  me  towards  iV,  showing  that  towards  ^zs  used  as  a 
dissyllable;  so  that  I  rear  «/ was  advisedly  cancelled  m  revising  the  line. 
(498)  Woodhouse  notes,  presumably  from  the  draft,  the  variation  — 

My  beautiful  rose  bud,  my  arbour  Queen, 

aod  in  the  sort  line  but  one  akout  for  around. 
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h    h    h  y  n 


St  giu 
F  wi 

h     h     k 
1    gh  dou 


d  qiuck 

n         )     n     gT  lick 

I  V     \         h    f  m    tl  t 

I  ]  bl  ck  diJl  gu  g1    g  phial : 

I  d    11  as  f  som    p  g  trial 

I        g  '       h      P  i^i>'    ti 

1  1     I       h     m      ppea!    g  gr     ns 

I  J        b    ast  t  g  t    her  ear 

I     as        r  t   b 

I     k  I     1     t  Ih        y     tl  t}  oil. 

1    a  d  a  noise  of  painful  toil, 
dull    o  1  tempest  rage, 
I  II      and  groans  of  tortu re- pilgrimage  j 

II         n    cd  bodies  'gan  to  bloat 
I  u  T  ir   tl  t!  e  ta  I  s  end  to  stilled  throat : 
1   va  a|  pall  ng  t^  lence  :  then  a  sight 
Idenng  tl  an  all  that  hoarse  affright ; 
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««  Or  let  me  from  this  heavy  prison  fly: 

••  Or  give  me  to  the  air,  or  let  me  die  ! 

•*  I  sue  not  for  my  happy  crown  again ; 

**  I  sue  not  for  my  phalanx  on  the  plain ; 

«•  I  sue  not  for  my  lone,  my  widow'd  wife ;  545 

•*  I  sue  not  for  my  ruddy  drops  of  life, 

•*  My  children  fair,  my  lovely  girls  and  boys! 

I  will  forget  them  ;  I  will  pass  these  joys ; 

Ask  nought  so  heavenward,  so  too  —  too  high : 
••  Only  I  pray,  as  fairest  boon,  to  die,  550 

**  Or  be  delivered  from  this  cumbrous  flesh, 
•*  From  this  gross,  detestable,  filthy  mesh, 
•*  And  merely  given  to  the  cold  bleak  air. 
•*  Have  mercy,  Goddess!    Circe,  feel  my  prayer!" 

*'  That  curst  magician's  name  fell  icy  numb  555 

Upon  my  wild  conjecturing :  truth  had  come 
Naked  and  sabre-like  against  my  heart. 
I  saw  a  fury  whetting  a  death-dart ; 
And  my  slain  spirit,  overwrought  with  fright. 

Fainted  away  in  that  dark  lair  of  night.  560 

Think,  my  deliverer,  how  desolate 
My  waking  must  have  been !  disgust,  and  hate. 
And  terrors  manifold  divided  me 
A  spoil  amongst  them.     I  prepared  to  flee 

Into  the  dungeon  core  of  that  wild  wood :  565 

1  fled  three  days  —  when  lo !  before  me  stood 
Glaring  the  angry  witch.     O  Dis,  even  now, 
A  clammy  dew  is  bending  on  my  brow. 
At  mere  remembering  her  pale  laugh,  and  curse. 
•*  Ha!  ha!  Sir  Dainty!  there  must  be  a  nurse  570 

(545-8)  The  draft  reads  as  follows  — 

1  sue  not  for  my  lonely,  my  dear  wife, 
I  sue  not  for  my  hearts  blood  drops  of  life, 
My  sweetest  babes,  my  lovely  girls  and  boys, 
Ah,  likely  they  are  dead —  I  pass  these  joys... 

(554)  At  this  point  the  draft  reads  thus  — 

Have  mercy  goddess !  feel  oh  feel  my  prayer. 
Pity  great  Circe !  '*  —  nor  sight  nor  syllable 
Saw  I  or  heard  I  more  of  this  sick  spell. 

(560)  In  the  draft,  dull  realm  for  dark  lair. 
(567)   In  the  finished  manuscript  we  read  e'en  for  ei'en, 
(569)  In  the  manuscript,  remembring. 

(570  \  This  line  begins  with  Ah,  Ah,  in  the  finished  manuscript,  and  Woodhouse 
Dotes,  in  apparent  allusion  to  the  draft,  "  formerly  O/  O  /  "    The  inverted  commas 
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of  lO'ic  loaves  and  thistledown,  express, 
itlli;  tlK-i;  my  sweet,  and  lull  thee:  yes. 
on  riiiiiy-lmrd  lor  thy  nice  touch: 
iiivrii-,!  S(|ui;eie  is  but  a  giant's  dutch. 
irv-tlihiij,  il  shall  have  lullabies 
irtl  ijf  VL't ;  and  it  shall  still  its  cries 

0  —  il  >liall  Dot  pine,  and  pine,  a.nd  pine 
llisn  uni.-  prclty,  trifling  thousand  years; 
liLH  "iwere  pity,  but  fate's  gentle  shears 
lort  its  immiirtaiily.      Sea- flirt ! 
;  iliivt-  i-il  llie  waters!   truly  I'll  not  hurt 
e  how  \  weep  and  sigh. 


Vvt 


I  mi  kai 


■broken  parting  i; 


nigh. 


tiiec  mv  last  adiei 
.\n,l  s"-<l~  a  blessing:  'Mark  me  ! 
[■iiiiihi.lI,  fur  thou  art  of  heavenly 
Kill  -III  li  .1  love  is  mine,  that  here 
l!'.i  iii.ilK'  away  from  thee  aJI  bloom 
ur  viiuUi.  and  destine  thee   towards  a  tomb, 
Htnce  shall  thou  quickiy  to  the  watery  vast ; 
And  there,  ere  many  days  be  oveqmsl. 


Thou  hast  thews 
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A  hand  was  at  my  shoulder  to  compel 

My  sullen  steps ;  another  'fore  my  eyes  605 

Mov'd  on  with  pointed  finger.     In  this  guise 

Enf3rced,  at  the  last  by  ocean's  foam 

I  found  me ;  by  my  fresh,  my  native  home. 

Its  tempering  coolness,  to  my  life  akin. 

Came  salutary  as  I  waded  in;  6ia 

And,  with  a  blind  voluptuous  rage,  I  gave 

Battle  to  the  swollen  billow-ridge,  and  drave 

Large  froth  before  me,  while  there  yet  remained 

Hale  strength,  nor  from  my  bones  all  marrow  drain'd. 

**  Young  lover,  I  must  weep  —  such  hellish  spite  615 

With  dry  cheek  who  can  tell  ?     While  thus  my  might 

Proving  upon  this  element,  dismayed, 

Upon  a  dead  thing's  face  my  hand  I  laid ; 

I  look'd  —  'twas  Scylla !      Cursed,  cursed  Circe ! 

O  vulture- witch,  hast  never  heard  of  mercy?  620 

Could  not  thy  harshest  vengeance  be  content. 

But  thou  must  nip  this  tender  innocent 

Because  I  lov'd  her?  — Cold,  O  cold  indeed 

Were  her  fair  limbs,  and  like  a  common  weed 

The  sea-swell  took  her  hair.     Dead  as  she  was  625 

I  clung  about  her  waist,  nor  ceas'd  to  pass 

Heet  as  an  arrow  through  unfathom'd  brine. 

Until  there  shone  a  fabric  crystalline, 

Ribb'd  and  inlaid  with  coral,  pebble,  and  pearl. 

Headlong  I  darted ;  at  one  eager  swirl  630 

Gain'd  its  bright  portal,  entered,  and  behold ! 

"Twas  vast,  and  desolate,  and  icy-cold ; 

-And  all  around —  But  wherefore  this  to  thee 

"Who  in  few  minutes  more  thyself  shalt  see  ?  — 

(612)  The  past  tense  drave^  common  enough  in  Elizabethan  literature,  is  proba- 
cy another  Spenserian  memory:  thus,  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I,  Canto  ix, 
stanza  33,  we  have — 

the  ghastly  Owle, 
Shrieking  his  balefull  note,  which  ever  drave 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  chearefull  fowle. 

(6ao)  In  the  finished  manuscript,  hast  was  written  originally ;  but  hadst  is  written 
over  it  in  pencil,  though  this  seemingly  more  correct  inflection  was  not  adopted  in 
^t  printed  book  or  restored  in  the  corrected  copy. 

(621)  In  the  finished  manuscript. 

Was  not  thine  harshest  Avengeancc  content, 

but  in  the  first  edition  the  line  stands  as  in  the  text. 
(626)  In  the  draft  — 

I  clung  about  her  waist  and  dived  nor  ceas'd  to  p>ass... 
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I  left  poor  Scylla  in  a  niche  and  fled. 

My  luver'd  parchings  up,  my  scathing  dread 

Mil  pal.sy  halfw.iy:  soon  these  limbs  became 

(iaunt,  wither'd.  sapless,  feeble,  cramp'd,  and  lame. 

■'  Now  let  me  pass  a  cruet,  cmel  space, 
Wilhoul  one  hope,  without  one  faintest  trace 
lif  niiiigiiiion.  or  redeeming  Liubble 
iif  colour'd  phantasy;  for  1  fear  'twould  trouble 
Thy  lirain  to  loss  of  reason  i  and  next  tell 
Hiiiv  a  restoring  chance  came  down  to  quell 
One  half  of  the  witch  in  me. 

Sitting  upon  a  rock  above  the  spray, 
I  sau'  grow  up  from  the  horizon's  brink 


a  she  s. 


s  though  her  c 

.1!  !>i ,  II  ii.si.im'U  in  spite  of  hindering  force  — 
i,Lni-.liM  ■  and  not  long,  before  arose 
tk  douils,  uud  muttering  of  winds  morose. 
.1  .-Eolus  would  stifle  his  mad  spleen, 

;  therefore  all  tlie  billows  green 
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Grasping  this  scroll,  and  this  same  slender  wand.  670 

I  knelt  with  pain  —  reached  out  my  hand  —  had  grasped 

These  treasures  —  touch'd  the  knuckles  —  they  unclasped  — 

I  caught  a  finger :  but  the  downward  weight 

O'erpowered  me  —  it  sank.     Then  'gan  abate 

The  storm,  and  through  chill  aguish  gloom  outburst  675 

The  comfortable  sun.     I  was  athirst 

To  search  the  book,  and  in  the  warming  air 

Parted  its  dripping  leaves  with  eager  care. 

Strange  matters  did  it  treat  of,  and  drew  on 

My  soul  page  after  page,  till  well-nigh  won  680 

Into  forgetful ness ;  when  stupefied, 

I  read  these  words,  and  read  again,  and  tried 

My  eyes  against  the  heavens,  and  read  again. 

0  what  a  load  of  misery  and  pain 

Each  Atlas-line  bore  off!  —  a  shine  of  hope  685 

Came  gold  around  me,  cheering  me  to  cope 

Strenuous  with  hellish  tyranny.     Attend  ! 

For  thou  hast  brought  their  promise  to  an  end. 

«•  In  the  wide  sea  there  lives  a  forlorn  wretch^ 
Doomed  with  enfeebled  carcase  to  outstretch  690 

His  loath'' d  existence  through  ten  centuries, 
^nd  then  to  die  cdone.     Who  can  devise 
^  toted  opposition  f    No  one.     So 
One  million  times  ocean  must  ebb  and  flow, 

>lnd  he  oppressed.     Vet  he  shall  not  die,  695 

jThese  things  accomplished:  —  If  he  utterly 
-Scans  all  the  depths  of  magic,  and  expounds 
jThe  meanings  of  all  motions,  shapes,  and  sounds; 
J^  he  explores  all  for 9ns  and  substances 

Strai^  homeward  to  their  symbol-essences ;  700 

He  shall  not  die.     Moreover,  and  in  chief. 
He  must  pursue  this  task  of  joy  and  grief 
Most  piously; — all  lovers  tempest-tost. 
And  in  the  savage  overwhelming  lost, 

(678)  The  draft  reads  Unfol<Ud  its  damp  leaves, 
(685-6)  The  draft  reads  — 

sweet  rays  of  hope 
Glanc'd  round  me  cheering  me  at  once  to  cope. 

,  (689)  The  word  Listen  stands  in  the  finished  manuscript  at  the  banning  of  this 
&)e,  milking  an  Alexandrine  of  it ;  but  it  is  struck  through  with  a  [)encil. 

(697I  In  the  draft  this  line  begins  with  Sounds  instead  of  Scans, 

(70a)  The  draft  reads  heaviest  grief  ior  Joy  and  grief. 
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lib       i  .  iinlil 
I   nil     i  eary  space  flOfil: 
11  Ih       labours  ripttud, 
I  power  lov'd  and  led, 
I         -uhoin  he  shall  direct 
t    all      The  youth  elect 
4         b  tl  diill  be  destroy ti. "  — 


Tl  d  ih    youQg  Endytnion,  overjoy'd, 

W  t        I     ll    rs  n   his  destiny ! 

I  I  h  t     hieveraent  high 

I  II  I  Id    f  r  me  reserv'd. 

\M  II         tl       TH)  wandering  feet  had  swerv'd, 

Hd         bhp       hd      —  "  Look  I "  the  sage  reply'd 

D    t  ll       n  t  m    k  a  gleaming  through  the  tide. 
Of  d  b  II  ?    I     the  edifice 

I     Id   I        f     1        lo    ly  Scylla  lies ; 
And  whore  1  have  enshriaed  piously 
All  lovers,  ivhom  fell  storms  have  doora'd  to  die 
Throughout  my  bondage."     Thus  discoursing,  on 
Tiii'v  went  lill  iinobscur'd  the  porches  shone; 
Whiuh  liurr\int;ly  Ihey  gain'd,  and  eiiter'd  straight. 
.Suru  in:vt:r  sinct  king  Neptune  held  his  slate 
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"  Let  116  commence," 
WhisperM  the  guide,  stuttering  with  joy,  •'  even  now." 
He  spake,  and,  trembling  like  an  aspen-bough. 
Began  to  tear  his  scroll  in  pieces  small, 
Uttering  the  while  some  mumblings  funeral. 
He  tore  it  into  pieces  small  as  snow 
That  drifts  unfeatherM  when  bleak  northerns  blow; 
And  having  done  it,  took  his  dark  blue  cloak 
And  bound  it  round  Endymion :  then  struck 
His  wand  against  the  empty  air  times  nine. — 
"What  more  there  is  to  do,  young  man,  is  thine: 
But  first  a  little  patience ;  first  undo 
This  tangled  thread,  and  wind  it  to  a  clue. 
Ah,  gentle  !  'tis  as  weak  as  spider's  skein  ; 

And  shouldst  thou  break  it  —  What,  is  it  done  so  clean  ? 

A  power  overshadows  thee  \     O.  brave  \ 

The  spite  of  hell  is  tumbling  to  its  grave. 

Here  is  a  shell ;   'tis  pearly  blank  to  me, 

Nor  mark'd  with  any  sign  or  characlery  — 

Canst  thou  read  aught  ?     O  read  for  pity's  sake  ! 

Olympus  !  we  are  safe  !     Now,  Carian.  break 

This  wand  against  yon  lyre  on  the  pedestal." 

Twas  done :  and  sti^ught  with  sudden  swell  and  fall 
Sweet  music  breath'd  her  soul  away,  and  sigh'd 
Alullaby  to  silence.  —  "  Voulh  !  now  sirew 


(7Sii  In  <he  manuscripl,  haumg  don't,  ht  Itok.  insteait  of  having  Joat  it.  look. 

|7J1|  in  [he  manuscript  Keats  peifecls  his  rhyme  licre  by  using  ilrokt  as  (he 
P«ilcnse  tXsttilir;  but  Ihe  word  is  tiruct  in  his  printed  text. 

(;J3l  The  draft  rrads  at  lomellimg  in  tht  air. 

Its^)  In  the  manuscript  clrv  tor  elnt. 

(;5>)  The  words  ii  it  are  conlracled  Iiere  10  tit  in  the  manuscript. 

(7*7)  There  b  nothing  in  the  finished  manuscript  to  indicate  how  this  line  came 
[°K«iii[ellow.  ilit  everhadone:  and  Woodhouse  notes  nothing  (rum  the  draft 
»>nngon  that  point.  There  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  here  of  William  Cham- 
'■"bjiw, in  whose  Mornnria^  (Book  HE,  Canto  iii,  page  51  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  lEjo  edition}  we  have  — 

The  glad  birds  had  sung 
A  lullaby  lo  nigbt,-. 
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MTiie^i:  minced  leaves  on  me,  and  passing  through 
I  Those  lik's  of  di-ad.  scatler  ihe  same  around, 
I  And  lliou  will  see  the  issue."  —  'Mid  the  sound 
f   Of  llulL-s  and  viols,  ravishing  his  heart, 
Endjmion  from  Glaucus  stood  apart, 
'  id  .scalter'd  in  his  face  some  fragments  light. 

ow  liyhlning-swift  the  change  '.  a  youthful  wighl 
Smiling  beneath  a  coral  diadem, 
Out-sparkling  sudden  like  an  upturn'd  gem, 
Appear'd,  and,  stepping  to  a  beauteous  corse, 
Kneel'd  down  beside  it,  and  with  lendereat  force 
Prtss'd  its  cold  hand,  and  wept,  — and  Scylla  sigh'd! 
Endymion,  with  quick  hand,  the  charm  apply'd  — 
The  nymph  arose :   he  left  them  to  their  joy. 
And  onward  went  upon  his  high  employ. 
Showering  those  powerful  fragments  on  Ihe  dead. 
And,  as  he  pass'd.  each  lifted  up  its  head, 
A^  doth  a  flower  at  Apollo's  touch. 
Death  fell  It  to  his  inwards :  'twas  too  much : 
Death  fell  a  weeping  in  his  charnel-house. 
The  Latmian  persever'd  along,  aJid  thus 
All  were  te-animated.     There  arose 
A  noise  of  harmony,  pulses  and  throes 

:  in  the  air  —  while  many,  who 
It  and  true. 
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The  fair  assembly  wander'd  to  and  fro, 

Distracted  with  the  richest  overflow  805 

Of  joy  that  ever  pour'd  from  heaven. 

•'Away!" 


Shouted  the  new  bom  god ;  **  Follow,  and  pay 

Our  piety  to  Neptunus  supreme !  "  — 

Then  Scylla,  blushing  sweetly  from  her  dream. 

They  led  on  first,  bent  to  her  meek  surprise,  810 

Through  p>ortal  columns  of  a  giant  size. 

Into  the  vaulted,  boundless  emerald. 

Joyous  all  followM,  as  the  leader  calPd, 

Down  marble  steps ;  pouring  as  easily 

As  hour-glass  sand, —  and  fast,  as  you  might  see  815 

Swallows  obeying  the  south  summer^s  call. 

Or  swans  upon  a  gentle  waterfall. 

Thus  went  that  beautiful  multitude,  nor  far, 
Ere  from  among  some  rocks  of  glittering  spar. 
Just  within  ken,  they  saw  descending  thick  820 

Another  multitude.     Whereat  more  quick 
Mov'd  either  host.     On  a  wide  sand  they  met. 
And  of  those  numbers  every  eye  was  wet ; 
For  each  their  old  love  found.     A  murmuring  rose, 
Like  what  was  never  heard  in  all  the  throes  825 

Of  wind  and  waters :  His  past  human  wit 
To  tell ;  'tis  dizziness  to  think  of  it. 

This  mighty  consummation  made,  the  host 
Mov'd  on  for  many  a  league ;  and  gain'd,  and  lost 
Huge  sea-marks ;  van  ward  swelling  in  array,  830 

And  from  the  rear  diminishing  away,  — 
Till  a  faint  dawn  surprised  them.     Glaucus  cry'd, 

(811)  Though  stands  for  Through  both  in  the  finished  manuscript  and  in  the 
first  edition. 
(832-40)  In  the  draft  this  passage  reads  thus : 

Till  a  faint  dawning  bloom'd  —  and  Glaucus  cried, 

"  Bi^hold !  behold,  the  palace  of  his  pride  I 

Of  God  Neptunus  pride."    With  hum  increased 

The  host  moved  on  towards  that  brightening  east. 

And  as  it  moved  along  proud  domes  arose 

In  prospect,  —  diamond  gleams,  and  golden  glows 

Of  amber  leveling  against  their  faces. 

With  expectation  high,  and  hurried  paces 

Still  onward ;  &c. 

lie  word  hum  instead  oi noise  in  line  834  was  repeated  in  the  finished  manuscript, 
which  reads  otherwbe  like  the  printed  text. 
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■>  Bcliokl  1  bclmld,  ilie  palace  of  liia  pride! 

God  Nt])luiiu''s  p;ilaces  !  "     Willi  noise  increas'd. 

Tliey  .shoukkT'd  on  towards  that  brigliteuing  east. 

At  cvLTv  ouivard  step  proud  domes  arose 

III  pruspccl,  —  diamond  gleams,  and  golden  glows 

Of  ambi;r  'gainst  their  feces  lei"elling. 

Joyous,  and  many  as  tlie  leivcs  in  spring, 

.Still  onvi'a.rd ;  still  the  splendour  gradual  swell'd. 

Kii:h  opal  domes  were  seen,  on  high  upheld 

lij-  j.ispiir  pillars,  letting  through  their  shafts 

A  Ijlii^h  ofcor.il.     Copioiis  wondtr-draughts 

liach  g^i/cr  drank  ;  .ind  deeper  drank  more  near: 

I'lir  uli.Ll  |uiur  iiiorials  fragment  up,  as  mere 

A-    11   .'  1.    ■■.  I-  iluu-  lavish,  to  the  vast 

III'  '  !■    .  ili.it  far  far  surpassed, 

I  ■ ■■  '.ilk.  those  olden  three. 

M'  iiij'ii!-    .  I.I.  l;.i'._\ioii,  and  Nineveh, 


As  large,  as  bright,  as  colour'd  ,ts  the  bow 
Of  Iris,  when  unfading  it  doth  show 
liL-yoiid  a  .silver)'  shower,  was  the  arch 
hriiugh  which  this  Paphian  army  took  its  march, 
,to  the-  oult*r  eiiurts  of  Neptune's  stale; 
WliL-nce  could  lie  seen,  direct,  a  golden  gate. 
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At  his  right  hand  stood  winged  Love,  and  on 

His  left  sat  smiling  Beauty's  paragon.  865 

Far  as  the  mariner  on  highest  mast 
Can  see  all  round  upon  the  calmed  vast, 
So  wide  was  Neptune's  hall :  and  as  the  blue 
Doth  vault  the  waters,  so  the  waters  drew 

Their  doming  curtains,  high,  magnificent,  870 

Aw'd  from  the  throne  aloof;  — and  when  storm-rent 
Disclosed  the  thunder-gloomings  in  Jove's  air; 
But  sooth'd  as  now,  flash'd  sudden  everywhere. 
Noiseless,  sub-marine  cloudlets,  glittering 

Death  to  a  human  eye :  for  there  did  spring  875 

From  natural  west,  and  east,  and  south,  and  north, 
A  light  as  of  four  sunsets,  blazing  forth 
A  gold-green  zenith  'bove  the  Sea-God's  head. 
Of  lucid  depth  the  floor,  and  far  outspread 

As  breezeless  lake,  on  which  the  slim  canoe  880 

Of  feather'd  Indian  darts  about,  as  through 
The  delicatest  air :  air  verily. 
But  for  the  portraiture  of  clouds  and  sky : 
This  palace  floor  breath-air,  —  but  for  the  amaze 
Of  deep-seen  wonders  motionless,  —  and  blaze  885 

Of  the  dome  pomp,  reflected  in  extremes, 
Globing  a  golden  sphere. 

They  stood  in  dreams 
Till  Triton  blew  his  horn.  The  palace  rang ; 
The  Nereids  danc'd ;  the  Syrens  faintly  sang ; 
And  the  great  Sea-King  bow'd  his  dripping  head.  890 

Then  Love  took  wing,  and  from  his  pinions  shed 
On  all  the  multitude  a  nectarous  dew. 
The  ooze-born  Goddess  beckoned  and  drew 
Fair  Scylla  and  her  guides  to  conference ; 

And  when  they  reach'd  the  throned  eminence  895 

She  kist  the  sea-nymph's  cheek,  —  who  sat  her  down 

(864-5)  '^i^  couplet  reads  as  follows  in  the  draft : 

At  his  right  hand  stood  winged  Love,  elate 
And  on  nis  left  Love's  fairest  mother  sate. 

Ilus  reading  leaves  no  doubt,  if  indeed  there  was  any  before,  iis  to  the  identity  of 
*  smiling  Eleauty's  paragon." 

(866)  Originally  an  Alexandrine,  reading  canopy  for  vault,  but  corrected  in  the 
manuscript. 

(889)  The  draft  reads  Jicvtf/^  for /{Mi/^. 
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A  loyiiis  Willi  HiL-  doves.     Then,  — '■  Mighty  crowr 
Anil  --1  ■  ■■!!■■  .■!  ilii-  l.;Lii;[lom  ! "'  Venus  said, 
•■   I  !,■,  .1  liiiiL- to  Nais  paid: 

l;i']i'  '<  <  .  <  .'luLis  lear-drops  instant  fell 

I'liiii'      <.i..  "■   ;,.i-i   I.  VU5  ;   he  smil'd  delectable, 
A;ul  ■.■..  r  I  il  uicMs  hdd  his  blessing  hands.  — 
'-  I'.iiil.  iiiioii  I     Ah  I  still  wandering  in  the  bands 
I  n  Invt-r     Now  Ihis  is  cruel.     Since  the  hour 
I  riiL-i  iIhl-  in  i-arth's  bosom,  all  my  power 
H;ne  1  |«il  furlli  lo  serve  thee.      What,  not  yet 
Hsdji'd  from  dull  mortality's  har.ih  net? 
A  Utile  patience,  youth  !  'twill  not  be  long. 
Or  1  am  skilless  quite;   an  idle  tongue, 
A  humid  eye,  and  steps  luxurious, 
Whire  these  are  new  and  strange,  are  ominous, 
Ayi-.  1  have  seen  these  signs  ir  one  of  heaven, 
WhcTi  others  were  all  blind  ;  and  were  I  given 
T"  iilli  r  •■•'trfls.  haply  I  might  say 
Soriii    |li  ,i-n,ii"il  words:   but  Love  will  have  his  day. 
^■1  ■A.ii!  .luluio  expectant.      Pr'ythee  soon, 
l.vcii  m  ilii   p.issing  of  thine  honey-moon, 
my  Cythera:   thou  wilt  tind 

pid  well-naliired,  my  Adonis  kind  ; 

d  pray  persuade  with  thee  —  Ah,  1  have  dot 
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New  growth  about  each  shell  and  pendent  lyre ; 

The  which,  in  di  sen  tangling  for  their  fire, 

PuiI'd  down  fresh  foliage  and  coverture  930 

For  dainty  toying.     Cupid,  empire-sure. 

Flutter'd  and  laugh'd,  and  oft-times  through  the  throng 

Made  a  delighted  way.      Then  dance,  and  song, 

And  garlanding  grew  wild ;  and  pleasure  reign'd. 

In  h.irmless  tendril  they  each  other  chain'd,  935 

And  strove  who  should  be  smother'd  deepest  in 

Fresh  crush  of  leaves. 

O  'tis  a  very  sin 
For  one  so  weak  to  venture  his  poor  verse 
In  such  a  place  as  this.     O  do  not  curse. 

High  Muses !  let  him  hurry  to  the  ending.  940 

All  suddenly  were  silent.     A  soft  blending 

Of  dulcet  inslrunienls  came  charmidgly; 
And  then  a  hymn. 

■•  King  of  the  stormy  sea! 
Brother  of  Jove,  and  co-inheritor 

Of  elements  !     Eternally  before  945 

Thee  the  waves  awful  bow.     Fa-st,  slubbom  rock. 
At  thy  fear'd  trident  shrinking,  doth  unlock 
Its  deep  foundations,  hissing  into  foam. 
All  mountain-rivers,  lost  in  the  wide  home 

Of  thy  capacious  bosom,  ever  flow.  950 

Thou  frownest,  and  old  yEolus  thy  foe 
Skulks  to  his  cavern,  'mid  the  grufT  complaint 

1  oifreih. 

and  wildnesj  reigns. 
They  ImunU  each  other  up  in  tendril  chains... 
<937)  In  the  draft,  crMSkiag,  nol  fruit  ef. 
l9fjl  This  passage  was  wntlen  thus  — 

Elcmally  in  awe 
Of  Ihee  the  Waves  bow  down. 
TwieadingoftheleKt  is  inserted  wilh  a  pencil  in  the  finished  manuscripl. 
iW-5°)  1"  <he  draft  these  two  lines  were  wrnien  and  poinled  thus  — 
A  thousand  rivers,  lost  in  the  wide  home 
Of  thy  capacious  bosom,  ever  flow. 
And  in  the  finished  manuscript  also  there  is  a  comma  after  bosom  and  none  after 
^1.   This  is  clearly  suflicieni  evidence  on  which  to  reject  tlie  punctuation  of  the 
Srsl  uid  ottiet  printed  eidilions.  which  place  a  comma  after  lesl  and  none  after 
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f   -ripest        Da  k  clouds  feint 
i  ad         as  Ive   ^kam 
don   n  on       Tl  >  Lrigiit  learn 
},  I  gl  1   and  scuds  along 
to  tt)  t  golden  song 
1  le  I      cl  anot 
of  1  ea  ;n      Thou  art  not 


le    ofl)    flutes 

of    ou    St   ng 

)e  soo 

ling  lutes; 

tnin  pe    hea  d 

O 

in,  0 

rs  b  dd  ng   n  an 

Apnl 

lin. 

1      t    leep  ng  do 

river's 

,  flow.  - 

h     tol  an  t   ang 
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O  sweetest  essence !  sweetest  of  all  minions  I 

God  of  warm  pulses,  and  dishcvell'd  hair, 

Aad  paDling  bosoms  bare  ! 

Dear  unseen  light  in  darkness !  ecljpser 

Of  light  in  light  \  delicious  poisoner  ! 

Thy  venom'd  goblet  will  we  quaff  until 

Wefill  — wefiU! 

And  by  thy  Mother's  lips " 

Was  heard  no  more 
For  clamour,  when  the  golden  palace  door 
Opened  again,  and  from  without,  in  shone 
A  new  magnificence.      On  ooiy  throne 
Smooth -moving  came  Oceanus  the  old. 
To  take  a  latest  glimpse  at  his  sheep-fold. 
Before  he  went  into  his  quiet  cave 
To  muse  for  ever —  Then  a  lucid  wave, 
Scoop'd  from  its  trembling  sisters  of  mid-aea. 

Afloat,  and  pillowing  up  the  majesty 

or  Doris,  and  the  .^ean  seer,  her  spouse  — 

Nen,  on  a  dolphin,  clad  in  laurel  boughs, 

Theban  Amphion  leaning  on  his  lute : 

His  fingers  went  across  it  —  All  were  mute 

To  giize  on  Amphilrite,  queen  of  pearls. 

And  Thetis  pearly  too.  — 

The  palace  whirls 
Around  giddy  Endymion ;  seeing  he 
Was  there  far  strayed  from  mortality. 
He  could  not  bear  it  — shut  his  eyes  in  vain ; 
Imagination  gave  adiziier  pain. 
"0  1  shall  die  \  sweet  Venus,  be  my  stay! 
Where  is  my  lovely  mistress?     Well-away ! 
I  die  —  I  hear  her  voice  —  I  feel  my  wing  —  " 
At  Neptune's  feet  he  sank.     A  sudden  ring 

(983)  !n  Ihe  draft  — 

0  iweelcsl  essence  of  all  sweetest  minions! 
(ran)  Neieus,  Ihe  son  of  Oceanus.  who  espoused  his  sister  Dori; 

bn  %  dauKhleis.  the  Nereides. 
{1007)  The  draft  gives  Ihis  line  thus  — 

Was  Ihere,  a.  stray  lamb  from  mortality. 
(lou)  This  line  reads  thus  in  the  draft  — 

1  die — lov«  calls  me  hence  "  —  thus  inullering_ 
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I    Of  Nereids  were  nboul  liim,  in  kind  strife 
iishiT  back  his  spirit  inio  life : 
still  he  slept.     At  last  they  interwove 
I    Their  cradling  arms,  and  purpos'd  to  convey 
I    Towards  a  crj-stal  bower  far  away. 

Lo!  while  slow  carried  through  the  pitying  crowd. 
Til  his  inward  senses  these  words  spake  aloud; 
W'ritttn  in  star-light  on  the  dark  above : 
Iharest  Endymioii  !  my  entire  love! 
Hew  hai'e  I  diudt  in  fear  of  fate:  Vw  (/owe  — 
Immortal  bliss  for  me  too  hast  thou  woh. 
Arise  then  '.  for  the  hen-dove  shall  not  hatch 
Ihr  ready  ei;^s.  before  I'll  kissing  snatch 
Thee  into  endless  heaven.     A'tvahe  !  aitiake  i 

The  youth  at  once  arose :   a  placid  lake 
Came  quiet  lo  his  eyes;  and  forest  green. 
Cooler  than  all  the  wonders  he  had  seen. 
LuU'd  with  its  simple  song  his  fluttering  breast. 
V  happy  once  again  in  grassy  nest! 


I  After  Ihis 


re  the  four  f. 
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BOOK   IV. 

MUSE  of  my  native  land !  loftiest  Muse  ! 
O  first-bom  on  the  mountains  !  by  the  hues 
Of  heaven  on  the  spiritual  air  begot : 
Long  didst  thou  sit  alone  in  northern  grot, 

While  yet  our  England  was  a  wolfish  den ;  5 

Before  our  forests  heard  the  talk  of  men ; 
Before  the  first  of  Druids  was  a  child ;  — 
Long  didst  thou  sit  amid  our  regions  wild 
Rapt  in  a  deep  prophetic  solitude. 

Thzre  came  an  eastern  voice  of  solemn  mood :  —  10 

Yet  wast  thou  patient.     Then  sang  forth  the  Nine, 
Apollo's  garland  :  —  yet  didst  thou  divine 
Such  home-bred  glory,  that  they  cryM  in  vain, 
«*  Come  hither.  Sister  of  the  Island  !  "     Plain 

Spake  fair  Ausonia ;  and  once  more  she  spake  1 5 

A  higher  summons :  —  still  didst  thou  betake 
Thee  to  thy  native  hopes.     O  thou  hast  won 
A  full  accomplishment !     The  thing  is  done. 
Which  undone,  these  our  latter  days  had  risen 

(a)    This  line  originally  began  with  O  Mountain-dorn  in  the  draft,  where  also 
while  stands  cancelled  in  favour  of  bv, 
(6)     The  draft  reads  voice  for  talk,  and  in  line  7  /tube  for  child, 

(10)  Cancelled  reading  of  the  manuscript,  an  hebrew  voice. 

(11)  The  draft  reads  those  nine.  The  references  to  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Italian  literatures  are  scarcely  as  clear  and  pointed  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  Keats. 

(13)  In  the  finished  manuscript,  in  vain  they  cryd, 

(14)  The  draft  gives  yJ-^/w  M^ /j/a«</. 

(16)  The  draft  reads  In  self  surpassing  summons, 

(17)  Originally  an  Alexandrine,  in  both  the  manuscripts  — 

Thee  to  thyself  and  to  thy  hopes.    O  thou  hast  won  — 

bat  altered  in  the  second  manuscript  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  text. 
(19)    In  the  draft,  thus  — 

Which  wanting  all  these  latter  days  had  dawnd... 
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On  barrL-n  inuls.     Great  Mu^e,  thou  know'st  what  prison, 

Oi  rtcsli  :\iiil  biiiiL',  curbs,  and  confines,  and  frets 

Our  spirit's  wiii^s  ;   despondency  licsels 

Ourpilloivs;  anil  ihe  fresh  to-morrow  mom 

Seems  to  give  liirth  its  liglit  in  verj-  scorn 

Of  our  dull,  uninspired,  snail-paced  lives. 

LonK  have  1  said,  how  happy  he  who  shrives 

Tu  thee  !     But  then  I  thought  on  poets  gone; 

And  could  not  pray ;  —  nor  cari  I  now  —  so  on 

I  move  to  the  end  in  lowliness  of  heart. 

■ '  Ah,  woe  is  me  !  that  I  should  fondly  part 
yruiii  my  d<.'ar  native  land  !  Ah,  foolish  inaid ! 
CI, III  \i.i-,  ill,.-  liiinr.  when,  with  thee,  myriads  bade 

\i!i -I  1(1  I  ",,inui-  and  their  pleasant  fields  ! 

I  ■■  ■11  ■  ■•■■  In -ndli'^is  (he  clear  freshet  yields 

\  I  111  I  IT  I'l.iiliii's-, ;  the  ripe  grape  is  sour: 

Vil  1  ivould  have.  ;^eat  gods  \    but  one  short  hour 

Of  iialive  air  —  let  me  but  die  at  home." 

Kndymkin  to  heaven's  air)-  dome 
Wii-s  olTeriii^  up  a  hecatomb  of  vows. 
When  iliese  words  reach'd  him.     Whereupon  he  bows 
His  head  lhrou;;h  thorny-green  ent.ingit-ment 
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That  I  may  worship  them  ?    No  eyelids  meet 

To  twinkle  on  my  bosom?    No  one  dies 

Before  me,  till  from  these  enslaving  eyes  50 

Redemption  sparkles ! —  I  am  sad  and  lost/^ 

Thou,  Carian  lord,  hadst  better  have  been  tost 
Into  a  whirlpool.     Vanish  into  air, 
Warm  mountaineer !  for  canst  thou  only  bear 

A  woman's  sigh  alone  and  in  distress?  55 

See  not  her  charms  !     Is  Phoebe  passionless  ? 
Phoebe  is  feirer  far  —  O  gaze  no  more :  — 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  behold  all  beauty's  store. 
Behold  her  panting  in  the  forest  grass  I 

Do  not  those  curls  of  glossy  jet  surpass  60 

For  tenderness  the  arms  so  idly  lain 
Amongst  them?     Feelest  not  a  kindred  pain, 
To  see  such  lovely  eyes  in  swimming  search 
After  some  warm  delight,  that  seems  to  perch 
Dovelike  in  the  dim  cell  lying  beyond  65 

Their  upper  lids  ?  —  Hist ! 

•«  O  for  Hermes'  wand. 
To  touch  this  flower  into  human  shape  ! 
That  woodland  Hyacinthus  could  escape 
From  his  green  prison,  and  here  kneeling  down 
CaU  me  his  queen,  his  second  life's  fair  crown  !  70 

Ah  me,  how  I  could  love  ! —  My  soul  doth  melt 
For  the  unhappy  youth  —  Love !  I  have  felt 

(48-54)    In  the  place  of  this  passage  the  draft  has  the  following: 

No  eyelids  meet 
To  twinkle  on  my  bosom !  false !  'twas  false 
They  said  how  beautiful  I  was !  who  calls 
Me  now  divine?    Who  now  kneels  down  and  dies 
Before  me  till  from  these  enslaving  eyes 
Redemption  sparkles.    Ah  me  how  sad  I  am ! 
Of  all  the  poisons  sent  to  make  us  mad 
Of  all  death's  overwhelmings  "  —  Stay  Beware 
Young  Mountaineer ! 

I  presume  it  was  intended  to  read  Ah  me  how  1  am  sad  t 
(S5)  In  the  draft  — 

A  woman's  sigh  in  the  luxury  of  distress? 

(63)  The  draft  tesids  fruitless  for  svummtn^, 
(70)  According  to  the  draft,  living's  crown, 
(72-3)  The  draft  reads  these  two  lines  thus  : 

After  some  beauteous  youth  —  Who,  who  hath  felt 
So  warm  a  faintness,  such  a  meek  surrender... 

>od  there  is  a  cancelled  opening  for  line  73,  As  I  do  now. 
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a  kindness,  such  a  meek  surrender 
111V  invii  full  thoughts  had  made  loo  tender, 
■  I'l  !■    I- I, iv  life  had  fied  away  1  — 
■-  minutes  of  ihe  day, 
,  liold  ye  this  for  true, 
■:_      ■    ■_:,  riQ  authentic  dew 

■  !■■  I  1  lliere's  not  a  sound, 

I.  ■  .ii;li  in  one  to  such  a  death 

ill.    !■■!■.<   .iflme:  there's  not  a  breath 
lyk-  kinlly  with  the  meadow  air, 
IS  panted  round,  and  stolen  a  share 
an  from  the  heart!"  — 

Upon  a  bough 
..  wretched.      He  surely  cannot  now 
ir  aiiiiihtT  love:  O  impious, 
can  even  dream  upon  it  thus!  — 
lio.  '■  Why  am  I  not  as  are  the  dead, 
I  w-ii-  like  this  I  have  been  led 
tlio  clark  earth,  and  through  the  wondrous  se 
i  thee  not  the  less :  from  thee 


L'    I    1 


ebb  and  flow.  - 
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1  have  a  iriple  soul !  O  fond  pretence  — 
For  both,  for  both  my  love  is  so  immense, 
1  feel  my  heart  is  cm  for  ihem  in  twain." 

And  so  he  groan'd,  as  one  by  beauty  slain. 
The  lady's  heart  beat  quick,  and  he  coulfl  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  heave  tumultuously. 
He  spmog  from  his  green  coven  :  there  she  lay. 
Sweet  as  a  muskrose  upon  new-made  hay ; 
With  all  her  limbs  on  tremble,  and  her  eyes 
Shut  softly  up  alive.     To  speak  he  tries. 
'*  Fair  damsel,  pity  me  I  forgive  thai  I 
Thus  violate  thy  bower's  sanctity ! 

0  pardon  me,  for  i  am  fiiU  of  grief — 

Grief  born  of  ihee,  young  angel !   fairest  thief! 
Who  stolen  hast  away  the  wiilgs  wherewith 

1  was  to  top  the  heavens.     Dear  maid,  sith 
Thou  art  my  executioner,  and  I  feel 
Loving  and  hatred,  misery  and  weal, 

Will  in  a  few  short  hours  be  nothing  to  me. 
And  all  my  story  that  much  passion  slew  me ; 
Do  smile  upon  the  evening  of  my  days: 
And.  for  my  tortufd  brain  begii.s  to  craze. 
Be  thou  my  nurse ;  and  let  me  understand 
How  dying  I  shall  kiss  that  lilly  hand.  — 
Dost  weep  for  me?     Then  should  1  be  content. 
Scowl  on,  ye  fotes !  until  the  firmament 
Outblackens  Erebus,  and  the  full-cavern'd  earth 
Crumbles  into  itself.     By  the  cioud  girth 
Of  Jove,  those  tears  have  given  me  a  thirst 
To  meet  oblivion."  —  As  her  heart  would  burst 
The  maiden  sobb'd  awhile,  and  then  reply'd : 
"Why  must  such  desolation  betide 


(97)  In  the  tint  edition  Ihls  line  is  — 

I  feel  my  heart  is  cu(  in  iwain  for  them. 

And  it  ij  left  so  in  the  corrected  copy.    Il  was  originally  written  so  i 
■Muucript.  where,  however,  the  inversion  of  Ihe  lasl   four  words 
peraLro  that  Ihe  right  reading,  thai  of  the  lexl,  must  have  been 

tlot)  Here  again  Ihe  draft  is  fuller,  -  thus : 

Ihe  finished 
s  directed  in 
Oil  through  a 

Shut  softly  up  alive  —  Ve  harmonies 

:b  ye  10  life  so  dainty  real 
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As  that  thou  speak'st  of  ?     Are  not  these  green  nooks 

Empty  of  all  misfortune?     Do  the  brooks 

Utier  a  gorgon  voice?     Does  yonder  thrush, 

Schooling  its  half-fledg'd  litile  ones  to  brush 

About  the  dewy  forest,  whisper  tales?  — 

Speak  not  of  grief,  young  stranger,  or  cold  snails 

Will  slime  the  rose  to  night.     Thojgh  if  thou  wilt, 

Methinks  'twould  be  a  guili  — a  very  guilt  — 

Not  to  companion  thee,  and  sigh  away 

The  light  —  the  dusk  —  the  dark  —  till  break  of  day  I " 

"  Dfar  lady,"  said  Endymion,  •'  'tis  past ; 

1  love  thee  !  and  iny  daj-s  can  never  last. 

Thai  1  may  pass  in  patience  still  speak : 

Let  me  have  music  dying,  and  I  seek 

No  more  delight  —  I  bid  adieu  to  all. 

Didst  thou  not  afler  other  climates  call. 

And  murmur  about  Indian  streams?  "  —  Then  she. 

Sitting  beneath  the  midmost  forest  tree. 

For  pity  sang  this  roundelay 


"0  Sorrow, 

Why  dost  borrow 

(127) 

Inlhisline  wcro.id  tprak 

si  in  the  finished  manuscript,  bu 

sptalta  va'i* 

first  <.-di 

on. 

(ia8) 

For  this  choice  use   of 

the  word   tmf'ty.   compare  Shakespeare,  Lait 

Labour 

Zoi/.  Ad  V,  Scene  If,  lin 

illZ-. 

And  1  shall  find 

ou  empty  of  that  fau1t„. 

(136) 

of  Phcebe  still  goes  on  in  the  draft ;  and  Endjin- 

ion'san 

wet  varies, —  ihus: 

Canst  thou  do  ao? 

Is  there  no  balm,  no  cur- 

Could  not  a  bcukoninE  Hebe  soon  allure 

Thcu  into  Paradis 

?     What  sorrowing 

So  weighs  thee  do 

■n  what  utmost  woe  could  bring 

This  madness -S 

tlhec  down  by  mc,  and  ease 

Thine  heart  in  wh 

pcrs —  liaply  by  degrees 

■  I  may  find  out  some  soothing  medicme."  — 

■■  Dear  Ladv,"  s,iiil 

Endymion.  "1  pine 

I  die— ihc  lender 

accents  thou  hasi  spoken 

Have  finish-d  all  - 

my  heart  is  lost  and  broken. 

That  1  may  pass  i 

naiionce  still  speak: 
dying,  and  I  seek 
Ibidadieutoall. 

Let  me  have  musi 

NomoredL-Iight- 

Didst  thou  not  aft 

r  other  chmales  call 

And  murmur  alxju 

Indianslreams— now,  now  — 

I  listen,  it  tnay  sav< 

me -0  my  vow- 

dying!"    The  ladye 

Silling  lionealh  the 

midmost  forest  tree 

With  tears  of  pity 
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The  natural  hue  of  health,  from  vermeil  lips? — 

To  give  maiden  blushes 

To  the  white  rose  bushes  ?  150 

Or  is't  thy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips? 

*»0  Sorrow, 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  lustrous  passion  from  a  falcon-eye? — 

To  give  the  glow-worm  light?  155 

Or,  on  a  moonless  night, 
To  tioge,  on  syren  shores,  the  salt  sea-spry  ? 

*»  O  Sorrow, 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  mellow  ditties  from  a  mourning  tongue? —  160 

To  give  at  evening  pale 

Unto  the  nightingale. 
That  thou  mayst  listen  the  cold  dews  among? 

*♦  O  Sorrow, 

Wh)Miost  borrow  165 

Heart's  lightness  from  the  merriment  of  May? — 

A  lover  would  not  tread 

A  cowslip  on  the  head. 
Though  he  should  dance  from  eve  till  peep  of  day  — 

Nor  any  drooping  flower  1 70 

Held  sacred  for  thy  bower. 
Wherever  he  may  sport  himself  and  play. 

♦•  To  Sorrow, 

I  bade  good-morrow. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  antiquated  use  of  the  word  ladye  was  defended  by 
Coleridge  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.    See  the  Ballad  of  I  he  Dark  Ladye. 

(151)  In  the  first  edition /f //;  but  ///in  the  manuscript  and  in  the  corrected 
copy. 

(154)  The  draft  reads  lovers  eye  \ox  falcon-eye. 

(157)  Keats  has  been  supposed  to  have  invented  the  variant  ifry  for  spray  for 
convenience  of  rhyming,  just  as  Shelley  has  been  accused  of  inventing  lor  like 
itasons the  word  *r/r«/,  for  example,  in  Laon  and  O'M/m,  Canto  HI,  Stanza  xxi. 
Sandys,  the  translator  of  Ovid,  may  not  be  a  very  good  authority ;  but  he  is  not 
improbably  Keats's  authority  for  spry,  and  will  certainly  do  in  default  of  a  better. 
TbefoUowiDg  couplet  is  from  Sandys *s  Ovid  (Book  XI.  verses  49S-9) : 

Now  tossing  Seas  apF)eare  to  touch  the  sky, 

And  wrap  their  curies  in  clouds,  frotht  with  their  spry. 

(172)  The  draft  reads  However  for  Wkerroer. 

(174)  In  the  finished  manuscript,  bad  :  in  the  first  edition,  bade. 
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And  Ihought  to  leave  her  far  away  behind; 

BuL  cheerly,  cheerly, 

She  loves  me  dearly ; 
Slic  is  sa  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind: 

I  would  deceive  her 

And  so  leave  her. 
But  ah  !  hhe  is  s.  -        -  -    - 


[BlXlK  IV, 


■•  Reneath  my  p.ilm  trees,  by  (he  river  side, 
1  sat  a  weeping:   in  the  whole  world  wide 
Tilers  was  no  one  to  ask  me  why  I  wept, — 

And  so  1  kept 
ISrimming  the  water-lilly  cups  with  tears 

Cold  as  ray  fears. 

'■  Beneath  my  palm  trees,  by  the  riverside, 
I  sal  a  weeping;   what  enamour'd  bride. 
Cheated  by  shadowy  wooer  from  the  clouds. 

But  hides  and  shrouds 
Btneath  dark  palm  trees  by  a  river  side? 

•  And  as  1 
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**  Within  his  car,  aloft,  young  Bacchus  stood, 

Trifling  his  ivy-dart,  in  dancing  mood,  210 

With  sidelong  laughing ; 
And  little  rills  of  crimson  wine  imbru'd 
His  plump  white  arms,  and  shoulders,  enough  white 

For  Venus*  pearly  bite : 
And  near  him  rode  Silenus  on  his  ass,  215 

Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipsily  quaffing. 

•*  Whence  came  ye,  merry  Damsels  \  whence  came  ye ! 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 

Why  have  ye  left  your  bowers  desolate,  220 

Your  lutes,  and  gentler  fate  ?  — 

•  We  follow  Bacchus !     Bacchus  on  the  wing, 

A  conquering  \ 
Bacchus,  young  Bacchus  !  good  or  ill  betide. 

We  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms  wide :  —  225 

Come  hither,  lady  fair,*  and  joined  be 

To  our  wild  minstrelsy ! ' 

«*  Whence  came  ye,  jolly  Satyrs !  whence  came  ye  I 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 

Why  have  ye  left  your  forest  haunts,  why  left  230 

Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft  ?  — 

*  For  wine,  for  wine  we  left  our  kernel  tree ; 
For  wine  we  left  our  heath,  and  yellow  brooms, 

And  cold  mushrooms ; 
For  wine  we  follow  Bacchus  through  the  earth ;  235 

Great  God  of  breathless  cups  and  chirping  mirth  !  — 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 

To  our  mad  minstrelsy ! ' 

«*  Over  wide  streams  and  mountains  great  we  went, 
And,  save  when  Bacchus  kept  his  ivy  tent,  240 

Onward  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  pants. 
With  Asian  elephants : 

(aia-M)  The  draft  reads  streaks  for  rills  and  dainty  for  enough, 

(214)  In  the  draft,  For  any  pearly  bite, 

(22z)  An  additional  line  comes  between  221  and  222  in  the  draft  — 

We  follow  Bacchus  from  a  far  country. 

(225)  The  draft  reads  beside  for  before, 

(23a)  The  draft  resids  forest  meat  lor  kernel  tree. 

(^)  The  draft  has  endless  for  chirping. 
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Inward  iliosf  myrUds  —  with  song  and  dance, 

i'lih  /i.lir.1-,  slriiird,  and  sleek  Arabians'  prance, 
l'il)-(iiiil(.(l  .illri^.itcirs,  crocodiles, 
iLMiins  ii[iim  llii'ir  scaly  backs,  in  files, 
liiiTiii  iiif.ini  l,ui;;lii;rs  mimicking  the  coil 
If  sL-.imen,  and  slout  galley-rowers'  toil : 
/ith  lo)'iLi^  oars  nnd  silken  sails  they  glide. 
Nor  care  for  wind  and  tide. 

■  M-  III''  .1  .-1,  !■  iiiilirr>'  furs  and  lions'  manes, 
1.   .  \  scour  about  the  plains ; 

.  I    .  .   ■.  in  a  moment  done: 

111.!   '    ■  :    ..  ,1'  ■■      li-Jny  of  llie  sun, 
iLoiil  lliL-  v.\V\~.  llicv  bunt  with  spear  and  horn. 
On  spk-enful' unicorn. 

'  1  saw  (ilsirian  ICgypt  kneel  ado«'n 

WmUixi  tlii^  "vine-wrealh  crown! 
saw  paiL-li'd  .\ti\s>inia  rouse  and  sing 

To  UiLj  silviT  cymbals'  ring! 
s,uv  liiL-  ivlulinlni;  vinia^^e  holly  pierce 

I  llil  T.iriary  Ibe  fierce  ! 
'W.  klii^>  iif  1  ridf  llieir  jewel -sceptres  i-ail, 
>ni!  from  tliL'ir  Irc.isures  scatter  ]ieadi;d  hall ; 


ENDYMlOtr.  _ 


e  throughout  every  clime  i 


BoMir.] 


Id  search  of  pi 

Alas,  't 

Bewitch'd  1  sure  must  be. 
To  lose  in  grieving  all  my  maiden  prime. 

"Come  then,  Sorrow! 

Sweetest  Sorrow ! 
IJke  an  own  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my  breast; 

I  thought  to  leave  thee 

And  deceive  ihee. 
Bat  now  of  all  the  world  I  love  thee  best. 

"  There  is  not  one, 

But  thee  to  comfort  a  poor  lonely  maid; 

Thou  art  her  mother. 

And  her  brother, 
Her  playmate,  and  her  wooer  in  the  shade." 

O  wliat  a  sigh  she  gave  in  finishing. 
And  look,  quite  dead  to  every  worldly  thing! 
Endymion  could  not  speak,  but  gaz'd  on  her; 
And  listened  to  the  wind  that  now  did  stir 
About  the  crisped  oaks  full  drearily. 
Yet  with  as  sweet  a  softness  as  might  be 
Remember'd  from  its  velvet  summer  song. 
At  last  he  said  ;   "  Poor  lady,  how  thus  long 
Have  I  been  able  to  endure  that  voice? 
Fair  Melody !  kind  Syren !  I've  no  choice ; 
i  must  be  thy  sad  servant  evermore; 
1  cannot  choose  but  kneel  here  and  adore. 
Alas,  I  must  not  think  —by  Phrebe,  no  ! 
Let  me  not  think,  soft  Angel !  shall  it  be  so? 
Say,  beautifullest,  shall  I  never  think  P 
0  thou  could'st  foster  me  beyond  the  brink 
Of  recollection !  make  my  watchful  care 
Com  up  its  bloodshot  eyes,  nor  see  despair ! 


Km\  The  genii 


ipare  Sltef  and  Pottiy,  linu  i  — 

What  is  more  genlle  Ihau  s.  »ind  in  summer? 
Mied  muiuicripl.  ihain  tor  lAalJ  it. 


rished  idM 


EtfDYMION. 


Do  ^^ontly  murder  half  my  soul,  and  I 

Sli.ill  f.-f  111,.'  iilht^r  half  so  utterly!  — 

I  III  :;li]i[v  .\\  that  cheek  so  fair  and  smooth; 

1  I  V-\  ii  liknh  so  ever  !  let  it  soothe 

}.\\  iii,iiliR-.s!  Ill  it  mantle  rosy- warm 

Willi  llif  liny;:  of  love,  fjanling  in  safe  alarm. — 

Tlii.s  caniwt  be  thy  liand,  and  yet  it  ia; 

Anii  lliis  Ls  sure  thine  other  softling  —  this 

Thinu  own  fair  Ijosom.  and  1  am  so  near! 

Wilt  fall  asleep?     O  let  me  sip  that  tear  ! 

And  whisper  OLie  sweet  word  that  I  may  know 

This  is  this  world  —  sweet  dewy  blossom  I"  —  Wott 

IIW!  WoetotlMt  EndymioH'.    n'htrtUhef— 

E'-L-n  these  words  went  echoing  dismally 

Thiiii^li  ilie  wide  forest  —  a  most  fearful  tone, 

I  '\-.v  oil'-  ri[iLntiiig  in  his  latest  moan ; 

.\iil1  V,  liili'  11  died  away  a  shade  pass'd  by, 

A,  of  .1  Ihunder  cloud.      When  arrows  fly 

Thraunh  tilt  thick  branches,  poor  ring-doves  sleek  forth 

Their  timid  necks  and  tremble ;  so  these  both 

Ltaot  to  each  other  trembling,  and  sat  so 
'.litini;  for  some  destruction  —  when  lo, 
lol-fc.ilher'd  Mercury  appcar'd  sublime 
L'vond  ihc  tall  tree  tops;  and  in  less  time 

■  ■    ■■  ■      n  he  drn 
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So  from  the  turf  outsprang  two  steeds  jet-black. 

Each  with  large  dark  blue  wings  upon  his  back. 

The  youth  of  Caria  placed  the  lovely  dame  345 

On  one,  and  felt  himself  in  spleen  to  tame 

The  other's  fierceness.     Through  the  air  they  flew, 

High  as  the  eagles.     Like  two  drops  of  dew 

Exhaled  to  Phoebus'  lips,  away  they  are  gone, 

Far  from  the  earth  away  —  unseen,  alone,  350 

Among  cool  clouds  and  winds,  but  that  the  free. 

The  buoyant  life  of  song  can  floating  be 

Above  their  heads,  and  follow  them  untir'd. — 

Muse  of  my  native  land,  am  I  inspired  ? 

This  is  the  giddy  air,  and  I  must  spread  355 

Wide  pinions  to  keep  here ;  nor  do  I  dread 

Or  height,  or  depth,  or  width,  or  any  chance 

Precipitous :  I  have  beneath  my  glance 

Those  towering  horses  and  their  mournful  freight. 

Could  I  thus  sail,  and  see,  and  thus  await  360 

Fearless  for  power  of  thought,  without  thine  aid?  — 

There  is  a  sleepy  dusk,  an  odorous  shade 
From  some  approaching  wonder,  and  behold 
Those  winged  steeds,  with  snorting  nostrils  bold 
Snuff  at  its  faint  extreme,  and  seem  to  tire,  365 

Dying  to  embers  from  their  native  fire ! 

There  curl'd  a  purple  mist  around  them ;  soon. 
It  seem'd  as  when  aroiihd  the  pale  new  moon 
Sad  Zephyr  droops  the  clouds  like  weeping  willow :    * 
Twas  Sleep  slow  journeying  with  head  on  pillow.  370 

For  the  first  time,  since  he  came  nigh  dead  bom 
From  the  old  womb  of  night,  his  cave  forlorn 
Had  he  left  more  forlorn ;  for  the  first  time, 
He  felt  aloof  the  day  and  morning's  prime  — 

Because  into  his  depth  Cimmerian  .  375 

There  came  a  dream,  showing  how  a  young  man. 


(343)  The  draft  reads  coal  black. 

(349)  1**  ^^®  manuscript,  they*re  for  ihey  are.    Compare  Donne,  ist  Satyre, 
At  last  his  love  he  in  a  window  spies, 
And,  like  light  dew  exhaled,  he  flings  from  me. 

(366)  In  the  draft  — 

Seeming  but  embers  to  their  former  fire. 

(367-8)  The  draft  reads  comes  for  curVd  and  half  moon  for  new  moon, 
C370)  In  the  draft,  voyaging,  noK  journeying. 
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Kit  n  k'an  hnl  could  plump  its  wintery  skin, 

Wiiiilil  .It  li!L:h  Jiivc's  empyreal  footstool  wrin 
.\ II  i;;iir.i>i '  \\\\\\  .lud  how  espouse 
|....  -    i.ii^liii-i.  luid  be  reclton'd  ofhis  house. 
\,..i   .■..;-  i„   ^lniLibering  towards  heaven's  gale* 
'J  li.ii  lu  iiLi^l^i  .11  the  threshold  one  hour  wait 
Tti  luMF  lliL'  m.trriage  melodies,  and  ihea 
Sink  (lowinv^rJ  to  his  dusky  cave  again, 
lli-i  liUtT  i>f  ^itnonlh  semilucenl  mist, 
|)i, ..,„.].•  i.,,j',|  i.jr],  roue  and  amethyst, 
I'l.'!':''    ■      ■    ■     -iMiror  Ihc  centre  sought; 
■ill  i.iiont  could  be  caught 

-\\:  :  .:   ■■   -;i.-,.'ik.  with  all  the  stress 

<  I'  '  I  .  I'  I   liMiu  :ts  one  would  look 

'i'-i  Li.  Ii  .    _.  ,:i..i   .\\  -.ilvLjf  thrtiattd  eels, — 
til-  U:>iiL  iiUl  ^kiiij.in  ,s  iup,  when  fog  conceals 
Hi-.  uij4!;td  I'urthuaU  in  a  mantle  pale, 
Willi  .in  cye-guesa  towards  some  pleasant  vale 
lk>LTi  a  favourite  hamlet  faint  and  far. 

Thf-ic  raven  horses,  tiiough  they  foster'd  are 
t)f  latlh's  sjilenclic  tire,  dully  drop 

^ nsInN  hlo(  ■ 
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Upon  his  arm  he  braces  Pallas'  shield, 
And  strives  in  vain  to  unsettle  and  wield 

A  Jovian  thunderbolt:  arch  Hebe  brings  415 

A  full-brimm'd  goblet,  dances  lightly,  sings 
And  tantalizes  long ;  at  last  he  drinks, 
And  lost  in  pleasure  at  her  feet  he  sinks. 
Touching  with  dazzled  lips  her  starlight  hand. 
He  blows  a  bugle, —  an  ethereal  band  420 

Are  visible  above :  the  Seasons  four, — 
Green-kyrtled  Spring,  flush  Summer,  golden  store 
In  Autumn's  sickle.  Winter  frosty  hoar. 
Join  dance  with  shadowy  Hours ;  while  still  the  blast, 
In  swells  unmitigated,  still  doth  last  425 

To  sway  their  floating  morris.     **  Whose  is  this? 
Whose  bugle?  "  he  inquires :  they  smile  —  **  O  Dis  \ 
Why  is  this  mortal  here?     Dost  thou  not  know 
Its  mistress'  lips?     Not  thou? — 'Tis  Dian's:   lo! 
She  rises  crescented  !  "     He  looks,  His  she,  430 

His  very  goddess:  good-bye  earth,  and  sea. 
And  air,  and  pains,  and  care,  and  suffering; 
Good-bye  to  all  but  love !     Then  doth  he  spring 
Towards  her,  and  awakes  —  and,  strange,  overhead, 
.  Of  those  same  fragrant  exhalations  bred,  435 

Beheld  awake  his  very  dream :  the  gods 
Stood  smiling ;  merry  Hebe  laughs  and  nods ; 
And  Phcebe  bends  towards  him  crescenied. 
O  state  perplexing !     On  the  pinion  bed. 

Too  well  awake,  he  feels  the  panting  side  440 

Of  his  delicious  lady.    He  who  died 

(418)  In  the  draft  — 

With  pleasure  at  her  knees  he  swoons  and  sinks. 
(430)  This  line  stands  thus  (an  Alexandrine)  in  the  draft : 

He  takes  a  bugle  blows  it,  an  aerial  band... 

^421)  In  the  draft,  overhead  for  above. 

(424)  Inihe  drafts  wi/Jk  ^A^  sAadotay //ours ;  and  the  next  line  stands  thus  (an- 
c^er  Alexandrine)  — 

Echoed  in  swells  unmitigated,  still  doth  last. 

(4^)  The  draft  reads  a  mortal, 

(499-30)  In  both  manuscripts  the  preceding  line  stands  rhymeless,  and  these 
two  stand  thus  — 

Its  Mistress*  Lips?     Not  thou?    Ah,  Ah,  Ah,  Ah ! 

'Tis  Dian's,  here  she  comes,  look  out  afar, 

so  that  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  line  two  very  noticeable  flaws  were  remedied.     In 
line  430,  the  finished  manuscript  has  a  cancelled  reading  looA'd  for  iooks. 
(432)  The  draft  reads  cares. 


uj6 
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Tor  soaring  loo  audacious  in  Ihe  sua, 

WliL-n  ihal  same  treacherous  wax  began  lo  run, 

l"tU  not  more  longue-tied  llian  Endymion, 

His  iieart  leapt  up  as  to  its  righllul  throne. 

To  ihat  fair  shadow'd  passion  puls'd  its  way  — 

All.  wlial  ptrplexily !     Ah,  well  a  day ! 

So  fond,  so  bcauleous  was  his  bed-fellow, 

Ik-  could  not  help  but  kiss  her:   llien  he  grew 

A«hile  forj;elfiil  of  all  beauty  save 

^'iiLiEi;;  I'liitbL-'s.  golden  hair'd;  and  so  'gan  crave 

1  .11  ^ivLiiuss  :  \fi  he  tum'd  once  more  to  look 

At  ilii-  --ml-i.-i  slL'L'per,  —  all  his  soul  was  shook,  — 

^l■,■  |>ri-.-il  h;^  hnnd  in  slumber;  so  once  more 

Hi  ii'ulii  [111  lu-lp  but  kiss  her  and  adore. 

Ai  iliis  tin?  shadow  wept,  melting  away. 

The  Lalmian  started  up:  ■•  Bright  goddess,  slay! 

Search  my  most  hidden  breast  \     By  truth's  own  tongue, 

I  have  no  da-dale  heart :  why  is  it  wrung 

To  liesperalion?     Is  there  nought  for  me. 

Upon  tlie  bourn  of  bliss,  but  misery?"' 

Tht'sc  words  awoke  the  stranger  of  dork  tresses : 
Her  dawning  loie-look  rapt  Endymion  blesses 
With  'haviour  soft.      Sleep  yawn'd  from  underneath. 
e  hreathe 
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Pillowed  in  lovely  idleness,  nor  dream'st 

What  horrors  may  discomfort  thee  and  me. 

Ah,  shouldst  thou  die  from  my  heart-treachery !  — 

Yet  did  she  merely  weep  —  her  gentle  soul  470 

Hath  no  revenge  in  it :  as  it  is  whole 

In  tenderness,  would  I  were  whole  in  love ! 

Can  I  prize  thee,  £air  maid,  all  price  above. 

Even  when  I  feel  as  true  as  innocence  ? 

I  do,  I  do.  —  What  is  this  soul  then?    Whence  475 

Came  it?     It  does  not  seem  my  own,  and  I 

Have  no  self-passion  or  identity. 

Some  fearful  end  must  be :  where,  where  is  it  ? 

By  Nemesis,  I  see  my  spirit  flit 

Alone  about  the  dark  —  Forgive  me,  sweet :  480 

Shall  we  away?"     He  rous'd  the  steeds:  they  beat 

Their  wings  chivalrous  into  the  clear  air. 

Leaving  old  Sleep  within  his  vapoury  lair. 

The  good-night  blush  of  eve  was  waning  slow. 
And  Vesper,  risen  star,  began  to  throe  4^5 

In  the  dusk  heavens  silverly,  when  they 
Thus  sprang  direct  towards  the  Galaxy. 
Nor  did  speed  hinder  converse  soft  and  strange  — 
Eternal  oaths  and  vows  they  interchange. 

In  such  wise,  in  such  temper,  so  aloof  49^ 

Up  in  the  winds,  beneath  a  starry  roof. 
So  witless  of  their  doom,  that  verily 
'  Tis  well  nigh  past  man^s  search  their  hearts  to  see ; 
Whether  they  wept,  or  laugh'd,  or  griev'd,  or  toy'd  — 
Most  like  with  joy  gone  mad,  with  sorrow  cloy'd.  495 

Full  facing  their  swift  flight,  from  ebon  streak. 


(483)  The  draft  reads  — 

Leaving  old  Sleep  to  sail  in  vapoury  lair. 
(484*7)  These  four  lines  stand  thus  in  the  draft : 

The  good-night  hush  of  eve  was  waning  slow, 
And  Vesper's  timid  pulse  l>egan  to  throe 
In  the  dusk  heavens  silverly,  when  they 
Thus  sprang  direct  up  to  the  Galaxy. 
The  finished  manuscript  corresponds  with  tlie  text ;  but  in  the  printed  book  the 
word  silvery  for  silverly  slipped  in,  and  so  the  passage  has  been  printed  ever  since. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  silverly  was  the  word  intended. 
(49a)  The  draft  reads  w///^jj  <?/ a// M/>^x.  -.   u  mi 

(495)  In    the  draft    there  are  two    cancelled  readings,  Until   and  Haply,    id 
place  ol  Most  /iJte;and  zvoe  stands  in  the  place  of  Joy, 
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The  moon  put  forlli  a  Iillle  diamond  peak, 

Ni>li!_'ir  ili.iii  .111  iiiinbserved  star, 

( ir  iiii'   ■  ..■!,■  ■:■  I  ri-1-  scymetar; 

It-:^  .  -.1'  only  stoop'd  to  tie 

I  [  ■■.    I  -     II.'  deliciously 

.Sii.  .    .      I  .:....■  ili'_  licjvens  her  limid  head. 

SIii'aI  .   -Ir    iij^i:,  j^  (hough  she  would  have  fled, 

W'liili    lii  Ills  ladv  meek  the  Carian  turn'd. 

T..  liL.i.l.  if  h^r  d'ark  eyes  had  yet  discern'd 

Tliii  IjL-.ialy  in  its  birth  —  Despair!  despatrl 

He  saw  her  body  fading  gaunt  and  spare 

In  the  cold  moonshine.      Straight  he  seiz'd  her  wrist; 

It  mdtL-d  From  his  grasp:  her  hand  he  kiss'd. 

And.  horror  \  kiss'd  his  own  —  he  was  alone. 

Her  steed  a  Htlle  higher  soar'd,  and  then 

Uropt  hawkwise  to  the  earth. 


There  lies  ; 
Beyond  the  seeming  confine.s  of  (he  space 
Made  for  the  soul  to  wander  in  and  trace 


den. 
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Sleep  may  be  had  in  that  deep  den  of  all.  525 

There  anguish  does  not  sting ;  nor  pleasure  pall : 

Woe-hurricanes  beat  ever  at  the  gate. 

Yet  all  is  still  within  and  desolate. 

Beset  with  plainful  gusts,  within  ye  hear 

No  sound  so  loud  as  when  on  curtained  bier  530 

The  death-watch  tick  is  stifled.     Enter  none 

Who  strive  therefore :  on  the  sudden  it  is  won. 

Just  when  the  sufferer  begins  to  burn, 

Then  it  is  free  to  him ;  and  from  an  urn, 

Still  fed  by  melting  ice,  he  takes  a  draught  —  535 

Young  Semele  such  richness  never  quaft 

In  her  maternal  longing !     Happy  gloom  I 

Dark  Paradise !  where  pale  becomes  the  bloom 

Of  health  by  due ;  where  silence  dreariest 

Is  most  articulate ;  where  hopes  infest ;  540 

Where  those  eyes  are  the  brightest  far  that  keep 

Their  lids  shut  longest  in  a  dreamless  sleep. 

0  happy  spirit-home  !     O  wondrous  soul ! 

Pregnant  with  such  a  den  to  save  the  whole 

In  thine  own  depth.     Hail,  gentle  Carian!  545 

For,  never  since  thy  griefs  and  woes  began, 

Hast  thou  felt  so  content :  a  grievous  feud 

Hath  led  thee  to  this  Cave  of  Quietude. 

Aye.  his  lullM  soul  was  there,  although  upborne 

With  dangerous  speed :  and  so  he  did  not  mourn  550     « 

Because  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  going. 

So  happy  was  he,  not  the  aerial  blowing 

(526-7)  The  draft  reads  thus : 

There  anguish  stings  not  —  sweetness  cannot  pall : 
Dark  hurricanes  of  woe  t)eat  ever  at  the  gate,... 

(531)  The  draft  has  muffied  in  place  of  Uifitd. 

(534)  The  draft  reads  This  den  is  free  to  him. 

(539)  The  curious  expression  Of  health  by  due,  unmistakably  so  written  in  the 
finished  manuscript  and  printed  in  the  first  edition,  is  represented  in  the  draft  by 
T^  rightful  tinge  of  health.  We  may  therefore  presume  that  by  due  is  used  as  ao 
equivalent  for  by  right, 

(542)  The  draft  reads  close  for  shut, 

(546)  In  the  dnix,  griefs  and  Joys, 

(548)  In  the  first  edition.  Hath  let;  but  led  in  both  manuscripts. 

(550)  In  the  draft  this  line  reads  thus : 

With  dangerous  speed :  nor  did  he  sigh  and  moum.« 
In  the  finished  manuscript  it  was  written  thus  : 

On  dangerous  winds :  and  so  he  did  not  mourn... 
and  then  changed  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  text. 
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Is  at  clear  parley  from  the  east 
e  from  thai  fine  relish,  Ihat  high  feast. 
P"hey  stung  the  feather'd  horse  :  with  fierce  alarm 
JHe  flapp'd  towards  the  sound.     Alas,  no  charm 
tould  lift  Endymion's  head,  or  he  had  view'd 
\  skyey  mask,  a  pinion'd  multitude,  — 
\nil  silvery  was  its  passing:   voices  sweet 
Garbling  the  while  as  if  to  lull  and  greet 
The  wanderer  in  his  path.     Thus  warbled  Ihey, 
A'hile  past  the  vision  weal  in  bright  array. 

"  Who,  who  from  Dian's  feast  would  he  away? 
ir  all  the  golden  bowers  of  the  day 
re  empty  left?     Who,  who  away  would  be 
rom  Cynthia's  wedding  and  festivity? 
ot  Hesperus :   la  \  upon  his  silver  wings 
e  leans  away  for  highest  heaven  and  ainga, 
ISnapping  his  lucid  fingers  merrily!  — 
lAh.  Zephyrus!  art  here,  and  Flora  too  I 
hfe  tender  bibbers  of  the  rain  and  dew, 
poung  playmates  of  the  rose  and  daffodil, 
'e  careful,  ere  yc  enter  in,  to  fill 
Your  baskets  high 


v^ 
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Yea,  every  flower  and  leaf  of  every  clime, 
All  gatherM  in  the  dewy  morning:  hie 

Away !  fly,  fly  !  —  580 

Crystalline  brother  of  the  belt  of  heaven, 
Aquarius  !  to  whom  king  Jove  has  given 
Two  liquid  pulse  streams  ^stead  of  feather'd  wings. 
Two  fan-like  fountains,  —  thine  illuminings 

For  Dian  play:  585 

Dissolve  the  frozen  purity  of  air ; 
Let  thy  white  shoulders  silvery  and  bare 
Show  cold  through  watery  pinions ;  make  more  bright 
The  Star-Queen\s  crescent  on  her  marriage  night : 

Haste,  haste  away !  —  590 

Castor  has  tam'd  the  planet  Lion,  see ! 
And  of  the  Bear  has  Pollux  mastery : 
A  third  is  in  the  race !  who  is  the  third. 
Speeding  away  swift  as  the  eagle  bird  ? 

The  ramping  Centaur  !  595 

The  Lion's  mane's  on  end :  the  Bear  how  fierce ! 
The  Centaur's  arrow  ready  seems  to  pierce 
Some  enemy :  far  forth  his  bow  is  bent" 
Into  the  blue  of  heaven.     He'll  be  shent. 

Pale  unrelentor,  600 

When  he  shall  hear  the  wedding  lutes  a  playing 

Andromeda  !  sweet  woman  !  why  delaying 
So  timidly  among  the  stars :  come  hither ! 
Join  this  bright  throng,  and  nimbly  follow  whither 

They  all  are  going.  605 

Danae's  Son,  before  Jove  newly  bow'd. 
Has  wept  for  thee,  calling  to  Jove  aloud. 
Thee,  gentle  lady,  did  he  disenthral : 
Ye  shall  for  ever  live  and  love,  for  all 

Thy  tears  are  flowing.  —  610 

By  Daphne's  fright,  behold  Apollo !  —  " 

More 
Endymion  heard  not :  down  his  steed  him  bore. 
Prone  to  the  green  head  of  a  misty  hill. 


(584)  This  was  originally  a  short  line  consisting  of  the  words  Thine  illumininp\ 
akme.    The  whole  stanza,  lines  581  to  590,  was  sent  by  Keats  to  his  friend  Baily 
for  his  •*  vote,  pro  or  con,"  in  a  letter  dated  the  22nd  of  November  1817. 
(589)  The  draft  reads  Night-Queen* siox  S/ar-Queen's, 
\S93)  The  draft  reads  Ay  three  are  tn  the  race  / 
(607-8)  The  draft  reads  — 

calling  to  Jove  aloud 
For  thee —  thee  gentle  did  he  disenthrall. 
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iniich  of  ihe  earth  wenl  nigh  to  kill. 
i..j(l  lie.  "  were  1  but  always  Ixinie 
I  LPi'.;emii.s  winds,  had  but  my  foolstcps  w 
li-  II.  lor  ever  would  1  bless 


rl  f.( 


sultcn  conquering:   to  him 
lyiiiid  earth's  boundary,  grief  is  dim, 
ii  .»  shadow :   now  I  see 
I  fftl  Ihe  -solid  ground  —  Ah.  me! 
:i_  —  divineat  !     Where?  — who?  who 

quiet  on  this  bed  of  dew? 
I  ihis  happy  earth  we  are; 
JVC  each  other;  let  us  fare 
Tgo 


ilii-  .il.iidcs  of  mortals  here  below, 
y  |ili,iiil(inis  dup'd.     O  destiny! 
,llJ^^i^lUl  now  my  soul  would  ny, 
li  thy  beauty  will  I  deaden  it. 
I  Where  didst  thou  melt  to?     By  thee  will  I  s 
r  ever ;   let  our  fate  stop  here  —  a  kid 
>n  this  spot  will  offer:   Pan  will  bid 
I  live  in  peace,  in  love  and  peace  among 
.s  forest  wilderneisses.      I  have  dung 
Q  nothing,  lov'd  a  nolhing.  nothing  seen 
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Of  heroes  gone !     Against  his  proper  glory 

Has  my  own  soul  conspired :  so  my  story 

Will  I  to  children  utter,  and  repunt.  645 

There  never  liv'd  a  mortal  man,  who  bent 

His  appetite  beyond  his  natural  sphere. 

But  starv'd  and  died.     My  sweetest  Indian,  here. 

Here  will  I  kneel,  for  thou  redeemed  hast 

My  life  from  loo  thin  breathing :  gone  and  past  650 

Are  cloudy  phantasms.     Caverns  lone,  farewell  I 

And  air  of  visions,  and  the  monstrous  swell 

Of  visionary  seas  \     No,  never  more 

Shall  airy  voices  cheat  me  to  the  shore 

Of  tangled  wonder,  breathless  and  aghast.  65J 

Adieu,  my  daintiest  Dream !  although  so  vast 

My  love  ia  still  for  thee.    The  hour  may  come 

When  we  shall  meet  in  pure  elysium. 

On  earth  1  may  not  love  thee ;  and  therefore 

Doves  will  I  offer  up.  and  sweetest  store  660 

All  through  the  teeming  year:  so  thou  wilt  shine 

On  me,  and  on  this  damsel  fair  of  mine. 

And  bless  our  simple  lives.     My  Indian  bliss ! 

My  rivcr-lilly  bCd  !  one  human  kiss  ! 

One  Mgh  of  real  breath  —  one  gentle  squeeze,  fifij 

Warm  as  a  dove's  nest  among  summer  trees, 

And  warm  with  dew  at  ooze  from  living  blood ! 

Whither  didst  melt  ?     Ah,  what  of  that !  —  all  good 

We'll  talk  about  —  no  more  of  dreamiiig.  —  Now, 

Where  shall  our  dwelling  be?     Under  the  brow  670 

(646)  The  draft  has  Hie  word  H.is  instead  of  fluti. 
(649)  la  the  finisliEd  m,iniiscri|it  iliis  lincsunds  thus:  — 

^llt  I  ktiL-cl,  fur  Ihou  redeemed  1i;ibI... 
(650]   Wcxidliouse  notes  the  foltuwtng  varialian.  presumnbly  rram  the  drift :  — 

My  spirit  from  too  thin  a  brenlh  —  goTkc  and  pastw. 
ffisj)  Woodhouso  nolts  Ihe  variuion  A'u  more,  no  mort.    See  Book   11,  lino 
199  elito.,  for  the  eiplnnalion  of  this  speecli  of  l£rul>-niion'i. 
(656)  Woodhouse  noH3  Hie  vuriiilion  h-rj>  vitil.  keia  vat/. 
(66Q)  Woodliouse  notes  the  ^.iiMion  /  of.-rtiee. 
(661)  Cancelled  reading  of  the  Tinished  manuscript.  tiaiU  for  liiMi. 

(664)   Woodliouse  notes  the  v.iri.ilion  m.-rhd  lor  human. 
666)  An  imaginalion  inuliich  Hunt  wuuld  have  found  it  difficult  10  discover 
die   reslhyibul  probably  Keats  had  never  seen  the  miserable  |>la1(oriii   of  dry 

(^o)  Endymion's  imaginaiy  home  and  emplnytnenis  as  pictured  in  Ihe  next 
fifty  line*  may  l>e  compared  with  She)le>'s  .l^ui'an  isiatKl  described  u>  wonderfully 
in  Efi/ij/eAikiPM,  Both  passages  ate  Ihoroughly  chaiacleristic ;  and  Uiey  show  Ihe 
direcxence  between  the  nodes  of  thouglu  utitl  scntimeDl  of  the  two  men  ia  a  verir 
imrked  Mtr. 
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e  sleep  mossy  hill,  where  ivy  dun 
I  Would  hide  us  up,  although  spring  leaves  were  no 
1  And  where  dark  yew  trees,  as  we  rustle  through, 
I  Will  drop  their  scarlet  berry  cups  of  dew? 
I  O  thou  wouldst  joy  to  live  in  such  a  place  ; 
1  Dusk  for  our  loves,  yet  light  enough  lo  grace 
1  Those  gentle  limbs  on  mossy  bed  reclin'd  : 
J  Far  by  one  step  the  blue  sky  shouldst  thou  find, 
I  And  by  anolhe:.  in  deep  dell  below, 
I  See.  through  the  trees,  a  little  river  go 
1  All  in  its  mid-day  gold  and  glimmering. 
I  Honey  from  out  the  gnarled  hive  I'll  bring, 
I  And  apples,  wan  with  sweetness,  gather  Ihee,  — 
1  Cresses  that  grow  where  no  man  may  ihem  see, 
I  And  sorrel  unlorn  by  the  dew-ciaw'd  stag; 
I  Pipes  will  I  fashion  of  (he  syrinx  flag, 
I  That  thou  ma>st  always  know  whither  I  roam, 
1  When  it  shall  please  thee  in  our  quiet  home 
I  To  listen  and  think  of  love.      Still  let  me  speak; 
let  me  dive  into  the  joy  I  seek,  — 

yet  the  pa";!  doth  prison  me.     The  n!!. 

u  haply  mayst  delight  in,  will  1  fill 
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ni  kneel  to  Vesta,  for  a  flame  of  fire ; 

And  to  god  Phoebus,  for  a  golden  lyre ; 

To  Empress  Dian,  for  a  hunting  spear ; 

To  Vesper,  for  a  taper  silver-clear, 

That  I  may  see  thy  beauty  through  the  night ;  705 

To  Flora,  and  a  nightingale  shall  light 

Tame  on  thy  finger ;  to  the  River-gods, 

And  they  shall  bring  thee  taper  fishing-rods 

Of  gold,  and  lines  of  Naiads^  long  bright  tress. 

Heaven  shield  thee  for  thine  utter  loveliness  !  710 

Thy  mossy  footstool  shall  the  altar  be 

'Fore  which  Til  bend,  bending,  dear  love,  to  thee : 

Those  lips  shall  be  my  Delphos,  and  shall  speak 

Laws  to  my  footsteps,  colour  to  my  cheek. 

Trembling  or  stedfastness  to  this  same  voice,  715 

And  of  three  sweetest  pleasurings  the  choice: 

And  that  affectionate  light,  those  diamond  things. 

Those  eyes,  those  passions,  those  supreme  pearl  springs, 

Shall  be  my  grief,  or  twinkle  me  to  pleasure. 

Say,  is  not  bliss  within  our  perfect  seisure.'*  720 

O  that  I  could  not  doubt ! " 

The  mountaineer 
Thus  strove  by  fancies  vain  and  crude  to  clear 
His  briar'd  path  to  some  tranquillity. 
It  gave  bright  gladness  to  his  lady's  eye. 

And  yet  the  tears  she  wept  were  tears  of  sorrow ;  725 

Answering  thus,  just  as  the  golden  morrow 
Beamed  upward  from  the  vallies  of  the  east : 
•*  O  that  the  flutter  of  this  heart  had  ceasM, 
Or  the  sweet  name  of  love  had  pass'd  away. 

(709)  The  draft  reads  with  for  and. 

(716)  This  line  originally  began  with  the  words  And  the  most  velvet,  which  are 
struck  out  in  the  finished  manuscript.  Woodhouse  notes,  doubtless  from  the  draft, 
the  line  — 

And  the  most  velvet  peaches  to  my  choice. 

(yao)  The  draft  reads  Is  not,  then,  bliss ^  &c. 

(731)  In  the  first  edition  there  is  a  note  of  interrogation  after  doubt :  but  a  note 
of  exclamation  stands  there  both  in  the  manuscript  and  in  the  corrected  copy. 

(723)  The  draft  reads  The  for  His. 

(724-5)  At  the  end  of  the  book  containing  the  draft,  Keats  wrote,  apparently  as 
a  memorandum  for  this  passage,  the  two  lines  — 

There  was  rejoicing  in  his  Lady's  eye 

And  yet  the  tears  she  wept  were  tears  of  sorrow, 

(7a6)  The  draft  has  what  time  lot  Just  as. 
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n^  fi'niliiT'd  tyrant  !  by  a  swift  decay 
'i><<       '  \<>i(.'  this  body  to  the  earth: 
■:..iik  thai  at  my  very  birth 
,.   ..li.omins  titles  inwardly; 
.iL  :!,:.  mzit,  lirst  dawn  and  thought  of  thee, 
:i  uplift  hands  I  blest  the  stars  of  heaven. 
tiiou  not  cruel?     Ever  have  I  striven 
JTo  think  thee  kind,  but  ah,  it  will  not  do! 
|\Vhi;n  yet  a  child,  i  heard  that  kisses  drew 
"avour  from  thcc,  and  so  I  kL<»es  gave 
[)  ihc  void  air,  bidding  them  lind  out  love: 
111  when  I  came  to  feel  how  far  above 
IaII  fancy,  pride,  and  fickle  maidenhood, 
Mtlhly  plea';ure.  all  imagin'd  good, 
i  the  warm  Irfmlile  of  a  devout  kiss,  — 
II  lh(?n,  that  moment,  at  the  thought  of  this, 
iling  I  fell  into  a  bed  of  flowers, 
lAnd  Ian;,'uish'd  there  three  days.     ¥e  milder  powers, 
|Am  1  not  cruelly  wrong'd?     Believe,  believe 

ny  own  fancies  garlands  of  sweet  life, 
|Thou  shouldst  be  one  of  all.      Ah.  bitter  strife  ! 
V  not  Idg  ihv  love:   I  am  forbidden  — 
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No,  no,  that  shall  not  be :  thee  will  I  blesa^ 
And  bid  a  long  adieu/^ 

The  Carian 
No  word  return'd :  both  lovelorn,  silent,  wan. 

Into  the  vallies  green  together  went.  765 

Far  wandering,  they  were  perforce  content 
To  sit  beneath  a  fair  lone  beechen  tree ; 
Nor  at  each  other  gaz'd,  but  heavily 
Por'd  on  its  hazle  cirque  of  shedded  leaves. 

Endymion  !  unhappy !  it  nigh  grieves  770 

Me  to  behold  thee  thus  in  last  extreme : 
Ensky'd  ere  this,  but  truly  that  I  deem 
Truth  the  best  music  in  a  first-born  song. 
Thy  lute-voic*d  brother  will  I  sing  ere  long. 

And  thou  shalt  aid  —  hast  thou  not  aided  me?  775 

Yes,  moonlight  Emperor !  felicity 
Has  l>een  thy  meed  for  many  thousand  years ; 
Yet  often  have  I,  on  the  brink  of  tears, 
Mourn'd  as  if  yet  thou  wert  a  forester ;  — 
Forgetting  the  old  tale. 

He  did  not  stir  780 

His  eyes  from  the  dead  leaves,  or  one  small  pulse 
Of  joy  he  might  have  felt.     The  spirit  culls 
Unfaded  amaranth,  when  wild  it  strays 
Through  the  old  garden-ground  of  boyish  days. 
A  little  onward  ran  the  very  stream  785 

By  which  he  took  his  first  soft  poppy  dream  ; 
And  on  the  very  bark  'gainst  which  he  leant 
A  crescent  he  had  carv'd,  and  round  it  spent 
His  skill  in  little  stars.     The  teeming  tree 
Had  swollen  and  green'd  the  pious  charactery,  790 


(766)  This  line  begins  in  the  draft  with  Lon^^  instead  oi  Far, 

(769)  The  draft  reads  carpet  of  shed  leaves  instead  oi  cirquj  of  shedded  leaves. 

(772)  In  the  draft  — 

That  hadst  been  high  ere  this,  but  that  I  deem... 

(774)  Another  allusion  to  tlie  poetic  scheme  of  which  the  sumptuous  fragment 
Hyperion  \s  the  unachieved  result. 
(778)  The  draft  reads  — 

Yet  often  have  I,  mid  some  foolish  tears,... 

(783)  The  draft  has  perchance  in  place  olwiid,  so  as  to  make  amaranth  scan  as 
a  dissyllable. 
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He  had  nol  wil 

Nor  could  an  a 

Y\y  in  (he  air  w 

And  yei  lie  knt 

'>ut.     Why,  tliere  was  not  a  slope 

lad  not  fear'd  the  antelope ; 

^  beneath  whose  rooty  shade 

ih  his  tamed  leopards  play'd : 

light,  or  javelia, 

his  had  never  been— 


O  treachery  I 
I  Why  does  his  lady  smile,  pleasing  her  eye 
I  With  ali  his  sorrowing?     He  sees  her  not. 
Iltut  who  so  stares  on  him?     His  sister  stire  I 
I  IVona  of  the  woods  \  —  Can  she  endure  — 
I  Impossible  —  how  dearly  they  embrace ! 
I  His  lady  smiles ;  delight  is  in  her  bee ; 
o  treachery. 

■'  Dear  brother  mine  ! 
I  Kndymion.  weep  nol  so  I     Why  shouldst  thou  pine 
"  "■  en  all  great  Lalmus  so  exalt  will  be? 
ink  the  great  nods,  and  look  not  bitterly; 
I  !;]ieak  in>i  one  pale  word,  and  sigh  no  more, 
e  I  Mill  nol  believe  ihou  hast  such  store 
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The  flowers  of  autumn  for  your  coronals. 

Pan^s  holy  priest  for  young  Endymion  calls ;  815 

And  when  he  is  restored,  thou,  fairest  dame, 

Shalt  be  our  queen.     Now,  is  it  not  a  shame 

To  see  ye  thus,  —  not  very,  very  sad  ? 

Perhaps  ye  are  too  happy  to  be  glad : 

O  feel  as  if  it  were  a  common  day ;  820 

Free-voic'd  as  one  who  never  was  away. 

No  tongue  shall  ask,  whence  come  ye?  but  ye  shall 

Be  gods  of  your  own  rest  imperial. 

Not  even  I,  for  one  whole  month,  will  pry 

Into  the  hours  that  have  pass'd  us  by,  825 

Since  in  my  arbour  I  did  sing  to  thee. 

O  Hermes !  on  this  very  night  will  be 

A  hymning  up  to  Cynthia,  queen  of  light ; 

For  the  soothsayers  old  saw  yesternight 

Good  visions  in  the  air,  —  whence  will  befal,  830 

As  say  these  sages,  health  perpetual 

To  shepherds  and  their  flocks ;  and  furthermore. 

In  Dian's  face  they  read  the  gentle  lore : 

Therefore  for  her  these  vesper-carols  are. 

Our  friends  will  all  be  there  from  nigh  and  far.  835 

Many  upon  thy  death  have  ditties  made ; 

And  many,  even  now,  their  foreheads  shade 

With  cypress,  on  a  day  of  sacrifice. 

New  singing  for  our  maids  shalt  thou  devise. 

And  pluck  the  sorrow  from  our  huntsmen's  brows.  840 

Tell  me,  my  lady-queen,  how  to  espouse 

This  wayward  brother  to  his  rightful  joys ! 

His  eyes  are  on  thee  bent,  as  thou  didst  poise 

His  fate  most  goddess-like.     Help  me,  I  pray. 

To  lure  —  Endymion,  dear  brother,  say  845 

What  ails  thee? ''     He  could  bear  no  more,  and  so 

(815)  Woodhouse  notes  the  variation  Great  Pans  high  prUst, 

(816)  Woodhouse  notes  the  variation  — 

This  Shepherd  Prince  restor'd,  thou,  fairest  dame,^. 

(819)  Woodhouse  notes  the  following  two  variants  of  this  line, —  one  expressl]^ 
firom  the  draft  and  the  other  presumably  from  the  same  source : 

(i)  Perhaps  ye  feel  too  much  joy  —  too  ovcrglad : 
(2)  Perhaps  ye  are  too  glad,  too  overglad. 

(825)  The  draft  reads  Into  the  long  hours,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  scan- 
Ding  hours  as  a  dissyllable. 
(827)  In  the  draft  thus — 

Why  I  hark  ye !  on  this  very  eve  will  bc^ 

(840)  The  draft  has  cypress  for  sorrow. 


ENOVMION. 


liis  soul  fierculy  like  a  spiritual  bow, 

twaii^''[i  il  inwardly,  and  calmly  said : 

i()ul[i  have  thee  my  only  friend,  sweet  maid ! 
I  My  <iiilv  visitur  !   not  ignorant  though, 

ihd.su  (kceplioiis  which  for  pleasure  go 

g  men.  are  pleasures  real  as  real  may  be : 
I  But  then?  are  higher  ones  I  m.ay  not  see, 
lir  impiously  an  earthly  realm  I  take. 
I  Since  I  saw  Ihee,  1  have  been  wide  awake 
1  Night  afier  night,  and  day  by  day,  until 
lor  the  empyrean  I  have  drunk  my  fill. 

'I  content  ihce.  Sister,  seeing  me 

'  happy  than  betides  mortality. 
|A  hermit  youni;,  I'll  live  in  mossy  cave, 

rc  ihoii  alone  shalt  come  to  me,  and  lave 

siiiiil  in  Ihe  wonders  1  shall  tell. 
B Through  me  the  shepherd  realm  shall  prosper  well; 
I  For  to  thy  tongue  will  1  all  health  con^dc. 
lAnd,  for  my  sake,  let  this  young  maid  abide 
I  With  Ihee  as  a  dear  sister.     Thou  alone. 


itr.tngcly ;  but  n 
y  happines 


len.  dearest  girl. 
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Long  have  I  sought  for  rest,  and.  unaware, 

Behold  [  find  it !  so  exalted  too ! 

So  after  my  own  heart !  I  knew,  I  knew 

There  was  a  place  untenanted  in  it : 

In  that  same  void  white  Chastity  shall  sit. 

And  monitor  me  nightly  to  lone  slumber. 

With  sanest  lips  1  vow  me  to  the  number 

Of  Dian's  sisterhood ;  and,  kind  lady, 

With  thy  good  help,  this  very  night  shall  see 

My  future  days  to  her  fane  consecrate." 

As  feels  a  dreamer  what  doth  most  create 
His  own  particular  fright,  so  these  three  felt : 
Or  like  one  who,  in  after  ages,  knelt 
To  Lucifer  or  Baal,  when  he'd  pine 
After  a  little  sleep:  or  when  in  mine 
Far  under-ground,  a  sleeper  meets  his  friends 
Who  know  bim  not.      Each  diligently  bends 
Towards  common  thoughts  and  things  for  very  fear; 
Striving  their  gh.islly  malady  to  cheer. 
By  thinking  it  a  thing  of  yes  and  no. 
That  housewives  talk  of.     But  the  spirit-hlow 
Was  struck,  and  all  were  dreamers.     At  the  last 
Endymton  said  :  "  Are  not  our  fates  all  cast? 
Why  stand  we  here?     Adieu,  ye  tender  iiair! 
Adieu ! "    Whereat  those  maidens,  with  wild  stare, 
Walk'd  dizzily  away.     Paincd'and  hot 
His  eyes  went  after  them,  until  they  got 
Near  to  a  cypress  grove,  whose  deadly  maw. 
In  one  swifi  moment,  would  what  then  he  saw 
Engutph  for  ever.     "  Slay!"  he  cried,  '■  ah,  stay  ( 
Turn,  damsels  !  hist  !  one  word  1  have  to  say. 
Sweet  Indian.  I  would  see  Ihce  once  again. 
It  is  a  thing  I  dole  on  :   so  I'd  fain, 
Peona,  ye  should  hand  in  hand  repair 
Into  those  holy  groves,  that  silent  are 
Behind  great  Dian's  temple.     I'll  be  yon. 
At  vesper's  earliest  twinkle  —  Ibey  are  gone  — 
But  once,  once,  once  again  — "     At  this  he  press'd 

(B8a)  Woodhouse  notes  the  variation  void  fat  flact 
(888-9)  Tlic  draft  reaiis  •«  for  to  Hnd  cm  (or  </«■*. 
(B91)  In  the  draft,  al  ilrtft  in  pl.-tce  of  Midpiia, 
(904)  Tlic  draft  TtaAi  piilitnlty  for  datify. 
{906)  In  the  dmit,  liadt  for  man. 


endymion: 


J  His  hands  again 
I  l-[is  head  upon  a 


I  his  face,  and  then  did  rest 
mossy  hillock  green, 
as  he  a  corpse  had  been 
I  All  the  long  day;   »ave  when  he  scantly  lifted 
■yis  abroad,  to  see  how  shadows  shifted 
\\w  s\m\  move  of  lime, — sluggish  and  weary 
lii"  ]i(p|il,ir  tii]js,  in  journey  dreary, 
!■  .iLird  ihe  river's  brim.     Then  up  he  rose, 
-l.MiK  .i-.  lh.it  very  river  Hows, 
,i|  l.m.inis  the  temple  ^Tove  with  this  lament: 
;n  >nji  :i  !;olcleti  eve?     The  bree/e  is  sent 
:"i]|  arnl  Mift,  that  not  a  leaf  may  fall 
-(.■  llii'  st-rene  father  of  Ihem  all 
1  down  his  summer  head  below  the  west. 
am  I  of  breath,  speech,  and  speed  possest, 
I  But  .-it  the  setting  I  must  bid  adieu 
BTo  her  for  the  last  lime.     Night  will  strew 
■  On  the  damp  gra.sB  myriads  of  lingering  leaves, 
lAnd  with  (hem  shall  I  die;    nor  much  it  grieves 
I  To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  cold  sward. 
1  have  been  a  butterfly,  a  lord 
iers,  garlands,  love-knots,  silly  posies, 
i,  meadows,  melodies,  and  arbour  roses ; 
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Until  that  grove  appearM,  as  if  perchance, 

And  then  his  tongue  with  sober  seemlihed  950 

Gave  utterance  as  he  entered :  **  Ha!  I  said, 

•«  King  of  the  butterflies ;  but  by  this  gloom. 

And  by  old  Rhadamanthus^  tongue  of  doom. 

This  dusk  religion,  pomp  of  solitude. 

And  the  Promethean  clay  by  thief  endued,  955 

By  old  Saturnus^  forelock,  by  his  head 

Shook  with  eternal  palsy,  I  did  wed 

Myself  to  things  of  light  from  infancy ; 

And  thus  to  be  cast  out,  thus  lorn  to  die. 

Is  sure  enough  to  make  a  mortal  man  960 

Grow  impious/^     So  he  inwardly  began 

On  things  for  which  no  wording  can  be  found; 

Deeper  and  deeper  sinking,  until  drown'd 

Beyond  the  reach  of  music :  for  the  choir 

Of  CjTithia  he  heard  not,  though  rough  briar  965 

Nor  muffling  thicket  interposed  to  dull 

The  vesper  hymn,  far  swollen,  soft  and  full, 

Through  the  dark  pillars  of  those  sylvan  aisles. 

He  saw  not  the  two  maidens,  nor  their  smiles. 

Wan  as  primroses  gathered  at  midnight  970 

By  chilly  finger'd  spring.     **  Unhappy  wight ! 

Endymion ! "  said  Peona,  **  we  are  here ! 

What  wouldst  thou  ere  we  all  are  laid  on  bier?" 

Then  he  embraced  her,  and  his  lady's  hand 

Press'd,  saying:   »*  Sister,  I  would  have  command,  975 

If  it  were  heaven's  will,  on  our  sad  fate." 

At  which  that  dark-ey'd  stranger  stood  elate 

And  said,  in  a  new  voice,  but  sweet  as  love, 

(949-50)  In  the  draft  — 

Until  he  saw  that  grove,  as  if  perchance, 
And  then  his  soul  was  changed... 

(951)  The  inverted  commas  are  closed  after  Hat  in  the  first  edition;  but  it  is 
not  so  in  the  manuscript ;  and  the  matter  is  set  right  in  the  corrected  copy. 

(955)  Cancelled  reading  of  the  manuscript.  And  by  Promethean,,,  This  was 
prot^ly  rejected  to  get  rid  of  the  repetition  of  the  word  by, 

(956)  The  draft  reads  And  by  old  Saturn  s  singte  forelock... 

(967)  The  draft  reads  prelude  for  vesper, 

(968)  It  is  worth  noting  that,  when  writing  out  the  fair  copy,  Keats  made  three 
several  attempts  to  spell  this  word  aisles  rightly,  having  first  written  it  isles,  then 
atles  and  lastly  aisles, 

{974^7)  The  draft  reads  as  follows :  — 

Her  brother  kissM  her,  and  his  lady*s  hand 
Saying,  **  Sweet  sister  I  would  have  command, 
If  it  were  heaven's  will,  on  our  sad  fate." 
Then  that  dark-tressed  stranger  stood  elate.^ 
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■"o  Endymicn's  atnaje :  "  By  Cupid's  dove, 
Iriii  so  ibou  shall !  and  by  Ihe  lilly  truth 
pf  my  own  breast  ihou  shalt.  beloved  youlh  ! " 
'  a.'i  5I11!  spake,  into  her  face  there  came 
t.  as  rr-HecU'd  from  a  silver  Rame  ; 
I(i[i^'  l.l.n,)i  hair  swell'd  ampler,  in  display 
;:,iK!.ri;  ill  litT  eyes  a  brigliier  day 
nd  I  I'll'  aiifi  full  of  love.     Aye.  he  beheld 
Ij^.  Iii-.  (j.ission  \  joyous  she  upheld 
lucid  bow.  continuing  thus:   "  Drear,  drear 
our  delaying  been ;   but  foolish  fear 
KVithhi'ld  mc  first ;  and  then  decrees  of  fate ; 
T^nd  then  'twas  fit  thai  from  this  mortal  state 

lou  shouldst,  my  love,  by  some  unlook'd  for  change 
apirJIuali/d.      Peona,  we  shall  range 
n-ii-  foresis,  and  lo  lliee  they  safe  sh.ill  be 
urii  (111.-  cradle  :   hither  shalt  thou  (lee 

.  iii.my  .1  time,"     Next  Cynthia  bright 
■  i.  .i"d  bless'd  with  fair  good  night! 
l.L-s'd  her  too.  and  knelt  adown 
i..,i.  III.  ;,uJ.1l>s'^.  in  a  blissful  swoon, 
t  f;.ivt-  liff  fair  hands  lo  him.  and  behold, 
fiire  ihrt'c  swiflL-st  kisses  he  had  told. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


If  any  apology  be  thought  necessary  for  the  appearance  of  the 
unfinished  poem  of  Hyperion,  the  publishers  beg  to  state  that 
they  alone  are  responsible,  as  it  was  printed  at  their  particular 
request,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  author.  The  poem  was 
intended  to  have  been  of  equal  length  with  Endymion,  but  the 
reception  given  to  that  work  discouraged  the  author  from  pro- 
ceeding. 
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[Keate's  Ihird  and  last  book,  bsued  in  th«  tummer  of  iSlo,  U  a  duodecimo, 
put  up  in  stout  dral>  boards  similar  to  those  of  Eni/ymion,  wilh  a  back  liliel 
Lamia,  fiaitlla,  St.  p.  6d.  It  coni.ist»  of  ny-title  with  imprint  on  vei^o, 
"  LONDON :  printed  by  thomas  i.avison,  whitefriars,"  lille-paee,  Adver- 
dsement.  and  Contenit,  as  given  op)H>siie,  and  pages  t  to  199,  including 
lh«  Dy-litles  to  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  the  iriicel  Ian  eons 
Paemi,  and  Ifyperion,  all  as  reproduced  m  Ihe  following  pages.  There 
ate  head-lines  in  Roman  capitals  running  throughout  each  section,  recto 
and  verw  alike,  (1)  Lamia,  {3.)  ItaMla,  (3)  Eve  a/  Si.  Agnrs,  (4)  Peems, 
and  (5)  llyperien.  The  pages  are  numWred  in  the  usual  way  uith 
Arabic  figures;  and  in  Lamia  and  Hy/ierioit  the  Parts  and  Books  are 
marked  at  [he  inner  side  of  the  head-line  in  smaller  Roman  capitals.  On 
Ibe  veno  of  page  199,  the  imprint  of  Davison  is  repealed;  and  there  are  eight 
pages  of  Taylor  and  Ilessey'i  advcrliscmcnls,  beginning  with  one  of  EnJym- 
tan.  Leigh  Hunt's  review  of  Ibis  volume  filled  The  Imliealer  fur  the  2nd 
and  9lh  of  August,  rSlo,  and  is  reprinted  as  an  Appendix  in  this  edition  of 
Keals's  Work.  A  large  part  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  still  eiisls  in  manu- 
script. Each  manuscript  that  I  have  seen  will  be  found  referred  to  in  it* 
place.  — H.B.F.] 

(ai9) 


■  On  the  i2Ihorjuly  1819  KeRtsvrrole  to  Reynolds  that  he  hail  "proceeded 
wilh  '  Lamia,'  finishing  the  lira!  put,  which  consiiU  oF  abouL  four 
n."  He  Bdda,  "  I  have  great  hopes  of  succesi,  because  I  malie 
f  of  toy  judgment  more  deliberately  than  1  yet  have  done;  but  in  case  of 
ute  wirh  the  world,  I  ihatl  Eind  my  content."  Lard  Houghton  records,  on 
autharity  of  Charles  Armitage  Brown.  Ihal  Laaiia  "  had  been  in  h^nd 
■'  lie,"  and  that  Ke«l»  wrote  it  "  with  great  care,  after  much  stuity  o( 
X  versiJicatian."  In  August  Keals  wrote  to  Baily  ttom  Winchester, 
itioning  the  "  balf-finisbed  "  Lamia  among  recent  work.  On  the  Jlh  of 
l^tenilieT  1S19  he  wrote  lo  Taylor  thai  he  had  finished  Lamia  since  linish- 
"  Ihe  tragedy  "  {Ol/io  ike  Crtai).  The  manuscript  of  Lamia  cunsjsls  of 
:nty-sii  leaves,  foolscap  folio,  generally  written  upon  one  side  only.    It  is 


LAMIA. 


PART   I. 

UPON  a  time,  before  the  faery  broods 
Drove  Nymph  and  Satyr  from  the  prosperous  woods, 
Before  King  Oberon's  bright  diadem. 
Sceptre,  and  mantle,  clasp'd  with  dewy  gem, 

Frighted  away  the  Dryads  and  the  Fauns  5 

From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  cowslip'd  lawns. 
The  ever-smitten  Hermes  empty  left 
His  golden  throne,  bent  warm  on  amorous  theft : 
From  high  Olympus  had  he  stolen  light. 

On  this  side  of  Jove's  clouds,  to  escape  the  sight  ic 

Of  his  great  summoner,  and  made  retreat 
Into  a  forest  on  the  shores  of  Crete. 
For  somewhere  in  that  sacred  island  dwelt 
A  nymph,  to  whom  all  hoofed  Satyrs  knelt ; 

At  whose  white  feet  the  languid  Tritons  poured  '5 

Pearls,  while  on  land  they  withered  and  adored. 
Fast  by  the  springs  where  she  to  bathe  was  wont. 
And  in  those  meads  where  sometime  she  might  haunt, 
Were  strewn  rich  gifts,  unknown  to  any  Muse, 
Though  Fancy's  casket  were  unlocked  to  choose.  20 

Ah,  what  a  world  of  love  was  at  her  feet ! 
So  Hermes  thought,  and  a  celestial  heat 
Burnt  from  his  winged  heels  to  either  ear. 
That  from  a  whiteness,  as  the  lilly  clear, 

BlushM  into  roses  'mid  his  golden  hair,  25 

Fallen  in  jealous  curls  about  his  shoulders  bare. 

From  vale  to  vale,  from  wood  to  wood,  he  flew. 
Breathing  upon  the  flowers  his  passion  new. 
And  wound  with  many  a  river  to  its  head. 
To  find  where  this  sweet  nymph  prepar'd  her  secret  bed :  30 


{4)  The  manuscript  shows  a  cancelled  reading,  sandals  for  mofitU, 
(15)  Cancelled  manuscript  reading,  And  at  whose  feet. 


LAMIA. 

1 :   the  swec'l  nymph  might  nowhere  be  found, 
J\iirl  so  liL-  rL--ted,  on  the  looelv  ground, 
v(:.  .-iiiil  iull  of  painful  jealouiiies 
L-  Wood-Gods,  and  even  the  vtry  trees. 
■  .n  111.-  ^iiKnl.  Iif  heard  a  mournful  voice, 
.1-  ■■.■■■;■  .II''    ill  ;;(;nlle  heart,  destroys 

I'   I  '     '  I '  .iihed  tomb  shall    I  awake  I 

iiiii''..    II   ■     Acct  body  fit  for  life, 
(I  love,  and  [jlcasure,  and  the  ruddy  strife 
•■  Of  hearts  and  lips  !  Ah,  miserable  tne ! " 
AC  God.  dove-footed,  glided  silently 
nind  bush  and  tree,  soft-bru.ihing,  in  his  speed, 
[rhe  taller  grasses  and  full-ftoivering  weed, 
Until  he  found  a  |>alp!lating  snake, 
IBnghl,  and  cirque-couchant  in  a  dusky  brake. 


She  tvas  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue, 
^'ermilion-spotted.  golden,  green,  and  blue; 
kirip'd  like  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pard, 
^y'd  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson  barr'd; 
id  full  of  silver  moons,  thai,  as  she  brtalhed, 
ssolv'd,  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwrcalhed 


And  thus;  while  Hermes  on  his  pinions  lay, 
Like  a  stoop'd  falcon  ere  he  takes  his  prey. 

"  Fair  Hermes,  crown'd  wilh  feathers,  fluttering  light, 
•'  I  had  a  splendid  dream  of  thee  1,-isl  niglit : 

"  I  saw  thee  sitting,  on  a  throne  of  gold,  70 

"Among  the  Gods,  upon  Olyntpus  old, 
•'  The  only  sad  one ;  for  iliou  didsi  not  hear 
•'  The  soft,  lute-finger'd  Muses  chaunling  clear, 
'•  Nor  even  Apollo  when  he  sang  alone, 

•'  Deaf  to  his  throbbing  throat's  long,  long  melodious  moan.         75 
'*  I  dreamt  I  saw  thee,  rob'd  in  purple  Hakes. 
"  Break  amorous  through  the  clouds,  as  morning  breaks, 
"  And,  swiftly  as  a  hrighl  Phcebuan  dart, 
'*  Strike  for  the  Cretan  isle ;  and  here  thou  art  1 
"  Too  gentle  Hermes,  hast  thou  found  the  maid  ?  "  8e 

Whereat  the  star  of  Lethe  not  dclay'd 
His  rosy  eloquence,  and  thus  inquired: 
"Thou  smooth-lipped  serpent,  surely  high  inspired! 
"  Thou  beauteous  wreath,  with  melancholy  eyes, 
•'  Possess  whatever  bliss  thou  canst  devise,  85 

'*  Telling  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fled,  — 
"Where  she  doth  breathe  I"     "  Bright  planet,  thou  hast  said," 
Relumed  the  snake,  "  but  seal  with  oaths,  fair  God  ! " 
"  I  swear,"  said  Hermes,  '■  by  my  serpent  rod, 

"  And  by  thine  eyes,  and  by  thy  starry  crown !  "  90 

Ught  flew  his  earnest  words,  among  the  blossoms  blown. 
Then  thus  again  the  brilliance  feminine: 
"  Too  frail  of  heart !  for  this  lost  nymph  of  thine, 
'■  Free  as  the  air,  invisibly,  she  straj-s 

•'  About  these  thornless  wilds ;  her  pleasant  days  95 

"  She  tastes  unseen  ;  unseen  her  nimble  feet 
"  Leave  traces  in  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet ; 
*'  From  weary  tendrils,  and  bow'd  branches  green, 
"She  plucks  the  fruit  unseen,  she  bathes  un.seen: 
"  And  by  my  ]>o\ver  is  her  beauty  veil'd  loo 

"  To  keep  it  unalTronted,  unassail'd 

{69)  The  manuscript  leads  sUivr  lor  tplmJid. 

(78)   lnthem.-im,scri|»- 

And,  iniflly  as  a  misaion'd  plicebwin  dart, 
a  reading  which  shifts  llic  accent  from  ihe  si'cond  10  the  fatx  lyllable  or  the  word 
Pkxliean. 

{93)  Cancelled  manuscriin  reading.  Suptri  ofkiarll 


LAMIA. 


■■  R}-  the  love-giances  of  unlovely  eyes. 
I'-  Of  Satyrs.  Fauns,  and  blear'd  Silenus'  sighs. 
'■  Pale  grew  her  immortality,  for  woe 
'■  Of  all  these  lovers,  and  she  grieved  so 
'■  1  look  compassioa  on  her,  bade  her  steep 
"  Her  hair  in  weird  syropa,  that  would  keep 
I"  Tier  loveliness  invisible,  yet   free 

wander  as  she  loves,  in  liberty. 
]u  shall  bcliold  her,  Hermes,  thou  alone, 
"If  Ihou  wilt,  as  thou  swearest,  grant  my  boon  I" 

e  again,  the  charmed  Cod  began 
JAn  oath,  and  through  the  serpent's  eare  it  tan 
KVarm,  tremulous,  devout,  psallerian. 
Jit.ivish'd,  she  lifted  her  Circean  head. 
iBIush'd  a  live  damask,  and  swifl-lisping  said, 
man,  let  me  have  once  more 
shape,  and  charming  as  before. 
"  I  love  a  yiiulh  of  Corinth  — O  ihe  bliss! 
"  Give  mc  my  woman's  form,  and  place  me  where  he  u 
•'  Sloop,  Hermes,  let  me  breathe  upon  Ihy  brow, 
'•  And  thou  sh.ill  see  thy  sweet  nymph  even  now." 
c  God  on  h.ilf-shut  feathers  sank  serene. 
J  brtaih'tl  ujion  his  eyes,  and  swift  was  seen 


Part  i.]  LAMIA,  225 

And  towards  her  stept :  she,  like  a  moon  in  wane, 

Faded  before  him,  cower'd,  nor  could  restrain 

Her  fearfid  sobs,  self-folding  like  a  flower 

That  faints  into  itself  at  evening  hour : 

But  the  God  fostering  her  chilled  hand  140 

She  felt  the  warmth,  her  eyelids  open'd  bland. 

And,  like  new  flowers  at  morning  song  of  bees, 

Bloom'd,  and  gave  up  her  honey  to  the  lees. 

Into  the  green-recessed  woods  they  flew ; 

Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do.  145 

Left  to  herself,  the  serpent  now  began 
To  change ;  her  elfin  blood  in  madness  ran. 
Her  mouth  foam'd,  and  the  grass,  therewith  besprent. 
Withered  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent ; 

Her  eyes  in  torture  fix'd,  and  anguish  drear,  1 50 

Hot,  glaz'd,  and  wide,  with  lid-lashes  all  sear, 
Flash'd  phosphor  and  sharp  sparks,  without  one  cooling  tear. 
The  colours  all  inflam'd  throughout  her  train. 
She  writh'd  about,  convuls'd  with  scarlet  pain : 
A  deep  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place  155 

Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace ; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead. 
Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede; 
Made  gloom  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and  bars, 
EclipsM  her  crescents,  and  lick'd  up  her  stars :  160 

So  that,  in  moments  few,  she  was  undrest 
Of  all  her  sapphires,  greens,  and  amethyst. 
And  rubious-argent :  of  ail  these  bereft, 
Nothing  but  pain  and  ugliness  were  left. 

Still  shone  her  crown  ;  that  vanished,  also  she  165 

Melted  and  disappeared  as  suddenly ; 
And  in  the  air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft, 
Cry'd,  *•  Lycius !  gentle  Lycius ! "  —  Borne  a'oft 
With  the  bright  mists  about  the  mountains  hoar 
These  words  dissolved :  Crete's  forests  heard  no  more.  170 

(142J  Cancelled  manuscript  reading.  And  she  like  flowers.., 

(155)  The  manuscript  reads  r///^<i///a//,  the  first  edition  volcanian.  It  seems  to 
mc  more  likely  that  the  manuscript  accords  with  the  poet's  intention  than  that  the 
printed  text  does,  for  this  old  orthography  is  the  more  characteristic  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  this  particular  poem,  as  introducing  the  more  conspicuously  the  mythic  jxt- 
sonal  origin  of  the  common  noun  volcano  or  vulcano. 

(167-8)  The  manuscript  reads  — 

And  her  new  voice,  soft  luting  in  the  air 

Cried  "  Lycius !  gentle  Lycius,  where,  ah  where  1 " 


hiilii.T  fli'ii  Limia,  now  a  lady  bright, 
l-|j,)[ri  Iji.uiiy  new  and  exquisite? 
I(_il  iniii  lli.it  valley  Ihey  pass  o'er 
:;'.  In  Loiinlh  from  Cenchreos'  shore; 
u  ~i<  (I  .a  iliL*  Tuui  of  those  wild  hills, 
riiL;_: 'il  fuiiiils  ijf  the  Peraran  rilis, 
it  rh.ii  'uliL-r  ridge  whose  barren  back 
r  hi-..  '.u[!>  all  ii.s  mist  and  cloudy  rack, 
I-1-.  -.uv,ird  If)  Clfone.     There  she  stood 
it  a  nnin<^  WmVa  flutter  friim  a  wood, 
ijii  a  sloijin;;  ^T^etn  of  mossy  tread, 
clifar  ])0(il.  uliLrein  she  ]>assioned 
■e  litrsflf  e!,c.ip'd  from  so  sore  ills, 
c  liLT  robes  liaunled  with  the  daiibdils. 


Ah,  happy  Lycius  !  —  for  she  was  a  maid 
^lorc  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid, 

sigh'd,  or  blush 'd,  or  on  spring- flowered  lea 
tipread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy: 
\  virgin  purest-bpp'd,  yet  in  the  loi'e 

'i;cp  learned  to  the  red  heart's  core: 
lour  olil,  yut  of  scieiilial  brain 
|ilo\  bliss  from  its  neighlxiur  pain; 


>«s 


Sweet  days  a  lovely  graduate,  still  un.shent, 
And  kept  his  rosy  lerins  in  idle  UnguLshment. 

Why  this  fair  creature  chose  so  faerily  20 

By  the  wayside  lo  linger,  we  shall  sec ; 
But  first  "lis  fit  to  ttll  how  she  could  muse 
And  dream,  when  in  the  ser[>cnt  prison-house, 
or  all  she  list,  strange  or  magnificent : 

How,  ever,  where  she  will'd,  her  spirit  went ;  30 

Whether  lo  faint  Elysium,  or  where 
Down  through  tress-lifiing  waves  ihe  Nereids  fair 
Wind  into  Thetis'  !>ower  by  many  a  pearly  slair ; 
Or  where  God  Itacchus  drains  his  cups  divine, 

Slrelch'd  out.  at  ease,  bene.ilh  a  glutinous  pine;  31 

Or  where  in  Pluto's  gardens  p.ilatine 
Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in  far  pia/zian  line. 
And  sometimes  into  cities  she  would  send 
Her  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend ; 

And  once,  while  among  mortals  dreaming  thus,  31 

She  saw  the  young  Corinthian  Lyclus 
Charioting  foremost  in  the  envious  r.icc, 
LJke  a  young  Jove  with  calm  uncager  face. 
And  fell  into  a  swooning  love  of  him. 

Now  on  the  moth-lime  of  that  evening  dim  22 

He  would  return  thai  way.  as  well  she  knew. 
To  Corinth  from  the  shore ;   for  freshly  blew 
The  eastern  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  now 
Crated  the  quaystones  with  her  brazen  prow 

In  port  Cenchreas.  from  Egina  isle  31 

Fresh  anchor'd ;  whiihcr  he  had  been  awhile 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  blood  and  Incense  rare. 
Jove  heard  his  vows,  and  beller'd  his  desire ; 
For  by  some  freakful  chance  he  maile  retire  23 

From  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  walk. 
Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  Corinth  talk : 
Over  the  solitary  hills  he  fared. 
Thoughtless  al  lirst,  but  ere  eve's  star  appeared 

(198)  Camp.-irc  wiili  this  line  Tennyson's  now  constantly  quoted  phrase.iuw 
girtgradnala.  in  Ihe  Proli^ue  to  'I hi  Prmeiss. 

(aia)  Tliewonii/jr/'/oii/ji/ia*  were  wrilten  In  the  first  initance;  bulyiir  w. 
(tnick  out  in  fiivour  of  Im^:  As  far  stands  in  llie  Rrsi  edition,  [  jiresume  Kea 
leHored  il  on  [econsidcmlion. 

(335)  Or^inally,  In  karbaur  CiHcriai,  altered  with  Ihe  same  result  as  regan 


s  plmntasy  ivas  Inst,  where  reason  lades, 
|n  ilii;  ca)m'(l  t»ili^li[  of  Platnnic  shades. 

lia  btht-kl  him  coming,  near,  more  near — 
tt  to  luT  pa.ssini;.  in  indiflerence  drear, 
silent  saiHl:il!>  swept  the  mossy  green; 
leighLiour'd  lo  liim,  and  yet  so  unseeq 
|ihc  Blood :  he  juss'd,  shut  tip  in  mysteries, 

iiind  wrapp'd  like  his  mantle,  while  her  eyes 
iiv'd  his  steps,  and  her  neck  regal  white 
'li  — syllabling  thus,  "Ah,  Lycius  bright, 
I'  And  Hill  you  leave  me  on  the  hills  alone? 
■  Ljcius.  look  back  !  and  be  some  pity  shown." 
' :  did  ;   not  wilh  cold  wonder  fearingly, 
It  Orpheiis-like  at  an  Eurydice; 
ir  so  delicious  were  the  words  she  sung, 
seem'd  he  had  lov'd  them  a  whole  summer  long : 
id  soon  his  eyes  had  drunk  her  beauty  up, 
av'ing  no  drop  in  the  bewildering  cup, 
[\nd  still  the  cup  was  full,  — while  he,  afraid 
it  she  should  vanish  ere  his  lip  had  paid 
e  adoration,  thus  began  to  adore; 
soft  look  growing  coy,  she  saw  his  chain  so  surt 
!■  Leave  Ihee  alone  !  Look  back  !  Ah,  Goddess,  see 


Part  i.]  LAMIA. 

'*  For  pity  do  not  melt!  " —  "If  I  should  stay," 

Said  Lamia,  ••  here,  upon  this  floor  of  clay, 

"  And  pain  my  steps  upon  these  fiowera  too  rough, 

"  What  canst  thou  say  or  do  of  charm  enough 

"  To  dull  the  nice  remembrance  of  my  home? 

*■  Thou  canst  not  ask  me  with  ihee  here  to  roam 

"  Over  these  hills  and  vales,  where  no  joy  is, — 

■■  Empty  of  immortality  and  bliss  ! 

"  Thou  art  a  scholar,  Lycius,  and  must  know 

"  Thai  finer  spirits  cannot  breathe  below 

••  In  human  climes,  and  live;   Alas!   poor  youth, 

"  What  taste  of  purer  air  hast  ihou  to  soothe 

"  My  essence?     What  sereuer  palaces, 

"  Where  I  may  all  my  many  senses  please, 

"And  by  mysterious  sleights  a  hundred  thirsts  appease? 

"Il  cannot  be —  Adieu!  "     So  said,  she  rose 

•■  Tiptoe  with  white  arms  spread.      He,  sick  to  lose 

The  amorous  promise  of  her  lone  complain, 

Swoon'd,  murmuring  of  love,  and  pale  with  pain. 

The  cruel  lady,  without  any  show 

Of  sorrow  for  her  lender  favourite's  woe. 

But  rather,  if  her  eyes  could  brighter  be. 

With  brighter  eyes  and  slow  amenity, 

Put  her  new  lips  to  his,  and  gave  afresh 

The  life  she  had  so  tangled  in  her  mesh : 

And  as  he  from  one  trance  was  wakening 

Into  another,  she  began  to  sing. 

Happy  in  beauty,  life,  and  love,  and  every  thing, 

A  song  of  love,  too  sweel  for  earthly  lyres, 

While,  like  held  breath,  the  st.irs  drew  in  their  panting  fires 

And  then  she  whisper'd  in  such  trembling  lone. 

As  those  who.  safe  together  met  alone 

For  the  first  time  through  many  anguish'd  days, 

Use  other  speech  than  looks ;  bidding  him  rmse 

His  drooping  head,  and  dear  his  soul  of  doubt. 

For  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  without 

Any  more  sublle  fluid  in  her  veins 

Than  throl)bing  blood,  and  that  the  self-same  pains 

Inhabited  her  frail-strung  heart  as  liis. 

in  Ihii  line. 

UA  vihiit  fpnad  ar\ 

I  for  Ihrsagh. 

i,  Thau  Ikroibtd  im  tit. 


Iiow  his  eyes  could  miss 
nlh.  where,  she  said, 
1,  and  Ihere  had  led 
coin  could  invent 
yet  in  content 
nee  she  pass'd  him  by, 
he  leant  ihoughlfully 
'mid  baskets  heap'd 
fljwers,  newly  reap'd 
w  w  Ihe  night  before 
htreof  she  saw  no  more, 
c  dnys,  for  why  should  she  adore? 


ging* 


n  from  amaze  into  delight  he  fell 
ITa  hear  her  whisper  woman's  lore  so  well ; 
l\nd  every  word  she  spake  entic'd  him  on 
Ito  imjKrplex'd  delight  and  pleasure  known. 
t  ihe  mad  poets  say  whate'er  they  please 
the  swecis  of  Faeries,  Peris,  Goddesses, 
MTe  is  not  such  a  treat  among  ihirm  all, 
iimlcrs  of  cavern,  lake,  and  walerfnll, 
.  a  rial  woman.  lineal  inilccd 


Paet  I.]  LAMIA.  23 1 

As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  Corinth  all,  350 

Throughout  her  palaces  imperial. 
And  all  her  i>opulous  streets  and  temples  lewd, 
Mutter'd,  like  tempest  in  the  distance  brew'd. 
To  the  wide-spreaded  night  above  her  towers. 

Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  hours,  355 

Shuffled  their  sandals  o'er  the  pavement  white. 
Companioned  or  alone ;  while  many  a  light 
FlarM,  here  and  there,  from  wealthy  festivals. 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  walls. 
Or  found  them  clustered  in  the  cornic'd  shade  360 

Of  some  arch'd  temple  door,  or  dusky  colonnade. 

Muffling  his  face,  of  greeting  friends  in  fear. 
Her  fingers  he  press'd  hard,  as  one  came  near 
With  curPd  gray  beard,  sharp  eyes,  and  smooth  bald  crown, 
Slow-stepp'd,  and  rob'd  in  philosophic  gown :  365 

Lycius  shrank  closer,  as  they  met  and  past. 
Into  his  mantle,  adding  wings  to  haste. 
While  hurried  Lamia  trembled:   **  Ah,"  said  he, 
•Why  do  you  shudder,  love,  so  ruefully? 

*  Why  does  your  tender  palm  dissolve  in  dew.^"  —  370 

•  I'm  wearied,"  said  fair  Lamia :   *»  tell  me  who 

*  Ls  that  old  man?     I  cannot  bring  to  mind 

•  His  features :  —  Lycius  !  wherefore  did  you  blind 

•  Yourself  from  his  quick  eyes?  "     Lycius  reply'd, 

*  'Tis  Apollonius  sage,  my  tnisty  guide  375 

*  And  good  instructor ;  but  to-night  he  seems 

•  The  ghost  of  folly  haunting  my  sweet  dreams." 

While  yet  he  spake  they  had  arrived  before 
A  pillar d  porch,  with  lofty  portal  door. 

Where  hung  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phosphor  glow  380 

Reflected  in  the  slabbed  steps  below, 
Mild  as  a  star  in  water ;  for  so  new, 

(363)  The  manuscript  reads  — 

And  pressing  hard  her  fingers,  one  came  near... 

(371)  The  manuscript  has/r^v  who  instead  of /<?//  me  who, 
(373)  1"  the  manuscript,  w/iy  did  you  so  blind,,, 

(377)  The  closing  inverted  commas,  wanting  in  the  first  edition,  appear  in  the 
manuscript. 

(378)  The  manuscript  reads  — 

A  royal-squared  lofty  portal  door. 


0  unsuily'd  was  the  marble's  hue, 
Ko  through  the  crystal  polish,  liquid  line, 
K.-in  the  darlv  veins,  that  none  but  feet  divine 
tould  e'er  have  louch'ri  there.     Sounds  j€)o1iaii 
Itrcath'd  from  the  hinges,  as  the  ample  span 
pf  the  wide  doors  disclos'd  a  place  unknown 
■  lime  lo  any,  but  those  two  alone. 
a  few  Persian  mutes,  who  that  same  year 
:  seen  about  the  marlcels :   none  knew  where 
phey  coidd  inhabit ;   the  most  curious 
IVerc  foil'd.  who  walch'd  lo  trace  them  to  their  hoiu 
Rnd  but  Ihe  Hitter-winged  verse  must  tell. 
Tor  Inith's  sake,  what  woe  aftersvards  befel, 
[r would  humour  many  a  heart  to  leave  them  thus. 
!t  from  the  busy  world  of  more  incredulous. 

ft83)  Tliis  tini;  ua5  oi 


o  Ihe  fiisl  reading,  which 

d  reading  were  not  pul  in  again  in  reverting  lo  the  lit)l. 
dl  aaltoHi  the  first  edilioD  Mohan. 


LAMIA. 


PART   II. 

LOVE  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, 
Is  —  Love,  forgive  us!  —  cinders,  ashes,  dust; 
Love  in  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 
More  grievous  torment  than  a  hermit's  fast :  — 
That  is  a  doubtful  tale  from  faery  land,  5 

Hard  for  the  non-elect  to  understand. 
Had  Lycius  liv'd  to  hand  his  story  down. 
He  might  have  given  the  moral  a  fresh  frown. 
Or  clench'd  it  quite :  but  too  short  was  their  bliss 
To  breed  distrust  and  hate,  that  make  the  soft  voice  hiss.  10 

Besides,  there,  nightly,  with  terrific  glare. 
Love,  jealous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair, 
Hover'd  and  buzz'd  his  wings,  with  fearful  roar. 
Above  the  lintel  of  their  chamber  door. 
And  down  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the  floor.  15 

For  all  this  came  a  ruin :  side  by  side 
They  were  enthroned,  in  the  even  tide. 
Upon  a  couch,  near  to  a  curtaining 
Whose  airy  texture,  from  a  golden  string. 

Floated  into  the  room,  and  let  appear  20 

Unveird  the  summer  heaven,  blue  and  clear. 
Betwixt  two  marble  shafts :  —  there  they  reposed. 
Where  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids  closed, 
Saving  a  tythe  which  love  still  open  kept. 

That  they  might  see  each  other  while  they  almost  slept ;  25 

When  from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill. 
Deafening  the  swallow's  twitter,  came  a  thrill 
Of  trumpets  —  Lycius  started  —  the  sounds  fled. 
But  left  a  thought,  a  buzzing  in  his  head. 

For  the  first  time,  since  first  he  harbour'd  in  30 

That  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin. 


(10)  The  manuscript  reads  maits  for  mait. 


LAMIA. 


|H1s  spirit  p^iss'd  hcj-ond  its  golden  bourn 

0  Ibc  nolaj  world  almost  forsworn, 
'lie  lady,  ever  ivalchful,  penetrant, 
i\v  lliis  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want 

f  soimiliiii^  mure,  more  tlian  her  empery 
f ;.!'  ■■ :  .'iii|  -ihi;  began  to  moan  and  sigh 
iiiu-.'il  Ijfyond  her,  knowing  well 
r  ■     ;    !  niiiineiil's  thought  is  passion's  passing  bell. 
\V  '.  .  ■  -.i  sigh,  fair  creature?"  ivhisper'd  he : 

\\  ;  ■.:>!]  ihiiik?'"  relurn'd  she  tenderly; 

■  li.-iTitd  me;  —  where  am  1  now? 
<  ir  lieari  while  care  weighs  on  your  brow; 
.1,  I.  .  .'Ill  have  dismisa'd  me;  and  1  go 

1  ■    ,1  .  ■  ;i  liM-.-Lsi  houseless:  aye,  il  must  be  so." 
■    ■  I  :!,  bi'iiiling  to  her  open  eyes, 

v.  ,-;  ruiiror'd  small  in  paradise, 
'.!■.  -.iKir  planet,  both  of  eve  and  morn  [ 
Why  Hill  you  plead  yourself  ao  sad  forlorn. 
While  I  am  striving  how  to  fill  my  heart 
With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  smart? 
flow  lo  entangle,  trammel  up  and  snare 

soul  in,  mine,  and  labyrinth  you  there 
Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  n 


'■  Aye, 


t  kiss  —  you  see  your  mighty  w 


Of  sorrows  at  his  words;  at  last  with  pain 
Beseeching  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  wrung. 
To  change  his  purpose.     He  thertat  was  stung. 
Perverse,  with  stronger  fancy  to  reclaim 
Her  wild  and  timid  nature  to  his  aim  ; 
Besides,  for  all  lib  love,  in  self  despite. 
Against  his  belter  self,  lie  took  delight 
Ijjxurious  in  her  sorrows,  soft  and  new. 
His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue 
Fierce  and  sanguineous  as  'twas  possible 
In  one  whose  brow  )iad  no  riajk  veins  lo  swell. 
Fine  was  the  mitigated  fury,  like 
Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  lo  strike 
The  serpent  —  Ha,  ihe  serpent !  cerles,  she 
Was  none.     She  burnt,  she  lov'd  tlie  tyranny, 

(67)  Cancelled  niamiscripl  reading,  ol  hii  pmpesi  for  at  Ail  mrdi. 
\ii)  Inllie  tnanusciipt,  in  place  of  lines  Sa  10  105. 1  he  luIbMingwei 

Became  herself  a  flame  —  'iw.is  wonh  an  age 

0(  minor  joyi  lo  rcvul  in  sutli  rage. 

She  »as  persuaded,  and  she  fi.sl  ilic  hour 

When  he  shuiilil  make  n  Biiite  of  liis  lair  Paramour. 

Aflerlhehot[lli'st  da*  cnmvs  Inngiiidest 

The  colour'd  Eve,  half-hidden  In  llie  west ; 

So  lh«  both  loi'k  d,  so  sp.iku,  if  briMlhcd  sound, 

TiMt  aimiKl  sUi'nue  is,  h.uli  everlnund 

OHnpare  wiih  natiin.-'i  qiil<-l.    \Vlil<;h  lov'd  most, 

Wlilch  had  llio  ueako!^),  siriHiBesi,  henri  so  loil, 

So  min'd,  wn-cli'd,  dcuroy'd :  for  eenes  iliuy 

Scarcely  cniild  (ell  tliey  could  nol  gueu 

Whether  'liia*  iniserv  or  luppinfss. 

Spells  at<-  I1UI  iii-idu  10  liteuk.    Whisner'd  the  Youth 

"Sure  some  awnrl  name  thou  hast ;  though  by  ray  Inllh 

"  I  had  nul  nsk'd  it,  ever  thinking  Ihee 

"Nol  morial  l>ul  of  hiMvenly  pruguny, 

"As  still  i  do.    H.ist  any  niorlal  namt? 

"Kit  silver  appclLilion  for  this  daiiling  frame? 

**  Or  friends,  or  kinsfolks  on  Ihe  citied  Earth, 

"  To  share  our  marriage  le.-ist  and  nu|>ttal  mirth?  " 

"  1  have  no  frieni'-  "  —'■'  '  ■ — "  " "■ " 

"Inlreal  your  m: 
SlKfelloslceii.  a 

Of  deep  sleep  in  a  mumeni  was  ueirayo. 
Before  this  was  all  srnick  out  and  remodelled  according  10  Ihe  text,  KeaU  cancelled 


Old  Apollonius.     Lyclus  i^norani  Khn 
Strange  ihoi^ht  had  led  her  lo  an  end 
as  in  llie  teit,  lines  103-5. 


|And.  All  subdu'd.  consented  to  the  hour 

I  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  paramour. 

BWhispering  in  miduight  silence,  said  the  youth, 

'•  Sure  some  sweet  name  thou  hasi,  though,  by  my  trnlh, 

'>  I  have  not  ask'd  it,  ever  thinking  thee 

"Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny, 

>■  As  still  I  do.     Hast  any  mortal  name, 

"  Fit  appellation  for  ihis  dazzling  frame? 

"  Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  cilied  earth, 

"  To  share  our  marriage  feast  and  nuptial  mirth?" 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  said  Lamia,  '■  no,  not  one; 

'■  My  presence  In  wide  Corinth  hardly  known: 

'■  My  parents'  bones  are  in  their  dusty  urns 

"  Sepulchred,  where  no  kindled  incense  burns, 

"  Seeing  all  their  luckless  race  are  dt:ad,  save  me, 

"  And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  for  thee. 

'■  Even  as  you  list  invite  your  many  guests ; 

With  an\  pleasure  on  nje.  do  not  bid 
Old  Apollonius  —  from  him  keep  me  hid." 
I    rj  [ei  d  It  words  so  blind  and  blank, 

1  I   ir\     from  whose  touch  she  shrank, 
]      and  he  lo  the  (lull  shade 


Pait  n.]  LAMIA,  237 

Came,  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 

About  the  halls,  and  to  and  from  the  doors. 

There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till  in  short  s{)ace  120 

The  glowing  banquet-room  shone  with  wide-arched  grace. 

A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 

Supportress  of  the  faery-roof,  made  moan 

Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might  fade. 

Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade  125 

Of  palm  and  plantain,  met  from  either  side. 

High  in  the  midst,  in  honor  of  the  bride : 

Two  palms  and  then  two  plantains,  and  so  on. 

From  either  side  their  stems  branched  one  to  one 

All  down  the  aisled  place ;  and  beneath  all  130 

There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  on  from  wall  to  wall. 

So  canopyM,  lay  an  untastcd  feast 

Teeming  with  odours.     Lamia,  regal  drest. 

Silently  pac'd  about,  and  as  she  went, 

In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent,  135 

Missioned  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 

The  fretted  splendour  of  each  nook  and  niche. 

Between  the  tree-stems,  marbled  plain  at  first. 

Came  jasper  pannels;  then,  anon,  there  burst 

Forth  creeping  imagery  of  slighter  trees,  140 

And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intricacies. 

Approving  all,  she  faded  at  self-will. 

And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush'd  and  still. 

Complete  and  ready  for  the  revels  rude. 

When  dreadful  guests  would  come  to  spoil  her  solitude.  145 

The  day  appearM,  and  all  the  gossip  rout. 
O  senseless  Lycius !  Madman  !  wherefore  flout 
The  silent-blessing  fate,  warm  cloistered  hours. 
And  show  to  common  eyes  these  secret  bovvers? 
The  herd  approached;  each  guest,  with  busy  brain,  1 50 

Arriving  at  the  portal,  gaz'd  amain. 


fX2i)  Cancelled  manuscript  readin|r,  hij^h-Iamp'dU^x ,t;loioing, 

(xa2-4)  Hunt  notes  (see  Appendix)  —  "This  is  the  very  quintessence  of  the 


romantic*' 


(133)  Cancelled  manuscript  readings,  Teeming  a  perfume,  Kxxd  Teeming  wing* d 
odours, 

(138)  Rejected  reading,  Tfrt/z/Tr^rt/ifrf  for  marbUd plain, 

(146)  In  the  manuscript  the  words  came  soon  are  struck  out  in  favour  of 
ti^ea^d, 

( 150)  The  manuscript  reads  The  Herd  arriv'd,  the  word  arri%fd  being  substi- 
tuted for  came,  and* 


ntcr'd  ninrwling;  for  Ihey  knew  the  street, 
iRomembcr'd  it  rmm  cliildhood  all  complete 
(Wilhuut  a  gap,  jel  ne'er  befoic  had  seen 

(lyal  porch,  that  high-built  fair  demesne; 
ISo  in  they  hurried  all,  maz'd,  curious  and  keen: 
one,  who  look'd  thereon  «ith  eye  severe, 
i\ilh  calm -pi  anted  steps  walk'd  in  austere; 
tTwas  Apollonius:   something  too  he  laugh'd, 

'  s  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  had  daft 
p-iis  patieitl  thought,  had  now  begun  to  thaw, 
lAnd  solve  and  mtit :  —  twas  just  as  lie  foresaw. 


vestibule 

rale. 


■  f'jF  uninvited  guest 
..  '    <>n  you,  and  infest 

:.iiM-nce  the  bright  throng 
■  ■ :  vei  mu9l  I  do  this  wroDg, 
-■     Lycius  blush'd,  and  led 
.  ii^ii  ihu  inner  doors  broad-spread; 
^  Uijids  and  couneoua  mien 
ltd  milk  the  sophist's  spleen. 


Pakt  nj  LAMIA.  239 

Twelve  sphered  tables,  by  silk  scats  inspher'd. 

High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  rear'd 

On  libbard's  paws,  upheld  the  heavy  gold  185 

Of  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  store  thrice  told 

Of  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  vessels,  wine 

Come  from  the  gloomy  tun  with  merry  shine. 

Thus  loaded  with  a  feast  the  tables  stood, 

Elach  shnning  in  the  midst  the  image  of  a  God.  I90 

When  in  an  antichamber  every  guest 
Had  felt  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure  press'd. 
By  ministering  slaves,  upon  his  hands  and  feet, 
And  fragrant  oils  with  ceremony  meet 

Pour'd  on  his  hair,  they  all  mov'd  to  the  feast  195 

In  white  robes,  and  themselves  in  order  plac'd 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
Whence  all  this  mighty  cost  and  blaze  of  wealth  could  spring. 

Soft  went  the  music  the  soft  air  along. 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowel'd  undersong  200 

Kept  up  among  the  guests,  discoursing  low 
At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  wine  at  flow ; 
But  when  the  happy  vintage  touched  their  brains, 
Louder  they  talk,  and  louder  come  the  strains 
Of  powerful  instruments :  —  the  gorgeous  dyes,  205 

The  space,  the  splendour  of  the  draperies, 
The  roof  of  awful  richness,  nectarous  cheer, 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  Lamia's  self,  appear. 
Now,  when  the  wine  has  done  its  rosy  deed. 

And  every  soul  from  human  trammels  freed,  210 

No  more  so  strange ;  for  merry  wine,  sweet  wine, 
Will  make  Elvsian  shades  not  too  fair,  too  divine. 
Soon  was  God  Hacchus  at  meridian  height ; 
Flushed  were  their  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  double  bright: 
Garlands  of  every  green,  and  every  scent  215 

From  vales  deflowerM,  or  forest-trees  branch-rent, 
In  baskets  of  bright  osier'd  gold  were  brought 
High  as  the  handles  heap'd,  to  suit  the  thought 


(203)  Cancelled  reading,  Sicilian  vintage, 
(ai8->i9)  Cancelled  reading  — 


High  as  the  handles  hcap'd,  of  every  sort 

Of  fragrant  wreath,  that  each  as  he  did  please.. 


:ry  guest ;  that  each,  as  he  did  please, 
I  Might  fancj-fit  his  brows,  silk-pillow'd  ai  his  ease. 

at  wreath  for  Lamia?     What  for  Lyciusf 
I  What  for  ihi.-  sage,  old  Apollonius? 
1  Upon  her  aching  forehead  be  there  hung 
I  The  leave.*  of  willow  and  of  adder's  tongue ; 
1  And  for  the  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for  him 
I  The  th)'rsus,  that  his  watching  eyes  may  swim 
I  Into  forgctfulness ;  and,  for  the  sage. 
I  Lei  spear-grass  and  the  spitefijl  thistle  wage 
I  War  on  his  temples.     Do  not  all  charms  fly 
I  At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy? 

was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven: 
I  We  know  her  woof,  her  texture ;  she  is  given 
I  In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 
I  Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel's  wings, 
I  Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  hne, 
I  Empty  the  haunted  air,  and  gnomcd  mine  — 
I  Unweave  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
I  The  tender-pcrson'd  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade. 


By  her  glad  Lsci 


ting,  in  chief  place. 


Part  il]  LAMIA.  24 1 

Twas  icy,  and  the  cold  ran  through  his  veins; 

Then  sudden  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  pains 

Of  an  unnatural  heat  shot  to  his  heart. 

•'Lamia,  what  means  this?     Wherefore  dost  thou  start? 

••  Know'st  thou  that  man? "     Poor  Lamia  answered  not.  255 

He  gaz'd  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 

Own'd  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 

More,  more  he  gaz'd:  his  human  senses  reel: 

Some  hungry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs ; 

There  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs.  260 

••  Lamia!''  he  cry'd — and  no  soft-ton'd  reply. 

The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 

Grew  hush ;  the  stately  music  no  more  breathes ; 

The  myrtle  sicken'd  in  a  thousand  wreaths. 

By  faint  degrees,  voice,  lute,  and  pleasure  ceased;  265 

A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased. 

Until  it  seem'd  a  horrid  presence  there, 

And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  in  his  hair. 

*♦  Lamia  !  "  he  shriek'd  ;  and  nothing  but  the  shriek 

With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silence  break.  270 

«*  Begone,  foul  dream  !  "  he  cry'd,  gazing  again 

In  the  bride's  face,  where  now  no  azure  vein 

Wander 'd  on  fair-spac'd  temples ;   no  soft  bloom 

Misted  the  cheek ;   no  passion  to  illume 

The  deei>-recessed  vision  :  —  all  was  blight ;  275 

Lamia,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat  a  deadly  white. 

**  Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruthless  man  I 

•*  Turn  them  aside,  wretch  !  or  the  righteous  ban 

*»  Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 

•«  Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences,  280 

•*  May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 

•*  Of  painful  blindness;  leaving  thee  forlorn, 

•*  In  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 

**  Of  conscience,  for  their  long  offended  might, 

•«  For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistries,  285 

•'  Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 

•*  Corinthians  !  look  upon  that  grey-beard  wretch  ! 

•«  Mark  how,  possessed,  his  lashless  eyelids  stretch 

••Around  his  demon  eyes  !     Corinthians,  see! 

••My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency."  290 

•*  Fool !  "  said  the  sophist,  in  an  under-tone 

(354-5)  I^  the  manuscript, 

Wherefore  dost  so  start  ? 
Dost  know  that  Man  ? 

f26o)  Cancelled  reading,  is  for  was. 


LA.'^IA. 


riiTjtT  wiih  conlcTnpl;  which  a  death -nlghing  moan 

Frum  l.;uiui  .iii:.«i:r'ri,  as  heart-slruck  and  lost. 

Hi;  s.iiik  Mi|)iiii.'  Iieside  llic  aching  ghosl. 

■  ^'^)lll  ;   I'ool  1  "  rL'pealed  he,  while  his  eyes  stilt 
§KL-lLiiltd  [lol,  nor  movd ;   >•  from  every  ill 
lift  have  1  preserv'd  thee  to  this  day, 
d  shall  I  sue  Ihee  made  A  serpent's  prey?" 
Lamia  bieaiird  death  l>reath ;  the  sophist's  eye, 
jLikc  a  sharp  spt-ar.  went  through  her  utterly, 
,  cmd,  perccanl,  slinging;   she,  as  wdl 
IAs  jier  n'eak  liaiid  could  any  meaning  tell, 
lAlolion'd  liim  to  bo  silent;   vainly  so, 
IHo  look'd  aiitl  iook'd  again  a  level  —  No  ! 

"Aserpunt!"  echoed  he  j  no  sooner  said, 
BTliau  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanislied; 
lAntI  Lyciim'  arms  were  empty  of  delight, 
IAs  were  hi.«  limh^  of  life,  from  that  same  night. 
BOn  the  high  couch  he  lay!  —  his  friends  came  round  — 
ISupported  him  —  no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found. 
|And,  in  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body  wound. 


ISABELLA; 


OR, 


THE   POT  OF  BASIL. 


A  STORY   FROM   BOCCACCIO. 


[In  a  letter  to  Reynolds  dated  the  27th  of  April  181 8,  Keats  says, 
••  I  have  written  for  my  folio  Shakspeare,  in  which  there  are  the  first 
few  stanzas  of  my  •  Pot  of  Basil.'  1  have  the  rest  here,  finished,  and 
will  copy  the  whole  out  fair  shortly,  and  George  will  bring  it  you. 
The  compliment  is  paid  by  us  to  Boccace,  whether  we  publish  or 
no..."  The  folio  Shakspeare,  now  in  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  hands, 
contains  no  stanzas  of  Isabella^  so  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  were 
only  loose  in  the  book.  Again  on  the  3rd  of  May  181 8,  Keats  writes 
to  Reynolds,  *•!  have  written  to  George  for  the  first  stanzas  of  my 
*  Isabel.'  I  shall  have  them  soon,  and  will  copy  the  whole  out  for 
you."  And,  in  a  letter  to  Bailey  dated  the  loth  of  June,  he  i-ays, 
•*  J  want  to  read  you  my  •  Pot  of  Basil.' "  This  all  points  to  the 
recent  completion  of  the  poem ;  and  Lord  Houghton  records  on  the 
authority  of  Brown  that  it  was  only  just  completed  when  the  friends 
started  on  their  Scotch  tour  in  June.  On  the  14th  of  February  18 19, 
he  promised  to  send  the  poem  out  to  his  brother  George,  with  other 
recent  work.  It  is  necessary  to  be  particular  about  this  point,  be- 
cause Leigh  Hunt  when  reviewing  iMtnia,  Isabella,  &c.,  made  the 
unaccountable  statement  (see  Appendix)  that  the  poems  in  this 
volume  **were  almost  all  written  four  years  ago,  when  the  author 
was  but  twenty."  The  allusion  to  Boccaccio,  Lord  Houghton  ex- 
plains by  telling  us  that  Keats  and  Reynolds  projected  a  volume  of 
tales  versified  from  that  author.  Two  by  Reynolds  were  published 
in  The  Garden  of  Florence y  &c.  (1821).     In  view  of  the  unachieved 
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c  of  joint  authorship,  Ihe  following  sentences  from  the  Preface 

■tiolils's  volume  should  stand  associated  with  Isabella:  — 

he  stories  from  Boccacio  (The  Garden  of  Florence,  and  The 

Bye  of  Provence)  were  to  have  been  associated  with  tales  from  the 

source,  intended  to  have  been  written  by  a  friend;  —  but  ill- 

n  his  part,  and   distracting   engagements   on    mine,   prevented 

n  accomplishing  our  plan  at  the  lime;  and  Death  now,  to  my 

iorrow,  has  frustrated  it  for  ever!     He,  who  is  gone,   was  one 

very  kindest  friends  I  possessed,  and  yet  he  was  not  kindei 

■laps   to   me,    than    to   others.     His   intense    mind   and   powerful 

would,  1   truly  believe,  have  done  ihe  world  some  service,  had 

Blife  been  spared  —  but  he  was  of  too  sensitive  a  nature  —  and  thus 

LS  destroyed  !     One  story  he  completed,  and  that  is  to  me  now 

ost  pathetic  poem  in  existence  !  " 

s  likely  enough  that  Keats  copied  out  Isabella  as  he  intended. 
|the  friend  who  wrote  this  about  it  after  all  was  over.  But  as  yet 
re  not  succeeded  in  tracing  any  complete  manuscript  of  the 
Mr.  R.  A.  Potts  possesses  what  would  seem  to  be  two  irag- 
i  of  the  original  draft.  This  manuscript  is  of  Stanias  xxx 
,,  exclusive  of  Stanza  XXXIi ;  two  leaves,  one  shorter  than  the 
'  by  Ihe  length  of  a  stania,  written  upon  both  sides  of  the 
r.  and  probably  having  lost  stanza  xxxii  with  stanza  xxix  at 
I  back   of  il    by  a   stroke   of   those    generous   .sci-tsars    wherewith 
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OK, 


THE    POT   OF   BASIL. 


I. 

FAIR  Isabel,  poor  simple  Isabel! 
Lorenzo,  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eye  ! 
They  could  not  in  the  self-same  mansion  dwell 
Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady ; 
They  could  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how  well 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by ; 
They  could  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep 
But  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

II. 

With  every  morn  their  love  grew  tenderer, 
With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still ; 

He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden  stir, 
But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill ; 

And  his  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 
To  her,  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill ; 

Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  his  name, 

She  spoilt  her  half-done  broidery  with  the  same. 


III. 

He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch. 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes; 

And  from  her  chamber- window  he  would  catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon  spies ; 

And  constant  as  her  vespers  would  he  watch. 
Because  her  face  was  turn'd  to  the  same  skies ; 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  outwear, 

To  hear  her  morning-step  upon  the  stair. 
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IV. 
A  whole  loni;  month  of  May  ia  this  sad  plight 

Made  llii^ir  cheeks  paler  by  the  break  of  June; 
"  To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight, 

'■  To-morrow  will  1  ask  my  lady's  boon."  — 
•'  O  may  1  never  see  another  night, 

'•  Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  lune,"  — 
So  sjiake  ihcy  to  their  pillows ;   but,  alas, 
Honeylcss  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass  j 

V. 

Until  sweet  Isabella's  untouch'd  cheek 
Fell  sick  within  the  rose's  just  domain. 

Fell  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  who  doth  seek 
By  every  lull  to  cool  her  infant's  pain  : 

"  How  ill  she  ia."  said  he,   '■  I  may  not  speak, 
■■  And  yet  1  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  plain : 

■■If  looks  speak  love-laws,  1  will  drink  her  tears, 

■■  And  at  the  least  'twill  startle  off  her  cares." 

VIII. 

"O  Isabella.  I  can  half  perceive 

"That  1  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear; 
**  If  Ihou  didst  ever  any  thing  believe, 

"  Ilelieve  how  I  love  ihee,  believe  how  near 
*•  My  soul  is  to  its  doom :   I  would  not  grieve 

"  Thy  hand  by  unwelcome  pressing,  would  nu 
"  Thine-  eyes  by  gazing;   but  1  cannot  live 
■'  Anotlier  night,  and  not  my  passion  shrive. 

IX. 

"  Love  !  thou  art  leading  me  from  wintry  cold, 
"  Lady  !  thou  leadest  mc  to  summer  clime, 

"And  I  musi  taste  the  blossoms  that  unfold 
'•  In  its  ripe  warmth  Ihi.s  gracious  morning  tin 

So  said,  his  erewhile  timid  lips  grew  bold, 
And  puesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme; 

Great  bliss  was  with  them,  and  great  happiness 

Grew,  like  a  lusty  flower  in  June's  caress. 


Parting  they  seem'd  to  tread  upon  the  air. 
Twin  roses  by  the  lephyr  blown  apart 

Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart. 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  fair 
Sang,  of  delicious  love  and  honey'd  dart ; 

He  nhh  light  steps  went  up  a  western  hill. 

And  bade  the  sun  farewell,  and  joy'd  his  fill. 


XI, 

All  close  they  met  again,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  plea.sant  veil. 

All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  Its  pleasant  veil. 

Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk, 

Unknown  of  any,  free  from  whispering  talc. 

Ah  !  beiler  had  it  been  for  ever  so. 

Than  idle  ears  should  pleasure  in  their  woe. 
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XII. 

Were  Ihey  unhappy  then? —  It  cannot  be  — 
Ton  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been  shed. 

Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  them  in  fee. 
Too  much  of  pity  after  they  are  dead. 

Too  Tinany  doleful  stories  do  we  see, 

Wliose  matter  in  bright  gold  were  best  be  read; 

Kxeepi  in  sucii  a  page  where  Theseus'  spouse 

Ovi^r  the  pathless  waves  towards  him  bows. 

XIII. 

But.  for  the  general  award  of  love, 

The  tittle  sweet  doth  kill  much  bitterness; 

Though  Uido  silent  is  in  under-grove. 
And  l.sabella's  was  a  great  distress. 

Though  young  Loren/o  in  warm  Indian  clove 
Was  not  embalm'd,  this  truth  is  not  the  less 

Even  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring-bowers, 

Know  there  is  richest  juice  in  poison- flowers. 

XVI. 
Why  were  they  proud?     Because  tnelr  marble  founts 

Gush'd  with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's  tears?  — 
Why  were  they  proud?     Because  fair  orange-mounts 

Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  lazar  stairs?  — 
Why  were  they  pioud?      Because  red-lin'd  accounts 

Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years?  — 
Why  were  they  proud?  again  we  ask  aloud, 
Why  in  the  name  of  Glory  were  they  proud? 


XVII. 

Yet  were  these  Florentines  as  self-retired 
In  hungry  pride  and  gainful  cowardice, 

As  two  close  Hebrews  in  that  land  inspired, 
Pal'd  in  and  vineyarded  from  beggar-spies ; 

The  hawks  of  ship-mast  forests  —  the  untired 
And  pannier'd  mules  for  ducats  and  old  lies- 

Quick  cat's-paws  on  the  generous  stray-away, — 

Great  wits  in  Spanish,  Tuscan,  and  Malay. 


XVIII. 

How  was  it  these  same  ledger-men  could  spy 

Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nest? 
How  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 

A  straying  from  his  toil?     Hot  Egypt's  pest 
Into  their  vision  covetous  and  sly  I 

How  could  these  money-bags  see  east  and  west?— 
Yet  so  they  did  —  and  every  dealer  fair 
Must  see  behind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare. 


XIX. 

O  eloquent  and  famed  Boccaccio  I 

Of  thee  we  now  should  ask  forgiving  boon. 

And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  ihey  blow. 
And  of  thy  roses  amorous  of  the  moon. 

{xvtil)  ll  maybe  questioned  whether  lines  ■>'  '^'^  smnc 
with  Unit.  Inla,  however,  Is  Ibe  reading  ol  all  editions  wi 
qnainted. 
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And  of  lln-  liilios.  that  do  paler  grow 

Noiv  lliey  can  no  more  hear  th)'  ghiltern's  tune, 
For  vtniuring  syllables  that  ill  lieseera 
Tlie  quiet  gltwins  of  such  a  piteous  Iheme. 

XX. 

Craut  ihou  a  pnrdon  here,  and  then  the  tale 
Shall  move  on  soberly,  as  it  is  meet; 

There  is  no  other  crinjc,  no  mad  assail 

To  iiiake  old  prose  in  modern  rhyme  more  sweet  1 

lliil  it  is  done  —  succeed  the  verse  or  fail  — 
To  honour  Ihee,  and  thy  gone  spirit  greet ; 

To  hlLMd  ihee  as  a  verse  in  English  tongue, 

All  echo  of  ihee  in  the  north-wind  sung. 

XXI. 

These  brethren  having  found  by  many  sign* 
What  love  Lorenio  for  their  sister  had. 

And  how  she  lov'd  him  too,  each  uncontineB 
His  hitler  thoughts  to  other,  well  nigh  mad 

That  he.  the  ser\-ant  of  their  trade  designs, 
lihould  in  their  sister's  love  be  blithe  and  glad, 

ISABELLA. 

Of  the  garden -terrace,  towards  him  they  bent 

Their  footing  through  the  dews;  and  lo  httn  said, 

"  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  content, 

"  Lorenzo,  and  we  are  most  loth  to  invade 
■*  Calm  s|>eculalion  ;   but  if  you  are  wise, 
*'  Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  is  in  the  skies. 


XXIV. 

"  To-day  we  purpose,  aye,  this  hour  we  mount 

"  To  spur  three  leagues  towards  tlie  Apennine; 
"  Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  llie  hot  sun  couat 

"  His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine." 
Lorenzo,  courteously  as  he  was  wont, 

[k)w'd  a  fair  greeting  lo  these  serpents'  whine; 
And  went  in  h;inte,  to  get  in  readiness. 
With  belt,  and  spur,  and  bracing  huntsman's  dress. 


XXV. 

And  as  he  to  the  court-yard  iiass'd  along. 
Each  third  step  did  he  pause,  and  lislen'd  oft 

If  he  could  hear  his  lady's  matin-song. 
Or  the  light  whisper  of  her  footstep  soft ; 

And  as  he  thus  over  his  passion  hung. 
He  heard  a  lau){li  full  musical  aloft  \ 

When,  looking  up.  he  saw  her  features  bright 

Smile  through  an  in-door  lattice,  all  delight. 


XXVI. 
"  Love,  Isabel ! "  said  he,  "  I  was  in  pain 

"  Lest  I  should  miss  to  bid  thee  a  good  morrow: 
"  Ah  !  what  if  1  should  lose  thee,  when  so  fain 

"  I  am  to  stifle  all  the  heavy  sorrow 

(XXIV]  Hum  cites  ilie  "ciqiti^iie  mvlaphor"  of  lines  j  and  4  as  an  instance  ii 
which  Keats  ■■ovcr-infurnis  the  otuiision  or  the  speaker."  Bui  I  riouhl  whether  i 
ii  fair  to  class  this  kin  J  ol "  ovrr-intomiing  "  rs  an  error.  [I  pvoptcol  tliis  kind  or 
to  be  denied  one  eleinenl  of  poetry,  Ilicy  niusi  Iw  denied  anoilicr;  and  it  Is  scarcel 
more  strange  10  Rnd  die  vile  brethren  of  Isabella  talking  in  metaphor  ihsn  to  fin< 


"  Of  a  poor  three  hours"  absftnce?  but  we'll  gain 

"  Out  of  Ihe  amorous  dark  what  day  dolh  borrow. 
"  r>ood  bye:  I'll  soon  be  back," —  "Good  bye !"  said  sbc : ' 
Aad  as  he  went  she  chanted  merrily. 


XXVII. 

So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murder'd  man 

Kode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Arno's  Dircam 

Gurgles  through  straitcn'd  banks,  and  still  doth  fail 
Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 

Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.     Sick  and  wan 
The  brothers'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seem, 

Lorenzo's  flush  with  love.  — They  pasa'd  the  water 

Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 


XXVI II. 

ere  was  Lorenzo  slain  and  buried  in, 
rhi;re  in  ih.il  fore-st  did  his  great  love  cease; 
;  when  a  soul  dolh  thus  its  freedom  win, 
t  aches  in  loneliness  —  is  ill  at  peace 
As  the  break-covert  blood-hounds  of  such  sin ; 
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She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be ; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  came  on, 
And  then,  instead  of  love.  O  misery  ! 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone: 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see. 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan, 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air. 
And  on  her  couch  low  munnuring  "Where?  O  where?" 

XXXI. 

But  SelAshness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not  long 

Its  fierj-  vigil  in  her  single  breast : 
She  fretted  for  the  golden  hour,  and  hung 

Upon  the  time  with  feverish  unrest  — 
Not  long  —  for  soon  into  her  heart  a  throng 

Of  higher  occupants,  a  richer  zest. 
Came  tragic ;   passion  not  to  be  subdu'd. 
And  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  rude. 


XXX 11. 
Itt  the  mid  days  of  autumn,  on  their  eves 

The  breath  of  Winter  comes  from  far  away. 
And  the  sick  west  continually  bereaves 

Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roundelay 
Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves, 

To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 
From  his  north  cavern.     So  sweet  Isabel 
By  gradual  decay  from  beauty  fell, 

\XXX)  The  manuscripi  ri.-ails  wrpi  for  wtefi  in  line  i ;  and  line 
What  might  havu  bwn  loo  plainly  did  she  sec. 
(XXXI)  In  lines  a  and  3  ihe  manuscript  shows  the  cancelled  re 
lis  fiery  vigil  in  her  native  Mind 
For  joy  cscap'd  she  mourn'd. 
I*  lines  7  and  8  ihere  is  ihe  rejected  reading — 

Passions  not  to  be  subdued 
Eialling  her  lo  paticnl  Fanilnde» 
and  again  — 

A  yearning  for  her  Love. 


ISABELLA. 

XXXIll. 

Because  Lorenzo  c3me  not.     Oftenlimes 

Shu  .isk'd  her  brothers,  ^¥ilh  an  eye  aJ!  pale, 

Slriviii^  lu  be  ilsulf,  what  dungeon  dimes 

Could  kcL-p  him  off  so  long?     They  spake  a  tale 

Time  after  time,  to  quiet  her.     Their  crimes 
Came  on  them,  like  a  smoke  from  Hinnom's  vale; 

And  every  night  in  dreams  they  groan'd  aloud. 

To  see  iheir  sister  in  her  snowy  shroud. 

XXXIV. 

And  she  h:id  died  in  drowsy  ignorance, 
Dut  Tor  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  than  all; 

U  came  like  a  fierce  potion,  drunk  bv  chance, 
Whieli  .saves  a  sick  man  from  Ihe  fcather'd  psll 

For  some  few  gasping  moments ;   like  a  lance, 
Waking  an  InSian  from  his  cloudy  hall 

With  cniel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  again 

Sense  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and  brain. 

x.vxv. 
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Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  lute 
From  his  lorn  voice,  and  past  his  loamed  ears 
Had  made  a  miry  channel  for  his  tears. 

XXXVI. 
Strange  sound  it  was,  when  the  pale  shadow  spake; 

For  there  was  striving,  in  its  piteous  tongue. 
To  spuak  as  when  on  earth  it  was  awake. 

And  Isabella  on  its  music  hung: 
Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremuloas  shake. 

As  in  a  palsied  Druid's  haq>  unstrung ; 
And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghostly  under-song. 
Like  hoarse  night-gusts  sepulchral  briars  among. 

XXXVII. 

Its  eyes,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dewy  bright 

With  love,  and  kept  .ill  phantom  fear  aloof 
From  the  poor  girl  by  magic  of  their  light, 

The  while  it  did  unthread  the  horrid  woof 
Of  the  late  darken'd  time,  —  the  murderous  spile 

Of  pride  and  avarice,  —  the  dark  pine  roof 
In  the  forest,  —  and  the  sodden  turfed  dell, 
Where,  without  any  word,  from  slabs  he  fell. 

XXXVIII. 

Saying  moreover,  "  Isabel,  my  siveel  ! 

'•  Red  whortie -berries  droop  above  my  head, 
"  And  a  large  flint-Wone  weighs  upon  my  feet ; 

"  Around  me  beeches  and  high  chestnuts  shed 
' '  Their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts ;  a  sheep-fold  bleat 

■'  Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed : 

(xxxvi)  In  line  i  there  i»  the  cancelled  leaAmg  Slran^-i  7kii  t/u soKntI ;  AXiA  foot 
for  fale  stiinds  in  the  manuscript.  l,inc  5  opens  with  niiini  thm  iva!  m  it,  and 
did  open  witli  And  lAtrt  ivas  Lavi  in  li.    Line  7  begins  with  But  in  the  manuscript. 

(XXXVII)  The  manuscript  reads  Aan  in  line  3. 

(xxxvin)  In  line  6,  inslead  of  river,  the  manuscript  reads  Ano  (for  Amo)  ;  and 
the  final  couplet  is  — 

Go  shed  a  tear  upon  my  helhcr  bloom 

No  doubt  /  should  Ik  •!  ;  but  /  is  very  plainly  written. 
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•■  Go.  slitd  one  tear  upon  my  healher-bloom, 
■■  And  it  shall  tomfort  me  within  the  tomb. 

XXX IX. 

"  I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas !  alas  ! 

■■  Upon  tht  skirts  of  hutnan-nalure  dwelling 
*■  Alone :  I  chant  alone  the  holy  mass, 

'■  While  linle  sounds  of  life  are  round  me  knelling, 
"  And  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  fieldward  pass, 

■'  And  many  a  diapel  bell  the  hour  is  telling. 
"  Paining  me  through :   those  sounds  grow  strange  to  me. 
"  And  ihou  art  distant  in  Humanity. 

XL. 

■'  1  Vnow  what  was,  I  feel  fvUl  well  what  is, 
■■  And  1  should  rage,  if  spirits  could  go  mad; 

"  Though  I  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss, 

>■  That  paleness  warms  my  grave,  as  though  I  had 

"  A  Seraph  tliiwen  from  the  bright  abyss 

•■  Tr)  Ih-  riiv  -iimuse;   Ihy  paleness  makes  me  glad; 

"  Thy  l...u.!^  i:.,>-v.s  upon  me.  and  1  feel 

ISABELLA. 


XLII. 


•'  Ha !  ha ! "  said  she,  '•  I  knew  not  this  hard  Bfc, 
"  I  ihought  ihe  worst  was  simple  misery ; 

'•  1  thought  some  Fate  with  pleasure  or  with  strife 
"  Portion'd  us  —  happy  days, or  else  to  die; 

"  llui  there  is  crime  —  a  brother's  bloody  knife  ! 
"  Sweet  Spirit,  thou  hasl  school'd  my  infancy: 

"  I'll  visit  thee  for  this,  and  kiss  thine  eyes, 

'■  And  greet  thee  morn  and  even  in  the  skies." 

XLIII. 
When  the  ^tll  morning  came,  she  had  devised 

How  she  might  secret  to  the  forest  hie ; 
How  she  might  find  the  day,  so  dearly  prized. 

And  sing  to  It  one  latest  lullaby ; 
How  her  short  .ibsence  might  be  unsurmised. 

While  she  the  inmost  of  the  dream  would  try. 
Resolv'd,  she  took  with  her  an  aged  nurse. 
And  went  into  that  dismal  forest-hearse. 


XLIV. 
See,  as  they  creep  along  the  river  side, 

How  she  doth  whisper  to  that  aged  Dame, 
And,  after  looking  round  the  champaign  wide. 

Shows  her  a  knife "  What  feverous  hectic  flame 

"  Burns  in  thee,  child  ?  — -  What  good  can  thee  betide, 

"  Thai  thou  should'st  smile  again? "  —  The  evening  laniei 
And  they  had  found  Loren«)'s  earthy  bed ; 
The  flint  was  there,  the  berries  at  his  head. 


XLV. 

Who  hath  not  loiter'd  in  a  green  church-yard. 
And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  demon-mole. 

Work  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel  hard, 
To  see  scull,  coffin'd  bones,  and  funeral  stele; 

Pitying  each  form  that  hungry  Death  hath  man-'d. 
And  filling  it  once  more  with  human  soul? 

Ah !  this  is  holiday  to  what  was  felt 

When  Isabella  by  Lorenzo  knelt. 


XLVI. 
inXa  the  fresh-thrown  mould,  aa  though 
ici^  did  fully  all  its  secrets  [ell ; 
;  saw.  as  other  eyes  would  know 
lis  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well; 
iiunlL-rous  spot  she  seem'd  to  grow, 
ii  nalive  lilly  of  the  dell: 
her  knife,  all  sudden,  she  began 
re  fervently  than  misers  can. 


XLVII. 

Soon  she  lum'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 
IlcT  silk  had  play'd  in  purple  phantasies, 

She  kjss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone, 
And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 

And  freezes  utterly  unto  the  bone 

Those  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant's  crii 

Thi'n  'gan  she  work  again ;   nor  stay'd  her  ca 
L  to  throw  back  at  limes  her  veiling  hair. 


ISABELLA. 


XLIX. 


Ah  !  wherefore  all  this  wormy  circumstance? 

Why  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb  so  long? 
O  for  Ihe  gentleness  of  old  Romance, 

The  simple  plaining  of  a  minslrel's  song ! 
Fair  reader,  at  the  old  tale  talce  a  glance. 

For  here,  in  truth,  it  doth  not  well  belong 
To  speak  ;  —  O  turn  ihee  to  the  very  tale. 
And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 

L. 
With  duller  steel  than  the  Persian  sword 

They  cut  away  no  formless  monster's  head. 
But  one,  whose  gentleness  did  well  accord 

With  death,  as  life.     The  ancient  harps  have  said. 
Love  never  dies,  but  lives,  immortal  Lord  : 

If  Love  impersonate  was  ever  dead, 
Pale  Isabella  kiss'd  it,  and  low  moan'd. 
Twas  love;  cold,  — dead  indeed,  but  not  dethron'd. 

LI. 
In  anxious  secrecy  tliey  took  it  home, 

And  then  the  prize  was  all  for  Isabel: 
She  calm'd  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb. 

And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell 
Pointed  each  fringed  lash ;  the  smeared  loam 

With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well. 
She  drench'd  away ;  —  and  still  she  comb'd,  and  kept 
Sighing  all  day  —  and  still  she  kiss'd,  and  wept. 

LII. 
Then  in  a  silken  scarf,  —  sweel  with  the  dews 

Of  precious  flowers  pluck'd  in  Araby, 
And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze 

Through  ihe  cold  serpent-pipe  refreshfully,  — 
She  wrapp'd  it  up;  and  for  its  tomb  did  choose 

A  garden-pot,  wherein  she  laid  il  by, 

(X\AX)  "The  TCiy  lale"  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  for  such  ai 
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And  covet"d  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it  set 
Swctt  Basil,  which  her  tears  kepi  ever  wet. 

LIII. 
And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  sun, 

And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees. 
And  she  forgot  Ihe  dells  where  waters  run. 

And  -ihe  forgiit  the  chilly  autumn  breeie; 
Shi-  li.iil  nil  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done, 

Aiiil  :Ih'  ni'W  morn  she  saw  not :  but  in  peace 
\h<u-  .»,.r  hvr  sweet  Basil  evermore. 
And  iiioi,ien'd  il  with  tears  imto  the  core. 

LIV. 
And  so  she  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tears. 

.  Whence  thick,  and  green,  and  beautiful  it  grew. 
So  that  it  smelt  more  balmy  than  its  peers 

or  iiasil-tufts  in  Florence  ;  for  il  drew 
Nurture  besides,  and  life,  from  human  fears. 

From  the  fast  mouldering  head  there  shut  from  view: 
So  that  the  jeivel,  safely  caskeled. 

ISABELLA. 

Through  bronzed  lyre  in  tragic  order  go. 
And  touch  (he  strings  into  a  mystery; 

Sound  mournfully  upon  the  winds  and  low; 
For  simple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be 

Among  the  dead  :  She  withers,  like  a  palm 

Cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy  balm. 

LVII. 
O  leave  the  paJm  to  wither  by  itself; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dying  hour!  — 
U  may  not  be  —  those  Baaliles  of  pelf, 

Her  brethren,  noted  the  continual  shower 
From  her  dead  eyes ;  and  many  a  curious  elf, 

Among  her  kindred,  wonder'd  thai  such  dower 
Of  youth  and  beauty  should  be  thrown  aside 
By  one  mark'd  out  to  be  a  Noble's  bride. 

LVllI. 
And,  furthermore,  her  brethren  wonder'd  much 

Why  she  sat  drooping  by  the  Basil  green, 
And  why  it  flourish 'd,  as  by  magic  touch  ; 

Greatly  they  wonderM  what  the  thing  might  mean) 
They  could  not  suR'ly  give  belief,  that  such 

A  very  nothing  would  have  power  to  wean 
Her  from  her  own  fair  youth,  and  pleasures  gay. 
And  even  remembrance  of  her  love's  delay. 

LIX. 
Therefore  they  watch'd  a  time  when  they  might  siA 

This  hidden  whim  \   and  long  they  watch'd  in  vain: 
For  seldom  did  she  go  to  chapel-shrift, 

And  seldom  felt  she  any  hunger-pain ; 
And  when  she  left,  she  hurried  back,  as  swift 

As  bird  on  wing  to  breast  its  eggs  again ; 
And,  patient  as  a  hen-bird,  sat  her  there 
Beside  her  Basil,  weeping  through  her  hair. 

LX. 
Yet  they  contriv'd  to  steal  the  Basil-pot, 

And  to  examine  it  in  secret  place: 
The  thing  was  vile  with  green  and  livid  Spot, 

And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Lorenzo's  &ce: 


ISABELLA. 

The  giiertlon  of  their  murder  Ihey  had  got. 

And  so  Itft  Florence  in  a  moment's  space, 
Never  10  turn  again.  — Away  they  went, 

LXI. 

O  Melaneholv,  turn  thine  eyes  away  I 
O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despondingly  1 

O  Echo,  Echo,  on  some  other  dav, 

From  i,sk-5  Leibean,  sigh  tous  — Osigh! 

Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your  "  Well-a-way !" 
For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die; 

Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete, 

Now  they  have  la'en  away  her  Basil  sweet, 

LXII. 

Piteous  she  look'd  on  dead  and  senseless  things. 
Asking  for  her  lost  Basil  amorously; 

And  with  melodious  chuckle  in  ihc  strings 
Of  her  lorn  voice,  she  oftentimes  would  cry 

After  ihc  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderings. 

THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 


[In  a  letter  lo  George  Kcais  and  his  wife  dated  the  14th  of  Febni- 
ary  [1819],  Keats  says  that  he  took  with  him  to  Chichester,  where  he 
had  been  slaying  in  January.  ■■  some  of  the  thin  paper,  and  wrote  on 
it  a  little  poem  called  '  St.  Agnes'  Eve,'  which  you  will  have  as  it  is, 
when  I  have  finished  the  blank  part  of  the  rest  for  you."  Lord 
Houghton  says  the  poem  "  was  begun  on  a  visit  in  Hampshire,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  year  [1819],  and  finished  on  his  return  lo 
Hampstead."  On  the  5th  of  September  1S19,  Keats  wrote  to  Taylor 
from  Winchester  that  he  was  "  occupied  in  revising  '  St.  Agnes'  Eve,' 
and  studying  Italian."  The  manuscript  of  Tht  Eve  of  SI.  Agnes, 
wanting  the  first  seven  stanzas,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Locker.  It  was  among  the  relics  which  passed  from  the  late  Joseph 
Severn  to  a  Dr.  Valeriani,  and  which  were  afterwards  bought  and  sold 
by  Messrs.  Sotheran  of  Piccadilly'.  This  manuscript  is  written  in 
double  columns  on  both  sides  of  very  thin  oblong  paper,  presumably 
that  taken  to  Chichester,  and  shows  abundant  and  extensive  revisions 
and  corrections.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  as  a  study  of  a 
great  poet's  way  of  work.  It  is  a  calamity  that  the  opening  stanzas 
are  missing :  it  seems  likely  that  they  were  separated  lo  send  to  the 
publishers  in  connexion  with  Keats's  complaint  that  a  liberty  had  been 
taken  with  the  seventh  stanza.  See  the  note  to  that  stanza.  I  have 
collated  the  text  with  the  manuscript  and  noted  even  variations  of  no 
great  consequence  in  themselves,  in  order  to  give  as  complete  an 
insight  as  possible  into  the  composition  of  this  deservedly  much-prized 
poem.  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  Londtm  Journalias  the  21st  of  January 
1835,  printed  the  whole  poem  with  a  delightful  running  commentary 
between  the  stanzas ;  and  tliis  1  have  transferred  to  the  present  edition 
in  the  shape  of  foot-notes,  after  collating  it  with  the  revision  which  has 
so  prominent  a  place  in  Imagination  and  Fancy.  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  omit  whatever  is  left  out  of  the  revision  ;  but  have 
adopted  the  later  readings  wherever  it  is  clear  that  a  change  was  made 
for  the  simple  sake  of  improvement.  Hunt  opens  his  paper  in  the 
Journal  thus ; 

"  The  reader  should  give  us  three  pearls,  instead  of  three  half- 
pence, for  this   number  of  our  Journal,  for  it  presents  him  with  the 
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)f  Mr.  Keats's  beautiful  poem,  entitled  as  above,  —  to  say  noth* 

3ur  loving  commentary.     We  promised,  some  time  ago,  in  giv. 

itations  from  Thomson's  ■  Castle  of  Indolence,'  to  nail  a  small 

iccasionally  with  ihe  reader,  after  this  fasiiion.     Correspondents 

ori;  tlian  once  reminded  us  of  the  promise :  we  never  lost  sight 

I  and  here  \¥e  redeem   it;  as  we   hope  we   often  shall.      To-day  is 

ve  of  St.  Agnes ;  and  we  thought  we  could  not   lake  a  better  op- 

lity  of  increasing  the  public  acquaintance  with  this  exquisite  pro- 

m.  which  is  foundud  on  the  popular  superstition  connected  with 

ly.     St.  Agnes  was  a  Roman  Virgin,  who  sujfered  martyrdom  in 

Itign  of  Dioclesian.     Her  parents,  a  few  days  after  her  decease, 

laid  to  have  had   a  i-ision  of  her,  surrounded  by  angels,   and  at- 

Kd  by  a  white  lamb,  which  afterwards  became  sacred  to  her.      In 

n^alholic  church  formerly  the  nuns  used  to  bring  a  couple  of  lambs 

Jr  altar  during  mass.     Tlie  superstition  is  (for  we  believe  il  Is  still 

I  found]  that  by  taking  certain  measures  of  divination,  damsels 

Igel  a  sight  of  their  titture  husbands  in  a  dream.     The  ordinary 

seems  to  have  been  by  fasting.     Aubrey  (as  quoted  in  Brand's 

r  Antiquities ')   mentions  another,   which  is,   to  take  a  row  of 

I  and   pull   Ihcm   out  one   by   one,   saying  a  Pater-noster ;   after 

in  gciing  to  bed,  the  dream  is  sure  to  ensue.     Brand  quotes 
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I. 

ST.  AgDes'  Eve  —  Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
Tlie  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  trozea  grass. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  wooUy  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath. 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seera'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death. 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he  saith. 


"  The  owl,  with  aLi  her  fealhers.  is  a-cold. 
or  you  think  her  lo."     In  his  comineiil  on  the  whole  stania  be  again  misquoles 
Ihe  line.     He  says.  "  Whal  a  eoroplcte  fseling  of  winier-iime  is  here.  it^Mher  *ilh 
,an  iniimallon  of^lhosc  Calhotic  elegancies,  ol  which  we  are  lo  have  more  in  Ihe 

The  owl,  wilh  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold. 
Could  he  have  selected  an  image  mote  warm  and  comfortable  in  ilself,  and,  there- 


cled  by  the  season  7    Wc  feel  Ihe  plump,  (ealhery  bird  in 
.pile  ofhisr '  •■ '--'-' "-  "'     --* ■ 


nook,  shivering  in  spite  of  his  natural  household  warmth,  and  s         ^  .._ 

strange  weather.  'I'be  hare  cringing  through  Ihe  chill  grass  is  very  piteous,  and  the 
•  sileni  flock  '  veiy  pilient ;  and  how  quiet  and  gentle,  as  well  as  winterly,  are  all 
Ihese  circumstances,  and  Rt  lo  open  a  quiel  and  gentle  poem  I  The  brcalh  of  Ihe 
pilgrim,  likened  lo  "pious  incense.' completes  them, and  is  a  simile  in  admirable 
'  kieping,'  as  Ihe  painters  call  it :  that  is  lo  say,  is  thoroughly  harmonious  with  it- 
self and  ail  that  is  goins  on.  Thebreaih  of  the  pilgrim  is  visible,  so  is  that  of  a 
censer;  his  object  is  religioos,  and  so  is  Ihe  use  of  the  censer;  the  censer,  after  its 

Young  students  of  poetiV  may,  in  this  image  alone,  see  what  im^nalion  is,  under 
one  of  its  mosi  poetical  forms,  and  how  thoroughly  it  '  tells.'  There  is  no  part  ol 
It  unfitting.     It  IS  not  applicable  in  one  point,  und  Ihe  reverse  in  another. 

In  Ihe  letter  which  Keats  wrote  to  Taylor  almut  an  alteration  made  in  slania  vii 
(which  see)  he  explains  that  he  used  the  word  ^iili  "  to  avoid  the  echo  cold  in  the 
second  line ; "  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  publisher  had  altered  ciiU  to 
celd/  We  may  salel^  assume  thai  the  obsolete  form  a-coidv/as  imported  straight 
from  Shakespeare,  since  in  Keats's  copv  of  ihe  1808  folio  Scene  iv  of  Act  1J[  ol 
Kin^  /jar  bears  evidence  of  having  been  read  shortly  alter  Tom  Keals's  death ; 
ard  the  words  paort  Tarn,  in  the  immediate  neigh Iwurhood  of  Tam'i  a  luld,  are 
underlined,  the  date  Sumdigi  rvnung.  Oil.  4.  iSiS,  lidng  written  alongside  bj 
Keati. 
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s  pmyer  he  sailh,  this  patient,  holy  man; 

^ke.s  his  Ump.  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 
nk  ri-tiirneth.  meagre,  barefoot,  wan, 
ill.'  t  li.i|iil  aisiL'  by  slow  degrees: 
il|.::iri!  ik-^id,  (in  each  side,  seem  to  freeze, 
:>ij'i!  JQ  Ijl.icli.  purgatorial  rails: 
-;,  Lulic^,  praying  in  dumb  oral'ries, 
seih  by ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fells 
■link  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails. 

III. 

fcrthward  lie  tumeih  through  a  Utile  door, 

e  tlirei;  filtps,  ere  Music's  golden  tongue 

ivs  "  'J'he  i^Kun  ot  (he  ihaught,  or  something  tike  i(,  is  in  Da.Tite, 
iks  "t  iUv  ligures  llial  perform  (he  pait  of  BuitainJnc  columtlf  in 
K.  It-  li.id  FL^dd  Dame  in  Mr.  Carey's  Iranslalion.  for  which  he  hud  ■ 
1 1.'  bi  g.in  lo  rend  liim  afterviiirds  In  llaliun,  which  luiguaKe  he  whs 
Eiir{>nsing  i]uickni:&3.  A  friend  of  oun  hau  a  copy  ot  Arloito,  con- 
\'.^  marks  of  his  p4^n.  hut  Ihe  skme  Ihocjghl  may  have  ofiginnlly 
1  as  wtll  as  another.  Perhaps  there  are  few  thai  have  nol  felt  some- 
si'fing  Ihe  figures  upon  lombi.  Here,  however,  for  ihe  tint  lime, 
'"     '   '  '■ '-      d.  and  wiih*lii«fc-"- -      '    ' 
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Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor; 
But  no — drcady  had  his  deathbell  rung; 
The  joys  of  all  his  hfc  were  said  and  sung : 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve ; 
Another  vr.iy  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve, 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to  grieve. 

IV. 

That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft ; 
And  so  it  chanc'd,  fur  many  a  door  was  wide, 
Kron)  hurry  to  and  fro.      Soon,  up  aJofl, 
The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide ; 
The  level  chambi-rs,  ready  with  their  pride. 
Were  glowing;  to  receive  a  thousand  guests ; 
The  carveii  any;i'ls,  ever  eager-ey'd, 
Star'd.  where  upon  ihcir  heads  the  cornice  rests, 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  cross-wise  on  iheir  breasts. 

V. 
At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array. 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  faerily 
The  brain,  new  stulT'd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 

in  general  than  nuliiphyiitUirn  professed,  lir  hicli  imiincllvely  whal  Iheoltiort 
gel  al  bv  long  svuri:hing.  In  iliis  woril '  fl^itiori'il '  b  the  whole  rlieuiy  uf  the  •vcrM 
of  tears';  which  ure  the  Inliuits,  more  or  less  worthy,  i,t  »r:ll^i.iiy  lo  s-^IMove, 
Whenever  we  shed  tears,  we  I.il;e  piiy  on  ouraolvts :  anil  wo  fcel,  (f  wc  do  not  lon- 
fciously  Mv  so,  thai  we  deserve  lo  have  Ihe  pily  Inker.  In  many  ca»«.  Ihr  [illy  Is 
nd  Ihe  sclMovc  not  to  be  construed  unhandaomely.  In  many  olhers,  It  li  Ihe 
reverse:  and  this  is  Ihe  reason  why  selfish  people  are  so  often  found  amonfi  Ihe 
lear^shedders,  and  why  ihey  »*em  never  lo  shed  Ihetn  (or  others.  They  imajtine 
'lemselves  in  Ihe  situation  of  Ihe  olticrs,  as  indeed  the  mosl  j;eneraiH  mutt.  Iicfore 
ley  can  sympaihiie ;  but  the  generous  console  as  well  a*  weep.  Sellitli  tears  are 
iggurilly  of  evertthing  but  themselves.  '  Ftatter'd  to  tears.'  Ves,  the  poor  old  man 
was  niiiv..-d.  bi-  ihe  sweet  music,  lo  think  Ihat  so  swirgt  a  thinj{  was  intended  for  hb 
comliirl  as  we'll  as  for  olhrra.  He  (ell  Ihal  the  mysterious  kindn'.'ss  of  heaven  did 
not  umit  even  his  poor,  old,  sorrv  case,  in  lis  numeroin  woriringiaiHl  visitations  l 
and,  as  he  wishi-dio  live  lunger. he  lji-i;an  to  think  that  hli  wish  was  lobe  allemled 
lo.    He  li^jn  to  consider  how  much  he  had  suffered  —  how  much  he  had  suHtrsd 

Ihan  f.-ie  secnied  lo  have  Uken  him  tat.  Hf-nce.  he  lound  himself  des';rving  td 
tears  and  self-piiv.  and  he  shed  lliem.  and  fell  s-Mihed  b^  hit  puir.  old,  loving  uM. 
Not  undeservedly  eithet;  far  lie  was  a  fuink-'aking  pilgrim,  agrd,  paiieni.  ami 
humb'.e,  and  w  iUingly  sufieied  cold  and  loi!,  loi  the  taJic  uf  tomethiDg  better  Ihas 
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old  romance.     Tliese  let  us  wish  away. 
d  turn,  soul-thoughted,  to  one  Lady  there, 
lu.sf  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 

love,  and  winjj'd  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 
le  had  hc-ard  old  damea  flili  many  times  declare. 

VI. 

ey  lold  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
ung  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
d  soft  adorings  from  (heir  loves  receive 
ion  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night, 

,  supperlesa  lo  bed  they  must  retire, 
d  couch  supine  their  beauties.  liUy  white ; 
ir  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
eaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

VII. 

11  of  this  whim  w.t.^  thoughtful  Madeline: 

e  TTiusie,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain, 

e  scarcely  heard  ;  her  maiden  eyes  divine. 
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VIII 


She  dancM  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short : 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand:  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 
Hoodwink^  with  faery  fancy;  all  amort, 
Save  to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 

IX. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 

She  lingered  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moors. 

Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 

For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors. 

Buttressed  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  implores 

All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 

But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours. 


(VIII)  The  manuscript  shows  the  following  variation : 

She  danc'd  along  with  vague  uncager  eyes 

Her  anxious  mouth  full  pulp'd  with  rosy  thought 
The  hour  was  near  at  hand  —  and  she  sighs... 

but  the  reading  of  the  text  is  substituted  in  the  case  of  lines  2  and  3.  In  line  7  the 
reading  She  was  hoodwink' d  with  fancy  is  superseded  by  that  of  the  text.  The  use 
of  the  old  word  amort  is  peculiarly  happy :  it  is  more  expressivi;  of  deadened  per- 
ception than  any  other  single  word,  and  is  full  of  poetic  associations.  Compare 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  IV,  Scene  III,  line  36  — 

How  fares  my  Kate  ?    What,  sweeting,  all  amort  ? 

also  the  First  Part  oi  King  Henry  IV,  Act  III,  Scene  II,  line  124  — 

What,  all  amort  ?    Rouen  hangs  her  head  for  griefs. 

and  Massinger's  Parliament  of  Love,  Act  IV,  Scene  v,  — 

Jovial!   doctor; 
No,  I  am  all  amort  as  if  I  nad  lain 
Three  days  in  my  grave  already. 

(IX)  Cancelled  manuscript  reading.  She  lingered  fearful  who  might.  In  line  3 
Porphyro  is  cancelled  and  Lionel  substituted,  and  we  read  afre  for  onfre.  After 
Madeline  in  line  4  there  is  a  cancelled  reading  — 

Most  piteous  he  implores 
All  saints, 

and  before  the  reading  of  the  text  was  arrived  at  there  was  a  midway  reading 
Within  the  Portal  Doors,    Line  8  originally  stood,  unfinished, 

'ITiat  he  might  gaze,  —  or  speak,  or  kneel  — 

presumably  completed  in  the  poet's  mind  by  the  words  such  things  have  been. 
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■  might  g.ut  .-iml  worsiiip  all  unseen  ; 
speak,  kntfl,  Itiuch,  kiss  —  in  sooih  such  things  have  been. 


X. 

;nlures  in:   let  no  buzi'd  whisper  tell; 
,es  hf  mufflfd.  or  a  hundred  swords 
^lorm  his  JiL-.trt,  Love's  fev'rous  citadel: 
im.  [hose  diambers  held  barbarijin  hordea, 
n  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 
I  hose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
ainst  his  lineage:  not  one  breast  affords 
II  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 
one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul 


XI. 

,  happy  chance !  the  aged  creature  came, 
BufHing  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 
B  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame, 
Ihiud  a  broad  hall>pillar.  far  beyond 

ind  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland  : 
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XII. 


"  Get  hence  !  gel  Iiencc  !  there's  dwarfish  Hildebrand; 
■■  He  had  a  fever  Jaie,  and  in  the  fit 
■■  Me  cursed  ihci;  and  thine,  Iwth  house  and  land  : 
"  Then  lliere's  ihal  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
"  Moru  1,-iine  for  Ids  uray  hairs  —  Alas  me  !  flit ! 
'■  nil  like  ,1  ghost  aw.iy."  —  "Ah,  Gossip  dear, 
"  We're  safe  enough  ;   here  in  this  arm-chair  sil, 
•■And  lell  nie  how"  —  "Good  Saints!  not  here,  nol  her 
■  Follow  me,  child,  or  cise  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier." 

Xill. 

He  follow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
Hru-:hing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume, 
And  as  she  miLllcr'd  ■  ■  Well-a  —  well-a-day ! " 
He  fotmd  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room. 
Pale,  jattic'd,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
"  Now  tell  me  where  Ls  MadeUne."  said  he, 
"  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
"  Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 
"When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weai-ing  piously." 


d,  and  in  line  a 


There's  oliFranceico  Mendet  not  a  wii  [sic] 
Tamer  for  ell  his  Palsy... 
Another  reading  is 

Thi'n  there's  olii  l^rd  Maurice  Lacey  not  a  wit 

In  line  8  Cond  G.-d!  stands  cancdied  in  favour  of  CiW  .Wir/i/  — and  line  9  oiii^. 
nally  bcijun  FoUme  we  Child  —  hmh.  huih. 
(Xlll)  In  Ihu  manuscriiii,  the  line 

He  followed  her  along  a  passage  dark 
is  cancelled,  and  tlic  rcjding  of  the  text  given.  Line  5  orieinnlly  began  Palt  catt- 
mtHlid.  fbrwliich  Pali  latticed  high  was  sulalituled ;  but  chill  n  not  in  the  iiuinu- 
acript,  wiiicli,  in  tine  7. ic;ids  (Tuoi^for  .ffffWii, aiif I  in  line  S  hpfyfat leertt.  Inline 
9,  db  VKii-Ji  full piomty  is  uioccllud  fur  art  Wfax-ing fiioasly.  Hunt  comnienls  thus : 
■'  The  poet  tloes  nol  make  his  '  Jittlc  inoonlighl  room '  eomfonable,  oljscrvc.  The 
high  lastc  of  the  i-iordium  is  kept  up.  All  is  still  winlry,  Tliere  is  to  be  no 
comfort  in  Ilic  gioem  but  what  is  given  by  love.    All  else  may  lie  left  to  the  cold 
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XIV. 

il.  A};nM!  Ah!  it  h  St.  Agnes'  Eve  — 

I'fl  iiK'ii  uill  murtk-r  upon  holy  days: 

ri>^>u  i.iii-i  hold  water  in  a  wildi's  sieve. 

\,-..|  1.,    Ii.  ^, -lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 

}'<■  i-iiiuiir  <iK   il  fills  me  with  amaze 

':■■  s,,>  ilui'.  I'orphvro!  — St.  Agnes'  Eve! 

-..y<i\  hulp  l  my  lady  fair  Ihe  conjuror  plays 

rhis  very  nighi :  good  angels  lier  deceive  ! 

,  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I've  mickle  time  to  grieve." 

XV. 

:l)i_v  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 

liie  I'orphjro  upon  her  face  dolh  look, 

X  puiitled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 

.a  keepetli  clos'd  a  wondVous  riddle-book, 

.-.pectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 

I  sQon  his  ey<--s  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 

i  lady's  purpose  ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 

rtrs,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold, 
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XVI. 


Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose. 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riol :  then  dotli  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 
"  A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art ; 
"  Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep,  and  dream  - 
"  Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
"  From  wicked  men  like  tliee.     Go,  go  !  —  I  deem 
"  Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst  sei 

XVII. 
"  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  1  swear," 
Quoth  Porphyro :  "  O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 


AfadtiiMt  ailtfp  in  Atr  htd.  ll  is  curious  Ihal  the  crilic  lak«  no  notice  of  til 
stmnge  misuse  of  brook  for  the  sake  of  rhymv.  Pe[lia|>s  llir  suniiment  of  Ihe  won 
boMlk  was  in  Keats's  mind,  as  that  ii  cluarly  Ihe  Rie,aning  of  thu  passage;  .ini 
trsok  was  protiably  written  in  a  kind  of  absence  of  mind. 

(XVI)  The  opening  origin^illy  stood  thus  in  Ihe  manuscript : 

Sudden  a  thought  more  rosy  Ihan  the  rose 

Flush'd  his  young  Check,  and  in  his  puinfle  head 
Madt  tiot  Rcrcc  —  and  then  dnlli  he  pra[K>sc... 
The  revision  of  this  passage  leaves  it  incomplete,  thus  — 
Suddirn  a  rosv  ihouglil 

Heated  liis  Btuw  and  in  his  poinflc  head 

Made  purpk  riol :  then  doth  he  propose^. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  not  supplied  lU  all. 

^d/M/K/iSL-urious:  and  the  word  headv\\eK  I, 

rhyme  in  Ihe  majiuscript,  is  perfectly  legible.  Al  the  close  ol  the  stania  the  manu- 
script reads  first  ^ 

by  Christ  I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  be  the  Youth,, 
and  then 

O  Christ  I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  as  thou  didst  seem  — 
t  tieinf;  finally  altered  lo  Ikil.    There  are  no  lumcd  commas  at  the  end  of  Ihe 

(XVII)  In  the  manuscript,  lines  i  to  4  read  — 

'  1  will  not  harm  lic-r.  by  the  grcal  Si.  Paul ; 

Swear'th  Porphyro,  —  O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  unto  heaven  call 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  1  misplace... 
In  litw  3  Satar'lh  has  been  substituted  for  Says.     1'he  sixth  line  originally  stood 
thus  — 

Good  Angela,  thoti  hearest  how  1  swear  — 
but  th<*  ii  cancelled  for  the  reading  of  the  leit. 
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mv  wp^ik  voifc  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer, 

III'  li(.r  Mill  ringlets  I  displace, 
1,  'AiLli  niiii.in  passion  in  her  face; 
AiU'-Ii.  hflivii;  me  by  these  tears; 

,  wiili  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears, 
L  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang'd  than  wolves  and  bears." 

XVIII. 
!  why  wilt  thou  affrighl  a  feeble  soul? 
y  puor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churclij'ard  thing, 
J\'hosc  [lassing-bcll  may  ere  the  midnight  toll; 
k'hose  priiyers  for  thee,  each  mom  and  evening, 
JVere  never  miss'd."  —  Thus  plaining,  doth  she  briog 
lentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro; 
Bwofiil,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing, 
t  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 

'ie  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe- 


XIX. 

;,  to  lead  him.  in  dose  secrecy, 
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Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespy'd. 
And  win  perhaps  tliat  night  a  peerless  bride. 
While  legion'd  faeries  pac'd  the  coverlet, 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-ey'd. 
Never  on  sucli  a  night  have  lovers  met, 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous  debt. 


XX. 

"  It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  dame; 
*■  All  cales  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
"  Quickly  on  this  feast-night :  by  the  tambour  frame 
'>  Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare, 
"  For  1  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
*'  On  such  a  catering  trust  my  diiiy  head. 
"Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience:  kneel  in  prayer 
"  The  while :  Ah  !  thou  must  needs  liie  lady  wed, 
"  Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead." 


So  sa^ng,  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd ; 

was  the  work  of  nliith  (his  fine  line  was  a  reminiscence;  foi  Ihe  Bllematiire  read- 
iriES  Ihr  demons  and  iii  Demon  |y>in[  lo  iho  two  opening  sentences  of  ihe  section 
on  Muriin,  namely  (I  quote  the  second  edition,  of  1816.  Volume  1,  page  303) : 
"  The  demons,  alarmed  at  the  number  of  vk-iims  which  daily  escaped  iheir  fangs 
since  llie  birlh  of  our  Saviour,  held  a  council  of  war.  It  was  there  resolved  thai 
one  of  their  number  sliould  be  sent  to  the  world  with  instructions  lo  engender  on 
some  virgin  a  chHd.who  mighl  act  as  Iheir  vicegerent  on  earth, and  thus  counlenct 
the  gteiit  plan  that  had  been  laid  for  the  salvation  of  mankind."  As  lo  the  word» 
*  never  on  such  a  night."  &c.,  it  is  presumable  that  they  refer  lo  Ihe  tempest  which, 
according  10  tradition,  passed  over  the  woods  of  Brocoliande  the  night  after  Ihe 

(XX)  In  line  5  And  is  cancelled  in  the  manuscript  in  favour  of  Far.     Of  line  7 
there  are  two  manuscript  readings  — 

But  wait  an  hour's  time  —  and  kneel  in  prayer 
Bui  wait  an  hour's  passing  —  kneel  in  prayer, 
but  the  reading  of  the  text  docs  not  appear. 

(XXI)  Cancelled  readinK  of  the  manuscript  — 

So  saying  she  holibled  out  busily 
And  we  will  pass  the  Lover's  endless  hour; 
The  second  line  b  renritlen  thus  : 

The  Lover's  endlesi 
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Ic  d.-ime  reiurii'd.  and  whbper'd  in  his  ear 
I  follow  her ;   wilh  agc'd  eyes  agiiast 
km  fright  of  dim  espial.      S^fe  at  last, 
Irough  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
u  mnidi;n'!i  chamber,  silken,  hush'd,  and  chaste; 

ire  Porjihyro  took  covert,  pleas'd  amain. 

or  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her  biain. 

XXII. 

fall'ring  hand  upon  the  balustrade, 

Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
:^n  Madtjiine,  St.  Agnes'  channed  maid, 
_^e,  like  a  mi.'^sion'd  spirit,  unaware: 
Bth  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care. 


r/,a/  is 

sabslilulEd  for  whal  seem*  lo  have  been  auy  i-iiiM.    Lin 

e  6  Etoad 

.lly- 

ThrouKli  loneliest  passaga  and  Ihey  gain'd. 

inrt  'fa, 

I  being  at 

□  i]gh  lonely  oaken  teller 
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She  turn'd.  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.      Now  prepare, 
Young  PorplijTO,  for  gazing  on  that  bed ; 
She  comes,  slie  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray'd  and  Jled. 

XXIU. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died : 
She  clos'd  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  uf  the  air,  and  visions  wide : 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side  ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her  dell. 


I  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imag'ries 

n  in  this  wonderful  stania  till  he  come 
as  a  line  of  ballad  meire: 
Her  barren  liiroal  in  vain  and  die  hcart-slifled  in  her  dell ; 
barrtit  and  in  vait  have  both  been  cancelled,  but  u  vain  has  been  reinserted. 
Hunt  says  of  Ihe  second  line.  "This  is  a  verse  in  the  tnstc  of  Chaucer,  full  o(  minute 

Sace  and  truth.    The  smoke  of  the  wa»  taper  leemi  almost  as  eiherial  and  fair  as 
e  moonlight,  and  both  suit  each  other  and  Ihe  heroine.    Bui  what  a  love!]'  line  is 

Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side 
And  the  nighiingale  I  how  touching  the  simik-l  iho  heart  a  'longucless  nighiingale.' 
dying  in  the  bed  of  ihe  bosom.  What  thorough  sweetness,  and  perfection  of  lovely 
imagery!  How  one  delicacy  is  heaped  upon  anoihfr!  But  for  a  burst  o(  Tidiness, 
noiseless,  coloured,  suddenly  enriching  Ihe  moonlight,  as  if  a  door  of  heaven  were 
opened,  read  the  stanza  that  follows." 

Ixxn)  This  sumptuous  pastiKge  occupied  the  poet's  care  very  considerably. 
The  following  opening  stands  cancelled  In  the  manuscript : 
A  Casement  tripptc  arch'd  and  diamonded 

With  many  coloured  glass  fronted  Ihe  Moon 

In  midst  w[h]eieof  a  shirejldcd  scutcheon  shed 

High  blushing  gules ;  she  kneeled  sainllv  down 

And  inly  prnved  for  grace  and  heavenly  lioon ; 

The  blood  red  gules  fell  on  her  silver  cross 

■rof:  and  line  4  originall] 
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-;,  .mil  iliiuirs,  nnd  bunches  of  knol-grass, 
II.  i.iiio.s  of  quainl  di;vlce, 

.inil  splendid  dyes, 
■_,  I  ■  ^  i.k-ep-damask'd  wings; 

lIi..  iiii-.l'..   ;ii..Lii;  thousand  heraldries, 
ili^ht  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
[tided  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 

XXV. 

n  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 

Id  threw  warm  gxiles  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 

1  down  she  knell  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon  ; 

All  Earlanded  with  carvrn  Imoeeiies 
Of  fruiis  and  trailing  floweis  and  sunny  com ; 

va5  rc]i.>fied  llie  ihird  line  was  amended  ihu*  — 

Of  fnirls  and  flowers  and  flunny  com  e.iis  parch'd ; 

<pal5  noticed  ihaiwr*  did  not  rhyme  with  iigh.anil  meant  loll: 

llxeit:  was  a.  casement  h)gb  and  triple  arch'd  ; 
no  tmce  of  Ihls  in  the  manuscripl.    In  (he  siasut  as  finally 
following  cancelled  rending  of  lines  f>  Ac  — 
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Rase-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven :  —  Porphyro  grew  feint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 


Anan  his  heart  revives :  her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  ils  wrealht^d  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 

the  gorgeous  painted  winiloiv,  completes  the  exceeding  and  unique  beauty  of  (hii 

K'ciure,  —  oni:  ilial  wilJ  for cvur stand  byilself  in  pOEliy.man  addition  In  Itic  slock. 
«ould  have  struck  a  glow  onihelace  otShakspeate  himself.  He  might  haveput 
Imogen  or  Opliulia  under  siicli  a  shrine.  How  proper,  as' »ell  as  prrttv,  the 
heraldic  term  gale!,  considering  the  oeeasion.  Mid  would  not  have  been  a  fiiiicth 
part  so  good.  And  uilh  what  I'lvt^inl  luxury  liu  touches  tlie  'silver  cross'  with 
'amethyst,'  and  the  fiir  human  hands  with  'rose  colours.'llie  kin  of  llieir  carnation  I 
The  lover's  growing '  bint '  is  one  of  the  few  inequalities  which  arc  to  be  found  in 

.L_  , i.._.:^.jj  of  this  gn-at.  but  young  and  over-sensitive  poet     He  had,  at 

ngthis  poem,  the  seeds  ofa  mottaHIIness  in  him, and  he.  doubl- 
i  also  deeply  in  love ;  and  extreme  sensibility 
slrii^led  in  him  with  a.  great  understanding."  The  fainlness  was  not  such  a  mat- 
ter uTaccident  as  Hunt  seems  to  have  supposed :  see  remarks  in  the  Preface.  The 
colouring  ollhe  sl.iniahas  been  frequently  eriiidied  on  the  ground  that  the  moon's 
light  is  not  really  strong  enough  to  transfer  to  an  olijecl  the  colours  of  a  ;>uinlcd 
uindow  Tlic  go«d  unscientific  Hunt  was  wiser  in  his  grnerjlion  tlian  to  note  this 
OB  a  flaw:  perhaps  he  even  felt  tlie  higher  truth  lliat  there  was  a  rich  propriety  in 

bold  to  sav  that,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  he  could  not  have  found  a  more  splen- 
did expedicnl  wlicreby  lo  mark  the  propitiousnuss  of  meek  St.  Agnes. 
(XXVI)  The  first  opening  of  this  siania  In  the  manuscript  is — 
But  soon  his  heart  revives  —  her  prayers  said 
Shela  -  -  '■-" -■' 


She  strip 

Unclasps  \ 

And  twis 

IS  her  hair  of  all 

its  wreathed  pearl 
upon  her  head... 

Before  this  wi 
The  next  essi 

«  struck  out 

Ihtd ptarlvias  altei 

Of  all  its 
Unclasps  \. 

is  hean  revives- 
wreathed  pearl 
ler  warmed  jewe 
the  boddice  fro 

—  her  praying  done 
she  strips  her  hair 
■Is  one  by  one 

and  this  last  line  is  altered 

[several  times.  1 

hus- 

Loosens  h. 
Her... 

?r  bursting  boddice._ 

•I  Hod  dice  lace.  51  rings... 

;r  Boddice,  and  her  bosom  bare_ 

er  fragrant  boddice  and  dolh  tiare 

tDlMlutall 

is  struck  out 

and  a  fresh  star 

t  made,  thus  — 
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mcl]  jewels  o 


:l  Ijoddice ;  by  degrees 
I  .laiEc  crcfjis  rustling  to  her  knees: 
i|r[i.  like  a  inunnaid  in  sea-weed, 
a^hik-  slii;  dri;ams  awake,  and  sees, 
,  fair  St.  At;[ies  in  her  bed, 
not  look  belilnd,  or  all  the  charm  is  fli 


trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
■t  of  wakeful  swoon,  pcqilex'd  she  lay, 


'^e/^^ 


Bal  iBOH  in  line  U/rtii  fijr  ttript  in 
re  struck  out  for  the  reading — 


iweel  iiuire  fulls  lighl. 

■s  plact'  Id  crgtpi  dfmm  hy,  wbich  probably  indict 
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Until  the  poppled  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away; 
Flown,  tike  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 


XXVIII. 
Slol'n  to  this  paiadise,  aad  so  entranced, 

PorphjTO  gaz'd  upon  her  empty  dress, 
And  listen'd  lo  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wnke  into  a  slumberous  tenderness ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless. 
And  brcalh'd  himself:   then  from  the  closet  crept. 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness, 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stept. 
And  Iween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo!  —  how  fast  she  slept. 

"Can  llie  Iwautiful  go  beyond  this?  I  nevei  saw  ii.  An<i  how  Ihv  ira.igcTj' 
rises!  Flown  like  a  MflH^-M  — Blissfully  ^otm'rf— Ciaap'd  like  a  missal  in  aland 
of  Pagans:  Ihat  is  10  say.  where  Clirislian  prayer  books  must  not  be  si^n.  and  arc, 
therckre,  doubly  cherished  for  the  dan^r.  And  then,  although  nothing  can  sur- 
pass [he  pieciousness  of  this  i<Jcn.  is  the  idea  of  [he  beauliliil,  crowning  all  — 

Ai  lioKgA  a  ruse  sipu/d  sinf,  anil  be  a  btd  again. 
Thus  it  is  Ihat  poetry,  in  its  intense  sympathy  with  creation,  may  be  said  to  create 
anew,  rendering  ils  words  more  impressive  than  the  objects  they  speak  of,  and  in- 
dividually more   lasting;  the  spirittial  perpcluity  putting  them  on  a  level  (not  lo 
■peak  It  probnely)  wilR  the  fugitive  comiKmnd." 

(xxviii)  The  manuscript  has  the  following  cancelled  passages  before  the  liana 
■tans  fairly : 

Her  slumbrous  breathing... 

The  listening  Porphyro  hei  breathing  heard 

The  entranced  Porphyro  slol'n  lo  Paradise. 
Line  5  originally  stood  unfinished  — 

Which  when  he  heard  he  brealh'd  liimselL. 

Noiseless  as  Fear  amid  a  wilderness, 
and  line  8  seems  lo  have  been  meant  to  read  — 

Ando'erthe  silent  carpet  hushing  slept, 
before  the  nading  of  Ihelext  was  given.    In  line  g  the  manuscript  reads  and  foi 
tnto-A 
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XXIX. 


L'Ti  by  the  btd-side,  where  the  fadod  moon 
A  dim,  silver  tMilighl,  soft  he  set 
If.  nnd,  half  itnuuish'd,  threw  thereon 
ih  of  wcivin  crimson,  gold,  and  jet:  — 
some  ditmsv  Mi^rphean  amulet! 
inisiiTnii^,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 
Li-tllL--(lrum.  ;iiid  far-heard  clarionet, 
,■  his  cans,  though  but  in  dying  lone  :  — 

Kiail  door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noine  b  gone. 


.Tipl,  ihc  firit  three  lines  read  thus: 

V  ilip  bed  side  where  the  tading  Moon 

.'  wn  illumed  twilight  soft  he  hel 

t,  and  with  anguish  apreail  (hercan... 

-eailmg  olline  3  — 

-  hglii,  and  tiilly  threw  thereon,.. 
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While  he  from  forth  Ihe  closet  brought  a.  heap 
Of  candiud  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
Witii  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fei ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcund  to  ccdar'd  Lebanon. 


XXXI. 

These  delicatcs  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver :  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perflime  light.  — 

■erision.  Porplijro's  bjnqudl  is  a  Iiul«  suggeslivc  of  the  "  secon 
Ileal  prepared  tor  lupilfr  and  Mctcury  tiv  Baucis  and  Philen 
norfi/loui,  Uuok  \Tl  1.  verses  677-80,  Sandys's  Translation) : 

I^ilbiTis,  dry  figa,  wilh  ruRgml  dales,  ripe  plummea, 


Ic  grapes  new  gathcr'd  from  Ibeir  vines : 


nelling  apples,  disht  in 

Ana  purple  grapes  new  ga'      ■ 

1'  th'  midst,  a  hony  combe 
But  Keals's  slania  is  still  more  su(s«li«e  of  the  vegetarian  banauet  prepared  bj 
Eve  fnr  the  Archangel  Raphael  (Paradisi  LbiI,  BooS  V,  line!  337-^8) ; 

Whatever  Enrth,  alt-lwaring;  rn  oilier  yields. 

In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore 

In  Ponlus  or  Ihe  Punic  coast,  ot  where 

AicinAus  reigned,  fruti  ol  all  kinds,  in  coat 

Rough  or  smooth  rined,  or  t>earded  husk,  or  shell. 

She  K.iihers,  iriliule  large,  and  on  the  board 

Heajft  iviih  unsparing  hand.     For  drink  the  grape 

She  crushes,  inofTcnsive  mu;i,  and  meaths 

From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  pressed 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams  —  nor  these  to  hold 

Wants  her  fit  vessels  pure;  then  strews  the  ground 

11.:... __jj  odours  from  the  s"-— ■-   — '- -■ 

J  note  the  rcsemblai 

ein  Milton's  Comus,  lines  673-4: 
And  first  behold  (his  cordial  julep  here. 
That  flames,  and  dances  in  his  crystal  liounds. 
Wilh  spirits  of  balm,  and  fragranl  syrups  mix'd. 
We  have  here  even  the  same  prevalent  assonance  on  the  vowel  sound  i.    Leigh 
Hunt  says  in  his  dainty  way,  "  Here  is  delicate  modulation,  and  supei-refiiied  epi- 

Lucenl  syrup5.  line!  wilh  cinnamon, 
make  us  read  the  line  delicately,  and  at  Ihe  tip-end,  as  it  were,  of  one's  tongue." 

(XXXI)  The  manuscript  ti»iii  ^idtn  lalvert  in  line  3;  but  t  presume  dijia 
was  inserted  in  the  proof  to  avoid  using  laJveri  twice,  and  he  would  scarcely 
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no"",  nij-  love,  my  seraph  &ir,  anake  I 
■Thoii  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremile : 
BOpen  tliine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake, 

'  5liall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache." 


XX.Xll. 

whtspEring,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
in  lier  pillow.      Shaded  was  her  dream 
\  the  dusk  curtains ;  —  'twas  a  midnight  charm 
npossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream : 
lie  lustrous  s.iJvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 
load  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies : 
em'd  he  n^ver.  never  could  redeem 
II  such  a  stedfasl  spell  his  lady's  e)-es; 
i'd  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 
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He  play'd  an  ancient  dilly,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence  call'd,  '■  La  belle  dame  sans  mercy;" 
Close  lo  her  ear  touching  the  melody ;  — 
Wherewith  disturbed,  she  ulter'd  a  soft  moan. 
He  ceas'd  —  she  panted  quick  —  and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone  : 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculplured  sti 

XXXIV. 
Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld. 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep ; 
There  was  a  painful  change,  (hat  nigh  expell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  lo  weep, 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep ; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamingly. 


XXXV. 
'•Ah,  Porphyro  !"  said  she,  "  but  even  now 
"  Thy  voice  wa.s  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
"  Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
••And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear: 

(XXXIV)  Line  a  was  originally  written  — 

the  transpoiLiion  is  marked  in  Ihe  manusoripl.  wliere,  in  line  3.  somt  paiH/ulckaitgc 
stands allered  10  n  fit'mfal chioigi.  Line  5  ori^nally  began  with  AtTalmk  ihe.  and 
in  line  6  the  manuscripl  reads  Utile  vwrds,  Ihougli  mllisi  is  wriilen  by  way  of 
memorandum  in  the  margin.    Unci  8  and  9  read  — 

\Wha  with  an  aching  brow  and  piteous  eye 
Feared  to  move  or  speak  she  looked  so  dreamingly. 
(xxxv)  There  are  two  haU  cancelled  openings, 

At  length  she  speaks, '  Ah  Porphyro  here 
Ah  Porphyro.  sailh  she  bi 


upplied  in  the  manuscripl.    In  line  a  iy  is  cancelled  in 

.    ,  inuscripi  reads  i/ for  iojM  in  hne3. /^  *ijri(««  JbrMoH 

tad  nil  in  Kne  4.  and  a[r]l  lii-m  (or  IhaHarl  in  line  5.    Compare  Ihe  first  quatrain 

,..111.     A    Xy;./r,.__«..  A^'rt■A/c    r\*t^ttt    l  ^t-t    I     ■^f.an*,   I     1{nM:    tB^...!    


whh  A  Midsimmtr-Nishls  Dream  (Act  I,  Scene  I,  lines  183-4) 
Your  eyci  are  lode-stan  1  Mid  your  tongue' 
More  tuneable  than  lark  lo  ihepherd's  ear. 
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I'li^rt!  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear  I 
L     .ii^.iin,  my  Porphyro, 

il,  lliose  eoniplainings  dear! 

h'.j  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  go." 


XXXVI. 

:\inA  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 
1h(.si^  voiiipluoii-  :itcunts,  he  arose, 
Bh^Tt-al,  riiifih'd,  .inil  hke  a  throbbing  star 
Ben  mid  \\k  s-ipphirc  heaven's  deep  repose; 
Ito  )ii:r  dream  lie  melted,  aa  the  rose 
^cntltth  its  odour  n-ilh  the  violet, — 

lion  sweet :   meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Ijpvc'?i  al.irum  paltering  the  sharp  sleet 
.1  liie  window- panes ;   St.  Agnes'  moon  hath  set. 


i;  dark  ;   quick  patterelh  the  flaiv-biown  sleet : 

im.  my  bride,  my  Madeline!" 
s  dark  :   ihi;  iced  austs  still  rave  and  beat : 
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'*  PorphjTO  will  leave  me  here  lo  fade  and  pine.  — 
"  Cruel !  what  Irailor  could  thee  hither  bring? 
"  I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  ihine, 
'■  Though  thou  forsakes!  a  deceived  thing ;  — 
"  A  dove  foriorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wing." 

XXXVIII. 

"  My  Madeline!  sweet  dreamer!  lovely  bride! 
"  Say,  may  1  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest? 
"  Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shap'd  and  vermeil  dy'd? 
"  Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  1  lake  my  rest 
"Alter  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
"  A  famish'd  pilgrim,  —  sav'd  by  miracle. 
"Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest 
"  Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think'st  well 
"  To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  in6del. 


"  Hark !  His  an  ellin-storm  from  faery  land, 
"  Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed  : 


W  liar/al:  and  there  a 
js  pale  and  mournful  Pilgrim's  weeds 


I  have  found,  but  nill  nol  rob  Ihy  downy  nesl I 

Though  I  have  found  t  cannot  rob  Ihy  nestl 
and  finally  the  lusl  ihree  lines  are  left  slaniling  thus  : 

ThouRh  i  have  found  but  cannot  rob  Ihy  nestl 
Soli  .Mghiingale,  I'll  kirep  Ihec  In  a  cage 

To  singlo  me  —  but  hark  I  ihe  blinded  tempesl's  rage! 
The  inverted  commas  are  closed  at  the  end  of  Ihe  stansn  in  Keals's  edition.     Hunt 
says,  "  With  v.hal  a  prclly  wilful  conceit  (he  coslame  of  ihe  poum  is  kcpi  up  in  the 
third  line  about  the  sliield !     The  poet  knCH'  when  lo  Introduce  apparent  trincs  [or- 
liid den  to  those  who  are  void  of  real  passion,  anil  who,  fi-eling  nothing  intensely, 

IV  lave,  ta  m,  which  was  altered  firel  lo 
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\nsp  —  arfsc  '  tht  morning  is  at  hand ;  — 

Ihi   liluatui  «isMilkrs  wiU  ncrerheed:  — 

„i.i  tis  i"j\    nil  l(i\t,  with  happy  speed; 

rhr  ri    iri.  no  l  ir^  V"  hear,  or  ejes  to  see, — 

)rii«nil  lii  lu  Khtiiish  and  the  sleepy  mead: 

\HakL  '  irisc  '   m\  loie,  and  fearless  be, 

r  (1  Lr  iht  souihtrn  moors  I  have  a  home  for  thee." 

XL. 

c  humed  at  his  words,  beset  with  ftar. 
r  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 

.nyLovt.    For  hne  6  there  is  ■  false  ilart,   Over  He  moor,.    Line?  origioally 
with  tie  drmch  ^f  nieiid.  altered  to  the  drenckii^  mtad  before  Ihe  happier 
Ig  of  the  lexl  was  supplied.    The  last  two  lines  stand  Ihus  in  Ihe  manunrript  - 
Put  on  warm  cloalhine,  sweM,  and  fearless  be 
Ovur  (he  danmoor  bl  [efak  I  hare  a  home  for  thee. 
is  a  cancelled  reading,  Over  the  bUai  Dartmoor ,-  but  lor  which  one  might 
,ve  felt  perfectly  cena.n  that  d^trtmoer  Hat  (with  a  small  rf)  was  an  allusmn 
1  niDor  wherein  the  river  Dart  lakes  its  rise,  and  which  Reals  t^ould  see  from 
moulh  in  looking  up  the  Estuary  of  Ihe  Teign. 

1   In  line  3.  aSukt  standi  cani:elled  for  around  in  the  manuscripi ;  anil  line  3 
[51  written  Ihus ; 

Or  perhaps  at  glaring  watch  wilh  ready  spears  — 
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At  glaring  \vatch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears  — 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found.  — 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain-droop'd  lanip  waj;  flickering  by  each  door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Fluttcr'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

XLI. 
They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 
Like  phantoms,  to  the  iron  porch,  they  glide; 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 
With  a  huge  empty  tiaggon  by  his  side : 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide. 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide :  — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones ;  — 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 


(XLl)  Lines  i  and  a  were  first  written  thus : 

Like  Spirtis  into  Ihe  wide-[ 

Thty  glide,  — and  lo  Ihe  ii 

tiul  (he  reading  of  the  leil  is  supplied  in  the  i 

luted  tor  lay.  nni?  lay  again  for  slept.    The  n 


which  does  not  appear  in  ihe  manuscript  al  all.    Ul  line  7  (here  is  a  rejected  open- 

Ihe  easy  bolts  back  sUde 
Silent. 
Line  8  was  originally  — 

Upon  Ihe  pavement  lie  the  heavy  chains ; 
and  in  Ihe  line  of  the  test  as  written  lay  siands  for  hi. 
(XLII)  IJnes  I  to  6  tvere  at  first  written  thus  : 

And  they  are  gone  —  Aye.  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  into  a  night  of  storms  — 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  at  many  a  woe 


EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 

1  iii^lii  Uic  n.iioEi  (Ireaml  of  many  a  woe, 

-ili    ■■  ■    .  'I'l  ■L,'ll.■^ts,  with  shade  and  form 
■I  .  -iiid  large  toffin-worm, 

.        .r\l.     Angda  the  old 
I  ;■  l1-'  ■■■■-ii.  Ii". I,  ■.■  iih  meagre  face  deform; 

lli.:iii'-in:ii),  .-ifiir  iliousand  aves  told, 
c  imsouglit  for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 

And  all  liis  warrior  GiiPsIs  with  shailes  and  forma 

OiW'ikli.":,  I  Icamons,  and  larg«  coffin  HOrms 

■\\\TC  Lii-K  I'tnigli  [t]  mared.  Angela  ne'er  Hild.„ 
s  l"riiinf.nisli,,],.Tsa«i^«o/iiilnickout  and  tit  slarm  (?)  inscTOd  bul 
nd  *ord  L.iiiollLil.  In  line  3  iiight  »  struck  out  in  fo«our  of  Mom!  bul 
ris  tqi^iipd  Slid  Hi^'A/rcsiorcd. doubtless,  when  in  revising  (he  proof  »!/*/ 
luvcd  Iruin  linf  a.  lu  line  5  t*a™j/itand5  cHncelled  lor  C0JI11.  In  line  6 
■.incelled  and  all  Jell  standing  in  its  place  i  and  for  Ihe  rest  the 
d  Ir)  coTTPspond  wilh  the  atanEa  as  given  in  Uie  leit.  Hunt's  Insi  word  u 
E  endeth  llie  ynunK  and  divine  Poel,  bill  not  the  delight  and  gialilude  ot 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  jo/  tor  ever." 


POEMS. 

[Published  with  Lamia  ifc,  1820.] 
ODE  TO   A  NIGHTINGALE. 


MY  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  lu  tiie  drains 
One  minute  pasi,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk : 
Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness,  — 
That  tliou,  light.winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 
In  some  melodious  plot 


appeared  10  me  from  til  at  hour  he  began  lo  droop.     He  .    ,  

10  the  Nightingale'  111  lliis  time,  and  aa  we  were  oncevening  walking  in  the  Kilbum 
meadows  lie  repealed  it  10  me,  belbre  he  put  it  10  paper,  in  a  Inw.  tremulous  iinder- 
lone  which  affected  mo  eilrcmely."    Lord  Houghton  saj^s  the  Ode  wassujjEcsted 

, — X. : —  ■ 1  .    _i_,^,jj,„j|l(.  jjhich,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  had  Ijuilt  its 

"Keats,"  saj's  his  l.,ordship  (Aldinc  eclition.  1B76, 
:  mornmc  took  his  chair  from 
c,  where  tie  remained  between 

.   .   _    __  ih  some  scraps  of  paper  in  his 

hand,  which  he  soon  put  together  in  the  form  of  this  Ode."  The  nnccdole  as  lold  in 
lhe£i>t,  Lttters,S:-c.  (Volume  I,  pace  04^  of  the  1848  edition, and  piiee  207  of  the 
1867  edition)  represents  Brown  as  deteclmg  the  p<>ct  in  the  act  of  (lirusling  the 
scraps  of  the  Ode  away  "  as  waste  paper,  liehind  some  Ijooks."  and  names  Brown 
as  the  person  who  put  them  together.  I  presume  Lord  Houghton  saw  afterwards 
that  Brown  must  liave  miiilaken  the  bearing  of  Keats's  action,  inasmuch  as  the 
other  evidence  does  not  square  with  the  carelessness  implied.  It  is  well  10  put  the 
two  forms  of  the  slory  together,  iKCausc  the  earlier  version  is  a  favourite  culling  for 
magaiine  and  anlholt^y  notes.  The  bir  copy  of  the  Ode  written  al  the  end  of  the 
EHifymiott  in  Sir  Ctiarles  Diike's  collection  is  dated  "  May  1819."  The  puem  was 
printed  as  long  ago  as  July  1819,  in  a  quarterly  magaune  called  Aiaab  of  the  F'mi 
Aril,  which  was  edited  liy  James  Elmes,  but  10  a  gn^at  ejitenl  informed  by  Hay- 
don,  Theodeisthe  last  thing  in  Number  XIII.  and  is  signed  with  a  "  dagger" 
(t)-  The  original  version  corresponds  in  the  main  with  Sir  Charles  Dilko's  man- 
uscript ;  and  both  are  headed  OJi  lo  Ikt  iWighliagalt,  not  fl  Mighliiigalt. 

{il  Lord  Houghton  and  Mr.  Palgrave  follow  the  editions  of  Gallgn.ini  and 
Smith  in  printing  Iky  for  Ihint  in  the  sucth  line  of  this  stBlUAi  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  authority  for  Ibe  change. 
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oriji^ecliLii  firccn.  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singcsl  of  a II miner  in  full-throaled  ease. 


O,  for  a  lir.iusht  of  vintage  !  that  hath  been 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasling  of  Klora  and  the  country  green. 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirttal 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  iho  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
WiUi  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple 'Stained  mouth  ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fede  away  into  the  forest  dimi 


Fade  ht  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 

The  wearinew.  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Ilfre.  Mhete  men  sit  and  heiir  each  other  groan ; 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs. 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-lhin,  and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  fiill  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-ey'd  despairs. 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 


Away !  away !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
Bui  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
Already  with  thee  !  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Cluster'd  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 
But  here  there  is  no  tight. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  waya- 


S- 
I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs. 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fniit-tree  wild ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast  fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose,  fiill  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 


death  of  Tom  Keais,  and  should  be  compared  with  Ihe  passage  about  his  siller  in 
the  teller  lo  Brown  wrillen  from  Rome  on  the  30th  of  November,  iSao,  — "  my 
sister  — who  walks  aboiK  my  imaginalion  lilie  a  gfiosl  —  she  is  so  like  Tom."  In 
the  same  letter  he  says  "  il  runs  in  my  head  wc  shall  all  die  young." 

(5)  In  Ihe  las)  line  but  one  of'Ihis  stanza,  t>oth  Ihe  manuscript  and  the  Annalt 

(6)  Compiire  with  Ihe  second  line  Shelley'i  words  in  the  Prebca  to  AdmaU, "  It 
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Caird  liim  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyrae, 
To  take  into  t!ie  air  my  quiet  breath  [ 

Now  more  Ihan  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
Whilt  tlioii  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy! 
Siill  woiiIiKl  il..)u  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vaia  — 
To  lliy  lii^'li  requiem  become  a  sod. 


rhoii  wast  not  horn  for  death,  immortal  Bird  1 
tiuiinry  lirni-rniiiins  tread  ihee  down  ; 
rhu  luki'  I  hi.'.ir  this  passing  oight  was  heard 

In  antir;ni  (i.iy*  l)y  emperor  and  clown: 
Perhaps  llio  s<'lt'-sanie  song  that  found  a  path 
Throu};h  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home. 
She  btood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  mai;ic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  foriorn. 


ODE  ON^  A  GRECJAt/  URN. 

Uieu  !  the  fancy  cannot  clieat  so  well 
As  she  is  fam'd  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
\Jieu  '.  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  ihc  hill-side :  and  now  'lis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-gbdes ; 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 

Fled  b  that  music  :  —  Do  I  wake  or  sleep? 


ODE    ON    A    GRECIAN    URN.* 

I. 

TIIOU  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness. 
Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 
A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme : 
What  leaf-fring'd  legend  haunts  about  lliy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady? 
What  men  or  gods  are  ihese?     What  maidens  loth? 
What  mad  pursuit?    What  struggle  to  escape? 

What  pipes  and  timbrels?    What  wild  ecstasy? 

Was  il  a  vision  ?     Or  a  wiikingdrcam? 
Fled  is  ihat  music  ?    Do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 
•  This  Ode  is  mcniionf  d  by  l^ord  Houghton  in  connexion  with  ihc  Odi  lo  aNiekt- 


's  copy  of  £»- 

!  al  Annils  ol 

dagger-  (tl.    ft 

tn  for  thinking: 


Haydon.  in  l)i< 

ilrolied  Ufflelhcr  through  Kiiburn  meadons,  leaving  an  inde 
mind  of  his  surviving  friend."    The  manu&cripl  in  Sir  Char 
dynim  is  flaled  simply  "  1819."    The  poem  appeared  in  Numtier  3 
iki  Fiat  Arts,  headed  "  On  a  Giecian  Um."  and  signed  wilt 
would  seem  to  liave  appeared  in  January  iSao.    There  is  son 
that  the  particular  um  which  inspin'd  this  beauliful  poern  is 
lieUen  work  in  marlile  slill  preserved  in  Ihe  garden  of  Holland  House,  and  figured 
ia  Piranesl'i  i'ati  1  Candtlabri. 
(l)  In  the  Annah.  in  hne  i  of  this  stanta,  (here  is  a  comma  after  itill,  which  we 

read  Wkat  Cods  er  Men  art  Ihcst  t    And  both  in  the  magaiine  and  in  the  man* 
What  love  ?  what  dance  ?  what  struggle  lo  escape  ? 


Hie  version  of  the  volume,  given  in  Ihe  le 


in  obvious  reviiion. 
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Hc'ard  inulodies  are  sweet,  but  Ihose  unheard 

Ari:  swcL'tLT ;   therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 
Not  to  the  stnsiial  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  lone : 
Fair  youth,  bi^neath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Hold  1-over,  never,  never  canst  Ihou  kiss, 
Thougli  winning  near  the  goal  —  yel,  do  not  grieve; 

She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss. 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair ! 


Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs!  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu ; 
And.  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For  ever  pipitig  songs  for  ever  new ; 
More  happy  love  !  more  happy,  happy  love ! 
v.irm  and  still  to  be  enjoy'd. 
r  pandng,  and  for  ever  young; 


ODE  TO  PSYCHE. 


And,  little  (own.  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  an  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 


5 

O  Attic  shape  !  Fair  attitude !  with  bredc 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought. 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed; 

Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity  ;  Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste. 
Thou  sh'alt  rem.iin.  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 

"  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,"  —  that  is  all 
Ve  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 


ODE  TO    PSYCHE. 

O  GODDESS  !  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung 
Hy  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear. 
And  pardon  that  Ihy  secrets  should  be  sung 
Even  into  thine  own  soft-conched  ear: 
Surely  1  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see  5 

The  winged  Psyche  with  awakcn'd  eyes? 
I  wander'd  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly. 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise. 
Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 

(5)  In  the  inanuficript  [here  is  a  comma  after  maiJtnt  in  line  1,  and  none  after 
nienvrOMgh/ ;  buL  the  preferable  puneiualion  of  the  text  ii  m  both  of  the  printed 
venionE.  In  line  7  the  manuscript  and  the  Amals  agree  in  reading  wilt  for  iitdZf. 
In  ri^gard  lo  the  two  final  lint«  ihi!  vFision  of  the  Lamia  volume  is  adopted  atwve. 
tn  the  manuscript  Ihure  are  no  turned  commas ;  and  in  the  Anaals  the  two  lines 


Beauty  is  Truth.  Truth  Beauty.— That  b  all 


w  on  Earth,  and  all  ye  need  lo  know. 
This  jeems  to  confirm  the  limitation  of  the  Urn's  moral  to  the  five  words  indicated 
in  the  text ;  and.  although  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  10  note  all  the  varia- 
lions  of  pointing  and  capiialling  of  the  Annals  version,  I  find  Ihcm  very  chaiactei- 
istic  of  Keats,  and  suegesiive  of  accurate  printing  from  a  fair  manuscript  of  hit, 
But  lor  this  I  should  have  \nxa  disposed  lo  regard  the  words 


ai  >  part  of  the  Urn's  leMon, 
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lln  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whisp'ring  roof 
|or  leavi's  and  trembled  blossoms,  where  there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied : 

id  hush'il,  cool-rooted  flowers,  fragraot-eyed, 
■)ue,  sUvu-r-» bite,  and  budded  Tynan, 
w  lay  calm-breathing,  on  the  bedded  grass ; 
iicir  arras  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too; 
iTIi^ir  lips  touch'd  not,  but  had  not  bade  adieu, 
T  if  disjuined  by  soft-handed  slumber, 
;aiiy  still  ]>.isi  kisses  to  outnumber 
uniicr  c\L'-dawii  of  aurorean  love: 

The  winged  boy  1  knew; 
who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dove? 
His  Psyche  true! 

it  born  and  loveliest  vision  far 
|uf  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy  ! 

ban  I'bitliu's  sapphire-region'd  star, 
|0r  WspL^r,  aniiinjiis  glow-worm  of  the  sky; 
IT  ihnn  thuse.  ihuiigh  temple  thou  hast  none. 

Nor  altar  lieap'd  with  flowers ; 
virgin-choir  lo  make  delicious  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours  ; 


FANCY. 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs. 

Holy  the  air,  the  waler.  and  the  fire ; 
Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retir'd 

From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans. 

Fluttering  among  the  bint  Olympians, 
I  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspir'd. 
So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  orncle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  &ne 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind. 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new  grown  with  pleasant  ps 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind : 
Far,  far  around  shall  (hose  dark-clusier'd  trees 

Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  sleep  by  sleep; 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees. 

The  moss-lain  Drj'ads  shall  be  hilPd  to  sleep ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreath'd  trellis  of  a  working  brain, 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a  name. 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign, 

Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same : 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night. 

To  let  the  warm  Love  In! 


At  a  touch  sweet  pleasure  melteth. 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth  ; 
Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 
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Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond  her: 

Open  widt  llie  mind's  cage-door, 

She'll  ddrt  forth,  and  doudward  soar. 

(II  sivetl  Fancy  '.  let  her  loose ; 

Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use, 

And  tlie  enjoying  of  the  Spring 

F'ades  as  does  lis  blcSsoming ; 

Autumn's  red-Hpp"d  fruitage  too, 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew. 

Cloys  with  tasting;   What  do  then? 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  sear  faggot  blazes  bright. 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled. 

And  the  cakt^d  snow  is  shuffled 

From  the  ploughboy's  heavy  shoon  ; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 

In  a  dark  eons))iracy 

To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  ihte  there,  and  send  abroad. 


uirid  seif-o' 


send  her! 


FANCY. 

Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn  ; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn : 
And,  in  the  same  moment  —  hark! 
Tis  the  early  April  lark, 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  Shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 
Whiie-plum'd  lillies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  aJway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
Thou  shall  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin  ; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree, 
When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  ils  swarm; 
Acorns  ripe  dcwn-pattering, 
While  the  autumn  breeies  sing. 

Oh.  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose ; 
Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use : 


(43~5)  Ii  'he  manuscript  these  lines  stand  thus : 

To  Ihe  early  April  lark 

And  the  rooks  with  busy  eaw_, 
(50)  In  the  manuscript  we  read  Htdge-row  prinrtit. 
(54}  In  Ihe  manuscripl  we  read  samt  soft  skmatr. 
(S7-8)  IQ  Ihe  manuscript,  thus- 

And  the  snake  all  winier-shrank 

Cast  Its  skin  on  sunny  bank.- 
(66)  There  is  an  additional  couplet  after  this  line  in  the  manuscript  — 

For  Ihe  same  sleek-throated  mouse 

(67-8)  Instead  of  Ihis  couplet  Ihe  manuscripl  has  ihe  following  four  lines: 
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\\  liuucverblue. 

1 1.  ■  ■,■....], ;     Where's  the  face 

(.!i:.   n    iilil  iiu-fi  in  every  place? 

\\\'.-  Li  ■  till;  voice,  however  soft, 

y>\\:-  n.iulil  liL'jr  so  very  oft? 

Ai.  .1  luacli  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 

Like  Ig  bubbles  when  r.iin  pelteth. 

Lci.  then,  winged  Fancy  find 

Thee  a  mistress  to  Ihy  mind : 

Duleet-ey'd  as  Ceres'  daughter, 

lire  the  Cod  of  Tormenl  taught  her 

liow  to  frown  and  how  to  chide ; 

With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 

White  as  Hebe's,  when  her  »one 

Slipt  its  golden  dasp,  and  down 

Fell  her  kirlle  lo  her  feet. 

While  she  held  ihe  goblet  sweet, 

;\nd  Jove  grew  languid.  —  Break  the  mesh 

Of  Ihe  Fancy's  silken  leash; 


ODE:  BARDS  OF  PASSION. 

Quickly  break  her  prison-string 
And  such  joys  as  these  she'll  bring.  — 
Lei  the  winged  Fancy  roam, 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home. 


BARDS  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  ! 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too, 
Double-liv'd  in  regions  new? 

Yes,  and  those  of  heaven  commune  5 

With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon  ; 
With  the  noise  of  fountains  wond'rous. 
And  the  parle  of  voices  thund'rous; 
With  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 

And  one  another,  in  soft  ease  to 

Sealed  on  EJysian  lawns 
Brows'd  by  none  but  Dian's  fawns ; 
Underneath  large  blue-bells  tented. 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-scented. 

And  the  rose  herself  has  got  15 

Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not ; 
Where  the  nightingale  dolh  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing. 
But  divine  melodious  truth  ; 

From  (he  fact  that  this  poem  a  wrilten  in  Keatj'i  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  now  in 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  poisession.  and  from  inicrnal  irvirli^ncc,  we  may  judge  it  to  be 
addmsed  to  ihc  tuoihcr  pacts  01  pasiion  and  mirth  uhu  wrolt;  Ihe  ira^^-comcdy  ol 
Tkt  Fair  Maid  of  thi  Inn.  and  rot  10  the  porH  at  large,  as  indicated  by  tbe  title 
given  in  the  Goldia  Treaivty.  to  wit  Ode  bh  tki  PmIi. 
(4)   Cancelled  line  in  the  manuscript  after  line  4  — 

With  the  eanh  ones  I  am  talking. 
(S-4)  Cancelled  manuscript  rpadinK, — 

that  ol  heaven  communes 
With  the  sphere-,  ul  Suns  and  Muons.- 
(10)    In  the  manuscript.  dniM^r'j. 
(19-40)   In  the  manuscript  there  ii  the  following  uncancelled  reading  of  (his 
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Philosophic  numbers  smooth ; 
Tales  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
l)n  till-  i.:ttth  ye  live  again; 
Ariii  ihc  Miuls  ye  left  behind  j'ou 
Ti  [I  li  11-,  licre,  the  way  to  find  you, 
WliLi  i;  1 1'lir  other  souls  arc  joying, 
Xni-r  sKimber'd,  never  cloying. 
Ikri-.  yi.iiii  earth-born  souls  still  speak 
Til  ni.Ti^ils,  of  their  little  week; 
or  ill!  ir  .sorrows  and  delights; 
Of  their  passions  and  iheir  spiles ; 
Oi  their  glory  and  their  shame  ; 
What  doth  strengthen  and  what  mum. 
Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day. 
Wisdom,  though  fled  far  a\¥ay. 

Dards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  1 
Ye  have  souls  In  heaven  loo, 
Double-liv'd  in  regions  new! 


UNES  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN. 


UNES  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN.* 

SOULS  of  Poets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host's  Canary  wine? 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison  ?     O  generous  food  \ 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian. 
Sup  and  bowse  froni  horn  and  can. 


I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host's  sign-board  Hew  away. 
Nobody  knew  whither,  (ill 
An  astrologer's  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story. 
Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory. 
Underneath  a  new  old-sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine. 
And  ]>Iedging  with  contented  smack 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 


What  need  of  fields  in  some  far  elime 
Where  Heron,  Sages,  Bards  sublime. 
And  all  ihai  feiched  (he  flowing  rhyme 

From  genuine  springs. 
Shall  dwell  (ogeiher  (ill  old  Time 
Folds  up  his  wings? 
■  When  Mr.  Pal^ve  issued  his  beauliful  Golden  Trcasiay  he  fell  it  necessary  to 
explain  in  connexion  with  Ihis  poem  that  "  the  Mermaid  was  ihe  club-house  of 
Shalcespeare,  Ben  Jonson.  and  other  choice  spirits  of  that  age."    Probably  such  an 
explanation  is  considembly  less  necessan'  now  than  then.    In  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
copy  o[£ii'^'ai0i*  is  aGiir  manuscript  of  this  poem,  dated  181B,  which  ihowi  the 
variations  noted  below. 

(4)  The  manuscript  reads /aiVir  for  Ckoiifr. 
(9)  The  manuscript  has  t^/rfin  placeof  O. 

(18-19)  I1  <he  manuscript,  S^t  lor  Said,  and  ntm-«ld  tig»,  not  <m*  *ld-t^  al 
in  the  first  edilion. 
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SouIh  of  Poets  dead  and  gone, 
Wliat  Elysium  have  ye  known, 

Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern,  ! 

Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 


ROBIN    HOOD.- 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


N° 


!   those  days  are  gone  anuy, 
And  their  hours  are  old  and  gray, 
And  their  minutes  buried  all 
Undtr  the  down-trodden  pall 
Of  thi:  Ifives  of  many  years : 
Many  iIiul-s  have  winter's  shears, 
Frozen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  llie  forest's  whis]>ering  fleeces, 
Since  mtn  knew  nor  rent  nor  leases. 

No,  Ihi'  hiigle  sounds  no  more. 


ROBIN  HOOD. 

And  the  twanging  bow  no  more ; 
Silent  b  tlie  ivory  shrill 
Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 
There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh. 
Where  lone  Echo  gives  Ihe  half 
To  some  wight,  amai'd  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
You  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon. 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you, 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
But  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Kobin  bold ; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan, 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  dilty,  while 
He  dolh  his  green  way  beguile 
To  fair  hostess  Merriment, 
Down  beside  the  pasture  Trent; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

(13)  Cancelled  SKiiing,  And  Iht -whistle  shrill  is^ 

{\b\  Cancelled  reading,  A'ap/</Afrn/rnifMA»_  Probably  il  w; 

Ihe  line  wilh  ilaff. 

(18}  The  draft  reads  — 

Jests  j  y,^,^n"  [  a  forest  drear. 

And  Ihete  is  then  Ihe  following  couplel,  cancelled : 


(19)  In  the  draft  thus  — 

i?  [  (he  faireat   1 


Raiding  on  an  empty  can 

An  old  hunling  dilty... 
(a9-3o)  In  the  draft.  Mistress  is  struck  out  in  bvour  of  fioiUit;  and  In  Uw 
Snished  copy /aifar*  and  Trm/ are  connected  wilb  a  hfpbet). 
(31-^)  In  the  draft  — 

^jjj,  [  he  left  the  mttxj  t»l« 


Mewenger  j  ^  J  »pfc7  ale. 
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Gont-,  ilic  merrj'  morris  din; 
Com.-,  tilt  song  of  Gamelyn ; 

Gone,  tlif  tough-belted  outlaw  j 

Idling  in  the  "  grent  shawe ;  " 
All  nrc  urine  away  and  past ! 
Anil  if  R..:,in  should  be  cast 
-Sii'lrli  II  li  I  .in  liin  turfed  grave. 

Anil  ii   M.iii.in  should  have  "J| 

(.)rnv  .iL:,iin  ln-r  forest  days, 
Sh(f  Mould  weep,  and  he  would  craze! 
He  isnuld  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fall'n  beneath  the  dockyard  strokes, 

Have  rolled  on  the  briny  seas ;  i 

She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
San;;  not  lo  her  —  strange  !  th.it  honey 
Can't  bo  got  without  hard  money! 


So  it  is ;   yet  lei  us  sing. 
Honour  to  the  old  bow-string! 
Honour  lo  the  bugle-horn  ! 
Honour  to  the  woods  unshorn  1 
Honour  lo  the  Lincoln  green! 
Honour  to  the  archer  keen  ! 


TO  AUTUMN. 

Honour  to  maid  Mariao. 
And  10  all  the  Sherwood-dan ! 
Though  their  days  have  hurried  \tj 
Let  us  two  a  burden  tiy. 


TO  AUTUMN." 


SEASON  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness. 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Consplriug  wilh  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves  n 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees. 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 

To  swell  the,  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more. 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 

For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 


Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oA  amid  thy  store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drows'd  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  iu  twined  flowers: 


(6i-a)  Line  6i  oris 
Une  slauds  in  the  draJE 

;inally  iKgan  with    TTaugh  lAiu-  Pltasuris ;  and    Ibe    final 

You  and  1  a  stave  will  try. 

The  reading  of  ihe  l 

text  is  In  the    finished  manuscripl,  u  well  as  In  the   first 

•Ttiis  poem  seems  i 
from  Winchester  hi&  le 
ful  Ihe  season  is  now. 

lo  have  l>een  just  compoied  when  Keats  wrote  10  Reynolds 
:tter  of  the  aand  of  September  1819.    He  aays  "  How  beauli- 
How  fine  the  air  —  a  temperate  sharpness  aboul  it.     Really, 

joking,  chaste  weather  —  Dian  skies.  I  never  liked  slubble-fieids  st 
I  now  —  aye.  betler  than  the  chilly  green  of  (he  Spring.  Somehow,  a  slubble  plain 
loks  warm.  In  Ihe  same  way  thai  some  pictures  look  warm.  This  stmck  me  so 
luch  in  my  Sunday's  walk  Ihat  I  composed  upon  iu' 
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\  t        V    t  [rlpaner  thou  dost  keep 

Mrh  patient  look, 
r     II  I  e  la^t  oozings  hours  by  hours. 


iVliere  ^irc  ihi:  sonjjs  of  Spring?     Ay,  where  are  they? 

Tliink  ran  of  iliLiii,  thou  hast  thy  music  loo,  — 
iViiik-  lj.iiri.ll  tloLuls  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  iuiiL}i  the-  siubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Diuii  ill  .1  wailful  choir  the  srnall  goats  mourn 
Among  llie  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  iighi  wind  lives  or  dies; 
lAnd  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleal  from  hilly  bourn; 
Hedgc-cricktis  sing;   and  now  vrith  treble  soft 
The  ri'cl-brt.ist  whistles  from  a  garden-croft  ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitt^  in  the  skies. 


QUE  ON    MELANCHOLY.* 


ODE  ON  AtELAJVCHOLY. 


But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  ia\\ 

Sudden  from  heaven  like  a  weeping  cloud, 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers  all. 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  shroud ; 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose. 

Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  salt  sand-wave. 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  (leonies  \ 
Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  shows, 

Emprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave, 
And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  peerless  ej'es. 


3- 
She  dwells  with  Beauty  —  Ikatity  that  most  die 

And  joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 
bidding  adieu ;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh. 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  sips : 
Ay.  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight        * 
Veil'd  Melancholy  lias  her  sovran  shrine, 

Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  stre 

Can  burst  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine 

His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her  might. 

And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 

AlIhouEh  your  ruililcr  lie  a  dragon's  tail 

Long  suver'd,  yi^i  still  liard  with  agony, 

Your  coriUgu  large  uproolinGS  from  the  s 

Of  bald  Mcdi»»,  certes  you  would  bit 

To  find  the  Melancholv  — whelhershe 

Dreamelh  in  any  isle  of  Lethe  dull. 


ness  «  men  ii  k.u  iiie  oiijcci  oi  ine  poen 
ID  of  Melancholy  to  less  violent  images, 


>i  would  destroy  the  general  effect  of  luKur 
if  IhE  poem  10  produce,  and  be  confitied  lli 


HYPERION. 


[Lord  Houghton  records,  on  the  authority  of  Brown,  that  Hyperion 
was  begun  after  the  death  of  Tom  Keats,  when  the  poet  took  up  his 
residence  at  Wentworth  Place  ;  but  Mr.  Colvin  asserts  somewhnl  posi- 
tively, on  whollj-  inconclusive  evidence,  that  the  poem  was  begun  in 
September  or  October  1818,  at  Tom's  bedside.  In  the  joumal-leder 
to  George  and  his  wife  in  which  the  first  allusion  to  Tom's  death  oc- 
curs, written  in  December  1818  or  January  i8ig,  Keats  says,  "  I  think 
you  knew  before  you  led  England,  that  my  next  subject  would  be  the 
'Fall  of  Hyperion.'  1  went  on  a  little  with  it  last  night...;"  and  on 
the  i4lh  of  February  1819  he  writes  "  1  have  not  gone  on  with  '  Hype- 
rion.'" In  August  he  writes  to  Bailey  from  Winchester,  "  I  have  also 
been  writing  parts  of  my  '  Hyperion.'..."  On  the  32nd  of  September 
he  says  in  his  letter  to  Reynolds,  "  I  have  given  up  '  Hyperion'  — 
(here  were  too  many  Miltonic  inversions  in  it  —  Millonic  verse  cannot 
be  written  but  in  an  artful,  or,  rather,  artist's  humour.  1  wish  to  give 
myself  up  to  other  sensations.  English  ought  to  be  kept  up.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  you  to  pick  out  some  lines  from  ■  Hyperion,'  and  put 
a  mark,  +,  to  the  false  beauty,  proceeding  from  art,  and  one  ||,  to  the 
true  voice  of  feeling.  Upon  my  soul,  'twas  imagination ;  I  cannot 
make  the  distinction  —  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  Miltonic  intona- 
tion—  but  1  cannot  make  the  division  properly."  Lord  Houghton 
observes  upon  this  passage  that  the  allusion  is  probably  lo  the  J  'ision 
version  of  Hyperion  ;  but  see  the  note  quoted  below  from  Woodhouse. 
Shelley,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  in  the  Preface  to  Adonais,  "  I 
consider  the  fragment  of  Hyperion,  as  second  to  nothing  that  was  ever 
produced  by  a  writer  of  the  same  years."  And  in  his  unfinished  Let- 
ter to  the  Editor  of  7X^  Quarterly  Review  he  says,  '■  The  great  pro- 
portion of  this  piece  is  surely  in  the  very  highest  style  of  poetry."  In 
a  letter  to  Peacock  he  calls  Hyperion  "  an  astonishing  piece  of  writ- 
ing ;  "  and  in  another  he  says  "  if  the  Hyperion  be  not  grand  poetry, 
none  has  been  produced  by  our  contemporaries."  Hunt  remarks  in 
Tin  Indicator,  very  happily,  "The  Hyperion  is  a  fragment,  —  a 
gigantic  one,  like  a  ruin  in  the  desart,  or  the  bones  of  the  mastodon. 
It  is  truly  ofa  piece  with  its  subject,  which  is  the  down^l  of  the  elder 
gods."  Woodhouse,  in  his  interleaved  and  annotated  copy  of  Eiuiyin- 
ion,  in  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  so  many  readings  from 

(3t3> 


HYPERION. 


ift  r.f  (!i.v.  ]"wm,  records  under  the  date  April  1819  tlial  Keab 
,\  1.  :ii  ilii  fi  .Lui'.i'.iii  ijf  Hyperion  for  perusal.  ■■  It  contains,"  says 
■■  ,^  '■'  ■■!.-.  ^:  4  —  (ah'  900  lines  in  all)."  As  the  extant 
III  -.i  v.\::  I  .■-:■  ■  Minsists  of  one  Canlo  of  444  lines,  and  Ihe  62 
^  lmt>  uf  .i  M-iiuiul  Canlo,  while  the  fragmenl  published  in  1820 
.s  of  Mfij  lini^s,  lliat  was,  no  doubt,  what  Woodhouse  had :  more- 
e  makes,  in  connexion  with  his  note,  three  extracts  which  are 
lie  pulili.shed  version.  He  records  that  Keats  '■  said  he  was  dis- 
d  with  »hal  he  had  done  of  it;  and  should  not  complete  it.^ 
iioiiae,  like  several  of  Keats's  friends,  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
tons  genius  of  the  young  poet:  of  Hyperion  he  says,  "The 
ir;!  of  llie  verse,  as  well  as  the  subject,  are  colossal.  Il  has  an 
rnliti  er^ii(?c\ir  ^bonl  it  which  is  indicative  of  true  power.  —  I 
if  nii|'..iiii  .M''!  uhich  in  this  respect  it  can  be  compared,  —  It 
111  1 1  ■". .  ■\li:ili  I  lie  Elgin  and  Egyptian  marbles  are  in  sculpt- 
\.;.ir..  .ii  ill.-  (Iiiseof  his  extracts  from  Ihe  maniiscript,  this 
II-]'  iiliijiiiEii;  IrJend  well  saj-s,  "The  above  lines,  separated 
I  .  ^l^  L'  l>Qt  a  faint  idea  of  the  sustained  grandeur  and  quiet 
■'  I  li.iincli'ri/.e  the  poem:  but  they  are  suffident  to  lead  us 
■  L  I  I  Li  siidi  an  attempt  should  have  been  abandoned.  The 
'  ;icd,  wiiuld  have  treated  of  the  dethronement  of  Hype- 
r  God  of  the  Sun,  by  Apollo, — and  incidentally  of 
LIS  by  Neptune,  of  Saturn  by  Jupiter  Ac.,   and  of  the 
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DEEP  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vaJc 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom. 
Far  from  llie  liery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star. 
Sat  gray-hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  3  stone, 
Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair; 
Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 
Like  cloud  on  cloud.      No  stir  of  air  was  there. 
Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 
Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  fealher'd  grass. 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 
A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 
By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 
Spreading  a  shade :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 
Press'd  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  ihe  margio-.sand  large  foot-marks  went, 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feel  had  stray'd. 
And  slept  (here  since.     Upon  the  .sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceplred ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed ; 
While  his  bow'd  head  seem'd  list'ning  to  the  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother.,  for  some  comfort  yet. 


rs  all  objections  to  ilie  subject,  and  is  Ih" 
most  ausoiuie  security  for  the  nobiliiy  of  the  result  which  Keals  would  have 
achieved  had  he  finisheil  [he  poem.  1 1  is  impossible  lo  overcsiimate  the  value  ol 
such  a  laniiscapc,  so  touched  in  with  a  few  strokes  of  titanic  meaning  and  com- 
pleleness;  and  Ihe  whole  sentiment  of  gigantic  despair  refleclcd  around  Ihc  fallen 
god  of  the  Tilan  dynasty,  and  permeaiinK  the  landscape,  is  resumed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  in  the  incident  of  the  mniionless  fallen  leaf,  a  line  almost  as  inlense 

to  lake  exception  to  ihepoor  Naiad:  but  she  has  not  the  couvincing  appropriate- 
ness of  the  rest  of  this  sublime  opening. 
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Joiicli'd  his  wide  s^lioulders,  after  bending  low 

i;  ivns  a  Godik-s^  of  the  infant  world  ; 
■  luT  in  .staluru  llii-  tall  Amazon 
id   ilniid  ,1  |iij;my's  height;  she  would  have  ta 
liilli;-;  \<\  i)ir:  hair  and  bent  his  neck; 
uith  ,1  iiii;;tT  slaj-'d  Ixion's  wheel. 
■r  f.iLO  is.f.  Iarj;i^  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx, 
desurU  ii.i|jly  in  a  palace  court, 
hen  saj;ts  look'd  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 
il  oh  !  huw  unlike  marble  was  thai  face: 
)w  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 
rrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self. 

here  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard, 

s  if  calamity  had  but  begun  ; 

s  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days 
■ad  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 

■  IS  with  its  stored  thunder  labouring  up. 
t  hand  she  press'd  upon  that  aching  spot 
there  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  jusi  there, 
[hough  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain; 

'  e  other  upon  S.itum'a  bended  neck 
e  laid,  and  to  tlie  level  of  his  ear 
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'•  I  cannot  say,  '  O  wherefore  sleepest  thou? ' 

"  For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth  jj 

■ '  Knows  thee  not.  thus  afflicted,  for  a  God ; 

'*  And  ocean  loo,  with  all'ita  solemn  oobe, 

■•  Has  from  ihy  sceptre  pass'd  ;  and  all  the  air 

"Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 

"  Thy  Ihunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command,  60 

"  Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house ; 

"  And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractis'd  hands 

"  Scorches  and  burns  our  once  serene  domain. 

"  O  aching  lime  1  O  moments  big  as  years ! 

"  All  a.s  ye  pass  swell  out  Ihe  monstrous  truth,  65 

"  And  press  It  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 

"  Thai  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 

"  Saturn,  sleep  on  :  —  O  thoughtless,  why  did  I 

"Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude? 

"  Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes?  70 

"  Saturn,  sleep  on  !  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep." 

As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer-night. 
Those  green-rob'd  senators  of  mighty  woods. 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  3  stir,  75 

Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off, 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave ; 
So  came  these  words  and  went ;  the  while  in  teals. 
She  touch'd  her  fair  large  forehead  to  ihe  ground,  80 

Just  where  her  falling  hair  might  be  outspread 
A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  feet. 
One  moon,  with  alteration  slow,  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night. 

And  still  these  two  were  postured  motionless,  85 

Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern ; 
The  frozen  God  still  couchant  on  the  earth, 

olherwisE,  which  he  cannot,  unless  he  venture  upon  an  oljECurity  which  would 
desiroy  our  sympaihv :  anil  whai  \%  sympulhy  uilh  a.  God,  but  turning  him  into  a 
man  ?  We  kilow,  Ihal  superiority  aiid  inferioriiy  are.  after  all,  human  lerms, 
and  imply  something  not  so  truly  fine  and  noble  a!  the  levelling  of  a  great 
sympalhy  and  love ;  but  poems  ol  ihe  present  nature,  like  Paradise  Ijisl.  assume  a 
different  principle ;  and  torlunalely  perhaps,  it  is  one  which  it  ii  impossible  to  rec- 
oncile with  Ihe  other." 
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■>  weeping  at  his  feet ; 
r  1  lilted  up 
hi'i  kingdom  gone, 

ddiss     a.nd  then  spake, 
I      and  wliile  hU  beard 
I    tipcn  malady: 
1 1  Hjpenon, 
i  see  Ihy  Uce ; 

I  I  I  I         aee  our  doom  in  it; 

II  1  I  II  me  if  tins  feeble  shape 

I  \\   ne   if  thuu  hear'st  the  voice 

s  t  II  n  t    if  thi-i  crinkling  brow, 

\   1.L  I       d  I  irt,  uf  Its  great  diadem, 
PtLTS  likL  the  frint  of  Salum      Who  had  power 
To  mikL  m    d  s  late?  whence  came  the  strength? 
H  )w  IMS  it  nurturd  to  such  bursting  forth, 
I  \Vh  II  V  \\c    iimd  strangled  in  my  nervous  grasp? 
id  1  am  Bmother'd  up, 
in  all  godlike  exercise 
ni^n  on  planets  pale, 
I   OI  ^dn10^ltlol  s  to  the  winds  and  seas, 

s  hiir\'esling, 
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•'  Beautiful  tilings  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
'■  Of  ihe  sky-childrtn  ;  I  will  give  command: 
"  Thea  I  Tlica!  Thta  !  where  is  Saturn?" 

This  passion  lifted  him  upon  his  feel. 
And  made  his  hands  la  struggle  in  the  air. 
Mis  Druid  locks  to  shake  and  ooze  with  sweat, 
His  eyes  to  fever  out,  his  voice  to  cease. 
He  stoo<l,  and  heard  not  Tliea's  sobbing  deep; 
A  httle  time,  and  then  aj^ain  he  snatch'd 
Utterance  thus.  —  ■•  But  cannot  I  create? 
"  Cannot  1  form?     Cannot  I  fashion  forth 
■■  Another  world,  another  universe, 
"  To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  nought? 
"Where  is  another  chaos?     When;?"  —  That  word 
Found  way  unto  Olympus,  and  made  quake 
The  rebtl  three.  — Thea  was  startled  up. 
And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope. 
As  thus  she  quick-voic'd  spake,  yet  full  of  awe. 

"This  cheers  our  fallen  house;  come  to  our  friends, 
"  O  Saturn  '■  come  away,  and  give  them  heart ; 
"  I  know  the  covert,  for  thence  came  I  hither." 
Thus  brief;   then  with  beseeching  eyes  she  went 
With  backward  fooling  through  the  shade  a  space: 
He  follow'd.  and  she  turn'd  to  lead  the  way 
Through  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  like  the  mist 
Which  eagles  cleave  upmounting  from  their  nest. 

Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tears  were  shed. 
More  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  such  like  woe. 
Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe : 
The  Titans  fierce,  self-hid,  or  prison-bound, 
Groan'd  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more. 
And  listen'd  in  sharp  pain  for  Saturn's  voice. 
But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood  still  kept 
His  sov'reignly,  and  rule,  and  majesty;  — 
Bladng  Hyperion  on  his  orlied  fire 
Still  sat,  still  snufTd  the  incense,  teeming  up 
From  man  to  the  sun's  God ;  yet  unsccure : 
For  as  among  us  mort.ils  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also  shuddered  he  — 
Not  at  d<^s  howl,  or  glooin-bird's  hated  screech. 
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r  llie  familiar  visiling  of  one 
ion  the  lirst  toll  of  his  passing-bell, 
prophesyings  of  ihe  midnight  lamp ; 
,1  horrors,  |)ortion'ti  to  a  gianl  nen'e, 
I  made  Hjpenon  ache.     His  palace  bright 
Jaslion'd  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold, 
f  nd  toucli'd  with  shade  of  bronzed  obelisks, 

ir'd  a  blood-red  through  all  its  thousand  courts, 
Jrcht'';.  and  domes,  and  fiery  galleries  ; 
ml  nil  ji-  i-iiriEiins  of  Aurorian  clouds 
iKli'ri  .iri,',rl)  :  while  someiitnes  eagle's  wings. 
ii-.,i[i  1,1  f,)rc-  by  Gods  or  wondering  men, 
irkcird  ihi?  place  ;  and  neighing  steeds  were  Iiearo 
ot  heard  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men. 
Iso,  when  he  would  taste  the  spicy  wTealhs 
r  Incen:ic,  breath'd  aJoft  from  sacred  hills, 
stead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  took 
LVDUT'  of  ]>oisnnous  brass  and  metal  sick : 
nd  so,  when  h.irbour'd  in  the  sleepy  west, 
flcr  thi-  full  conipklion  of  fair  day, — 
I  divinir  upon  exalted  couch 
imber  in  tlie  arms  of  melodv, 
f  pac'd  away  the  plea 
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And  gave  a  roar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire, 

That  scar'd  away  the  meek  ethereal  Hours 

And  made  their  dove-wings  tremble.     On  he  flared. 

From  stately  nave  to  nave,  from  vault  to  vault. 

Through  bowers  of  fragrant  and  enwreathed  light. 

And  diamond-pai'ed  lustrous  long  arcades, 

Until  he  reach 'd  the  great  main  cupola ; 

There  standing  fierce  beneath,  he  stampt  his  foot. 

And  from  the  basements  deep  to  the  high  towers 

Jarr'd  liis  own  golden  region  ;  and  before 

The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  ceasM. 

His  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlilce  curb. 

To  this  result :   "  O  dreams  of  day  and  night ! 

■'  O  monstrous  forms  \    O  effigies  of  pain ! 

"  O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom ! 

"O  lank-ear'd  Phantoms  of  black-weeded  pools! 

"  Why  do  I  know  ye  ?  why  have  1  seen  ye  ?  why 

"  Is  my  eternal  essence  thus  distraught 

"  To  see  and  to  behold  these  horrors  new? 

'•  Saturn  is  fallen,  am  I  too  to  fall? 

"  Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest, 

"This  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  soft  clime, 

"  This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light, 

■•These  crystalline  pavilions,  and  pure  &nes, 

"  Of  all  my  lucent  empire?     It  is  left 

"  Deserted,  void,  nor  any  haunt  of  mine. 

"  The  blaze,  the  splendor,  and  the  symmetry, 

"  1  cannot  see  —  but  darkness,  death  and  darkness. 

"  Even  here,  into  my  centre  of  repose, 

"  The  shady  visions  come  to  domineer, 

"  Insult,  and  blind,  and  stifle  up  my  pomp. — 

"  Fall  1  —  No,  by  Tellus  and  her  briny  robes  I 

*'  Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 

'■  I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 

"Shall  scare  that  infant  thunderer,  rebel  Jove, 

' '  And  bid  old  Saturn  take  his  throne  again."  — 

He  spake,  and  ceas'd,  the  while  a  heavier  threat 

Held  struggle  with  his  throat  but  came  not  forth; 

For  as  in  theatres  of  crowded  men 

Hubbub  increases  more  they  call  out  "  Hush  ! " 

So  at  Hyperion's  words  the  Phantoms  pale 

Bestin'd  themselves,  thrice  horrible  and  cold; 

And  from  the  mirror'd  level  where  he  stood 

A  mist  arose,  as  from  a  scummy  marsh. 
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a  U,;-,  ihr-„[^l.  nil  his  bulk  an  agony 

r-i.i  -:.l.!li.lI,  ii.iiii  1  lie  feet  unlo  tin;  crown,                                  360 
.il,.'  .,  liiliL  --1  tjn.iit  \jst  and  muscular 
I.i',!iij  -l.iA  u.ii,  \ijih  head  and  ncick  convuls'd 
r.-    ■■■    i-[r,iiiii.d  might.      Releas'd,  lie  fled 
■   .  1.  in  t^.ili's.  and  full  six  dewv  hours 
;  i.i.    !!,.   .l-.nnin   siason  due  should  bltBh,                                    265 
1     1  1       '1!  iV.rcL'  brtath  against  the  sleejiy  portals, 
■,i  .  r  h  .r.y  vapours,  burst  them  wide 
■  ■     .  1.    ■      .  .    .111'^  chilly  streams. 
1.      .,■.■.■!     ..1   :;iL-.  whereon  he  rode 
\-\:  <         ■  ■   i.i..^,!  iij  west  the  heavens  through,                             370 

.,.■ i.|  rii  >„il.|.j  curtaining  of  clouds; 

...;  il,.  ,.  iiiR.  VL'iinl  quite,  blindfold,  and  hid, 
;:i:  ■  ■.    r  .iml  .inim  ihc  glancing  spheres, 

.      -.  .i;i.|  ;ins.  :ind  broad-belling  colure, 
.'  .    V  ■;.  ■   I.':,  aiiil  wrought  upon  the  muffling  dark                      275 
■I,.'         ■■.  hl;"  from  the  nadir  deep 
.    -  liiiTo;ilyphics  old, 

in  11  In  in;,'  1111  iIk-  1  iirih,  with  labouring  thought 
V.in  from  li]eg-.ui'  of  many  centuries ;                                               280 
liiw  loHl,  .save  wh.il  we  find  on  remnants  huge 
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Upon  (he  boundaries  of  day  and  night, 

He  sirelch'd  liimsuEf  in  grief  and  radiance  faint. 

There  as  lie  lay,  the  Heaven  with  its  stars 

Look'd  down  on  him  with  pity,  and  ihe  voice 

Of  Coilus.  from  the  universal  s]>ace. 

Thus  whisper'd  low  and  solemn  in  his  ear. 

"  O  brighitsi  of  my  children  dear,  earth-born 

"And  sky-engendered,  Son  of  Mysteries 

"All  tinrevealed  even  lo  the  powers 

"  Which  met  at  thy  creating ;  at  whose  joys 

"  And  palpitations  sweet,  and  ]>leasures  soft,    ■ 

"  I,  Cwlus.  wonder,  how  they  came  and  whence; 

"  And  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  shapes  they  be, 

"  Distinct,  and  visiljle;  symbols  divine, 

"  Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 

"  Diffus'd  unseen  throughout  eternal  space : 

"  Of  these  new-form"d  art  thou,  oh  brightest  child! 

"Of  these,  thy  brethren  and  the  Goddesses! 

"  There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  rebellion 

"Of  son  against  his  sire.     1  saw  him  fall, 

"  1  saw  my  tirsi-born  tumbled  from  his  throne  ! 

"  To  me  his  arms  were  spread,  to  me  his  voice 

"Found  way  from  forth  tlie  thunders  round  his  head! 

"Pale  wox  I,  and  in  va]ioiirs  hid  my  face. 

"  Art  ihou,  too,  near  aucl)  doom?  vague  fear  there  is: 

"  For  I  have  seen  my  sons  mast  unlike  Cods. 

"  Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 

"  In  sad  demeanour,  solemn,  undislurb'd, 

"  Unruffled,  like  high  (^ods,  yc  liv'd  and  ruled : 

"  Now  I  behold  in  you  fear,  hope,  and  wrath ; 

**  Actions  of  rage  and  passion ;   even  as 

"  I  see  them,  on  the  mortal  world  beneath, 

"  In  men  who  die.  —  This  is  the  grief,  O  Son ! 

"  Sad  sign  of  ruin,  sudden  dismay,  and  fall ! 

"  Yet  do  lliou  strive ;  as  thou  art  capable, 

"  As  thou  canst  move  about,  an  evident  God ; 

"  And  canst  ojjposc  to  each  malignant  hour 

"  Ethereal  presence  :  —  1  am  but  a  voice ; 

"  My  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides. 

"  No  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  1  avail :  — 

"  But  thou  canst.  — Be  thou  therefore  in  the  van 

"  Of  circumstance ;  yea.  seize  the  arrow's  barb 
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Meantime  I  nill  keep  watch  on  thy  bright  suo. 

And  of  thy  seasons  be  a  careful  nurse."  — 

re  half  this  region- whisper  had  come  down, 

yperion  arose,  and  on  the  stars 

fted  his  curved  lids,  and  kept  them  wide 

ntjl  it  ccas'd;  and  stilt  he  kept  them  wide: 

nd  still  they  were  the  same  bright,  patient  stsjrs. 

hen  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad  bruast, 

ke  lo  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas, 

irward  he  stoop'd  over  the  airy  shore. 

nd  pluQg'd  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  nighL 
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JUST  at  the  self-same  beat  of  Time's  wide  wiDgs 
Hyperion  slid  into  the  rustled  air. 
And  Saturn  gain'd  with  Thca  that  sad  place 
Where  Cybele  and  the  bruised  Titans  mourn'd. 
It  was  a  den  where  no  insulting  light 
Could  glimmer  on  their  tears ;   where  their  own  groana 
They  felt,  but  heard  not,  for  the  solid  roar 
Of  thunderous  waterfalls  and  torrents  hoarse. 
Pouring  a  constant  bulk,  uncertain  where. 
Crag  jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rocks  that  seemM 
Ever  as  if  just  rising  from  a  sleep. 
Forehead  to  forehead  held  their  monstrous  horns; 
And  thus  in  thousand  hugesi  phantasies 
Made  a  tit  rooting  lo  ihis  nesl  of  woe. 
Instead  of  thrones,  hard  flint  they  sat  upon. 
Couches  of  rugged  stone,  and  slaty  ridge 
Stubborn 'd  with  iron.     All  were  not  assembled : 
Some  chain'd  in  torture,  and  some  wandering. 
Coeus,  and  Gyges.  and  Briareiis, 
Typhon,  and  Dolor,  and  Porphyrion, 
With  many  more,  the  brawniest  in  assault. 
Were  pent  in  regions  of  laborious  breath  ; 
Dungeon'd  in  opaque  clement,  to  keep 
Their  cler.ched  teeth  still  ciench'd,  and  all  their  limbs 
Lock'd  up  like  veins  o(  metal,  crampt  and  screw'd ; 
Without  a  motion,  save  of  their  big  hearts 
Heaving  in  pain,  and  horribly  convuls'd 
With  sanguine  feverous  boiling  gurge  of  pube. 
Mnemosyne  was  straying  in  the  world; 
Far  from  her  moon  had  Phiebe  wandered  ; 
And  many  else  were  free  to  roam  abroad. 
But  for  the  main,  here  found  they  covert  drear. 
Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  there. 


hyferwn: 

1  k       d   mal  drque 

t    h  t  of  eve, 

d    h         h  eel  vnuU, 

bl    d  d  th  ughoiit  ni^hl. 

d  h  neiglibour  gave 

d  n  mace 

1     1      f  rock 
I  us  sa  k  and  pined. 
P 
k      I    ba  bed  tongue 

d    II  its  uncurl'd  length 
Ih  t  ould  not  spit 

f        q        ng  Jove. 


th  open  moulh 

N  areat  him 
Caf 

pangs. 


fh 
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So  leant  she,  not  so  fair,  upoD  a  tusk 

Shed  from  the  broa.dest  of  her  elephants. 

Above  her,  on  a  crag's  uneasy  slielve, 

Upon  his  elbow  rais'd,  all  prostrate  else,  65 

Shadow'd  Encchdus ;  once  tame  and  mild 

As  grar.ing  ox  unwoirjcd  in  the  meads ; 

Now  tiger- passionM.  lion-thoughied,  wroth, 

He  meditated,  plolteil,  and  even  now 

Was  hurling  mountains  in  that  second  war,  70 

Not  long  delaj'd,  thai  scar'd  the  younger  Gods 

To  hide  themselves  in  forms  of  beast  and  bird. 

Not  far  hence  Atlas ;  and  beside  him  prone 

Phorcus,  the  sire  of  Gorgons.     Neighboured  dose 

Oceanus.  and  Tethys,  in  whose  lap  75 

Sobb'd  Clymenc  among  her  tangled  hair. 

In  midst  of  all  lay  Themis,  at  the  feel 

Of  Ops  the  queen  all  clouded  round  from  sight ; 

No  shape  distinguishable,  more  than  when 

Thick  night  confounds  Ihe  pine-lops  with  ihe  clouds:  80 

And  many  else  whose  names  may  not  be  told. 

For  when  the  Muse's  wings  are  air- ward  spread, 

Who  shall  delay  her  flight?     And  she  must  chaunt 

Of  Saturn,  and  his  guide,  who  now  had  clinib'd 

With  damp  and  slippery  fooling  from  a  depth  85 

More  horrid  still.     Above  a  sombre  cliff 

Their  heads  appear'd,  and  up  their  stature  grew 

Till  on  the  level  height  their  steps  found  ease : 

Then  Thea  spread  abroad  her  trembling  arms 

Upon  Ihe  preclncls  of  this  nesi  of  pain,  90 

And  sidelong  fix'd  her  eye  on  Saturn's  face: 

There  saw  she  direst  strife ;  the  supreme  God 

At  war  with  all  the  frailty  of  grief. 

Of  rage,  of  fear,  anxiety,  revenge. 

Remorse,  spleen,  hope,  but  most  of  all  despair.  95 

Against  these  plagues  he  strove  in  vain ;  for  Fate 

Had  pour'd  a  mortal  oil  upon  his  head, 

will  10  revise  it  llioTOughly  on  ginng  in  to  its  publicalion  in  iSio.  Elte  one  i) 
tin  10  think  that  Hope  and  her  anchor  would  have  disappeared,  together  with  two 
words  noi  to  be  characterized  ai  blots,  but  rather  as  survivals  from  the  time  of 
strain  and  strife  after  out  of  the  way  eitpressions  whereof  EniymioK  is  so  full  a 
re]>reseniation.  I  refer  to  two  instances  in  which  verbs  are  liceoliously  and  as  I 
think  inattisljcally  used  instead  of  their  cognate  nouns,  namely  "  Voices  of  soft 
*fivA«Bi  "  in  line  130  of  Book  I ,  and  "  with  fierce  fpiip«fc<  "  in  line  isg  of  Book 
III.  There  is  a  Ihfrd  instance  in  line  64,  Book  II:  bitl  there  the  word  i:t«/f  would 
not  have  served  to  express  (lie  idea  involved  in  the  use  ^  tlukit. 


sanointing  poison :  so  that  Thea, 
ItTrighltd,  kept  hi;r  still,  and  let  him  pass 
ng  the  fallen  tribe. 

t:'n.  ihe  laden  heart 
,.:  f.^ver'd  more, 
ilii'  moiirnfti!  house 

•.icit  of  the  same  bruise ; 
■I  into  the  midst, 

1^  sunk  amoDg  liie  rest. 


ition  ;  and  he  shouted, 

iir  God  ! "  at  which  some  groan'd ; 

■jr  feet ;  some  also  shouted ; 

ail'd,  all  bow'd  with  reverence; 

'■■'  r  lil.-ick  folded  veil, 

•  .  ;md  all  her  forehead  waD, 
:l  j','i,  and  hollow  eyes. 

I.  ilii:  bleak-grown  pines 
Jt'hen  Wint.T  lilK  his  voice;  there  is  a  noise 
Imong  iramorlala  whena  Cod  gives  sign, 
I'ith  liushing  finf;cr,  how  he  means  to  load 


"  At  war,  at  peace,  or  inter-quarreling 

■'  One  against  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  all 

"  Each  several  one  against  the  other  three, 

"  As  fire  with  air  loud  warring  when  rain-floods 

>' Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against  earth's  face, 

"  Where,  finding  sulphur,  a  <|uadruple  wrath 

'•  Unhinges  the  poor  world;  — not  in  that  strife, 

"Wherefrom  I  take  strange  lore,  and  read  it  deep, 

"  Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus ; 

"  No,  no-where  can  unriddle,  (hough  I  search, 

' '  And  pore  on  Nature's  universal  scroll 

"  Even  to  swooning,  why  ye    Divinities, 

"The  first-born  of  all  shap'd  and  palpable  Gods, 

■*  Should  cower  beneath  what,  in  comparison. 

"  Is  untremendous  might.     Yet  ye  are  here. 

"  O'erwhelm'd,  and  spurn'd,  and  batter'd,  ye  are  here  I 

"O  Titans,  shall  I  say,  'Arise!'  —  Ye  groan  : 

"Shall  I  say  '  Crouch!'  —  Ye  groan.      What  can  I  then? 

' '  O  Heaven  wide !  O  unseen  parent  dear  ! 

"What  can  1?    Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren  Gods, 

"  How  we  can  war,  how  engine  our  great  wrath  ! 

"O  speak  your  counsel  now.  for  Saturn's  ear 

"  Is  all  a-hunger'd.     Thou,  Oceanus, 

"  Ponderest  high  and  deep ;  and  in  thy  face 

"  I  see,  astonied,  that  severe  content 

"  Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing:  give  us  help  I" 

So  ended  Saturn  ;  and  the  God  of  (he  Sea, 
Sophist  and  sage,  from  no  Athenian  grove. 
But  cogitation  in  his  watery  shades, 
Arose,  with  locks  not  oozy,  and  began, 
In  murmurs,  which  his  first-endeavouring  tongue 
Caught  infant-like  from  the  far-foamed  sands. 
"  O  ye,  whom  wrath  consumes !  who,  passion-stung, 
"Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurse  your  agonies! 
"  Shut  up  your  senses,  stifle  up  your  ears, 
"  My  voice  is  not  a  bellows  unto  ire. 
"  Yet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring  proof 
"  How  ye,  perforce,  must  be  content  to  stoop; 
"  And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will  I  give, 
"  If  we  will  take  that  comfort  in  its  truth 
"  We  fall  by  course  of  Nature's  law.  not  force 
"Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.     Great  Satuni,  thou 
"Has  sifted  well  the  a 
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that  thou  art  the  King, 

.1  .-.tieer  supremacy, 
i.lr'd  from  thine  eyes, 
^mlered  to  eternal  truth. 

>t  the  first  of  powers. 


L-  Inst ; 


■tbe: 


rlhe  e 


liipu  A\\  not  lh(;  licginning 
mill  chaos  and  ]iarental  darkness 
i-ht,  ihc  rir-i  fnilis  of  that  intestine  broil, 
I.  II  -nil   ■!  ■  !  .I'lH,  which  for  wondrc 
,  .■;  .1        li.     The  ripe  hour  came, 

\A  light,  engendering 
■  ■-■■'■■■  T,  forthwith  touch'd 
■  iMtter  into  iife. 
'  ■■  I  ^,  i.iiir  parentage, 

;'..    M  ■  .    ■■  .   i:arih,  were  manifest: 

li:  11  ■  ',■  i:  !  ■  -'  -  ■.■■!.  nnd  we  I  he  giant-race, 
oKiid  'iiirsiKi.-.  ruling  new  and  Ijeautcous  realms, 
iiw  coniL's  till'  pnin  of  truth,  to  whom  'lis  pain; 
folly !  for  to  bcnr  a!I  nalted  truths, 
nd  to  cnviaaj;!;  circumstance,  all  calm, 
iiat  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.     Mark  well ! 
s  Heaven  iincl  Earth  are  fairer,  fairer  far 
han  Chans  and  blan 
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'■  In  right  thereof;  for  'tis  the  eternal  law 
"That  lirst  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might: 
•'  Yea,  by  that  laiv.  another  race  may  drive 
"Our  conquerors  to  mourn  as  we  do  now. 
"  Have  ye  beheld  the  young  God  of  the  Seas, 
■'  My  dispossessor?     Have  ye  seen  his  face? 
"  Have  yc  beheld  his  chariot,  foam'd  along 
'■  By  noble  winged  creatures  he  hath  made? 
"  1  saw  him  on  the  calmed  waters  scud, 
'■  With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  in  his  eyes, 
■•  That  it  cnforc'd  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 
' '  To  all  my  empire :   farewell  sad  I  took, 
■'  And  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  fate 
■■  Had  wrought  upon  ye;  and  how  I  might  best 
"  Give  consolation  in  this  woe  extreme. 
"  Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm." 

Whether  through  poi'd  conviction,  or  disdain. 
They  guarded  silence,  when  Oceanus 
Left  murmuring,  what  deepest  thought  can  tell  ? 
But  so  it  was,  none  answer'd  fur  a  space. 
Save  one  whom  none  regarded,  Clymene ; 
And  yet  she  answer'd  not,  only  complain'd. 
With  hectic  lips,  and  eye.s  up-looking  mild, 
Thus  wording  timidly  among  the  tierce : 
"  0  Father,  I  am  here  the  simplest  voice, 
"  And  all  my  knowledge  is  thai  joy  is  gone, 
"  And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  our  hearts, 
"  There  lo  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear: 
>'  I  would  not  bode  of  evil,  if  I  thought 
"  So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  olT  the  help 
"  Which  by  just  right  should  come  of  mighty  Gods; 
"  Vet  let  nie  tell  my  sorrow,  let  me  tell 
"  Of  what  1  heard,  and  how  it  made  me  weep, 
*'  And  know  that  we  had  parted  from  all  hope. 
"  I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore, 
"  Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from  a  land 
"  Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees,  and  flowers. 
"  Full  of  e.ilm  joy  it  was,  as  I  of  grief; 
"  Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  delicious  warmth ; 
"  So  thai  1  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
■•  To  chide,  and  lo  reproach  that  solitude 
"  With  songs  of  misery,  music  of  our  woes ; 
"  And  sal  me  down,  and  took  a  mouthed  shell 
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'  And  murmur'd  into  it,  and  made  melody  — 

■  O  melody  no  more  \  for  while  1  sang, 

'  And  with  poor  .skill  let  pass  into  the  breeze 
'  The  dull  shell's  echo,  from  a  bowery  strand 
■Just  opposite.  aQ  island  of  the  sea, 

■  There  came  enchantment  with  the  shifting  wind, 

■  That  did  both  drown  and  keep  alive  my  ears. 

■  1  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand, 

■  And  n  wave  till'd  it,  as  my  sense  was  fill'd 
'With  Ihat  new  blissful  golden  melody. 

'  A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 
I'  Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes, 

■  That  fell,  one  after  one.  yet  all  at  once, 

'  Like  pearl  beads  dropping  sudden  from  their  string: 

■  And  then  another,  then  another  strain, 

■  Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch, 

■  With  music  wing'd  instead  of  silent  plumes, 
■To  hover  round  my  head,  and  make  me  sick 

■  Of  joy  and  gritf  at  once.  Grief  overcame, 
[•  And  1  was  slopping  up  my  frantic  ears, 

■  When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling  hands, 
,  sweeter  than  all  lane, 

[■  And  slili  it  cry'd,  '  Apollo  i  young  Apollo  J 
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"  Not  thunderholl  on  thunderbolt,  till  all 

"  That  rebel  Jove's  whole  armoury  were  spent, 

"  Not  world  on  world  upon  these  shoulders  piled, 

"Could  agonize  mc  more  than  baby-words 

>•  In  midst  of  this  dclhronement  horrible. 

"Speak!  roar!  shout!  yell!  ye  sleepy  Tilans  all, 

"  Do  ye  forget  the  blows,  the  buffets  vile? 

"  Are  ye  not  smitten  by  a  youngling  arm? 

"  Dost  thou  forget,  sham  Monarch  of  the  Waves, 

"Thy  scalding  in  the  seas?     What,  have  I  rous'd 

"  Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words  as  these? 

"  O  joy !  for  now  1  see  ye  are  not  lost ; 

"O  joy !  for  now  I  see  a  thousand  eyes 

"  Wide  glaring  for  revenge  !  "  —  As  this  lie  said. 

He  lifted  up  his  stature  vast,  and  stood. 

Still  without  intermission  speaking  thus: 

"  Now  ye  are  flames,  I'll  tell  you  how  to  burn, 

"  And  purge  the  ether  of  our  enemies ; 

"  How  to  feed  fierce  the  crooked  slings  of  fire, 

"  And  singe  away  the  swollen  clouds  of  Jove, 

"  Stilling  that  puny  essence  in  its  tent. 

"  O  lei  him  feel  the  evil  he  h  th  done ; 

"  For  though  1  scorn  Oceanus's  lore, 

"  Much  pain  have  1  for  more  than  loss  of  realms; 

"  The  days  of  peace  and  slumberous  calm  are  fted ; 

"Those  days,  all  innocent  of  scathing  war, 

"  When  all  Ihe  fair  Existences  of  heaven 

"  Came  open-eyed  lo  guess  what  we  would  speak ;  — 

"  That  was  before  our  brows  were  taught  to  frown, 

"  Before  our  lips  knew  else  but  solemn  sounds ; 

"That  was  before  we  knew  the  winged  thing, 

"  Victory,  might  be  lost,  or  might  be  won. 

"  And  be  ye  mindful  that  Hyperion, 

"Our  brightest  brother,  still  is  undisgraced  — 

"  Hyperion,  lo!  his  radiance  is  here!" 

All  eyes  were  on  Enceladus's  face. 
And  they  beheld,  while  still  Hyperion's  name 
Flew  from  his  lii^s  up  to  the  vaulted  rocks, 
A  pallid  gleam  across  his  features  stern ; 
Not  savage,  for  he  saw  full  many  a  Cod 
Wroth  as  himself.      He  look'd  upon  ihem  all. 
And  in  each  face  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light, 
But  splendider  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar  locks 
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■  iM'iliEi^'  foam  about  a  keel 

■    I-  into  a  midnight  cove, 

■  ■■■-ur,  like  the  morn, 
li'  :liJi::  1,'loomy  steeps, 

■  .ii.i!  .  \(ry  chasm  old, 
^l.'.    ^..il  i.-VLTy  sullen  depth, 

Mth  loud  tormented  streams: 

,;■  i!  irl.iKss  and  huge  shade, 
i^lii  .ind  made  it  terrible. 

I  imiLli'd,  and  there  he  slay'd  to  view 

■-  brillj;ince  had  betray'd 

ati-ful  seeing  of  itself. 

'.r  iif  short  Nuraidian  curl, 

K  tii.ijcstic,  a  vast  shade 

i  own  brightness,  like  the  bulk 

ima;;c  at  the  set  of  sun 

s  from  the  dusking  East : 
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BOOK    III. 

THLJS  in  alternate  uproar  and  sad  peace. 
Amazed  were  those  Titans  utterly. 
O  luave  thciii,  Muse !     O  leave  them  lo  their  no 
For  Ihoii  itt  weak  to  sing  such  tui»uhs  dire : 
A  solitary  sorrow  bust  Iwfiis 
Thy  lips,  and  antheming  a  lonely  grief. 
Leave  them.  O  Muse  !  for  thou  anon  will  find 
Many  a  fallen  old  Divinity 
Wandering  in  vain  about  bewildered  shores. 
Meantime  toilch  piously  the  Delphic  harp. 
And  not  a  wind  of  heaven  but  will  breathe 
In  aid  soft  warble  from  the  Dorian  flute; 
For  lo  !  'tis  for  the  Father  of  all  verse. 
Flush  every  thing  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue, 
Let  the  rose  glow  intense  and  warm  the  air. 
And  let  the  clouds  of  even  and  of  morn 
Float  in  voluptuous  fleeces  o'er  the  hills ; 
Let  the  red  wine  within  the  goblet  boil. 
Cold  as  a  bubbling  well ;  let  faint-lipp'd  shells. 
On  sands,  or  in  great  deeps,  vermilion  turn 
Through  all  their  labyrinths;  and  let  the  maid 
Blush  keenly,  as  with  some  warm  kiss  surprised. 
Chief  isle  of  the  embowered  Cyclades, 
Rejoice,  O  Delos.  with  thine  olives  green. 
And  poplars,  and  lawn-shading  palms,  and  beech, 
In  which  the  /Zephyr  breathes  the  loudest  song. 
And  hazels  thick,  dark.slemm'd  beneath  the  shade : 
A]>ollo  is  once  more  the  golden  theme ! 
Where  was  he,  when  the  Giant  of  the  Sun 
Stood  briglit.  amid  the  sorrow  of  his  peers? 
Together  had  he  left  his  mother  fair 
And  his  twin-sister  sleeping  in  their  bower. 
And  in  the  morning  twilight  wandered  forth 


:  i-l"  .1  riculel. 

;  ^Ik-  of  tilt  vale. 

■  . .  .[-.'tl,  and  a  few  stars 
:,    li..iu\!ns,  whilo  ihe  thrush 

I  Throughout  all  the  isle 

:■  ii][niirous  noise  of  waves, 
li'  ml  in  many  a  grten  cece&s. 
In-  iscpi.  and  his  bright  tears 

Uma  liie  golden  how  he  held. 

.hnt  suffused  eyes  he  slood, 
Mill  some  cumbrous  boughs  hftrd  by 
;     L"  rinful  Goddess  came, 

■  r!  ill  her  looks  for  him, 
■  L;ln■^s  began  to  read 

1 iiiliidiously  he  said: 

uHi  ovur  the  unfooled  sea? 
inliijue  mien  and  robed  form 
^  v.ika  invisible  liU  now? 
.■iird  those  vestments  sweeping  o'er 
I' The  f;illen  leaves,  when  1  have  sat  atone 
In  cool  mid-forest.     Surely  1  have  traced 
e  Rislle  of  tliose  ample  skirts  about 
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"  For  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 

"  Of  loveliness  new  born."  —  Apollo  then, 

With  sudden  scrutiny  and  gloomlcss  eyes, 

Thus  auswer'd,  while  his  while  melodious  throat 

Throbb'd  with  the  syllables.  —  "  Mnemosyne  ! 

"  Thy  name  is  on  my  tongue,  I  know  not  how ; 

"  Why  should  I  tell  thee  what  thou  so  well  seest? 

"  Why  .should  I  strive  to  show  what  from  thy  lips 

"  Would  come  no  mystery?     For  me,  dark,  dark, 

"  And  painfiil  vile  oblivion  seals  my  eyes: 

■*  I  strive  to  search  wherefore  I  am  so  sad, 

"  Until  a  melancholy  numbs  my  limbs ; 

'■  And  then  upon  the  grass  I  sit,  and  moan, 

'■  Like  one  who  once  had  wings.  —  O  why  should  I 

"  Feel  curs'd  and  thwarted,  when  the  liegcless  air 

"  Yields  lo  my  step  aspirant?  why  should  I 

'•  Spurn  ihe  green  turf  as  hateful  lo  my  feel? 

"  Goddess  benign,  point  forth  some  unknown  thing: 

"  Are  there  not  other  regions  than  this  isle? 

"  What  are  the  stars?     There  is  the  sun,  the  sun  \ 

"  And  the  most  patient  brilliance  of  the  moon  ! 

"  And  stars  by  thousands  !     Point  me  out  the  way 

■•  To  any  one  particular  beauteous  star, 

"  And  1  will  flit  into  it  with  my  lyre, 

"  And  make  its  silvery  splendour  pant  with  bliss. 

■'  I  have  heard  the  cloudy  thunder:  Where  is  power? 

"  Whose  hand,  whose  essence,  what  divinity 

"Makes  this  alarum  in  the  elements, 

■*  While  I  here  idle  listen  on  the  shores 

■'  In  fearless  yet  in  aching  ignorance? 

"  O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddess,  by  thy  harp, 

"  That  waileth  every  morn  and  eventide, 

"  Tell  me  why  thus  I  rave,  about  these  groves  ! 

"Mute  thou  re  mai  nest — Mute!  yet  I  can  read 

"  A  wondrous  lesson  in  thy  silent  face : 

"  Knowledge  enormous  makes  a  God  of  me. 

"  Names,  deeds,  grey  legends,  dire  events,  rebellions, 

■'  Majesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies, 

"Creations  and  destroyings.  al!  at  once 

"  Pour  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain, 

"  And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine 

"  Or  bright  elixir  peerless  1  had  drunk. 

"  And  so  become  immortal."  —  Thus  the  God, 

While  his  enkindled  eyes,  with  level  glance 


s'lfi  temples,  stedfast  kept 
.  !■■  i]|inTi  Mnemoaj-ne. 

:<    -hook  him,  and  made  flush 
::iv.sof  hislimhs; 
. . '    .11  the  gate  of  death  ; 
.  Ijii  should  take  leave 
I'll,  and  with  a  pang 
I  hill,  with  fierce  convulse 
.'.uii;;  Apollo  angiiish'd  ; 
;;i.ildcn  tresses  famed 
Liiind  his  eager  neck. 

slid  prophesied.  —  At  length 
—  and  lo  !  from  all  his  hmbs 


■it  this  pnrl  ot  ihe  fragmro 


HYPERION  :    A   VISION. 


[This  remarkable  produciioD  was  mentioned  by  Lord  Houghton  in 
the  Life.  IMttrs  &C.  as  a  re-cast,  but  remained  in  manuscript  until 
Lord  Houghton  contributed  it  to  the  third  Volume  of  the  Bibliographi' 
col  and  Historical  Miscellanies  of  the  Philobiblon  Society  (1856-57), 
in  doubt  whether  it  was  a  re-cast  or  a  draft.  A  few  copies  of  it  were 
also  printed  separately  from  the  Miscellanies.  The  fragment  was 
afterwards  published  in  the  Appendix  to  "  a  new  edition  "  of  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  John  Keats  issued  by  his  Lordship  in  1867  through 
Messrs.  Moxon  and  Co.  On  that  occasion  it  was  said  to  be  without 
doubt  the  first  draft.  But  Lord  Houghton  must  have  failed  to  consult 
his  manuscript  memoir  by  Charles  Brown,  wherein,  as  Mr.  Colvin  has 
stated,  the  Vision  is  distinctly  said  to  be  a  lale  reconstruction.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  although  a  great  deal  of  the  Vision  is  special  thereto, 
there  are  large  passages  from  the  epic  version  of  Hyperion.  A  com- 
parison of  passages  which  are  substantially  identical  while  varying  in 
detail  perhaps  affords  the  most  astounding  instance  on  record  of  the 
loss  of  artistic  power  and  perception  under  physical  decay  and  mental 
agony.  —  H.  B.  F.] 
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HYPERION,   A   VISION: 


ATTEMPTED    RECONSTRUCTION    OF  THE    POEM. 

FANATICS  have  their  dreams,  wherewith  they  weave 
A  paradise  for  a  sect ;  the  savage,  too, 
From  forth  the  loftiest  fashion  of  his  sleep 
Guesses  at  heaven ;  pity  these  have  not 
Trac'd  upon  vellum  or  wild  Indian  leaf 
The  shadows  of  melodious  ullerance, 
But  bare  of  laurel  ihuy  live,  dream,  and  die ; 
For  Poesy  alone  can  tell  her  dreams,  — 
With  the  line  spell  of  words  alone  cao  save 
Imagination  from  the  sable  chain 
Aod  dumb  enchantment.     Who  alive  can  say, 
"Tliou  art  no  Poet — may'st  not  tell  thy  dreams?" 
Since  every  man  whose  soul  is  not  a  clod 
Hath  visions  and  would  speak,  if  he  had  loved, 
And  been  well  nurtured  in  his  mother  tongue. 
Whether  the  dream  now  purpos'd  to  rehearse 
Be  poet's  or  fanatic's  will  be  known 
When  this  warm  scribe,  my  hand,  is  in  the  grave. 

Methought  I  stood  where  trees  of  every  clime, 
Palm,  myrtle,  oak,  and  sycamore,  and  beech. 
With  pbntane  and  spice-blossoms,  made  a  screen. 
In  neighbourhood  of  fountains  (by  the  noise 
Soft-showering  in  mine  ears),  and  (by  the  touch 
Of  scent)  not  far  from  roses.     Twining  round 
I  saw  an  arbour  with  a  drooping  roof 
Of  trellis  vines,  and  bells,  and  larger  blooms. 
Like  floral  censers,  swinging  lif,'ht  in  air; 
Before  its  wredthed  doorway,  on  a  inound 
Of  moss,  was  spread  a  feast  of  summer  fruits. 
Which,  nearer  seen,  seem'd  refuse  of  a  meal 
By  angel  tasted  or  our  Mother  Eve; 
For  empty  shells  were  scatter'd  on  the  grass. 


REco.xsrnucnoN  of  " HVPERior/." 


1  linlf-bare,  and  n 
X    '   jiure  kinds  I  could  not  kuow. 
I li.in  till?  fabled  ham 
jiiur  forth  at  batiqueting, 
■..]  to  her  Qivn  fields. 
!■  ii  luw.     And  appetite, 
.     I,  i.wtli  I  tverfelt, 

:!:ir.-li;d  ;  for  tliereby 
.  r  :r;iii?parent  juice 
.   1  i!  iKe,  the  nhich  I  took, 
inrlals  of  the  world, 

'  I  ;;lit  is  parent  of  my  iheme. 


■  illing  life  away. 

-ks  and  beiTJes  ciush'd 

;j;li^[l  hard  agninst 


RECONSTHUCTION  OF  "  jHVFEJilON." 

Ran  imageries  from  a  sombre  loom. 
All  in  a  mingled  heap  confus'd  there  lay 
Robes,  golden  tongs,  censer  and  chafing-dish, 
Girdles,  and  chains,  and  holy  jewelries. 

Turning  from  these  with  awe,  once  more  I  labed 
My  eyes  to  fathom  the  space  ever}'  way : 
The  embossed  roof,  the  silent  massy  range 
Of  columns  north  and  south,  ending  in  mist 
Of  nothing;  then  to  eastward,  where  black  gates 
Were  shut  against  the  sunrise  evermore ; 
Then  to  the  west  1  look'd,  and  saw  far  off 
An  image,  huge  of  feature  as  a  cloud, 
At  level  of  whose  feet  an  altar  slept. 
To  be  approach'd  on  either  side  by  steps 
And  marble  balustrade,  and  iKitient  travail 
To  count  with  toil  the  innumerable  degrees. 
Towards  the  altar  sober-|)ac'd  I  weni. 
Repressing  hasle  as  too  unholy  there ; 
And,  coining  nearer,  saw  beside  the  shrine 
One  ministering;  and  there  arose  a  Hame 
When  in  mid-day  the  sickening  east-wind 
Shifts  sudden  to  the  south,  ihe  small  warm  rain 
Melts  out  the  frozen  incense  from  all  flowers, 
And  fills  the  air  with  so  much  pleasant  health 
That  even  the  dying  man  forgets  his  shroud ;  — 
Even  so  that  lofty  sacrificial  fire, 
Sending  forth  Maian  incense,  spread  around 
Forgetfulness  of  everything  but  bliss, 
And  clouded  all  the  altar  with  soft  smoke ; 
From  whose  white  fragrant  curtains  thus  1  heard 
Language  pronounc'd  :  "  If  thou  canst  not  ascend 
These  steps,  die  on  that  marble  where  thou  art. 
Thy  fiesh,  near  cousin  to  the  common  dust. 
Will  parch  for  lack  of  nutriment ;  thy  bones 
Will  wither  in  few  years,  and  vanish  so 
That  not  the  quickest  eye  could  find  a  grain 
Of  what  thou  now  art  on  that  pavement  cold. 
The  sands  of  thy  short  life  are  spent  this  hour. 
And  no  hand  in  the  universe  can  turn 
Thy  hourglass,  if  these  gummed  leaves  be  burnt 
Ere  thou  canst  mount  up  these  immortal  steps." 
I  heard,  1  look'd :  two  senses  both  at  once. 
So  fine,  so  subtle,  felt  the  tyranny 


[ 


RECONSI RUCTJON^  OF  "  HYPEKION.-- 


■f  that  fierce  tlireat  and  the  liard  tuk  prapostil. 
rodigioua  aeem'd  ihe  toil;  the  leaves  were  yet 
uming,  when  suddenly  it  palsied  diill 
truck  from  the  paved  level  up  my  limha. 
nd  was  ascending  quick  to  put  cold  gmsp 
pon  those  streams  that  pulse  beside  the  throat. 
shriek'd,  and  the  sharp  anguish  of  my  shriek 
lung  my  own  ears  ;  I  strove  hard  to  t'scipe 
he  numbness,  strove  to  gain  the  lowest  step. 
low,  heavy,  deadly  wa«  my  pacu :  ihc  cold 
rew  stifling,  sulTocating  at  the  heart ; 
nd  when  I  clasp'd  my  hands  I  fell  llicm  not. 
nc  minute  berore  death  my  ic'd  foot  tuucll'd 
he  lowest  stair;   and,  U  Jl  louch'd,  life  secm'd 
b  pour  in  at  the  toes ;  I  mouuted  up 
s  once  fair  angels  on  a  ladder  flew 
rom  the  green  lutf  to  htaven.      •'  Holy  Power," 
ry'd  I,  approaching  near  the  homed  shrine. 
What  am  1  that  should  so  be  sav'd  from  death? 
/Iiat  am  1  that  another  death  come  not 
O  choke  my  utterance,  aacrilegious,  here  ?  " 
hen  said  the  veiled  shadow :  ■*  Thou  hast  felt 
iThat  'tix  to  die  and  live  again  before 
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RECONSTRUCTION  OF  "  HYPER  JON." 

No  music  but  a  happy-noted  voice : 

They  come  not  here,  they  have  no  thought  to  come ; 

And  thou  art  here,  for  thou  art  less  than  they. 

What  benefit  canst  thou  do,  or  all  thy  tribe, 

To  the  great  world?     Thou  art  a  dreaming  thing, 

A  fover  of  thyself:  think  of  the  earth; 

What  bliss,  even  in  hope,  is  there  for  thee? 

What  haven?  every  creature  hath  its  home. 

Every  sole  man  hath  days  of  joy  and  pain. 

Whether  his  labours  be  sublime  or  low  — 

The  pain  alone,  the  joy  alone,  distinct : 

Only  the  dreamer  venoms  all  his  days. 

Bearing  more  woe  than  all  his  sins  deserve. 

Therefore,  that  happiness  be  somewhat  shared. 

Such  things  as  thou  art  are  admitted  oft 

Into  like  gardens  thou  didst  pass  erewhile, 

And  sulTer'd  in  these  temples:   for  that  cause 

Thou  standesl  safe  beneath  this  statue's  knees." 

"  That  1  am  favour'd  for  unworlhiness. 

By  such  propitious  parley  medicined 

In  sickness  not  ignoble,  I  rejoice. 

Aye,  and  could  weep  for  love  of  such  award.* 

So  answer^  I,  continuing,  >■  If  it  please. 

Majestic  shadow,  tell  me  where  1  am. 

Whose  altar  this,  for  whom  this  incense  curls; 

What  image  this  whose  face  I  cannot  see 

For  the  broad  marble  knees ;  and  who  thou  art. 

Of  accent  feminine  S' 


Then  the  tall  shade,  in  drooping  linen  veil'd. 
Spoke  out,  so  much  more  earnest,  that  her  breath 
Stirr'd  the  thin  folds  of  gauze  that  drooping  hung 
About  a  golden  censer  from  her  hand 
Pendent ;  and  by  her  voice  I  knew  she  shed 
Long- treasured  tears.      ■■  This  temple,  sad  and  lone. 
Is  all  sparM  from  the  thunder  of  a  war 
Foughten  long  since  by  giant  hierarchy 
Against  rebelhon:   this  old  image  here, 
Whose  carved  features  wrinkled  as  he  fell. 
Is  Saturn's ;   I,  Monela,  left  supreme, 
Sole  goddess  of  this  desolation." 
I  had  no  words  to  answer,  for  my  tongue. 
Useless,  could  find  about  its  roofed  home 
No  syllable  of  a  fit  majesty 


RELOXSTh-aCT/O.V  OF  " HYPERIOl^." 


'      "  .  ^^hilt:  iht;  altar's  blaze 
.    ■■.!■:      ■■  ■  t  kiud.     I  look'd  thereon. 
.  "ir.  where  nigh  were  piled 

L. ,i>id  many  heaps 

: !  .<  <  '.iixid  ;    tht^n  again 

.■-:!.  and  its  horns 

.   <i 111(1  its  languorous  tUme, 

; i|> '"'■   "itLrinus  again; 

.--II,  \i\  v.\\\i~.  lill  sad  Moneta  cry'd: 
\<L  ■~.iL-i-iiH.'  is  done,  but  not  the  leas 
I  i>i-  l.iitil  til  \\kv  for  thy  good  will. 

;:■'.■       V.  iiidiT;   for  ihc  scenes 

iliiini;(h  my  globed  brain, 

■  dull  mortal  eyes  behold; 
I  \\  \\ onder  pain  Ihee  not." 

I      ■  i:  lI-.  sphered  words 

■  1  III  .1  .■  I  ■-  -.■■i-.fu  were  these  last: 

diieiiv  'jf  y\\K  vi:il3  that  from  htr  brow 
i;  palf,  ami  L-iirlain"d  her  in  iiiysleries. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  ■'  HYPERION." 

So,  at  llie  sad  view  of  Mooeta'z  brow, 

1  ask'd  to  see  wliat  thing   the  hollow  brow 

Behind  environ'd:  what  high  tragedy 

In  tile  dark  secret  chambers  of  her  skull 

Was  acting,  that  cuuld  give  so  dread  a  stress 

To  lier  cold  lips,  and  fill  with  such  a  light 

Her  planetary  eyes,  and  touch  her  voice 

With  such  a  sorrow?     '■  Shade  of  Memory ! " 

Cried  I,  with  act  adorant  at  her  feet, 

"  By  all  the  gloom  hung  round  thy  fallea  house. 

By  this  last  temple,  by  tlie  golden  age, 

By  Great  Apollo,  thy  dear  Foster-child, 

And  by  thyself,  forlorn  divinity, 

The  pale  Onieg^  of  a  wilhcr'd  race. 

Let  me  behold,  according  as  thou  saidst. 

What  in  thy  brain  so  ferments  to  and  fro!" 

No  sooner  had  this  conjuration  past 

My  devout  lips,  than  side  by  side  we  stood 

(Like  a  stunt  bramble  by  a  solemn  pine^ 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  heaJlhy  breath  of  mom. 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon  and  eve's  one  star. 

Onward  I  look'd  beneath  the  gloomy  boughs, 

And  saw  what  first  I  thought  an  image  huge. 

Like  to  the  image  pedestall'd  so  high 

In  Saturn's  temple;  then  Moneta's  voice 

Came  brief  upon  mine  ear,     ■'  So  Saturn  sat 

When  he  hsd  lost  his  realms;  "  whereon  there  grew 

A  power  within  me  of  enormous  ken 

To  see  as  a  god  sees,  and  take  the  depth 

Of  things  as  nimbly  as  the  outward  eye 

Can  si/e  and  shape  pervade.     The  lofty  theme 

Of  those  few  words  hung  vast  before  my  mind 

With  half-unravell'd  web,     1  sat  myself 

Upon  an  eagle's  watch,  that  I  might  see, 

And  seeing  ne'er  forget.      No  stir  of  life 

Was  in  this  shrouded  vale,  —  not  so  much  wr 

As  in  the  zoning  of  a  summer's  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd  grass; 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell  there  did  it  rest. 

A  stream  went  noiseless  by.  still  deaden'd  more 

By  reason  of  the  fallen  divinity 


/^ECO.\. STRUCT WJV  OF  "■HYPERION.''* 


R-ailint;  more  sliadi; ;  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 
rsl  lu-r  cold  iiiigur  closer  to  her  lips. 

Alon;;  llie  iiiargiii-snnd  large  fool-marka  went 
lur  llmti  lu  where  old  Saturn's  feet 
ilL'd.  .ind  thi^re  slepl  how  long  a  sleep ! 
k'^inded.  cold.  iip{in  the  sodden  ground 
■\  uld  ri^hl  h.in<l  kiy  nerveless,  lisllcss.  dead, 
nsccplrid,  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed ; 
BVhile  Ills  boiv'd  btad  seem'd  listening  to  the  Earth, 
;ient  imither,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

I    il  seemVI  no  force-  could  wake  him  from  his  place; 
re  c.iine  oiiu  who,  with  a  kindred  hand, 
I  Ids  ividc  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
■vtrcnti',  thiiiigh  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 
iiiif  ihc*  (Tfiiv'd  voice  of  Mnemosyne, 
<.-\-'A  I  liLarkcnd.      "Thai  divini'ly 
Ihiiii  .s,i«'s(  stfp  frim  yon  forlornest  wood, 
III  sliiw  p.iCL'  ap^iroach  our  fallen  king, 
.  sc.iflL'St-ii;iliircd  of  our  brood." 
I  ihi-  (luddi.ss,  in  ftiir  statuary 
in.!,-  «;ui  Miin.'ta  by  the  head. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  "HYPERION:^ 

\  have  no  comfort  for  Ihee ;  no,  not  one ; 
I  cannot  say,  wherefore  thus  sleepest  thou? 
For  Heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  Earth 
Knows  thee  not,  so  afHicCed,  for  a  god. 
The  Ocean,  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise. 
Has  from  thy  sceptre  pass'd ;  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thy  hoary  majesty. 
Thy  thunder,  captious  at  the  new  command, 
Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house ; 
And  thy  sharp  hghtning,  in  unpraciis'd  hands, 
Scourges  and  burns  our  once  serene  domain. 

"  With  such  remorseless  speed  still  come  new  woea. 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 
Saturn  !  sleep  on :  me  thoughtless,  why  should  I 
Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude? 
Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes? 
Saturn  !  sleep  on,  while  at  thy  feet  t  weep." 

As  when  upon  a  tranced  summer-night 
Forests,  branch -charmed  by  the  earnest  stars. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  noise. 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Swelling  upon  the  silence,  dying  off. 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave, 
So  came  these  words  and  went ;   the  while  in  tears 
She  prest  her  &ir  large  forehead  to  the  earth, 
Just  where  her  ^len  hair  might  spread  in  curls, 
A  soft  and  silken  net  for  Saturn's  feet. 
Long,  long  these  two  were  postured  motionless. 
Like  sculpture  builded-up  upon  the  grave 
Of  their  own  power.     A  long  awful  time 
1  look'd  upon  them  :  still  they  were  the  same; 
The  frozen  God  still  bending  to  the  earth. 
And  the  sad  Goddess  weeping  at  his  feet; 
Moneta  silent.     Without  stay  or  prop 
But  my  own  weak  mortality,  1  bore 
The  load  of  this  eternal  quietude. 
The  unchanging  gloom  and  the  three  fixed  shapes 
Ponderous  upon  my  senses,  a  whole  moon; 
For  by  my  burning  brain  I  measured  sure 
Her  silver  seasons  shedded  on  the  night. 
And  every  day  by  day  methought  I  grew 
More  gaunt  and  ghostly.     Oftentimes  I  pray'd 


KECOXSTRUCTIOA'  OF  ■'  HVPEKIOAT." 

■ii-ii.',  'li.U  (Ir.iili  aould  lake  me  from  tne  vale 
I  ill  iis  IjiinliLiis:  gasping  wiih  despair 
ili.iEi^i,'.  liiiLir  nllcr  hour  I  curs'd  myself, 
il  i.ia  S.iiuni  Mi-'.l  his  faded  eyes. 
1  liii)k'tl  ;iriiiiinl  ^iiid  saw  his  kingdom  gone, 
1  .ill  Ihi:  f;l(n>[ii  and  sorrow  of  the  place, 
liiid  \\\M  fair  kneeling  Goddess  at  his  foel. 


A-.  i'l  ■   n,i'i-i  ^i  I  lit  111"  liuwers,  and  grass,  and  leaves, 

:i  ii'l  nostril,  so  the  words 
>  I    I -i    i!".!  ■■  ■■  iiM-.'iv  glooms  around, 
..u  In  ilR-'  h.ill.iw;  nf  lime-eaten  oaks, 
nd  to  the  «indin;;s  of  the  foxes'  hole, 
'ilh  sad.  low  toac^,  while  thus  he  spoke,  and  seat 
nmiji.'  nuaiiiiiL^-,  lo  the  solitary  Pan. 
\l...i;..  1.1  :'.-.:i.  i.uii,  for  wc  are  swallow'd  Up 


'i^ nan's  harvesting, 

"iiich  Deity  supreme 
t  of  love  in.      Moan  and  wail ; 
,n:  for  lo.  the  rebel  spher 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  '^  HYPERION.'' 

Of  strings  in  hollow  shells ;  and  there  shall  be 

Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 

Of  the  sky-children."     So  he  feebly  ceased, 

With  such  a  poor  and  sickly-sounding  pause, 

Methougiit  I  heard  some  old  man  of  the  earth 

Bewailing  earthly  loss ;  nor  could  my  eyes 

And  ears  act  with  that  unison  of  sense 

Which  marries  sweet  sound  with  the  grace  of  form. 

And  dolorous  accent  from  a  tragic  harp 

With  large-limb'd  visions.      More  1  scrutiniied. 

Stili  fax  he  sat  beneath  the  sable  trees, 

Whose  arms  spread  straggling  in  wild  serpent  forms. 

With  leaves  all  hush'd ;  his  awful  presence  there 

(Now  all  was  silent)  gave  a  deadly  lie 

To  what  1  erewliile  heard :  only  his  lips 

Trembled  amid  the  white  cutis  of  his  beard ; 

They  told  the  (ruth,  though  round  the  snowy  locks 

Hung  nobly,  as  upon  ihe  face  of  heaven 

A  mid-day  fleece  of  clouds.     Thea  arose. 

And  sirelchi  her  while  arm  through  the  hollow  dark. 

Pointing  some  whither:  whereat  he  too  rose. 

Like  a  vast  gianl,  seen  by  men  at  sea 

To  grow  pale  from  the  waves  at  dull  midnight. 

They  melted  from  my  sight  Into  the  woods; 

Ere  I  could  turn,  Moneta  cry'd,  "  These  twain 

Are  speeding  to  the  families  of  grief, 

Where,  rooft  in  by  black  rocks,  they  waste  in  pain 

And  darkness,  for  no  hope."    And  she  spake  on. 

As  ye  may  read  who  can  unwearied  pass 

Onward  from  the  antechamber  of  this  dream. 

Where,  even  at  the  open  doors,  awhile 

I  must  delay,  and  glean  my  memory 

Of  her  high  phrase — perhaps  no  further  dare. 


HND  OF  CAt4T0  I 


KELOi\^JKUt2JO/V   OF  " HYPERIOIi." 


m 


CANTO  II. 

|R'['AI„  ih.^l  thou  may'st  understand  aright, 
I  humani/.f  my  sayings  to  ttiiue  ear, 
Making  comparisons  of  earthly  tilings; 
miylif^l  litUer  listen  to  the  wind, 
aiii^ii:ii;l'  is  tf>  thee  a  barren  noise, 
ii  li|.r,\-;  lLgi!nd-laden  ihro"  the  trees. 
.;■.  ii-alriis  big  tears  are  shed, 

iil.L'  lu  this,  and  such  like  woe, 

■    ii.iri.ll  uint^e  or  pen  of  scribe. 

If. Iiid  or  prison-bound, 

■;  t".)r  Saliirns  voice. 

..  !i   !.  ta^'li;- brood  still  keeps 
.,■..,  .uid  rule,  and  majesty; 

I  Miin  on  his  orbed  fire 

II  -iinlTs  the  incense  teeming  up 
.1!.  'lu  ihi^  Sim's  God  —  yet  insecure. 
pLin  the  L-arth  dire  prodigies 

igln  and  pfrplex,  so  also  shudders  he ; 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  "NVPERJON." 

He  paces  through  the  pleasant  hours  of  ease. 

With  strides  colossal,  on  from  hall  to  hall, 

While  far  within  each  aisle  and  deep  recess 

His  winged  minions  in  close  clusters  stand 

Amaz'd,  and  full  of  fear ;  like  anxious  men, 

Who  on  a  wide  plain  gather  in  sad  troops, 

When  earthquakes  jar  their  battlements  and  lowers. 

Even  now  where  Saturn,  rous'd  from  icy  trance. 

Goes  step  for  step  with  Thea  from  yon  woods, 

Hyperion,  leaving  twilight  in  the  rear. 

Is  sloping  to  the  threshold  of  the  West. 

Thither  we  tend."     Now  in  the  clear  light  I  stood, 

Reliev'd  from  the  dusk  vale.     Mnemosyne 

Was  sitting  on  a  square-edg'd  polish'd  stone. 

That  in  its  lucid  depth  reflected  pure 

Her  priestess'  garments.     My  quick  eyes  ran  on 

From  stalely  nave  to  nave,   from  vault  to  vault, 

Through  bow'rs  of  fragrant  and  enwreathed  light, 

And  diamond-paved  lustrous  long  arcades. 

AnoD  nish'd  by  the  bright  Hyperion  ; 

His  (laming  robes  stream'd  out  beyond  his  heeb. 

And  gave  a  roar  as  if  of  earthy  (ire, 

That  scar'd  away  the  meek  ethereal  hours, 

And  made  their  dove-wings  tremble.     On  he  flared. 

(57)  Lord  Houghlon  givM  diamoiid-fiantd  here;  but  ns  the  line  Is  O 
idenliutL  with  line  aao  of  Book  I  of  Hypirton  sa  printed  by  Keats,  (here  a. 
doubt  [tial  diamimd-pavtd  is  Ihe  right  eipreuion. 

(6a)  Lord  Houghton  notes  that  the  manuscript  ends  here. 


POSTHUMOUS   AND   FUGITIVE   POEMS. 


[In  this  section  are  given  under  one  chronology  (he  whole  of  Keats's 
poetical  writings  not  included  in  the  three  volumes  which  he  issued 
himself.  Some  of  the  following  pieces  wure  published  during  his  life- 
time in  Thi  Exaaiinirr,  or  clsewheri.',  as  indicated  in  the  fool-notes; 
but  the  great  mass  are  strictly  posthumous  works,  for  which  the  worid 
is  indebted  1o  the  editorship  of  Lord  Houghton.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  other  pieces  by  Keals  may  yet  be  found ;  for  he  wrote  much 
commonplace  verse  when  a  boy ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  a 
good  deal  of  it  still  exists;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  anything  of 
Irwe  and  sleriing  value  still  remains  to  be  discovered.  —  H,  B.  F._l 

(3SS) 


POSTHUMOUS  AND   FUGITIVE  POEMS. 

ON    DEATH.* 


"^AN  death  be  sleep,  when  life  is  but  a  dream, 
_r       And  scenes  of  bliss  pass  as  a  phantom  by? 
The  transient  pleasures  as  a  vision  seem. 
And  yet  we  think  the  greatest  pain's  to  die. 


How  strange  il  is  that  man  on  earth  should  roam. 
And  lead  a  life  of  woe,  but  not  forsake 

His  nigged  path  ;  nor  dare  he  view  alone 
His  future  doom  which  is  but  to  awake. 


SONNET  TO   BYRON.f 

BYRON  1  how  sweetly  sad  thy  melody  I 
Attuning  still  the  soul  to  tenderness. 
As  if  soft  Pity,  with  unusual  stress. 
Had  louch'd  her  plaintive  lute,  and  thou,  being  by, 
Hadsl  caught  the  tones,  nor  sufTer'd  them  to  die. 
O'crshadowing  sorrow  does  not  make  thee  less 
Delightful :  thou  ihy  griefs  dost  dress 
With  a  bright  halo,  shining  beamily. 


:ii  years.    I  am  not  aware  Ihal  the  slanias  have  been  printed 

t  Finil  given  in  the  Ufe,  Ltlliri  &c  (1848),  Volume  I,  page  13,  under  the  date 
December  1814.  1  know  o!  no  aulhorily  for  inserting  the  word  rvir-  in  the  seventh 
linei  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  we  should  read  lion  Ihy  gritfi  dssi  aitr 
drta,  and  that  the  word  was  dropped  acddenlally  in  IranKription. 
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As  when  a  cloud  the  golden  moon  doth  veil. 
Its  sides  are  tiog'd  uilh  a  respieudent  glow. 

Through  the  dark  robe  oft  amber  rays  prev^ 
And  like  fair  veins  in  sable  marble  flow ; 

Still  warble,  dying  swan  !  still  tell  the  tale, 
The  enchanting  tale,  the  talc  of  pleasing  woe. 


SONNET  TO   CHATTERTON." 

OCHATTERTON  I  how  very  sad  thy  fate  I 
Dear  child  of  Borrow — son  of  mincry  I 
How  soon  the  film  of  denth  obscur'd  ihat  eye. 
Whence  Genius  mildly  flash'd.  and  high  debate. 
How  soon  that  voice,  majestic  and  elate. 
Melted  in  dying  numbers!     Oh  !  how  nigh 
Was  night  to  thy  fetr  morniog.     Thou  didst  die 
A  half-blown  flow'ret  which  cold  blasts  aniale. 
But  this  is  past :  thou  art  among  the  stars 

Of  highest  heaven :  to  the  ro!line  spheres 

Thou  sweetly  singest:  nought  thy  hymning  maf 

Above  the  inerate  world  aud  human  fcan. 
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It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  toil 
O"  the  sudden  and  receive  thy  spiriting; 

The  Bower  must  drink  the  nature  of  the  soil 
Before  it  can  put  forth  its  blossoming : 

Be  with  me  in  the  summer  days  and  I 

Will  for  thine  honour  and  his  pleasure  tiy. 


ODE  TO   APOLLO.* 


IN  thy  western  halls  of  gold 
When  thou  slllest  in  thy  state, 
Bards,  that  erst  sublimely  told 

Heroic  deeds,  and  sang  of  fate. 
With  fervour  seiie  their  adamantine  lyres, 
Whose  chords  are  solid  rays,  and  twinkle  radiant  fires. 

2. 
Here  Homer  with  his  nervous  arms 

Strikes  the  twanging  harp  of  war. 
And  even  the  western  splendour  warms. 

While  the  trumpets  sound  afar; 
But.  what  creates  the  most  intense  surprise. 
His  soul  looks  out  through  renovated  eyes. 


Then,  through  thy  Temple  wide,  melodious  swells 

The  sweet  majestic  tone  of  Maro's  lyre : 
The  soul  delighted  on  each  accent  dwells,  — 

Enraptur'd  dwells,  —  not  daring  to  respire. 
The  while  he  tells  of  grief  around  a  funeral  pjTe. 

Mrs.  Longmorc's  lianil.  Feb.  51h,  i8iS,  but  il  seems  to  me  impossible  that  il  can 
linve  been  other  than  an  early  |>rc>duction  and  of  the  cipecially  Spenserian  time." 
The  transcript  given  viries  in  punctuation  from  previous  versions ;  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed il  in  the  main.  But  there  are  Iwo  sccidenial  variations,  ioaou'r  for  koHiiunr 
in  line  i,  and  iul  Sor  fa/ in  line  la.  Beyond  fico/cforthe  'fc,^  of  former  editions, 
I  find  no  other  difference  of  an)"  oonsequi-nce. 

•  First  given  among  the  Uterary  Remains  in  the  second   volume  of  the  Lifi, 
Ltlttri  &Z.    The  dale  (o  which  Lord  Houghton  aislgni  Itic  p«em  is  February 
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Tis  awful  silence  then  agda ; 

Expectant  stand  the  spheres; 

Breathless  ihc  laurell'd  peers. 
Nor  move,  til!  ends  the  lofty  strain. 
Nor  move  till  Milton's  tuneful  thunders  cease. 
And  leave  once  niore  the  ravish'd  lieavcns  in  peace. 

S- 
Thou  biddest  Shakspeare  wave  his  hand. 

And  quickly  forward  spring 
The  Passions  —  a  tcnilic  band  — 

And  each  vibrates  the  string 
That  with  its  tyrant  temper  best  accords. 
While  from  their  Master's  lips  pour  forth  the  inspiring  w 
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HYMN    TO    APOLLO. 


GOD  of  the  golden  bow, 
And  of  the  golden  lyre. 
And  of  the  golden  hair, 
And  of  the  golden  fire. 
Charioteer 
Of  the  patient  year. 
Where  —  where  slept  thine  ire. 
When  like  a  blank  idiot  I  put  on  thy  wreath. 
Thy  laurel,  thy  glory, 
The  light  of  thy  story. 
Or  was  I  a  worm  —  too  low  crawlbg,  for  death  ? 
O  Delphic  Apollo ! 


The  Thunderer  grasp'd  and  grasp'd. 

The  Thunderer  frowa'd  and  frown'd ; 
The  eagle's  feathery  name 

For  wrath  became  stifTen'd  —  the  sound 
Of  breeding  thunder 
Went  drowsily  under, 
Muttering  to  be  unbound. 
O  why  didst  thou  pity,  and  for  a  worm 
Why  touch  thy  soft  lute 
Till  the  thunder  was  mule, 
Why  was  not  1  crush 'd  —  such  a  pitifiil  germ? 
O  Delphic  ApoUo ! 


The  Pleiades  were  up. 

Watching  the  silent  air ; 
The  seeds  and  roots  in  the  Earth 

Were  swelling  for  summer  bre ; 

This  also  was  fini  given  in  ihe  Literary  Remains,  where  ll  stood  next  to  the  pre- 
ceding, though  undated.  Aa  Lord  Houghton  retains  it  lietween  the  Odi  lo  Abollo 
and  the  sinnias  Te  Hope  (dated  Februiuy  iSij)  In  the  chronological  Aldine 
edition,  the  datu  Febnury  iBij  mav  be  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  Hymn  as  well  at 
that  of  the  Ode. 


1 

;           I'OSTHC-UO^S  A.VD  FUGITIVE  POEMS. 

The  Ocean,  lis  neighbour, 
Was  at  its  old  labour. 
WlKn,  who —  who  did  dare 
Tci  lie,  like  a  madman,  thy  plant  round  his  brow. 
And  grin  and  look  proudly, 
And  ljla,sphenie  so  loudly. 
And  lii-i;  far  that  honour,  to  sloop  to  thee  now? 
O  Delphic  Apollo ! 

SONNET.' 

A  S  from  the  darkening  gloom  a  silver  dove 
l\     U|)s(iars,  and  darts  into  the  easlem  light, 

On  pinions  that  nought  moves  but  pure  delight, 
^0  Hed  thy  soul  into  the  realms  above. 
Regions  of  peace  and  everlasting  love ; 

Wliere  happy  spirits,  crown'd  with  ctrclets  bright 

Of  alarrj-  beam,  and  gloriously  bedight, 
Tastt  the  high  joy  none  but  the  blest  can  prove. 
TluTe  Ihoii  or  joinest  the  immortal  quire 
^^^^hwiidodij^^ha^veiUjeaw^ai^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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O  come!  let  us  haste  to  the  freshening  shades, 
The  quaintly  carv'd  seats,  and  the  openiDg  glades; 
Where  the  faeries  are  chanting  their  evening  hymns, 
And  in  the  last  sun-beam  the  sylph  lightly  swims. 


And  when  thou  art  weary  I'll  find  thee  a  bed, 
Of  mosses  and  flowers  to  pillow  thy  head : 
And  there  Georgiana  111  sit  at  thy  feet, 
While  my  story  of  love  I  enraptur'd  repeat. 


So  fondly  I'll  breathe,  and  so  softly  Til  mgh. 
Thou  ^viit  think  that  some  amorous  Zephyr  is  nigh: 
Yet  no  —  as  1  breathe  I  will  press  thy  &ir  knee. 
And  then  thou  wilt  know  that  the  sigh  comes  from  d 


Ah !  why  dearest  girl  should  we  lose  all  these  blisses? 
That  mortal's  a  fool  who  such  happiness  misses: 
So  smile  acquiescence,  and  give  me  thy  hand. 
With  love-looking  eyes,  and  with  voice  sweetly  bland. 


SONNET. 

OH  !  how  I  love,  on  a  iaSx  summer's  eve, 
When  streams  of  light  pour  down  the  golden  west. 
And  on  the  balmy  zephyrs  tranquil  rest 
The  silver  clouds,  far — far  away  to  leave 
All  meaner  thoughts,  and  take  a  sweet  leprieve 
From  little  cares ;  to  find,  with  easy  quest, 
A  fragrant  wild,  with  Nature's  beauty  drest. 
And  there  into  delight  my  soul  deceive. 
There  warm  my  breast  with  patriotic  lore, 

t  giren  tmoof  (he  literaiy  Remtini  In  the  Lifi,  Ltlttri  Ac  (1848),  with  ths 
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Id  some  black  spell  \  seeing  that  each  ooe  tears 
Himself  from  fireside  joj-s,  and  Lydian  airs. 

And  converse  high  of  those  with  glory  crown'd. 

Still,  still  they  toll,  and  I  should  feel  a  damp,  — 
A  chill  as  from  a  tomb,  did  I  not  know 

That  they  are  dying  like  an  outburnC  lamp; 
That  'tis  Ihcir  sighing,  wailing  ere  they  go 
Into  oblivion ;  —  that  fresh  flowers  will  grow, 

And  many  glories  of  immortal  stamp. 


SONNET." 

AFTER  dark  vapors  have  oppress'd  our  plains 
For  a  long  dreary  se^on,  comes  a  day 
Born  of  the  gentle  South,  and  clears  away 
From  the  sick  heavens  all  unseemly  stains. 
The  anxious  month,  relieved  of  its  pains. 
Takes  as  a  long-lost  right  the  feel  of  May ; 
The  eyelidii  with  the  passing  coolness  play 
Uke  rose  leaves  with  the  drip  of  Summer  rains. 
The  calmest  thoughts  came  round  us ;  as  of  leaves 

Budding —  fruit  ripening  in  stillness  —  Autumn  sum 
Smiling  at  eve  upon  the  quiet  sheaves  — 
Sweet  Sappho's  cheek — a  smiling  infant's  breath^ 

The  gradual  sand  that  through  an  hour-glass  runs  — 
A  woodland  rivulet  —  a  Poet's  death. 

Eveninc."  1  give  tht  ( 
(heAldinelext.  'Itic  la 
6,  Fondiot  Andln  line  3,  and  as\ox  tri  in  line  ta. 

•  TTii*  Sonne!  appeared  in  Tht  Examiner  tor  Ihc  asrd  of  February  1B17,  and  is 
dated  Januacy  1817  in  Lord  Houglilon's  editions.  In  line  5  Tlu  Examiiur  reads 
rtliet-ing  of;  his  '.^orilsbip  t'SvXiriUtvid  from.ajiA  again  A»i  for  The  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  9,  and  iltifitig  (or  imiling  in  line  la.  The  word  rttinine  in  the 
earlier  version  must.  I  think,  have  been  a  slip,  and  not  an  inlenlional  use  of  rilitve 
>5  an  tnlransilive  verb,  ihouxh  Keats  was  perhaps  capable  of  luch  use  in  bis  early 
itiife  after  freshness  of  speech. 
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"T^ili: 


1  ]ik-asant  tale  is  like  a  little  copse; 
i:  !;ii(iied  lines  so  freshly  interlace 
<  I.'  >'|>  the  reader  in  so  sweet  a  place, 
li..  here  and  there  full-hearted  stops; 

ii;;mL'3  he  feels  the  dewy  drops 

Luol  and  suddenly  against  his  hix, 
jy  ihe  wandering  melody  may  trace 
n.(\"  the  tender-legged  linnet  hops. 
al  a  power  has  white  Simplicity  I 

uii^'hiy  power  has  this  gentle  story! 

<['i  even  feel  a  thirst  for  glory, 


It  be  c 


olie 


uljlljliLdin  The  ExaniiH, 
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TWO   SONNETS. 


HAYDON  !  forgive  me  that  I  cannot  speak 
Uelinjiively  on  these  mighty  things  \ 
Forgive  me  thai  I  have  not  Eagle's  wings  — 
Thai  what  1  want  I  know  not  where  to  seek: 
And  think  that  I  would  not  be  over  meek 
In  rolling  out  upfollow'd  thunderings, 
Even  to  the  sleep  of  Heliconian  springs, 
Were  I  of  ample  strength  for  such  a  freak  — 
Think  loo,  that  all  those  numbers  should  be  thine; 

Whose  else?     In  this  who  touch  thy  vesture's  bem? 
For  when  men  slar'd  at  what  was  most  divine 

With  browless  idiotism  —  o'erwise  phlegm  — 
Thou  hadst  beheld  the  Hesperean  shine 

Of  their  star  in  ihe  East,  and  gone  to  worship  them. 

II. 

ON  SEEING  THE  EIXiIN  MARBLES. 

MY  Spirit  is  loo  weak  —  mortality 
Weighs  heavily  on  me  like  unwilling  sleep. 
And  eaiih  imagin'd  pinnacle  and  steep 
Of  godlike  hardship,  tells  me  I  mmt  die 
Like  a  sick  Eagle  looking  at  the  sky. 
Vet  'tis  a  gentle  luxury  to  weep 
That  I  have  not  the  cloudy  winds  to  keep, 
Fresh  for  the  opening  of  the  morning's  eye. 

In  regard  10  Ihis  subject  it  wilt  be  remembered  that  Haydon  had  been  most 
'energetic  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  ihat  his  friends  claimed 
for  him  Ihe  distinction  of  being  the  fiisllo  apply  10  modem  art  ihe  "  principles  "  of 
those  immortal  works,  Tiifse  Iwu  sonnels  appeared  in  The  Examiner  for  Ihe  glh 
ot  March  1817,  signed  "],  K.;"  but  this  did  nol  prevent  Mr.  lames  Elmes  from 
leliinglhemducluiyfor  "Original  Poetry"  in  his  Annals  0/ Ihi  File  Arts,  v^hete 
they  re-appeared  in  No.  S  (that,  seemingly,  for  April  1S16),  with  the  full  signature 
"John  Keats."'  A  comparison  of  the  two  versions  leads  me  to  the  tupposilion  that 
Ihe  AimaJi  merely  reprinted  "  copy  "  cut  from  The  Eiammer,  wiih  slight  (ypo- 
graphical  laxity :  1  do  nul  trace  two  manuscripts.  Lord  Houghton  transposes  the 
Iwo  tonneu,  and  alien  ibe  headings  accordii^Iy,  reading  imUientaiU  for  luuU- 
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Such  dim-conceived  glories  of  the  brain 

Bring  round  the  heart  an  undcscribiibli:  feud; 

So  do  these  wonders  a  moat  dixxy  pnin, 

Thai  mingles  Grecian  grandeur  with  the  rude 

Wasting  of  old  Time  —  witii  a  billowy  main — 
A  sun  —  a  shadow  of  a  magnitude. 


COME  hither  alt  sweet  nuddens  sobcrl}', 
Down-looking  aye,  and  with  a  ehasleii'd  light. 
Hid  in  the  fringes  of  your  eyelid*  while. 
And  meekly  let  your  fair  hands  joined  bfli 
As  if  so  gentle  tJiat  ye  could  not  see. 

Untouch'd,  a  victim  of  your  beauty  bright. 
Sinking  away  to  his  young  spirit's  night,  — 
Sinlcing  bewilder'd  'mid  the  dreary  m%: 
Tis  young  Leander  toiling  to  hU  dealii ; 

Nigh  swooning,  he  doth  purse  his  weary  lips 
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I. 

THINK  not  of  it,  sweet  one,  sa;- 
Give  it  not  a  tear; 
Sigh  thou  mayst,  and  bid  it  go 
Any,  any  where. 


Do  not  look  so  sad,  sweet  one,— 

Sad  and  fadingly : 
Shed  one  drop,  then  it  is  gone, 

O  'twas  born  to  die. 


Still  so  pale  ?  then  dearest  weep ; 

Weep,  I'll  count  the  teara. 
And  each  one  shall  be  a  bliss 

For  thte  in  after  years. 

s  an  engraving  of  Hera  and  Leander  lo  insert  wilh  It :  when  the  engraving 
ims  out  lo  represLTl  —  not  Ihe  death  of  Leandcr.  but  his  juceeishil  lantf 
epiion  by  Hero,  wiih  Cupid  flunering  above,  torch  in  hand,  and  Hero's 

sacrifiGC  one  of  !i is  principal  gems  liy  casting  out  the  sonnci :  the  publishers 
leir  cosily  steel  plalc;  but  forlunately  Ihe  editor  ct 


leil  or  any  plalc;  and  the  rt'suit  is  "Why,  Lover,  why."  fadna  "  Hero  and  Lean 
der  "  painted  by  H.  Howard,  RA.,  and  engraved  by  F.  EngTeheart,— verses  an< 
print  corresponding  in  every  detail.  —  except  of  course  thai  tne  print  a 


..._    Save  for  some  such  explanallon,  we  could  hardly 

acquit  Ilood  of  the  imputation  of  making  fun  of  Kcats's  sonnet. 

•Given  by  Lord  Houghlon  among  the  Literary  Remains  In  Volume  II  of  the 
LIfi.  I^lttrs  &e.  (1846).  wiih  the  date  1817.  Hitherlo  this  poem  has  Iteen  headed 
"On  ...  ."1  but  ills  so  distinctly  an  address  that  Ta seems  lo  be  the  right  prepo- 
sition. It  is  not  staled  to  whom  ihe  verses  are  addressed.  In  Woodhouse's  inter- 
leaved copy  of  Endymian  is  a  Ininscripl  evidenlly  made  from  a  working  drafi, 
Woodhouse  has  copii.'d  in  his  careful  and  minute  way  the  whole  manuscripl  with 
its  erasures.  Ihe  Rrst  of  which  is  a  cancelled  opening  quatrain :  — 
Think  not  of  it  gentle  sweet 

Will  thine  heart  less  warmly  beat 
Thy  voice  less  clear? 
Stania  3  appears  to  have  been  originally  written  with  Ihe  two  final  lines. 
Shed  one  drop  then  only  one 
Sweetly  did  it  die, 
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Brighter  has  it  left  thine  eyes 

Than  3  sunny  rill ; 
And  thy  whispering  melodies 

Arc  tenderer  still. 

5- 

Yet  —  as  all  things  mourn  &whUe 

At  tieetiog  blisses ; 
E'en  let  UE  too ;   but  l>e  our  dirge 

A  dirge  of  kisses. 


u 


'NFELT.  unheard,  unseen, 
left  my  little  queen. 
Her  languid  Arini  in  silver  slumber  lyin^: 
"-  '  ihroueh  iheir  ncstiluc  toudi,. 
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Those  fkery  lids  how  sleek  ! 

Those  lips  bow  moist !  —  they  spe^. 
Id  ripest  quiel.  shadows  of  sweet  sounds ; 

Into  my  fancy's  ear 

Melting  a  burden  dear. 
How  Love  doth  know  no  fullness  nor  no  bounds. 


Tnie !  —  tender  m 

I  bend  unto  your  laws  : 
This  sweetest  day  for  dalliance  was  bom 

So,  without  more  ado, 

I'll  feel  my  heaven  anew. 
For  all  the  blushing  of  the  hasty  mom. 


ON  THE  SEA. 

IT  keeps  eternal  whisperings  around 
Desolate  shores,  and  with  its  mighty  swell 
Gluts  twice  ten  thousand  caverns,  till  llie  spell 
Of  Hecale  leaves  them  their  old  shadowy  sound. 
Often  'lis  in  such  gentle  temper  found, 
That  scarcely  will  the  very  smallest  shell 
Be  mov'd  for  days  from  whence  it  sometime  fell. 
When  last  the  winds  of  heaven  were  unbound. 
Oh  ye  !  who  have  your  eye-balls  vex'd  and  tir'd. 
Feast  them  upon  the  wideness  of  the  Sea; 

Oh  ye!  whose  ears  are  dinned  with  uproar  rude. 
Or  fed  too  much  with  cloying  melody,  — 

Sit  ye  near  some  old  cavern's  mouth,  and  brood 
Until  ye  start,  as  if  the  sea-nymphs  quir'd  1 

In  the  Aldinecdi 
manusciipl  It  w 
Shakespeare. 

*  Firal  givm  among  (he  Literary  Remain*  in  Volume  II  of  the  lift,  Lttltrt  &c 
(184S),  and  dated  August  1S17. 
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ON   I.EKiil    HUNTS 


"TEIE  STORV  C 


Rimxi." 


WHO  loves  to  p«er  up  at  the  morning  sun, 
With  half-sliut  eyes  and  comfortable  cheek. 
Let  him,  with  this  sweet  tale,  full  often  seek 
For  meadows  where  the  little  rivers  run; 
Who  loves  to  linger  with  that  brightest  one 
Of  Heaven —  Heapenis  —  let  him  lowly  speak 
These  nximbefs  to  the  night,  and  starlight  meek, 
"  ,  if  that  her  hunting  be  begun. 


He  who  knows  these  delights, 
To  moralize  upon  a  smile  or  tear. 

Will  lind  3l  once  a  region  of  his  own, 
A  bower  for  his  spirit,  and  will  steer 

To  alleys  where  Ihc  fir-lree  drops  its  coi 
Where  robins  hop,  and  fallen  leaves  ; 


prone 
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FRAGMENT;  MODERN    LOVE.' 

AND  what  is  love?     It  is  a  doll  dress'd  up 
For  idleness  to  cosset,  nurse,  and  dandle ; 
A  thing  of  soft  misnomers,  so  divine 
That  silly  youth  doth  think  to  make  itsdf 
Divine  by  loving,  and  so  goes  on 
Yawning  and  doling  a  whole  summer  long. 
Till  Miss's  comb  is  made  a  pearl  tiara. 
And  common  Wellingtons  turn  Romeo  boots ; 
Then  Cleopatra  lives  at  number  seven. 
And  Antony  resides  in  Brunswick  Square. 
Fools !  if  some  passions  high  have  warm'd  the  world. 
If  Queens  and  Soldiers  have  play'd  deep  for  hearts. 
It  is  no  reason  why  such  agonies 
Should  be  more  common  than  the  growth  of  weeds. 
Fools  !  make  me  whole  again  that  weighty  pearl 
The  Queen  of  Egypt  melted,  and  Til  say 
That  ye  may  love  in  spite  of  beaver  hats. 


FRAGMENT    OF    "THE    CASTLE    BUILDER."! 


•yHJ-NIGHT  ril  have  my  friar  —  let  me  think 
X       About  my  room,  —  I'll  have  it  in  the  pink; 
It  should  be  rich  and  sombre,  and  the  moon. 
Just  in  its  mid-life  in  the  midst  of  June, 

Should  look  thro'  four  large  windows  and  display  5 

Clear,  but  for  gold-lish  vases  in  the  way. 
Their  glassy  diamonding  on  Turkish  floor; 
The  tapers  keep  aside,  an  hour  and  more, 
To  see  what  else  the  moon  alone  can  show ; 

While  the  night-breeze  doth  softly  let  us  know  10 

My  lenace  is  well  bower'd  with  oranges. 
Upon  the  floor  the  dullest  spirit  sees 

•  Modern  Lent  follows  "  Where's  the  Poet  ?  "  In  the  group  of  undated  fragmenti 
« the  end  of  Volume  I  o(  ihe  Lift.  LtUtrs  Sc 
t  Ttiis  follows  ihe  preceding  fragment  in  the  first  volume  ol  (he  Li/i,  Ltlttrs  &c 
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ad}  s  glove 
J    a  e  of  love ; 
h  \  enua  sleeping  there, 
^cs  of  her  hair; 
cross  wise  upon 

n       of  OSes  1>  ng, 

ong  coBce  ning  dying; 

u  n   am  d  the  trails 

— jQst   n  t  me  there  saib 

noon  —  he  lights  bring  in  I 

in    phantasy  can  win. 

u     omewhat  sad; 

ho    hey  had 
a     w  nding-sheel; 

e  e  doth  meet 
s   upon  whose  facx, 
omb  c    )ou  m  y  trace 
n     Tckcl  Upharsia." 
uarv  ha  e  ever  been 
■!p  nts   fitter  far 
que  and  S  a 
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"  Under  the  flag 
Of  each  hii  faction,  they  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryo  atoms."  —  Milton. 

WELCOME  joy,  and  welcome  sorrow, 
Lethe's  weed  and  Hermes'  feather;  - 
Come  lo-day.  and  come  to-morrow, 

1  do  love  you  both  together ! 

I  love  to  mark  sad  faces  in  fair  weather;  5 

'    And  liear  a  merry  laugh  amid  the  thunder; 

Fair  and  foul  1  love  together. 
Meadows  sweet  where  flames  are  under. 
And  a  giggle  at  a  wonder ; 

Visage  sage  at  pantomime ;  lo 

Funeral,  and  steeplt-chime ; 
Infant  playing  with  a  situll: 
Morning  fair,  and  shipwreclc'd  hull ; 
Nightshade  with  the  woodbine  kissing; 
Serpents  in  red  roses  hissing;  15 

Cleopatra  regal -drcss'd 
With  the  aspic  at  her  breast ; 
Dancing  music,  music  sad, 
llutb  together,  sane  and  mad ; 

Muses  bright  and  muses  pale ;  20 

Sombre  Saturn,  Momus  hale ;  — 
Laugh  and  sigh,  and  laugh  again ; 
Oh  the  sweetness  of  the  pain ! 
Muses  bright,  and  muses  pale, 

Itare  your  faces  of  the  veil ;  35 

Let  me  see ;  and  let  me  write 
Of  the  day,  and  of  the  night  — 
Both  together ;  —  let  me  slake 
All  my  thirst  for  sweet  heart-ache  1 

Let  my  bower  be  of  yew.  30 

Interwreath'd  with  myrtles  new ; 
Pines  and  lime-trees  full  in  bloom. 
And  my  couch  a  low  grass -tomb. 

Tbii  13  the  liiiinh  of  the  undaleU  fragmenls  al  the  end  of  Volume  I  of  the  Lifi. 
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SONNET.* 

WHEN  I  have  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be 
liikiri;  my  pen  has  glean'd  my  teeming  brain, 
itiliiii:  liigh  piled  books,  ia  charactry, 
HiilJ  like  rich  garnets  the  full  ripen'd  grain ; 
WliLii  I  behold,  upon  the  night's  starr'd  face, 

Ww^ti  cluiRly  symbols  of  a  high  romance. 
And  think  liiat  I  may  never  live  to  trace 

Thf^ir  shadows,  vfith  the  magic  hand  of  chance; 
And  Vihcn  1  feel,  fair  creature  of  an  hour, 
That  1  shall  never  look  upon  thee  more. 
Never  have  relish  in  the  faery  power 

or  unrefiecling  love  ;  —  then  on  the  shore 
Of  lliL-  wide  world  1  stand  alone,  and  think 
Till  love  and  fame  to  nothingness  do  sink. . 


SONNET  TO    HOMER-t 
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Aye  on  the  shores  of  darkness  (here  is  light. 
And  precipices  show  untrodden  green, 

TTiere  is  a  budding  morrow  in  midnight. 
There  is  a  triple  sight  in  blindness  Veen; 

Such  seeing  hadst  thou,  as  it  once  befel 

To  Dian,  Queen  of  Earth,  and  Heaven,  and  Hell. 


A  DRAUGHT  OF  SUNSHINE.* 

HENCE  Burgundy,  Claret,  and  Port, 
Away  with  old  Hocli  and  Madeira, 
Too  earthly  ye  are  for  my  sport ; 
There's  a  beverage  brighter  and  clearer. 
Instead  of  a  pitiful  rummer, 
My  wine  overbrims  a  whole  summer; 
My  bowl  is  the  sky, 
And  I  drink  at  my  eye. 
Till  I  feel  in  the  brain 
A  Delphian  pain  — 
Then  follow,  my  Caius !  then  follow : 
On  the  green  of  the  hill 
We  will  drink  our  till 


musl  have  preceded  ihai  of  i8t6,  and  n 

ence.  Il  will  be  of  inicresi  lo  many  lovers  iMHh  ol  Keats  and  ol  KosselU  lo  learn 
that  Ihe  laler  poet  whom  we  have  bul  lately  losi  considered  this  sonnet  lo  contain 
Kcals's  finest  single  line  of  poetry  — 

There  is  a  budding  morrow  in  midnight, 
a  line  which  Rosseiti  told  me  he  thought  one  of  the  finest  "  in  all  poetry."     No  one 

Keats's  years  in  iSi8.  The  text  given  above  is  thai  of  Sir  Oiarles  Dilkes  manu- 
script,  in  which,  however,  (he  word  Jfiumy  itl  line  7  is  altered  to  spirmy  in  what 
seems  lo  me  to  be  the  handwriiing  of  Mr.  Dilke,  the  grandbiher  of  the  present 
Baronet, 

■These  lines  are  part  of  an  extract  from  a  letter  lo  Reynolds  dated  "Hampstead. 
Jan.  31SI.  181B,"  published  in  Volume  I  of  Ihe  Ltft.  Utltn  &c.  (1848),  but  omitted 
from  Ihe  Li/r  aid  Leilers  of  1867  as  "  a  page  ol  doggerel  not  worth  transcription." 
The  time  li.is  now  come  when  students  will  feel  entjlied  lo  have  even  Keais-j  dog- 
gerel, some  of  which,  by  the  bye,  has  far  less  reason  (and  rhyme  loo)  than  the 
gesent  effusion  —  to  my  mind  rather  a  bright  and  happy  specimen,  notwilhs  landing 
eals's  own  plea  lo  his  correspondent, "  you  musl  forgive  all  this  ranting;  but  the 
bcl  is,  t  cannot  write  sense  this  morning."  With  the  view  of  giving  Revnolds 
"  some  sense  "  ncverlhelcss,  he  proceeds  to  copy  out  his  latest  sonnet,  "  When  I 
have  feais  "  &c.    To  the  present  fragment  1  have  ventured  lo  add  a  very  obvious 
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Of  golden  sunshine, 

Till  our  brains  inlert* 
Willi  ilie  glory  and  grace  ai  Apnilol 
God  of  the  Meridian, 

And  of  the  East  and  West, 
To  tiiee  my  »ul  Is  flown, 

And  my  body  is  earthward  press'd.  - 

A  tcrrilile  division  ; 
And  leaves  a  gulpli  austere 
To  be  fiU'd  with  worldly  few. 
Aye,  when  the  soul  is  tied 
To  high  above  our  head, 
Affrighted  do  we  gaze 


AfKT 


sairy  n 


As  Uoili  a  mother  wild, 

When  her  young  infant  child 

Is  lu  an  eagle's  claws  — 

And  is  not  this  the  cause 

Of  madness?  —  God  of  Song, 

Thdu  bearest  me  alon^ 

Through  sights  1  scarce  <aii  bear: 

O  Icl  ih(j,  let  me  share 
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For  1  was  laught  in  Paradise 
To  ease  my  breasi  of  melodies  — 
Shed  no  icar. 

Overhead  —  look  overhead 
'Mi)ng  the  blossoms  while  and  red  — 
Look  up,  look  up  —  I  fluUer  now 
On  this  flush  pomcgranati;  bough  — 
See  me  —  'tis  this  silvery  bill 
Ever  cures  the  good  man's  ill  — 
Shed  no  tear  — O  shed  no  tear! 
The  liower  will  bloom  another  year. 
Adiou  —  Adieu  —  1  fiy,  adieu, 
I  vanish  in  the  heaven's  blue- 
Adieu,  Adieu ! 


II. 

Ah!  woeismc!  poor  silver-wing! 

That  1  must  chant  Ihy  lady's  dirge. 
And  death  lo  this  fair  haunt  of  spring, 

Of  melody,  and  streams  of  flowery  verge, — 
Poor  silver-wing !  ah  !  woe  is  me  ! 

That  I  must  see 
These  blossoms  snow  upon  thy  lady's  pall ! 

Co,  pretty  ]>age !  and  in  her  ear 

Whisper  tliat  ihe  hour  is  near ! 

Softly  tell  her  not  to  fear 
Such  calm  fnsonian  burial ! 

(io,  pretty  jrage  I  and  soothly  tell,  — 

The  blossoms  hang  by  a  melting  spell, 
And  fall  they  must,  ere  a  star  wink  thrice 

Upon  her  closed  eyes. 
That  now  in  vain  are  weeping  their  last  tears. 

At  sweet  life  leaving,  and  these  arbouis  green,— 
Rich  dowry  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Spheres,  — 
Alas  !  poor  Queen  ! 

lie  by  way  of  fronlispicce.  The  variations  shown  by  Iht  manuscilpi  at 
is  n^miluciion  are  m.-iinlv  in  minulc  tklails:  nnd  I  h;ivc  ailopled  i 
as  cli;iratleristie— not,  howevur,  the  curious  onhograpliy  AirjA«  in 
V  bit  biugk  In  line  la. 
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ITTEN  ON  A  m.ANK  PAGE  IS  TIEAUMONT  AJOl  FLETCHER'S 
WORKS,  BETWEEN  "  CUPIo's  REVENGE "  AKU  "THE  TWO  NODLE 
KINSMEN," 


SPIRIT  here  that  reignestl 
Spirit  here  thnt  paincsl  I 
Spirit  here  that  burncstl 
Spirit  here  that  mournest  [ 
Spirit,  1  bow 
My  forehead  low, 
Enshadecl  with  thy  pinions. 
Spirit,  1  look 
All  paasl on-struck 
Into  thy  pale  dominions. 
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IN  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree. 
Thy  branches  neer  remember 

Their  green  feliciiy; 
The  north  cannot  undo  them. 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them ; 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 


In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook, 
Thy  bubblings  ne'er  remernber 
Apollo's  summer  look ; 
Bui  with  a  sweet  forgetting. 
They  slay  their  crystal  fretting. 
Never,  never  pelting 

About  the  frozen  lime 


Ah  !  would  'twere  so  with  many 

A  gentle  girl  and  boy  ! 
But  were  there  ever  any 

Writh'd  not  at  passed  joy? 

To  know  the  change  and  feel  it. 

When  there  is  none  to  heal  it, 

Nor  numbed  sense  lo  steal  il. 

Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 

I  have  not  succeeikil  <ti  trac<nf;lhis  pOL'm  further  ti.ir:k  than  to  G.ilignani's  edi- 
tion of  Shctlcy,  Kv.tis,  and  Coleridge  (1829).  In  1830  it  appeared  in  Thi  Gtm.  a 
Lilitaty  A«»ual.  Some  yitars  ago  a  uorresiKindiini  sent  me  lor  inspection  n  ni.inu- 
scripl  varying  slightly  Ironi  the  icceived  leiil :  Ihu5,'  each  stanza  began  with  In  drtar 
nighled  Bdcembir :  [he  scoonil  h/ipfy  in  linu  aofslania  i  appeared  16  Ire  an  afler- 
(hought;  in  stanza  3,  line  a.  happy  iXaoA  cancelled  in  favour  of  ^mi'^,  and  line  5 

llie  tecl  of  not  to  feel  it. 
In  Tht  Gtm  we  read  Md  for  saiJ  in  the  last  line. 
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THE    HUMAN    SEASONS. 

FUR  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  ihe  year; 
ThLr>!  ai%  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  mani 
He  has  his  iusty  Spring,  when  fency  dear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honied  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  lovca 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 
His  nearest  unto  heaven :   quiet  coves 
His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 

He  furleth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  misis  in  idleness  —  to  let  fair  things 

Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  IirMik. 
He  has  liis  Winter  loo  of  pale  misfcftturc. 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

Diii  sonnet  and  ihat  10  AilM  Rsulc  were  tirti  published,  witti  Hie  stgna 
[.t-ifli  Hum's  Literary  Pattif-BiKt!  ur.Cfinfiviiaii  fi-rt»f  LmvtfNt 
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ON  SEEING   \  LOCK  OF   MILTON'S  HAIR. 


CH  lEF  of  organic  numbers ! 
Old  Scholar  of  ihe  Sphere 

Thy  spirit  never  slumbers. 
But  rolls  about  our  ears, 
For  ever,  and  forever! 
O  what  a  mad  endeavour 
Worketh  he. 


And  melody.  10 

How  heavenward  thou  soundest, 

Live  Temple  of  sweet  noise. 
And  Discord  unconfoundesl. 

Giving  Delight  new  joys, 
And  Pleasure  nobler  pinions !  15 

O,  where  are  thy  dominions? 
Lend  thine  ear 
To  a  young  Delian  oath,  —  aye,  by  thy  houI, 
By  all  that  from  thy  mortal  lips  did  roll. 

And  by  the  kernel  of  thine  earthly  love,  20 

Beauty,  in  things  on  earth,  and  things  above. 
I  swear! 

In  a  Idler  10  his  friend  Bailey,  dated  the  ajrd  of  January  iSiE  (  Ij/i,  Ltltirs  Ac. 
184BI,  Kcais  says  — "  I  was  at  Hum's  iliu  oilier  day,  and  he  suroriwd  me  nith  a 
real  aulhenlicaled  lock  of  Milton's  hair.  I  know  you  would  like  what  I  wrote 
tliereon.  so  here  it  is — a»  they  say  of  a  Sheep  in  a  Nurstry  Book."  Anil  after 
transcribing  llie  poem  he  adds — "  'This  I  did  at  Hum's,  at  hii  tcquesl.  Perhap* 
1  should  have  done  something  belter  alone  and  ai  home."  In  llio  folio  Shake- 
speare in  Sir  Charles  Dilhc's  possession  these  IJnes  are  written  in  Ke-.ils's  aula- 
graph,  and  there  is  another  manuscript  at  Iho  end  of  the  copy  of  Enilymiiyn 
mentioned  several  limes  in  these  notes.  The  date  given  by  Keats  to  the  poem  is 
Ihe  aisl  of  January  iSiS.  I  presume  Lord  Hougliion  E^"*  'he  l«ie™  'foi"  'he 
llflilcy  letter:  the  variations  are  inconsiderable.  Medwin  records  in  his  Life  ol 
Shelley  (Volume  II,  page  106)  Ihe  belief  that  this  poem  had  appeared  in  a  iwriodi- 

cal,  though  not  at  that  time  included  in  Keal;'-  """'■-      '  ^ — "•- 

poem   in   [leriodical  lileralure;   but  Medwi 
Eunni'ts  on  this  subject,  see  Appendix. 

(ao)  Lord  Houghion  reads  Ihy  for  thine. 

(>3)  This  line,  though  in  Lord  Houghlon'i  editions,  i 
Ch«rlc*  Dilkc'i  nianuKripU. 
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When  ever}'  cMldish  fashion 

Has' vanish'd  from  my  rhyme. 
Will  I,  grey-gooe  in  passion, 
Leave  to  an  aftcr-lime. 
Hymning  and  harmony 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  works,  and  of  thy  life ; 
But  vain  h  now  the  burning  and  Ihc  strife. 
Pangs  are  in  tain,  until  I  grow  high-rife 

With  old  Philosophy, 
And  mad  with  glimpses  of  futurity! 

For  many  years  my  offering  must  be  hush'd  t 

When  1  do  speak.  111  think  upon  this  hour. 
Because  1  feel  ray  forehead  hot  and  flush'd. 
Even  at  the  slmpleat  vassal  of  thy  power,  ^ 

A  lock  of  thy  bright  liair,  — 

Sudden  it  c&niei 
And  I  was  startled,  when  I  caught  Thy  name 

Coupled  so  unaware ; 
Yet.  at  the  inomeiil,  temperate  was  my  blood, 
I  thought  1  had  beheld  it  from  the  tinod. 
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The  bitter-sweet  of  this  Shakespearian  fruit : 
Chief  Poel !  and  ye  clouds  of  Albion, 

Begetters  of  our  deep  eteraal  theme ! 
When  through  the  old  oalc  Forest  1  am  gone 

Let  me  not  wander  in  a  barren  dream. 
But,  when  I  am  consumed  in  the  fire,  , 
Give  me  new  Phoenix  wings  to  fly  at  my  desire. 


SONNET  TO   THE  NILE.' 

SON  of  the  old  moon-moun tains  African  r 
Chief  of  the  Pyramid  and  Crocodile  ! 
We  call  thee  fruitful,  and,  that  very  while, 
A  desert  tills  our  seeing's  inward  span  \ 
Nurse  of  swart  nations  since  the  world  began, 
Art  thou  so  fruitful?  or  dost  thou  beguile 
Such  men  to  honour  thee,  who,  worn  with  toil, 


"I  ihink  a  lilllu  charge  has  takvn  pince  in  myintetlecl  lately;  I  can  rot  bear  lobe 

sivcness.  Nothing  is  finer  for  the  purposes  of  great  productions  than  a  very  grad- 
ual ripening  of  the  inlelleclunl  puwi;rs.  As  an  instance  of  this  —  observe  —  1  sat 
down  yesterday  10  read  '  King  Lear'  once  again  :  the  thing  appeared  to  demand 
the  prologue  of  3.  sonnet.     1  wrote  it,  and  began  to  read.     (I  know  you  would  like 

■    ■        "ewords,"  So  YOU  see  I  am  getting  at  it 

■    So  far  as  I  have  ascenained.  the  first 

_,.,_ _     .■,  in  the  ii/f,Z.f/i'tri&c.(i&|8),  Volume 

1,  pag.'5g6.ind97;  but  Medwin,  in  his  Life  of  Shelley  (1847,  Volume  [I. page  106) 
rvcord.s  the  belief  that  the  sonnet  had  already  appeared  in  a  periodical.  Lord 
Houghton  gave  the  title  as  above  in  1848;  and  so  it  stands  in  both  the  manuscripts 
I  have  wen ;  hut  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  1E76  it  is  Wrillen  btfart  ri-riadiHg  King 
Ltar,  There  are  several  points  in  which  the  manuscripis  vary  from  the  leit  as 
previouslvprinled ;  and  the  new  readings  adopted  above  are  from  these  manu- 
scripts.   The  first  variation  10  note  is  in  line  a,  where  previous  versions  stand  thus  — 

Fair  plumed  Syren  I  Queen  I  if  faraway! 
Lord  Houghtonalsoreads  tv/MHir  for^^fri  in  Wne^.  Nell  tarmial  kr damna/ionin 
line  6,  ilrops  ihc  word  humbly  from  line  7,  and  tbe  hyphen  between  billtr  and  swttt 
Inline  8,  and  gives  line  11  thus  — 

When  I  am  through  ihe  old  oak  forest  gone  — 
reading  also  TBilh  for  in  in  line  13.     In  one  of  Ihe  manuscripis  Ihis  is  cancelled  in 
favour  of  our  in  line  10. 

•This  sonnet  seems  10  have  been  composed  on  the  4lh  of  February  iBiS;  tor  In 
writing  to  his  biotbers  (£.i/<i,  LtlHn  &c,  1848,  Volume  I,  page  98}  on  the  i6tta  ol 
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Rest  for  a  space  'twixt  Cairo  and  Decan? 
O  may  liark  fancies  err  !  Ihey  surely  do; 

n'is  ignorance  (hat  makes  a  barren  waste 
Of  all  beyond  itself,  thou  dost  bedew 

Green  rushes  like  our  rivers,  and  dost  taste 
The  pleasant  sun-rise,  green  isles  hast  thou  too. 

And  to  the  sea  as  happily  dost  iiaste. 


WHAT  THE  THRUSH    SAID.* 

LINES  FROM   A   LETTEK   TO  JOFIN   HAMILTON   REVNOLDS. 

OTHOU  whose  face  haih  felt  the  Winter's  wind. 
Whose  eye  has  seen  the  snow-clouds  hung  in  mist. 
And  the  black  dm  tops  'mong  the  freezing  stars. 

To  ihec  the  spring  will  be  a  har\-esl-time. 
0  thou,  whose  only  book  has  been  the  light 
Of  supreme  darkness  which  thou  feddcst  on 
Night  after  night  when  Phoebus  was  away. 
To  thee  the  Spring  shall  be  a  triple  morn. 

Ihal  monlh.  a  Monday,  Keals  says  —  "  Tho  Wcclncsiby  l>e(bre  last,  Shetley,  Hum. 
and  I,  wrolecachasonnoion  tliu  rivL-r  Nile;  suniu  diiy  you  shall  read  them  all." 
Lord  Houghton  appcnil«l  Kcals'ssonni^l  lo  1  lie  Ii'iier,  togeiher  with  Leigh  Hun['», 
and  Sliulluy's  ChyiHUtnlus.  The  Nile  sonnet  ol  Sliellcy,  discovered  within  the  iasi 
fcw  years,  will  be  found  with  Hunfs  in  thu  ApiKMidis.  Ot  Keais's  (here  is  a  £iir 
copy  among  those  writlen  in  Sir  Clinrli-a  Dilkc*s  copv  of  Emfymioa.  From  (hb 
manuacripl  there  are  thrt-e  vtTb.il  vatialions  in  l.onl  I'longhion's  editions,  Sirtam 
for  Cliir/  in  line  a,  TAou  (or  •Vic^  in  line  7,  and  Men  inx  far  in  line  E;  and  thf 
puneiuaiion  of  tlie  aesiel  is  dinbrenl —  more  cotrec(  grammatically,  bu(  less  rapid 
metrically,  and  I  think  less  cliaracii'riatic. 

•  In  an  undated  teller  to  Rfvnolds  licaring  the  postmark  "  Ilampslead.  Feb.  19, 
iBia"  (/j/i,  Letter)  Sit.,  i8j 8,  Volume  I,  p.ige  87),  occurs  (he  passage  —  "1  »as 
k;d  into  these  thoufihls,  my  dear  Keinoldi,  by  (lie  beau(y  ol  (lie  morning  operating 
on  a  sense  of  idleness.  I  luni  tiot  read  any  liooks  —  the  morning  said  I  was  right 
—  I  had  no  idea  but  of  the  morning,  anil  (he  thrush  s,d<l  I  was  right,  seeming  (0 
iav."  — and  these  fourteen  lines  of  bl.ink  verse  follow  inimeiii.il cly  on  the  word  jar. 
solhai  the  title  I  have  ventured  logiiethu  linos  accords  at  all  evenis  »ith  (he  facts. 

Ihrush's  song :  il  will  be  noled  I'hal  lin?  5  r.-puAis  ihi'  form  of  line  t,  line  8  of  line  4. 
while  lines  11  and  la  are  a  siill  eloper  repel  in  on  of  lines  5  .ind  10;  so  that  the  poem 
follows  in  a  sense  the  ihrusli's  method  of  repeiiiion.  A  later  poet,  perhaps  a  closer 
and  more  conscious  obsener  than  Keals,  namely  Robert  Browning,  says  o(  the  same 
bird  in  his  Hume-  TAoagifj  from  Air,ijd — 

That's  (he  wise  tiiriish  ;  he  siuks  each  song  twice  over 

The  first  fine  carik-ss  rapture  I 
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O  frel  nol  after  knowledge  —  I  have  none. 

And  yet  my  song  comes  native  with  the  warmtb. 

0  fret  nol  after  knowledge  —  1  have  none, 
And  yet  the  Evening  listens.     He  who  saddens 

At  thought  of  idLeness  cannot  be  idle, 

And  he's  awake  who  thinks  himself  asleep. 


Written  in  answer  to  a  Sonnet  ending  thus :  — 

Dark  eyei  are  dearer  far 
Tban  those  that  mock  (he  hyacinthine  l>cll  — 

Bv  J.  H.  Revnulds. 

BLUE  !  'Tis  the  life  of  heaven,  —  the  domain 
Of  Cynthia,  —  the  wide  palace  of  the  sun,  — 
The  tent  of  Hesperus,  and  all  his  train,  — 
The  bosomer  of  clouds,  gold,  grey  and  dun. 
Blue  !  Tis  the  life  of  waters  :  —  Ocean 

And  all  its  vassal  streams,  pools  numberless. 
May  rage,  and  foam,  and  fret,  but  never  can 

Subside,  if  not  to  dark  blue  nativeness. 
Blue  !  Gentle  cousin  of  the  forest-green. 

Married  to  green  in  all  the  sweetest  flowers, — 

1  been  adopleil  in  order  (o  cmphasi/j!  [he  ropt-titioni,  and  lo  suggral  the  form  of 
B  sonnet.  Having  regard  to  Ihe  varitlies  of  sonnet  melreused  by  Keals,  hii  bold 
yish  allrmpt  ( Volume  I,  p^  49)  al  emancipaiios  in  making  five  syllables  wilti- 
:l  a  rhymu  serve  as  a  (iitl  line,  and  his  sonnet  protest  further  on  in  the  present 
lume  against  chaining  our  English  "  by  dull  rhymes,"  I  think  ii  hardly  bniastic 
suppose  llial  he  consciously  iranskuud  the  wild  melody  of  the  thriuh  into  an 

*'rhe  sonnet  of  John  Hamilton  Reynoldi  to  which  this  is  n  reply  appeared  in  1831 
in  Thi  GariUn  n/t'lortnci  &c.  and  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  From  a  letter 
signed  "A.J.  Horuood"  which  was  published  in  Tht  Alhenaum  ol  the  3rd  ol 
June  1876.  it  Mioulil  seem  that  this  poem,  lilie  many  others,  must  have  lieen  wniien 
out  more  than  once  by  Keals;  for.  in  a  copy  of  'I hi  Gardtn  of  Flarinct  mentioned 
ts's  sonnet  is  iransciilKd.  seemingly,  from  a  difletcnl  manuscript 
<y  Lord  Houghton  when  he  gave  Ihe  sonnet  in  the  Lift.  Leilert, 
.._.._.  ... ,. ,_  .„  o      .^,_ _^  ^aoicA  in 

a,  and  gives 
With  at]  his  tributary  streams,  pools  numberless, 
jr  it  also  reads  to  for  a/" in  line  9.    These  strike  me  as  decidedly 
genuine  variations,  but  indicative  of  an  earlier  state  of  the  poem  than  that  adopted 
■"  .h-  .-xl.    The  punctuation  of  Tki  AlkemaKm  version  is  characteristic  of  Kcati, 
ive  adopted  it  in  part.     Lord  Houghton  dates  the  sonnet  February  iBlS. 
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FoiEci-me-not,  — the  Blue  bell,  —  and,  thai  Queen 

Of  secrecy,  the  \'iolet ;  what  strange  powers 
Hasl  thou,  as  a  mere  shadow  !  But  hon  great. 
When  ID  an  Eye  thou  art.  alii-e  with  fate  ! 


SONNET  TO  JOHN  HAMILTON  REYNOLDS.* 

OTKAT  a  week  could  be  an  age,  and  we 
Felt  parting  and  warm  meeting  every  week. 
Then  one  poor  year  a  thousand  yeais  would  be. 
The  tliish  of  welcome  e\-cr  on  the  cheek ; 
So  could  we  live  long  life  in  little  space. 

So  time  itself  would  he  annihilate. 
So  a  day's  journey  in  oblinous  haie 

To  serve  our  jo«  would  leni^hen  and  dilate. 
O  ti>  arrive  each  Slonday  mor^  from  Ind  : 

To  l.ind  each  Tuesii.iv  trom  the  r:ch  Levant  1 
In  lilllc  lime  :i  h.ist  ol  iovs  to  bir.d. 

,\nd  kcfp  out  souls  in  one  iVi'm-il  :\an;  '. 
This  mom,  my  triend,  and  >*s!cr-even:nj;  taught 
Me  how  to  hirU^ur  such  a  hat>-.>v  thought. 


TEIONMOITH  :  t 
••SOMK  nOG".5F.RKU,"  SENT   IN   A   LET-FS   TO  B.    R.    RAVTXKf. 


HKKK  .»■.;  the  sur^-ncr  c 
For -.hews  P:s>.-r-* 
An.:  K:rc#  tficr: 


s,-  ii»y.-i.v.  .-4  Sil.aSivvePi  :sc  ».-,,.-^>,  .wl.: 
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There's  arch  Brook 
And  there's  larch  Brook 

Both  turning  many  a  mill; 
And  cooling  the  drouth 
Of  the  salmon's  mouth. 

And  fattening  hb  silver  gill. 


There  is  Wild  wood, 

A  Mild  hood 
To  the  sheep  on  the  lea  o'  the  down. 

Where  the  golden  furze, 

With  its  green,  thin  spurs. 
Doth  catch  at  the  maiden's  gown. 


There  is  Newton  marsh 
With  its  spear  grass  harsh  — 
A  pleasant  summer  level 

Where  the  maidens  sweet 
Of  the  Market  Street, 
Do  meet  in  the  dusk  to  revel. 

complelion  of  thatoporalion  and  the  end  of  April,  w 
have  l)een  more  or  less  busy  wilhil.  Prob"  ' 
composed  at  Teignmouth.  sceihg  Ihal  il  w 
Reynolds  towards  the  end  ol  bis  stay,  as  alioul  lo  be  copk-d  out.  Thtse  circum- 
"  inccs  would  account  tor  the  limited  ejleni  of  the  series  of  poems  special  to  Deson- 
ire.  These,  allhoush  inlerior  in  inleresi  to  the  Scottish  series  of  the  Summer  of 
iS,.ire(uUofiheindividua]iiyofKeals.  The  first  piece  we  may  safely  assign  (o 
•  14th  ol  March  i8i3.  Il  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Haydon  published  by  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  in  Hayrion's  Auiobii^raphy  wilhoul  any  dale  iieyond  "  Teifinmouth,  Satur- 
day morning  1"  bui  tbe  verses  form,  with  the  next  song,  (lie  staple  of  Ihe  letter,  and 
appear  from  the  context  to  have  been  written  off  os  a  part  of  it.  and  noi  copied 
-  'I.  The  dale  of  the  letter  is  (o  Ik  fixed  thus :  Keats  savs  in  the  prose  para- 
„._^.]ofwhichllie  verses  ate  lliecontinu.Uion  — "The  six  first  days  I  was  here  it 
did  nothing  but  min ;  antl  al  (hat  time,  having  to  write  to  a  friend,  I  gave  Devon- 
gc»d  l>IOHinR-up,  It  has  bi-en  fine  [or  almost  three  days, and  f  was  coming 
a  bit,  liutt»-day  il  rains  again.  With  me  the  county  is  oa  its  good  behaviour, 
1  nave  enjoved  Ihe  most  dolighilul  walks  these  three  fine  davs,  Iwauliful  enough  to 
make  me  conleni,"  Now  on  the  asih  of  March  Keals  wrote  to  Reynolds  of  Ihe 
ueathcr  as  if  die  county's  trial  hail  Listed  three  weeks ;  this  ^pvca  the  ^Ih  as  Ihe  day 
of  his  arrival;  and  ilie  tenth  day  from  that  (when  he  was  writing  10  Haydon)  would 
be  Ihe  i4lh,  wliich  was  a  Saturday.  Keats  describes  these  verses  as  "  some 
dt^grcl."    If  he  bad  gathered  all  their  local  details  in  llie  three  line  days,  he  had  not 
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S- 

There's  the  Barton  rich 

With  dyke  and  ditch 
And  hedge  for  the  thrush  to  live  in 

And  the  hollow  tree 

For  the  buzzing  i}ee 
And  a  lianlc  for  the  wasp  to  hive  in. 

6. 

And  O,  and  O 

The  daisies  blow 
And  the  primroses  are  wakcn'd. 

And  the  violets  white 

Sit  in  silver  plight, 
And  the  green  bud's  as  long  as  the  spike  end. 


Then  who  would  go 

Into  dark  Soho. 
And  chatter  with  dack'd  hair'd  critics. 

When  he  can  stay 

For  the  new-mown  hay. 
And  startle  the  dappled  I'ricketa? 

:s  u(  ilie   lisluary   of  Ilie  Teign. 

..„ _.„  „.         „  li^ink  111.- »oiild  come  to  BUshop'r 

Teignton  alwul  Ihree  miles  ilisL.inl,  anil  King's  Ti-iKniun  or  1'eignlon  Regis  al>0" 
fi»e  miiei  dismni;  and  ttossing  ihe  li^rry  ut  'luiyiiiuoiiiti  1o  g^'  'o  the  lefl-hai  . 
bank  he  would  go  llicough  Shalilun  and  kingmori:  \n  cul  lo  ihu  village  of  Coomb- 
iii- Teign- Head  —  perhaps  three  or  fuiir  nulis  from  liia  lodgings.    He  could  n  ' 

twenty  or  Ihiny  years  laitr,  and  onwiinls,  lln-re  was  «i1aiiily  every  accom modal i< 
of  ItiBt  kind  in  a  group  of  (.urious  old  cottages  percliuil  up  over  tlie  mud-banks,  ai 
known  as  Coomli  Cellars  — a  ftivoiinie  place  for  piir-nirs,  not  so  celebrated  » 
crenni  ns  for  cockles,  raktd  out  of  tlic  mud  ttollom  of  ilie  Llstuarv  at  low  tid 
There  »ere  1W0  brooks  in  and  near  t«ignnioulh  — one  in  Bnml.y'Vale  and  tl 
olher  in  Coomb  Vale  (nothing  to  do  with  Coomb- in- Teign-H cad  on  the  Shaldi 
bank) ;  but  1  never  heard  these  cdled  Arch  Brook  and  Inarch  iirook.     The  "  Wi 
word"  of  stanza  3  answers  lo  any  of  the  thick  planuitions  of  IJiilu  llaldivi  on  ll 
Exeter  road.^a  down  such  as  tCcais  descrlU's  —  furiie  and  all.    Ncwion  Ablx 
or  Newion  Bushel,  about  six  miles  from  Tcignmouih.  lies  in  a  marshy  silualion 
enough,  though  the  name  of  "  llic  Marsh  "  has  liei-n  appropihted  lo  a,  spot  near 
Ihe  Railway  station,    'lite  lou-n  slill  has,  like  moht  country  (owns  of  any  conse- 
quence, a  Market  Struct.    Ofthu  dykei,  ditches  &■:.  of  "die  Barton'  I  can  give  no 
account,  as  1  do  not  know  lo  what  JKirticuUir  manor-hnuse  and  demesne  the  term 
wu  ever  applied  ai  Tcignmoulb,    llicie  is  a  touuh  ol  "  locai  colour  "  in  the  whae 
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THE   DEVON   MAID.* 

STANZAS  SENT   I\  A   LETTEK  TO  B.    K.    HAYDON. 


w 


HERE  be  ye  going,  you  Devon  Maid? 

Anil  what  have  ye  there  in  the  Basket? 
^  c  light  liltle  fairy  just  fresh  from  the  dairy. 
Will  je  give  me  some  cream  if  I  ask  it? 


1  love  your  Meads,  and  1  love  your  flowers. 

And  1  love  your  junkets  mainly, 
But  'hind  the  door  I  love  kissing  more, 

O  look  not  so  disdainly. 

3- 
I  love  your  hills,  and  1  love  your  dales, 
And  1  love  your  flocks  a-bleating  — 

vio)els  of  stanza  6;  for  though  pdmroies  and  violets  arc  (bund  In  almost  all  parti 
of  the  tounlry,  while  violets  are  not  cjiiile  common  almul  Teignmoulh,  but  ate  to 
be  lound  at  Itishop's  Tvigntoti.  Il  is  a  pily  thai  this  choice  little  bit  of  trifling 
should  be  disfigured  by  the  lalsc  rhyme  critics  and  Prickili.  Kcals  does  not  seem 
to  hA«e  been  quite  certain  when  he  despatched  his  letter  whether  his  "doggciel" 
had  been  wriiicn  seriously  or  not ;  for  he  resumes  prose  with  —  "  I  know  not  if  this 
rhymmg  fit  hus  done  anything:  il  will  be  sate  with  you.  if  worthy  to  put  among  my 
Lvtics."  We  must  consider  these  trifles  worthy  to  go  among  his  lyrics,  in  virtue 
of  their  fine  sense  of  rhythm  and  iheir  keen  rulish  tor  out  of  door  lile.  ]t  is  clearly 
to  the  iiresent  poem,  and  not  to  the  Epistle  to  Reynolds,  that  the  title  Tti^moatk 
belongs  of  rifjhi ;  and  1  hnv«  therclore  headed  il  accordingly.  The  text  has  been 
very  copiously  amended  irom  the  original  letter  quite  clearly  written ;  and  1  need 
nol  detain  the  n-.tder  with  the  details  of  the  absurd  perversion  ol  il  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
Dul  I  must  mention  that  "  Banon  "  as  a  place-name  inste.id  of  "  the  Barton  "  was 
suspicious  on  the  face  of  it.  as  there  is  no  such  place  there;  that  the  critics  are 
clearly  described,  nol  as  dark-hair'd  or  as  d<xnk-luur'd,  but  as   daiHd  hair'd 

ft'Shock-headed) ;  and  that  the  dappled  creatures  are  certainly  not  criiktts  but 
Hktis,  or  iH'o-year-old  deer. 

•  [n  die  letter  of  S.iturday  the  14th  of  March  i8iB,  embodying  (he  preceding  verses 
headed  "  IVignmouth,''  this  song  also  occurs  after  a  prose  break  consisting  merely 
of  the  words  which  Mr, Taylor  printed  as  —  "There  a  a  bit  of  doggrel;  you  would 
like  a  hit  o(  botheral."    V\'hat  Keats  wrote  Wiis  no  such  nonsense,  but  •'  Here's 

some  doggrellor  you — Perhaps  you  would  lik«  a  bit  ol  fl hrell"  —  which  is 

more  witty  than  elegant,  and  need  scarcely  be  tr.inslalrd.  The  first  llncof  tliesong 
Is  nol  of  the  most  aulhentie  Devonian  diction,  though  hait  yi  anA  Will yt  an; 

essentially:  but  th —  ' ' ...^  :...i r, 

kavt  't  and  villi 't. 
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Bui  O,  on  Ihe  heather  to  lie  togetiiej 

With  both  our  hearts  a-beating ! 


I'll  put  your  Basket  all  safe  in  a  nook. 
Your  shawl  I  hang  up  on  Uie  willow. 

And  we  will  sigh  in  the  daisy's  eye 
And  kiss  on  a  grass  green  pillow. 


EPISTLE   TO  JOHN    HAMILTON    REYNOLDS.* 

DEAR  Reynolds  !  as  last  night  I  lay  in  bed. 
There  came  before  my  eyes  that  wonted  thread 
Of  shapes,  and  shadotN-s,  and  remembrances, 
That  every  other  minute  vex  and  please : 
Things  all  disjointed  come  from  norlh  iind  south,  — 
Two  Witch's  eyes  above  a  Cherub's  mouth, 
Voltaire  witli  casque  and  shield  and  habergeon. 
And  Alexander  with  his  nightcap  on; 


Keals  may  at  tirsi  liAvc  laken  Yea  for  \'e;  indnit,  in  n  k-iidc  lu  his  l>rcii1u<r  Tori 
HTillen  from  Dumfries  In  July  iSiB  he  says  —  "  In  IX-vonbliire  ifiey  s.iv,  'A^'ell, 
where  be  yo  going?  '"  —  an  tii.iccuracy  Iciiling  nlinost  ci-rLainlv  lo  this  L-onclusion, 
The  iaie  Uante  tiabricl  Rossetti  pointed  out  in  on«  ofhis  killers  lo  nie  ihal  Ihe  fitsi 
verse  "  is  uadoubtcdiy  a  rcminisvunuc  Irom  one  o[  ihe  songs  in  ^/Ai  banning 

'As  Eleanor  by  llie  grgcn  Icssell  uas  silling'  — 
which  again  (as  shown  by   liriilors)  is  a  rominisrance  from  a  passage  in  Tom 
d'Urfey's  fdls  Is  Purgi  MtlaKchslyr     Hie  slania  of  Challenon  referred  to  is  as, 
foUon^:  — 

Mie  husbanile,  Lordc  Tlionias,  a  forrcsler  boulde. 

Does  no  eherysaunLVs'lnmi  Eiy'noiir  lioulde. 


•irv  interest  1.'  Ke 

,ii5-slitile/™rf'«/,u',5< 

:s 

davs  of  [he  time  whei 

n  'Ihi  Dci:-!  M.U 

,/ (us  Ihave  ventured  tc 

the  song)  was 

written,  he  was  inseii 

hmc  Endymion  " 

to  the  ineniofv  of  the  1 

English  of  poi 
bye,  which  Ro 

:ts  except  Sh.ikspiMre,  Tlioniai  Clialte 

rton,"  —  A  dcdieation,  liy  the 

ssclli  was  »ery  anxiou 

it  will  l>e  found  alone 

with 

the  c^incelled 

Preface  (piige  69).    I 

j>rd  IloURhlon  i 
like  that  of  Tiig- 

....its  st-init..  a.    The  te 

VI  of 

Tht  Divom  Ah 

i/rf  has  been  restored. 

»,.»/*,  Irom  ilie  letter:! 

here 

is  no  doubt  ab 

out  any  one  word  :  ai 

J  to  uniiiTSt.inil  Mr,  Tai 

^lor■s 

chaDE[es.  especially  divinity  for  duda. 

fiify,  Hhicli  nvAea 

giHid  sense  and  good  tli 

ihouSiali^nl 

liousform. 

wlini'SofinlriKluction  in  prose  w.is  written  ni  Teignmouth, 
andisdaled  Ihcajih  ol  March  i8i3  in  the  /.;/S,  iiff^rj.'ic..  where  il  first  appcotrd. 
Keats  says  10  his  friend  — "  In  hopes  of  d>ui.-[ing  you  ihruugh  a  mi.iulc  or  two,  I 
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Old  Socrates  a.-tying  his  cravat, 
And  IlazliU  playing  with  Miss  EdgewoMh's  cat; 
And  Junius  Hrutus,  prtUy  well  so  so. 
Making  tht;  best  oCs  way  towards  Soho. 

Few  are  there  who  escape  these  visitings,  — 
Perhaps  one  or  two  whose  lives  have  patent  wings. 
And  thro'  whose  curtains  peeps  no  hellish  nose, 
No  wild-boar  lushes,  and  no  Mermaid's  toes; 
But  flowers  bursting  out  with  lusty  pride. 
And  young  /Eolian  harps  personify'd ; 
Some  Titian  colours  louch'd  into  real  life,  — 
The  sacrilici^  goes  on ;   the  pontilT  knife 
Gleams  in  the  Sun,  the  nnilk-whiie  heifer  lows, 
The  pi[)es  go  shrilly,  (he  libation  flows : 
A  while  sail  shows  above  tiie  green-head  cliff. 
Moves  round  the  point,  and  throws  her  anchor  stitT; 
The  mariners  join  hymn  with  those  on  land. 

Yoti  know  the  Enchanted  Castle,  —  it  doth  stand 
Upon  a  rock,  on  the  border  of  a  Lake. 
Nested  in  trees,  which  all  do  seem  to  shake 
From  some  old  magic-like  Urganda's  Sword. 
O  Phoebus  !  that  I  had  thy  sacred  word 
To  show  this  Castle,  in  fair  dreaming  wise. 
Unto  my  friend,  while  sick  and  ill  he  lies  I 

You  know  it  well  enough,  where  it  doth  seem 
A  mossy  place,  a  Merlin's  Hall,  a  dream ; 
Vou  know  the  clear  Lake,  and  the  little  Isles, 
The  mountains  blue,  and  cold  near  neighbour  rills. 
All  which  elsewhere  are  but  half  animate; 
There  do  they  look  alive  to  love  and  hate. 


was  dctctminctl.  will  liu  nill  he,  lo  send  you  some  lines,  so  you  will  excuse  Ihc  un- 
connected subject  and  careless  verse.  Vou  know,  I  am  sure.  Claude's  '  Enchiinioil 
Casile,'  and  1  wish  you  may  be  pleased  wllh  my  remembrance  of  it"  Some  Ihirtv 
years  ago  this  piciure  emerged  from  Ixird  Overslone's  collection  a(  Wicliham  Park 
Bromlev.  and  was  exhibited  al  the  Brilish  Instilulion.  It  was  a  bvourile  In  Keats's 
circle'  llunl,  in  Imaxmalion  and  Fancy,  s^ys  of  the  "perilous  seas  in  feiery  lands 
foriorn"  passage  in  the  Odi  loa  NigMi«galf,"T\\a  Ijeals  Claude's  Enchanted 
Castle,  and  diu  story  of  King  Beder  in  the  Araliian  Nights." 

(ti)  The  term  ^/■c/ij'  iw// jo  SB  was  used  by  Keais's  set  to  i\pi\W  pretty  vvll 
tipsy:  anil  Ihis  sense  is  destroyed  by  the  comma  which  has  hitherto  stood  between 
pretty  we// anil  so  so. 

(14)  The  metre  here  probably  implies  the  colloquial  pronunciation  praps  for 
ptr/>j^s. 


I'hen  there's  a  little  wing,  far  from  the  Sun, 
Built  by  a  Lapland  Witch  tum'd  maudlin  Nun; 
And  many  other  juts  of  aged  stone 
Founded  with  many  a  mason-devirs  groan. 

The  doors  all  look  as  if  they  op'd  themselves. 
The  windows  as  if  latch 'd  hv  Kavs  and  Elves, 
And  from  them  comes  a  silver  flash  of  light, 
As  from  the  westward  of  a  Summer's  night ; 
Or  like  a  beauteous  woman's  large  blue  eyes 
Gone  mad  thro^  olden  songs  and  poesies. 

See  !  what  is  coming  from  the  distance  dim ! 
A  golden  Galley  all  in  silken  trim  ! 
Three  rows  of  oars  are  lightening,  moment  whiles, 
Into  the  vcrdVous  bosoms  of  those  isles; 
Towards  the  shade,  under  the  Cistle  wall, 
It  comes  in  silence,  —  now  'tis  hidden  all. 
The  Clarion  sounds,  and  from  a  Postern-gate 
An  echo  of  sweet  music  doth  create 
A  fear  in  the  poor  Herdsman,  who  doth  bring 
His  beasts  to  trouble  the  enchanted  sj)ring,  — 
He  tells  of  the  sweet  music,  and  the  sj)ot. 
To  all  his  friends,  and  thev  Ixilieve  him  not. 

O  that  our  drciminiis  all,  of  sleep  or  wake. 
Would  all  their  colours  from  the  sunset  take : 
From  something  of  material  sublime. 
Rather  than  shadow  our  own  soiiPs  d.iy-time 
In  the  dark  void  of  night.     For  in  the  world 
We  iosili*  — !"'♦  '' 
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On  the  Admiral-stafT,  — and  so  philosophiie 

I  dare  not  yet !     Oh,  never  will  the  priie, 

High  reason,  and  the  love  of  good  and  ill,  75 

Be  my  award !     Things  cannot  lo  the  will 

Be  .settled,  but  they  lease  us  out  of  thought; 

Or  is  it  Ihat  imagination  brought 

Beyond  its  pro[>er  bound,  yel  still  confia'd. 

Lost  in  a  sort  of  Purgatory  blind,  80 

Cannot  refer  lo  any  standard  law 

Of  either  earth  or  heaven?     It  is  a  flaw 

In  happiness,  lo  see  beyond  our  bourn,— 

It  forces  us  in  summer  skies  to  mourn. 

It  spoils  the  singing  of  the  Nightingale.  85 

Dear  Reynolds !  I  have  a  mj-sterious  tale. 
And  cannot  speak  it :   ihe  first  page  1  read 
Upon  a  Lampit  rock  of  green  sea-weed 
Among  the  breakers ;  'twas  a  quiet  eve. 

The  rocks  were  silent,  the  wide  sea  did  weave  90 

An  untumultuous  fringe  of  silver  foam 
Along  the  flat  brown  sand  ;  I  was  at  home 
And  should  have  been  mosl  happy,  —  but  I  saw 
Too  far  into  the  sea,  where  every  maw 

The  greater  on  the  less  feeds  evermore.  —  95 

But  I  saw  too  distinct  into  ihe  core 
Of  an  eternal  fierce  destruction. 
And  so  from  happiness  1  far  was  gone. 
Still  am  I  sick  of  it,  and  tho',  to-day, 

I've  galhcr'd  )oung  spring-leaves,  and  flowers  gay  loO 

Of  periwinkle  and  wild  strawberry. 
Still  do  I  that  most  fierce  destruction  see,  — 
The  Shark  at  savage  prey,  —  the  Hawk  at  pounce,  — 
The  gentle  Robin,  like  a  Pard  or  Ounce, 
Ravening  a  worm.  — Away,  ye  horrid  moods  !  105 

Moods  of  one's  mind!     You  know  I  hate  them  well. 
You  know  I'd  sooner  be  a  clapping  Bell 
To  some  Kamtschatcan  Missionary  Church. 
Than  with  these  horrid  moods  be  left  i'  the  lurch. 

(73)   In  Ihe  Aldine  edition  we  read  lo  for  lu. 

{77)  Rosselti  also  nolra  thai  Ibis  line  "  Is  aniicipalive  of  ihe  Grecian  Urn  ode.'"  — 
Thou,  silent  form,  dosi  tease  us  oul  of  lhough(_ 
The  same  may  be  said  of  "Ihe  milk-while  heifer  lows,"  inline  ai. 

(90)  The  Aldine  edition  reads  uvoiv;  but  the  184B  Kision  has  bhiv. 

(105)  I  do  nol  know  whether  a  line  has  been  lost,  or  whether  Keats  ishlmtalf 
responsible  for  ihe  wanl  of  a  thyme  (o  this  line. 
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O 


DAWUSH    FAIR.* 

|VER  the  Hill  and  over  the  D?le, 

And  over  the  Bourne  to  Dawlish, 
Where  ginger-bread  wives  have  a  scanty  sale, 

And  ginger-bread  nuts  are  smallish. 


FRAGMENT  OF   AN   ODE  TO  MAIA.f 

WRITTEN  ON  MAY   DAY   I81B. 

MOTHER  of  Hermes  !  and  still  youthful  Maia  1 
May  I  sing  to  thee 
As  thou  wast  hymned  on  the  shores  of  Baix? 
Or  may  I  woo  thee 
In  earlier  Sicilian?  or  thy  smiles 
Seek  as  they  once  were  sought,  in  Grecian  isles. 
By  bards  who  died  content  on  pleasant  sward, 

Leaving  great  verse  unlo  a  lillle  clan? 
O,  give  me  their  old  vigour,  and  unheard 
Save  of  the  quiet  Primrose,  and  the  span 
Of  heaven  and  few  ears. 
Rounded  by  thee,  my  song  should  die  away 

Content  as  theirs, 
Rich  in  the  sim]>le  worship  of  a  day. 


Ullirs  &c.   (1848).    1 

lair,"  and  this  quatrain.    The  tiillv  ualk  to  Dnwlir^l 

accuracy.    Wholhet  the  real  a  observation  or  (as 

t  Fiist  given  in  «\e  Life.  UtUn  &c.(iS4SI  in  a  letter  to  Revnolda  from  Tetgn- 
moutli,  daleil  theardof  May  iBiS.  wherein  Ki^ats  says  —  "  it  is  itnpossible  10  know 
liow  (ar  knou  ledge  will  console  us  tor  thede.Uli  ola  friend,  nnd  the  '  ills  ihalHeahis 
heir  10.'  With  respect  to  ilie  aflcclionsand  poetry,  vou  must  know  by  svmpalhv 
my  thoughts  thai  way,  and  I  dare  siy  llicse  few  lines  will  Ik  but  a  raliticalion.  \ 
wrote  Ihem  on  May'-diiy,  and  intend  to  liniali  the  ode  all  In  good  time."  Lord 
Houghton  very  aptly  obseiT-cs  — "It  ismuth  (o  Ije  regretted  he  did  not  (inish  Ihis 

feet,  as  evcrv  traveller  in  modern  (jn."ei:e  will  rceoRnize."     An  Ode  so  propiiioiisly 

though  including  whal  I  believe  I  am  not  alonu  in  res.irding  as  Keats's  masleipiece. 
—  liaitUa. 
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HUSH,  hush  !  (read  softly!  hush,  hush  my  dear! 
All  thi;  house  is  asleep,  bul  we  know  very  well 
Thai  the  jealous,  the  jealous  old  bald-pate  may  hear, 
Tho"  you'vL'  padded  his  nighl-cap  —  O  sweet  Isabel ! 
Tho'  your  feet  are  more  lighl  than  a  Fairy's  feet, 
Who  dances  on  bubbles  where  brooklets  meet,  — 
Hush,  hush  '.  soft  tiptoe!  hush,  hush  my  dear! 
For  less  than  a  nothing  the  jealous  c.in  hear. 


No  leaf  doth  tremble,  no  ripple  is  there 

On  the  river,  —  all's  still,  and  the  night's  sleepy  eye 
Closes  u]}.  and  forgets  all  its  Lethean  care. 

Charm 'd  to  death  by  the  drone  of  the  humming  May-fly; 
And  the  Moon,  whether  prudish  or  complaisant. 
Has  fled  to  licr  bower,  well  knowing  I  want 
No  light  in  (he  dusk,  no  torch  in  the  gloom. 
But  my  Isabel's  eyes,  and  her  lips  pulp'd  with  bloom- 


Lift  the  latch  !  ah  gently !  ah  tenderly  —  sweet ! 

We  are  dead  if  tliat  lalchet  gives  one  little  clink ! 
Well  done  —  now  those  lips,  and  a  flowery  seat  — 

As  lar  .15  I  liave  been  able  1o  trace  Ihis  poem,  LI  appeared  for  (he  first  time  in  the 
Lift,  Lillin,  and  Llttrary  Rimams  (1848).  where  il  is  daied  iSlS.  'Hie  slatfnii.'nl 
m  ihe  Aidinc  eiliiion  of  1S76  thai  it  w^is  first  prinled  in  I  hi  ljUi.iry  Poctil-bit.it  or 
Campani'Vi fiir  tie  Ijnvt  of  Naiatt  and  Art.tox  181B.  must  derive  from  some  mii- 
apprehcn9ii>n,as  thvreisnosueh  tiook.  Tiw  Poctil-hpok  w:is  ■.lannt  by  Hum  in 
1819;  and  in  a  copy  of  the  book  for  Ihal  year  now  in  l^irOiurii^  Ui1ke*sposAes&iun 
KealiHTOlelheSunR;  but  il  is  not  prinled  in  Ihal  or  in  ciiber  of  Die  lour  later 
Pockit-tookt  »hii.li  coinplcit  liic  series.  Kor  llie  texl  of  Ihc  song  I  follow  the  evi- 
dently later  nianu«:iipt  in  Sir  Clinrles  Dilke's  cnpy  of  EndymifH.  Ihe  varialions 
Shown  by  the  P^'tM-baak  are,  in  iiania  1.  line  7.  Ircid  laftfy  lor  SBfi  lifloi;  in 
slania  2.  line  6.  Hati  for  H^s,  and  line  7.  itjrtaeis  tor  dii<(;  in  sUnia  3.  line  3, 
eiiHi  tot  tlat,  line  4.  dtiam  ior  sliep.  line  5,  way  tor  shall,  nnd  line  6,  morning  for 
mornings,  llie  final  couplei  is  Hauling  in  Ihe  later  manuseript,  willi  wliich  Lord 
lioughlon's  version  corresponds  In  Ihe  main.  Here,  however,  previous  lexis  read 
his  lofl  Iwin-tggs  and  cm:  and  1  am  compelled  to  revert  to  Ihc  reading  ol  the  only 
manuicript  I  linow  of  that  couplet.  It  must  be  a  iaier  reading,  because  Keats 
never  datntgcs  liis  work;  and  hii,  if  a  correct  iranscript  from  a  third  manuscript. 
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The  old  man  nw)-  sleep,  and  the  planets  may  wink; 
The  shut  rose  shall  dream  of  our  loves,  and  au'ake 
Full  bioivn.  and  such  warmlh  for  the  morning's  take, 
The  stock-dove  shall  hatch  her  soft  brace  and  shall  coo. 
While  1  kiss  to  the  melody,  aching  all  (Rrough  ! 


EXTRACTS   FROM   AN  OPERA.* 

O!  WERE  I  one  of  ihe  Olympian  twelve. 
Their  godships  should  pass  this  into  a  law,  — 
That  when  a  man  doth  set  himself  in  toil 
After  some  beauty  veiled  far  away. 
Each  step  he  look  should  make  his  lady's  hand 
More  soft,  more  white,  and  her  fair  cheek  more  ^r; 
And  for  each  briar-berry  he  might  eat, 
A  kiss  should  bud  ujion  the  tree  of  love. 
And  pulp  and  ripen  richer  every  hour. 
To  melt  away  upon  the  traveller's  lips. 


daisy's  song. 


The  sun,  with  his  great  eye. 
Sees  not  so  much  :ls  I ; 
And  the  moon,  nil  silver-proud. 
Might  as  well  be  in  a  cloud. 


And  O  the  spring  —  the  spring  ! 
1  lead  the  life  of  a  king  : 
Couch'd  ill  the  teeming  grass, 
1  spy  each  pretiv  lass. 

ispoelically  inferior  to  htr,  utnlc  .<,./?  is   innpplicnl.lc  [o  <^s  — applicable  to  th« 
birds  subsliluled.    \\  ilh  lines  s  and  n  L-onii),iri--,  in  llie  garden  sonE  In  ATnad, 

Bui  \\K  rose  ».13  awake  ail  niglil  for  ;  uur  sate,.. 
The  Laurealc's  sumpliioiia  si.ini.i  cnn  «rll  affnnl  llie  slight  indclMedness. 

•First  given  .imoncihc  Ijifran'   keinains  in  Voiunioll  o(  llie  Lift,  LtUtrt  ka. 
(1S48),  and  assigned  10  the  year  iSiS. 


POSTHUMOUS  AND  FUGITIVE  POEMS. 


I  look  where  no  one  dares. 
And  1  stare  where  no  one  stares, 
And  when  the  night  is  nigh. 
Lambs  bleat  my  lullaby. 


folly's  song. 

When  wedding  fiddles  arc  a-playing, 

Huitza  for  folly  O ! 
And  when  maidens  go  a-Maying, 

Huzza.  &c. 
When  a  milk-pail  ia  upset, 

Huzza.  Jtc. 
And  the  dothc-s  left  in  the  wet, 

Huzza,  &c. 
When  the  barrel's  set  abroach. 

Huzza,  &c. 
When  Kate  Eyebrow  keeps  a  coach. 

Huzza,  &c. 
When  the  pig  is  over-roasted, 

Huzza,  &c. 
And  the  cheese  is  ovcr-toaslcd, 

Hu7.za.  &c. 
When  Sir  Snap  is  with  his  lawj-er. 

Huzza,  &c. 
And  Miss  Chip  has  kiss'd  the  sawyer, 

Huzza,  Slc. 


Oh,  1  am  frighten'd  with  most  hateful  thoughts! 
Perhaps  her  voice  is  not  a  nightingale's. 
Perhaps  her  teeth  are  not  the  fairest  pearl ; 
Her  eye-lashes  may  be,  for  auglii  1  know, 
Not  longer  than  the  May-tly's  small  fan-horns; 
There  may  not  be  one  dimple  on  her  hand ; 
And  freckles  many ;  ah  !  a  careless  nurse. 
In  haste  to  teach  ihe  little  thing  to  walk. 
May  have  crumpt  up  a  pair  of  Dian's  legs. 
And  warpt  the  ivorj-  of  a  Juno's  neck. 


£ie  seiz  d  my  lady's  lilly  hand. 
And  kiss'd  it  all  unheard. 


The  stranger  walk'd  into  the  hall, 
And  ere  he  spake  a  word. 

He  kiss'd  my  lady's  cherry  lips, 
And  kissM  'em  all  unheard. 


The  stranger  walk'd  into  the  bower,  — 
But  my  lady  first  did  go,  — 

Aye  hand  in  hand  into  the  bower. 
Where  my  lord's  roses  blow. 


My  lady's  maid  had  a  silken  scarf. 

And  a  golden  ring  had  she. 
And  a  kiss  from  the  stranger,  as  off  he  went 

Again  on  his  fair  palfrey. 


Asleep  !  O  sleep  a  little  while,  white  jjcarl ! 
And  let  me  kneel,  and  let  me  pray  to  thee. 
And  let  me  call  Heaven's  blessing  on  thine  e}i 
And  let  me  breathe  into  the  happy  air. 
That  doth  enfold  nnri  «— »♦  *'       '"    ' 


POSTHUMOUS  AND  FUGIl'lVE  POEMS. 


SHARING   EVE'S   APPLE. 


O 


BLUSH  not  so  \  O  blush  not  so ! 
Or  I  shall  think  you  knowing; 
And  if  you  smile  the  blushing  while. 
Then  maitlen heads  are  going. 


There's  a  blush  for  won't,  and  a  blush  for  shan't. 

And  a  blush  for  having  done  it : 
There's  a  blush  for  thought  and  a  Ijjush  for  nought. 

And  a  blush  for  just  begun  it. 


O  sigh  not  so  !  O  sigh  not  so  1 

For  it  sounds  of  Eve's  sweet  pippin ; 

By  these  loosen'd  lips  you  have  tasted  the  pips 
And  fought  in  an  amorous  nipping. 


Will  you  play  once  more  at  nice-cut-core, 
For  it  only  will  last  our  youlli  out, 

And  we  have  (lie  prime  of  the  kissing  time, 
We  have  not  one  sweet  tooth  out. 


Sonei 


There's  a  sigh  for  yes,  and  a  sigh  for  no. 

And  a  sigh  for  I  can't  bear  it ! 
O  what  can  be  done,  shall  we  stay  or  run  ? 

O  cut  the  sweet  apple  and  share  it ! 

song,  belonging  1o  1h«  year  i8i3.  has  not.  I  believe,  heen  published  lill  now, 
IS  lo  ine  ncilher  more  nor  less  worlhy  of  Keals's  reputaiion  than  the  Doisy'i 
1  the  foregoing  Exirncts  from  an  Opera;  but.  nolwillistanding  Ihe  brillBiit 
s  of  some  of  the  slants;.  I  should  have  hesitated  lo  be  Inslnimenial  in  add- 
\  Ihe  poet's  published  works,  had  kl  not  been  handed  about  ia  manosce^ 
>re  ihan  once  copied. 


Why  should  you  leave  me,  sweet  bird !  why? 
You  liv*d  alone  in  the  forest-tree. 
Why,  pretty  thing !  would  you  not  live  with  me? 
I  kiss'd  you  oft  and  gave  you  white  jjeas ; 
Why  not  live  sweetly,  as  in  the  green  trees? 


SONNET.t 

TO   A    LADY   SEEN   FOR   A   FEW   MOMENT^  AT  VAUXI 

TIME'S  sea  hath  been  five  years  at  its  slow  ebb. 
Long  hours  have  to  and  fro  let  creep  the  ssu 
Since  I  was  tangled  in  thy  beauty's  web, 
And  snared  by  the  ungloving  of  thine  hcind. 
And  yet  I  never  look  on  midnight  sky. 

But  1  behold  thine  eyes'  well  memory *d  light; 
I  cannot  look  upon  the  rose's  dye. 

Hut  to  thy  cheek  my  soul  doth  take  its  flight. 
I  cannot  look  on  any  l)udding  flower. 

Hut  my  fond  ear.  in  fancy  at  thy  lips 
And  barkening  for  a  lovc-sound.  doth  devour 

Its  sweets  in  the  wrong  sense :  —  Thou  dost  cclij 
Every  delight  with  sweet  remembering. 
And  grief  unto  my  darling  joys  dost  bring. 

II:is  sonpvvas  ^ivrn  in  tin- /,;/»,  Z.<-//«-/j  &c.,  among  the  Uterar 
i:iio  1 1,  under  the  <I.iti'  iriH. 

';i:)li:»lii'»i  m  //.'.'i/".!  -1/ii,. /:/*!•  fi)r  April  1844,  he.ided  "  Sonnet  by 
^,"  and  f^ivrn  by  I^ird  Iloiii^litun  in   1848  anxmg  the  Literary 

!     ;in(i    ll«*.ll!t'll   "  To  "  WIll»     :l     fiml-milM    Iti     lln»     «»fl,iM»l     r\i    tlia 
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GEORGIANA  AUGUSTA   KEAT8. 

GIVE  me  your  patience,  sister,  while  I  frame 
Exact  in  capitals  your  golden  name ; 
Or  sue  the  fair  Apollo  and  he  will 
Rouse  from  liis  heavy  slumber  and  instill 
Great  love  in  me  for  thee  and  Poesy.  S 

Imagine  not  that  greatest  mastery 
And  kingdom  over  all  [he  Realms  of  verse, 
Nears  more  to  heaven  in  aught,  than  when  we  nurse 
And  surety  give  to  love  and  Brotherhood. 

Anthropophagi  in  Othello's  mood ;  lo 

Ulysses  storm'd  and  his  enchanted  belt 

Glow  with  the  Muse,  but  they  are  never  felt 

Unbosom'd  so  and  so  eternal  made, 

Such  tender  incense  in  their  laurel  shade 

To  all  the  regent  sisters  of  the  Nine  Ij 

As  this  poor  oHeting  to  you,  sister  mine. 

Kind  sister!  aye,  this  third  name  says  you  are; 

Enchanted  has  it  been  the  Lord  knows  where ; 

And  may  it  taste  to  you  like  good  old  wine, 

Take  you  lo  real  happiness  and  give  30 

Sons,  daughters  and  a  home  like  honied  hive. 

This  acrostic  uxmi  \a  have  been  wrilien  a)  [he  fool  of  Helvellyn  on  (lie  37th  o( 
June  1818 ;  for  aliliough  ii  appears  in  Ihc  \\'inch«icr  journal-leuet  of  September 
181^  as  given  in  the  New  York  Werldoi  the  ajlh  or  June  1S77,  il  pumons  lo  be 
copied  from  an  old  letter  which  reached  IJvcrpooI  afier  Ihe  George  Keaiscs  had 
sailed  for  America,  and  which  Has  Iherefotc '  returned  (o  Ihe  poet.  The  words 
"Foot  of  Helrellyn.  June  sTlh,"  are  prinled  in  The  Wotld^i  if  ihey  belonged  to 
the  next  piece  copied  inio  the  joumal-Ieller ;  but  Ihe  context  indicates  that  Ihe  dale 
really  beiongi  10  the  acrostic.  Keats  (with  his  friend  Charles  Atmilaee  I)ro«n) 
was  on  Ihe  way  10  Carlisle.  10  take  coach  there  for  Dumfries  and  t>egin  ilic  walking 
lour  in  Scotland  on  which  the  first  serious  bteak-down  of  his  health  occurred. 
Leaving;  Lotidon  about  the  middle  of  June,  they  h.id  seen  the  George  Keatses  oil 
from  Liverpool  for  America,  and  had  ihcn  staned  walking  from  Lantasler;  so  that, 
by  Ihe  lime  Keais  was  writing  ihe  acrostic,  he  hail  already  been  walking  several 
days;  and  four  days  later  the  friends  reached  Carlisle,  ending  there  thu  English 
portion  of  their  walk. 


POSTHCVOCS  A.\'V  FCGITIVE  POEMS. 


OS  YlSmSfi  THE  I\>MI1  OF  B(.R-VS. 

THE  town,  the  church^-ard.  and  the  setting  sun. 
The  clouds,  ihe  trees,  the  rounded  hills  all  seem. 
Though  beautitiil,  cold  —  strange  —  as  in  a  dream, 
I  dreamed  long  ago.  now  uen'  begun. 
The  shorl-liv'd,  paly  Summer  is  but  won 
From  Winter's  ague-  for  one  hour%  gleam ; 
Though  saj^hire-n-ann.  their  stars  do  never  beam : 
AH  k  cold  Beauty ;  pain  is  never  done  : 
For  nho  has  mind  lo  lelish,  Minos-wise, 

The  Real  of  Beauly,  frve  frvm  ihal  dead  hue 

Sickly  imagination  and  sick  pride 
Canst  wan  u^mu  it '.     Hunts '.  niih  honour  due 
1  oft  have  hfinour'd  thee.     Greji  shadow,  hide 
Thv  MO.' :   I  sin  ai^ains:  ihv  na'.;vo  skies. 


ot  July  iSiS.  aiTii  «.:(  firr!  fr.ytr.  In-  \.^tc.  W^-yigrMTi  in  ibe  Lifr,  Lt-arrs  &c.  in 
tS4Xas  )vinof  a  \-i:cr  w  Tom  Ki-,.:*.  -ihiTi;:;  ii:o  j>«".  !i;iS.-iently  eiplains  ihc 
comMniive  pmrfrtv  of  ihr  prix!::.-::.— i.  ;■  -.:»  :  — 

■■  You  Hill  B.T  b>  ihif  Jor.n<.1 ;' ,;;  I  .■.-i  i\  Parnrioi.  We  hare  dined  in  ScotLind, 
BarR^'i  tomii  if  in  ihe  clmr^h-yaij  i-.-t  :!;■;.  r..-;  v.'t>  much  i.i  my  I.xsw.  ihoi^  on  a 
WJle  UiRO  eroush  to  *how  thiy  *j.n:c-.i  !.•  >..-:,o;:r  him,  MtsI  Bumi  '.ivos  in  tJiis 
pUoci  iBiisl  IilirV  He  »h.i.;  sre'hcr  !i-"n'..-:7in.  P.s  fOTine:  I  have  n-riften  in  a 
drangc  mooil.  hjl-jfierp.  1  kTi.'w  not  hou  v.  ':>.  •>.{  i'.ourii,  the  sfcy.  ihe  bouses, 
all  tvem  ami-linvun  an.l  anii.<.':'J7:rni.i£n»>.,  1  h  i ".  cadcavoui  to  get  rid  of  my 
pnrjoiliceii  and  tell  you  fasi'v  alv-ut  t'-f  !v-.:ch.' 

It  ii  veUio  say  li  on.-e  thai  :hc  r:;\;i.e  .!..:«  j5sis"c-!  JC  '.his  series  of  poems  are 

accotdinc  to 'his  o»n  oonfessi.-s.  "ntitr  k":i-»."  T>.".;j'  ihf  no\;  published  letter. 
C>anuinin|;iheMcsMr:T::ii>s  rotm.  \i  i.:.\ti.  ■■.\-j,-:;;iT,-.i;m.  srd  July:"  and  in  il 
»«  rrad  "»f*irril.ivnji  [vi>kJ  in  K:;!;.'^.!'.;;^^:."  »  :'..".;t  inv  frrsh  date, though 
pn>luli:y  ihi*  Mate'mmt  iKlorp  to  tV.P  .:.iv  .-n  w'-.,h  Kc^:imiat  Neiiion  Sten-ail. 
t  haie  betore  me  an  unnsil-liihcvi  loiiir  to  Vis  ustfr,  wheiein,  beginning  at 
Dumrries  on  the  3r\i,  \e-  uit  hf  >ha"  lv.it  K::l:."iii;.rH:r:  thenen  day;  speaks  ol 
liMiii^  Ihims's  l.ini!»  "  ivsierJ-ii ;  "  .i-,:  s.:i--  hi-  h.if  f-"  :t;:-.i  iT^t(TTii;>tions  he  can- 
not fiiia  Viler  in  >'ne  li.ii.  l"i;,-'-;:r,.-.;i'i  i^.-sc  ■.'•.i-r:::-.  ^-r-t  s.^inrtimes  occurred 
in  iho  midJx  of  a  pinifraph,  and  on;  Cinco:  ».i«'a>'  be  sun;  ai  vbatpoiiu  the  dale 
changes. 
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MEG   MERRIUES. 


O' 


,LD  MEG  she  was  a  Gipsy, 

And  liv'd  upon  ihe  Moors: 
Her  bed  it  was  the  brown  heath  turf. 
And  her  house  was  out  of  doors. 


:re  swart  blackberries, 
s  pods  o'  broom ; 
Her  wine  was  dew  of  the  wild  while  r 
Her  book  a  churchyard  tomb. 


Her  Brothers  were  the  craggy  hills. 
Her  Sisters  larchen  trees  — 

Alone  with  her  great  family 
She  liv'd  as  she  did  plea.se. 


of 

cudbriEhl shire,  the  scf  ne  of  ■  Guy  Mannerine.'  Keats  had  never  read  Ihe  novel, 
but  was  much  struck  wiih  Ihe  character  of  Meg  Merrlhea  as  delineated  to  him  tiy 

stopping  in  the  palhu-ay,  at  a  point  where  a  profusion  of  hoaeysDclcles.  wild  rose, 
and  foi«lovc,  mingled  whh  Ihe  bramble  and  broom  that  filled  tip  the  spaces 
between  the  shatleicd  rocks,  he  cried  oul, '  Without  a  shadow  of  doubl  on  that  spot 
has  old  Meg  Mcrriliei  often  boiled  her  kettle.- " 

On  Ihe^rd  of  July  he  writes  lo  Tom  from  "  Auchlercaim  "  (meaning,  I  presume, 
Auchencaitn,  some  six  miles  east  of  Kirkcudbright)  —  "We  are  now  in  Meg 
Merrilies'  country,  and  have,  this  morning,  passed  through  some  parts  rxaclly 
suiled  lo  her.  Kirkcudbrighl  County  is  very  Iteautitul,  very  wild,  wilh  cr^igty  liill<i, 
somewhat  in  the  Wcsimorrland  lashion.  We  have  come  ilown  from  Uunilri''S  in 
Ihe  sea^oast  part  of  il.  The  following  song  you  wiU  have  from  Uilke,  bul  perliaps 
you  would  like  it  here." 

I  should  judge  Ihat  the  scene  given  by  Itrown  to  Lord  Houghion  belonged 
rather  lo  the  morning  of  the  3rd  than  to  Ihe  evening  of  the  and;  nnd  Ihat  Reals  took 
oul  his  current  letter  to  lib  suler  at  Aucliencuirn  on  pausing  there  to  broaktist.  and 
wrote  Ihe  poem  into  il  when  he  l>egun  a  fresh  Iciiei  10  '[*OTn  with  il.  Thus,  besides 
a  rough  draft,  there  would  be  three  fair  copies  of  Ihe  poem,  one  for  Tom,  one  for 
Fanny,  and  one  for  Mr.  Dilke.  The  only  eopy  I  have  seen  is  that  for  his  sister, 
from  which  I  have  revised  Ibe  text.    It  is  wnllen  in  stanias  of  four  lines,— not 


.«.  «u\AJU« 


But  every  morn  of  woodbine  fresh 
She  made  her  garlanding. 

And  every  night  the  dark  glen  Yew 
She  wove,  and  she  would  sing. 

6. 

And  with  her  fingers  old  and  brown 
She  plaited  Mats  o^  Rushes, 

And  gave  them  to  the  Cottagers 
She  met  among  the  Bushes. 


Old  Meg  was  brave  as  Margaret  Queen 

And  tall  as  Amazon  : 
An  old  red  blanket  cloak  she  wore ; 

A  chip  hat  had  she  on. 
God  rest  her  aged  bones  somewhere  — 

She  died  full  long  agone  ! 

lit  as  hitherto  given,  —  the  final  stanz.i  having;  thus  t^^o  extra 
n^  unfinished  as  it  appears  in  previous  editions.  In  this  ma 
iations  of  consequence  occur.  Stanz;i  4  show-s  a  cancelled  reaci 
ine  I ;  and  st.inza  6  aflurds  a  rejected  variant  of  the  first  hne  — 

And  sometimes  with  ht*r  fingers  old.^ 

head-gear  of  stanza  7  is  clearly  a  cktp  Mat,  and  not  a  ship-Jkat 
•, :  this  confirms  a  suggestion  of  the  late  Dante  Gabriel  Rossi 
hat  he  considered  chip  made  Ix^tter  sense  (as  it  obvion-i"  -*- 
•vcd  it  stood  so  in  ILm.I''  "  •-- 
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A  SONG  ABOUT  MYSELF. 


THERE  was  a  naughty  Boy, 
A  naughiy  boy  was  he, 
He  would  DOt  stop  at  home. 
He  could  not  quiet  be  — 
He  took 
Id  his  Knapsack 
A  Book 
Full  of  vowels 
And  a  shirt 
With  some  loweU  — 
A  slight  cap 
For  night  cap  — 
A  hair  brush. 
Comb  ditto. 


Would  split  O  r 
This  Knapsack 
Tight  afs  back 
He  ri veiled  close 
And  followed  his  Nose 
To  the  North, 
To  the  North, 
And  follow'd  his  nose 
To  the  North. 


There  was  a  naughty  boy 

And  a  naughty  boy  was  he. 
For  nothing  would  he  do 

Bui  scribble  poetry  — 

fresh  sun  with —  ■■  since  I  scribbled  (lie  Song  we  bane  walked  tliroueh  a  beaulHul 
Counlry  lo  Kitkcudbrighl  —  al  which  place  I  will  write  you  a  sonf;  olwut  myscll." 
He  then  proceeds  uiih  ibc  very  curious  piece  of  d^wgerel  now  hrsi  given  from  the 
munusciipt,  and  excuses  himself  on  the  plea  of  faligue.  My  chief  puipnse  in 
including  these  verses  here  is  Ihat  studenLi  mav  note  Vat  variety  of  the  pieces  of  ih(S 
class  BddiESsed  to  dilicreiit  conespoDdeDts.  Compare  ihis  with  the  Devon  pieces 
sent  to  Haydon.  and  more  parliculorly  with  Tki  Gadfr.xtA  lo  Tom  Alilllelaiei 
than  Ihis.   1  piresumc  (his  piece  should  be  dated  Ihu  3rd  of  July  1S18. 


"*  me  ouier, 
And  away 
Jn  »  Pother 
He  ran 

To  the  mouniaim 
And  fountains 
And  ghostes 
And  Postes 
And  witches 
And  ditches 
And  wrote 
In  his  coat 
When  the  weather 
was  cool, 
Fearo 


And 


'f  goul. 


When  the  weather 
Was  wann  — 

Odi  the  charm 

Tofoilow  one's  nose 
I  o  the  north 

To  the  north. 
To  fol  ozone's  nose 

^o  the  north ! 


Au^"^  "  "'"'e'"J'  boy 
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Of  his  Granny-good  — 
He  often  would 
Hurly  burly 
Get  up  early 

By  hook  or  crook 
To  the  brook 
And  bring  home 
Miller's  thumb, 
Tiiilebat 
Not  over  fat. 
Minnows  small 
As  the  stall 
Of  a  glove. 
Not  above 

Of  a  nice 

Little  Baby's 

Little  fingers  — 

O  he  made 

Twas  his  trade 
Of  Fish  a  pretty  Ketde 

A  Kettle  — 

A  Kettle 
Of  Fish  a  pretty  Kettle 

A  Kettle! 


There  was  a  naughty  Boy, 

And  a  naughty  Boy  was  he. 
He  ran  away  to  Scotland 
The  people  for  to  see — 

Then  he  found 

That  the  ground 

Was  as  hard. 

That  a  >-ard 

Was  as  long. 

That  a  song 

Was  as  merry. 


{4)  There  15  a 
lourihslaria;  ar 
(he  whole  ol  the  lour,  a 
inspired  boih  by  line  tc 
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That  3.  cheny 

Was  as  red — 

That  lead 

Was  as  weighty. 

That  rourscore 

Was  as  eighty, 

That  a  door 

Was  as  wooden 

As  in  England  — 
So  he  stood  in  his  shoes 

And  he  wonder'd. 

He  wonder'd, 
He  stood  in  his  shoes 

And  he  wonder'd. 


HEARKEN,  thou  craggy  ocean  pjTaroid ! 
Give  answer  from  thy  voice,  the  sea-fowls'  s 
When  were  (hy  shoulders  mantled  in  huge  streams? 
When,  from  the  sun,  was  (hy  broad  forehead  hid? 
How  long  is't  since  the  mighly  power  bid 

Thee  heave  to  airy  sleep  from  fathom  dreams? 
Sleep  in  the  lap  of  thunder  or  sunl>eams, 
Or  when  grey  clouds  arc  Ihy  cold  coverlid. 
Thoii  an»iwer'sl  not ;  for  thou  art  dead  asleep : 

•  From  Kirkcudbriglii  iht  tourists  went  \o  N'uBlon  Stewarl  and  thence  throi^h 
Wigtonsliiru  to  Port  PiUrick,  vbiling  Glcnliico  ami  Slranriier  oti  the  way.  From 
Hon  Patrick  Ihi-y  crossed  in  llic  in^iil  [Kitkfllo  Ir^-liind.  reaching  Donaghadf*  on 
thejih  of  July.  They  walkoi)  from  Dont^luidco  lo  llelf.isl  and  buck,  having  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  seeing  the  Ubnl'i  Causeway  on  account  of  ihe  expense,  — 
crossed  again  so  as  10  sleep  al  Port  Patrick  on  (lie  8th,  and  then  resu(ned  their 
Sttjlchwalk.    !^rdlloiiglitonsa>-s  — 

"  Rc(umin{[  from  Ireland,  (he  irtivellers  proceeded  northwards  by  ihe  cout. 
Aiiia  Kock  constantly  in  their  view.  Thn(  fine  object  iirst  appeared  (o  them,  in 
the  full  sunliglit,  like  a  transparent  tinioisc  asleep  upon  (he  calm  water.  Ihen.ui 
they  advanced,  displaying  its  lofty  sliouldcrs,  and.  as  ilicy  still  went  on.  losing  its 
distinctness  in  the  mounlalns  of  Arran  and  tlie  evien(  of  Cantire  that  rose  Lreliind." 

His  Lonlship  records  that  (he  sonnet  to  Ai]sn  l{ock  u-ai  written  in  the  inn  at 
Girran;  and,  as  Keats  was  at  Maybole  i>n  the  nth,  and  Gitvan  is  more  (han  three 
ijuarters  of  the  way  from  Port  Patrick  to  M.^vliole,  the  sonnet  should  be  dated  the 
jothoriilhof  luly  18(8.  It  appeared  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Ltterary  Petitl^teoUx 
1819.  from  which  I  give  (he  text,  and  (he  title  —  with  (he  preposition  to,  not  «i  ■• 
in  other  editions. 
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Thy  life  is  but  two  dead  e 
The  last  in  nir,  the  former  in  the  deep; 

First  ivitli  the  whales,  last  with  the  eagle-skies  — 
Drown'd  wast  thou  till  an  earthquake  made  thee  steep, 

Another  cannot  wake  thy  giant  size. 


THIS  mortal  body  of  a  thousand  days 
Now  fills,  O  Burns,  a  space  in  thine  own  room. 
Where  thou  <li<lsl  dream  alone  on  budded  bays, 
Happy  and  thoughtless  of  thy  day  of  doom  ! 
My  pulse  is  warm  with  thine  own  Barley-bree, 
My  head  is  light  with  pledging  a  great  soul. 
My  eyes  are  wandering,  and  1  cannot  see. 
Fancy  is  dead  and  drunken  at  its  goal; 
Yet  can  I  stamp  my  foot  upon  thy  floor, 
Yet  can  I  ope  thy  window-sash  lo  find 
The  meadow  thou  hast  tramped  o'er  and  o'er,  — 
Yet  can  1  think  of  thee  till  thought  is  blind,  — 
Yet  can  I  gulp  a  bumper  to  thy  name.  — 
O  smile  among  the  shades,  for  this  is  fame  1 

•  In  giving  Ihis  sonnel  in  the  Lift,  Ltlltri  &c.  next  lo  thai  on  Visiting  the  Tomb 
of  Bums,  Lord  Houghton  recorded  ihat  ii  was  wriiten  "  in  Ihe  whisky-shop  inio 
which  the  collage  where  Bums  was  Imm  wis  converted."  The  date  however  is  dot 
Ihe  same  as  thai  of  llie  other,  as  Ihe  iravellen  made  the  ditour  to  the  coasi  and 
across  lo  Irirland  already  described,  tiefbre  coming  to  Bums's  birthplace.  The  fol- 
lowing exiracl  from  a  leiier  of  Keals's  accompanies  Ihe  sonnet  in  the  Lift :  —  "  The 
'  bonnie  Doon  '  Is  the  swectesi  river  I  ever  taw  —  overhung  wllh  fine  Irees  as  brai 
we  could  see.  We  stood  some  lime  on  the  '  brig' o'er  which  Tarn  o' Shanier  fled 
—  H-e  look  a  pinch  of  snuff  on  the  keystone  —  Ihen  we  proceeded  lo  theauld  Kirk 
of  AIIOMiiv.  Then  we  went  lo  the  collage  in  which  Burns  was  twrn;  Ihere  suas  a 
board  to  llial  efTeci  hy  Ihe  door's  side ;  il  had  Ihe  same  effect  as  the  same  sort  of 
memorial  al  Siraifofd-upon-Avon.  We  drank  some  loddy  to  llums's  memory 
with  an  old  man  who  knew  him.  There  was  something  good  in  his  description  of 
Uurns's  melancholy  Ihe  last  lime  he  saw  him,  I  was  determined  lo  write  a  sonnel 
in  the  collage :  I  did,  but  it  was  so  bad  I  cannot  venture  it  here."  Lord  Houghlon 
gave  this  as  from  a  letter  1o  llaydon  :  il  is  really  an  edited  extract  from  a  leller  to 
Tom  Keais  which  happens  to  have  befn  pasted  into  Haydon's  journal. 

On  the  irth  of  July,  ai  Ntaybole.  Kcals  t>egan  a  letter  to  Reynolds.  Ihe  whole 
of  which  is  very  Inlcresling;  but  the  foltowiog  passage  is,  in  this  connexion, 
peculiarly  so:  — 

"  I  begin  a  letter  lo  you  because  I  am  approaching  Bumi'i  collage  very  bsL 

,.  ,. 1 -^— ii  enquiries  from  the  time  we  left  hit  tomb  al  Dumfries. 
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IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  AFTER  A  VISIT  TO  BDRNS'S  OOUNTHY.* 

THERE  is  a  charm  ia  Tooting  slow  across  a  silent  plain. 
Where  patriot  battle  has  been  fouglit,  where  glory  had  the  gain ; 
There  is  3  pleasure  on  the  health  where  Druids  old  have  been. 
Where  mantles  grey  have  rusded  by  and  swejit  the  nettles  grecD ; 
There  is  a  joy  in  every  spot  made  known  bv  limes  of  old,  5 

New  to  the  feet,  although  each  tale  a  hundred  limes  be  told ; 
There  is  a  deeper  joy  than  all,  more  solemn  in  the  heart, 
More  parching  to  the  tongue  than  all,  of  more  divine  a  smart. 
When  weary  steps  forget  themselves  upon  a  pleasant  turf. 
Upon  hot  sand,  or  tlinly  road,  or  sea-shore  iron  scurf,  lo 

Toward  the  castle  or  the  cot,  where  long  ago  was  born 
One  who  was  great  through  mortal  days,  and  died  of  fame  unshom. 
Ughl  heather-bells  may  tremble  then,  but  Ihey  are  far  away : 
Wood-lark  may  sing  from  sandy  fern,  —  the  Sun  may  hear  his  lay ; 

HisTiame,  of  course,  is  known  all  .iboul:  his  ijroal  rcpuralion  among  the  plodding 
people  is.  'that  he  wrote  a  good  muni' sensible  tilings.  One  of  the  pleasaniesi  ways 
of  annulling  self  \\  approachint;  such  a  shiine  as  the  Collage  of  Bums:  we  need 
not  Ihink  ol  his  misery  —  that  is  nil  gonE,  bad  luck  10  il  I  I  shall  look  upon  ii 
hereafter  with  unmixed  pleasure,  as  1  do  on  my  Slrallord-onAvon  dajr  with  Baikty. 
1  shall  fill  this  stveet  Ibr  you  in  the  Uirdic's  countrv,  going  no  fiiilber  than  Ihis  till 
i  eellolheluwnof  Ayr,  which  will  ho  a  nine  miles  walk  to  lea." 

... ,■___  n.|aipj  lo  -jon,  Keais  look  place  on  the    lith ;  the 

10  great  n  ay  from  Hiirns's  collage  on  the  road  to  Ayr. 
seeing  ihal  the  collage  ia  some  Iwo  miles  south  of  ihc  town ;  but  ihey  may  have 
wished  to  start  with  renewed  vigour  alter  a  night's  rest  on  this  quasi-religious  part 
of  their  pilgrimage.  To  Reynolds  also  Reals  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  sonnet,  as 
loo  bad  for  Itanscription ;  and  lo  liailcy  lie  wrole  liiat  il  was  "  so  wretched  "  iliai 
he  d<!siroyed  it.  Nevertheless  il  fortunately  survived ;  and  I  heanily  concur  in  the 
opintonof  the  late  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  ohsprvcs  in  a  letter  to  me  ihal  Ihb 
»onnet.  "for  all  Reals  says  of  il  himself,  is  a  fine  thing."  Lord  Houghton  comments 
thus  —  "  The  '  local  colour'  is  strong  in  il:  it  might  have  been  wrilleti  where"  Willie 
brewed  B  peck  o'  maul,'  and  its  geniality  would  have  deliglited  the  object  of  its 
admiration." 

■After  leaving  Ayr  Reals  and  Brown  appear  lo  have  liecn  detained  by  rain  at  some 
place  twelve  miles  along  ihc  road,  when  Keats  look  the  opponunity  ol  going  on 
with  his  letter  lo  Reynolds  begun  .il  Mavbote.  Thevwerecn  route  for  Gla^ow 
(casually  mentioned  in  a  letter  10  Ikilley  liegun  M  Inverary  on  ihe  i8ih  of  July), 
which  they  look  on  Iheir  way  trniii  Ayr  to  l.och  Lomond  and  Inverary.  The  poem 
given  above  is  mentioned  lo  Bailev  as  having  been  written  wiiliin  a  tew  davs  of  the 
sonnet  in  Bums's  collage,  so  that,  although  il  is  headcil  as  above  in  the  manuscript 
written  ai  the  end  of  .Sir  Chnrlt'S  Dilke's  copy  of  fu^'ni^ui,  ii  seems  more  proba- 
ble Ihal  Ihe  term  Highlandi  was  used  in  a  lax  popular  sense  than  thai  the  poem 
was  composed  after  the  visit  to  Stafia.  Indeed  in  the  lellerlo  Bailey  he  speaks  ol 
the  whole  lout  as  in  Ihe  Highlands.  Koats  expected  lo  lie  bv  Loch  Lomond  about 
the  isih  of  July,  and  may  have  wrillen  this  poem  on  high  ground  anywhere  aljoul 
the  Loch,  with  the  scenery  of  which  he  was  very  much  impressed.    They  did  W» 
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Runnels  may  kiss  the  grass  on  shelves  and  shallows  dear,  15 

Itut  their  low  voices  are  not  heard,  though  come  on  travels  drear; 
lUood-red  the  Sun  may  sel  behind  black  mountain  peaks ; 
Blue  tides  may  sluice  and  drench  their  lime  in  caves  and  weed)* 

Eagles  may  seem  lo  sleep  wing-wide  upon  Ihe  air ; 

King-doves  may  fly  convulsed  across  to  some  high-cedar'd  lair;  20 

Bui  the  forgotten  eye  is  still  fast  lidded  to  the  ground, 

As  Palmer's,  that  with  weariness,  mid-desert  shrine  hath  found. 

At  such  a  lime  the  soul's  a  child,  in  childhood  b  the  brain ; 

Forgotten  is  the  worldly  heart  —  alone,  it  beats  In  vain.  — 

Aye.  if  a  madman  could  have  leave  to  pass  a  healthful  day  I; 

To  tell  his  forehead's  swoon  and  faint  when  first  began  decay. 

He  might  make  tremble  many  a  one  whose  spirit  had  gone  forth 

To  find  a  Hard's  low  cradle-place  about  ihe  silent  North! 

Scanty  the  hour  and  few  the  steps  beyond  the  bourn  of  care, 

Beyond  the  sweet  and  bitter  world,  —  beyond  it  unaware!  jo 

Scanty  the  hour  and  few  the  steps,  because  a  longer  stay 

Would  bar  return,  and  make  a  man  forget  his  mortal  way : 

O  horrible  \  to  lose  the  sight  of  well  remember'd  face. 

Of  Brother's  eyes,  of  Sister's  brow  —  constant  to  every  place ; 

Filling  the  air,  as  on  we  move,  with  portraiture  intense ;  35 

More  warm  than  those  heroic  tints  that  pain  a  painter's  sense, 

When  shapes  of  old  come  striding  by,  and  visages  of  old. 

Locks  shining  black,  hair  scanty  grey,  and  pa.isions  manifold. 

No,  no,  thai  horror  cannot  be,  for  at  the  cable's  length 

Man  feels  the  gentle  anchor  pull  and  gladdens  in  its  strength :  —      40 

One  hour,  half-idiot,  he  stands  by  mossy  waterfall, 

But  in  the  very  next  he  reads  his  soul's  memorial ;  — 

He  reads  it  on  the  mountain's  height,  where  chance  he  may  sit  down 

Upon  rough  marble  diadem  —  that  hill's  eternal  crown. 

Yet  be  his  anchor  e'er  so  fa.st,  room  is  there  for  a  prayer  45 

That  man  may  never  lose  his  mind  on  mountains  black  and  bare ; 

That  he  may  stray  league  after  league  some  great  blrtli-place  to  lind 

And  keep  his  vision  clear  from  speck,  his  inward  sight  unblind. 

ascend  Ben  Lomond  as  intended,  Iwing  deterred  by  expense  and  need  of  rest.  I 
have  adopted  in  Ihe  main  the  teit  of  the  inanuscripi.  wliich  v.iric5  a  (jood  deal  in 
minor  detail  from  the  poem  as  printed  by  Lord  Houghton  fmm  the  copy  "  cross- 
scribed  '"  Its  Keals  says,  on  his  letter  10  Bailey,  in  which  he  spfjiks  of  the  lines  as 
cousin-german  10  the  subject  of  the  sonnet  in  Dums's  colt;i^'.  llic  principal  vari- 
ations of  Lord  Houghion's  edition  arc  k,id  for  hai  in  line  a.  nillUd  for  1111111  in 
line  4,  ID  lor  ^  in  line  5,  iarf  iat  scht^ \n  line  10  (a  reading  in  which  the  support  of 
the  manuscript  may  poisiblj'  lie  claimed  as  iiurfii  altered  to  Mr/Ihough  in  my 
opinion  not  by  Keats),  and  rm  lor  a*  in  line  46.  In  line  33  the  manuscript  reads 
vxirlis  for  soiil'i:  but  this  must.  I  Ihink,  Ik  an  error  of  lianscription,  Induced  by 
the  presence  of  the  word  v/orUfy  in  the  nexl  line:  in  that  cue  I  fallow  Lord 
Houghton '1  reading,  ibmI'i. 


vypcu  yuur  ears  ana  stay  your  t[r]udgi 
Whilst  I  in  dudgeon  sing. 


2. 


The  Gadfly  he  hath  stung  me  sore  — 
O  may  he  ne'er  sting  you ! 

But  we  have  many  a  horrid  bore 
He  may  sting  black  and  blue. 


Has  any  here  an  old  grey  Mare 
With  three  legs  all  her  store, 

O  put  it  to  her  Buttocks  bare 
And  straight  she'll  run  on  four. 


Has  any  here  a  Lawyer  suit 

Of  1743 » 

Take  Lawyer's  nose  and  put  it  tot 
And  you  the  end  will  see. 


n  tlie  17th  of  July  18 18  the  travellers  were  approaching  Inverai 
in  <i  letter  to  his  brother  'I'oin  at  "  Cairn-something,"  having  waike 
n-akf;ibt  througij  "  two  tremendous  Glens."  One  of  these  was  Gle 
r  perhaps  a  smaller  glen  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Glenfync 
turned  later  on  in  the  letter  and  is  also  identifiable  by  a  place  call 
..inkful"  which  the  poet  names;  and  at  tiie  end  of  the  smaller  gle 
l.ir  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Ix)ch  Fvne,  a  bathe  in  which 
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S- 

Is  there  a  Man  in  Parliament 
Dum[b-]founder'd  in  his  speech, 

O  let  his  neighbour  make  a  rent 
And  put  one  in  his  breech. 


O  Lowther  how  much  better  thou 

Hadst  figur'd  t'other  day 
When  lo  ihe  folks  Ihou  mad'st  a  bow 

And  hadst  no  more  to  say. 


If  lucky  Gadfly  had  but  ta'en 


Better  than  Southey  it  had  Ijeen, 

Better  than  Mr.  D , 

Better  than  Wordsworth  too,  1  we( 

Better  than  Mr.  V . 


Forgive  me  pray  good  people  all 

For  deviating  so  — 
In  spirit  sure  1  had  a  call  — 

And  now  1  on  will  go. 


(6-8)  I  liave  not  met  with  any  account  of  the  particular  circumslance  In  which 
one  uf  the  members  (or  West  more  land  figured  in  the  manner  described  In  stanza 
6;  tml  probably  (he  conlempoiary  newspaper  presj  niiglit  sliowiiliat  episode  Kvati 
was  con Lem plating  in  tlie  nicmuiable  campaign  in  »hich  Ilii:  whigs  tried  to  upsel 
the  then  time-honoured  influence  of  the  House  of  Lowther,  which  had  nominated 
Ihe  two  county  mcmliers.  undisputedly,  for  a  lon|{  time.  The  particular  Lowllier  of 
itania6  was  probably  the  Treasury  lird  who  was  afterwards  second  Eorlot  Lons- 
dale. Wordsworth's  Two  Addtt^KS  to  Ihr  Frtikoldtrt  of  llei/»ii>r/,vid  are 
proljahly  glanced  at  in  siania  B ;  •'  Mr.  V "  would  doubllc^ss  be  the  Ihi'n  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Nicholas  Vansitlart ;  and  ~  Mr.  D "  may  perhaps  have 

been  Mr.  Dundas.  who  had  held  office  in  a  previous  ministry)  but  this  lost  name 
rests  upon  mere  conjecf  uie. 


II. 


0  put  a  Gadfly  to  that  thing 
She  keeps  so  white  and  pert-— 

1  mean  the  finger  for  the  ring, 
And  it  will  breed  a  wort. 


12. 


Has  any  here  a  pious  spouse 

Who  seven  times  a  day 
Scolds  as  King  David  prayM,  to  chouse 

And  have  her  holy  way — 


13- 

0  let  a  Gadfly's  little  sting 
Persuade  her  sacred  tongue 

That  noises  are  a  common  thing. 
But  that  her  bell  has  rung. 

14. 

And  as  this  is  the  summum  bo- 
num  of  all  conquering, 

1  leave  **  withouten  wordes  mo'' 

The  Gadfly's  little  sting. 

)  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  hero  of  Scott's  novel  731*  AmA 
K!  Honourable  Willuim  Gcraldin,  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Glenallar 
ijhout  the  book  as  Mr.  I^vel. 
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OF  late  two  dainties  were  l>efore  me  plac'd 
Sweet,  holy,  pure,  sacred  and  innocent. 
From  the  ninth  sphere  to  me  benignly  sent 
That  Gods  might  know  my  own  particular  taste: 
First  the  soft  Bag-pipe  mourn'd  wKh  zealous  haste. 
The  Stranger  next  with  head  on  bosom  bent 
Sigh'd ;  rueful  again  the  piteous  Bag-pipe  went, 
Again  the  Stranger  sighings  fresh  did  waste. 
O  Bag-pipe  thou  didst  steal  my  heart  away — 

O  Stranger  thou  my  neri'es  from  Pipe  didst  charm  — 
O  Bag-pipe  ihou  didst  re-assert  thy  sway  — 

Again  thou  Stranger  gav'st  me  ^esh  alarm  — 
Alas !  I  could  not  choose.  Ah  !  my  poor  heart 
Mum  chance  art  thou  with  both  oblig'd  to  part. 

Ii  would  seem  <o  have  been  slill  the  I7[h  of  July  when  Keals  and  Broun  "canie 
round  the  end  o[  Loch  Fyne  lo  tnverary."  as  the  poel  lells  hb  brother  Tom  in  con- 
tinuing the  letter  tx^un  al  Caimdow;  for  he  makes  a  fresh  start  »ith  "  last  evening," 
and  lower  down  another  fresh  slarl  dated  July  xNh  in  which  he  speaks  otthe  lapse 
of  two  days.    The  letter  lo  Bailey  already  mentioned  is  also  dated  "  invorary,  July 

Inveraiy.  Keats  had  been  excruciated  by  a  solo  on  ihe  bag-pipe  on  the  way,  "  I 
thought,"  be  says,  "the  brute  would  never  have  done  — yel  was  1  doomed  to  hear 
another.  On  entering  Inverary  we  saw  a  Play  Bill  —  Brown  was  knock'd  upfrom 
new  shoes  —  so  I  wen)  lo  Ihe  E^m  atone  where  1  saw  the  Si  ranger  accompanied  tiy 
a  Bag-pipe.  There  ihev  went  on  about '  interesting  crcaters' and"  human  naier'  —  till 
Ihe  curtain  (ell  and  Iben  came  the  Bag-pipe.  When  Mrs.  Haller  tinted  down  weni 
Ihe  curtain  and  out  came  the  Bag-pipe — al  Ihe  heartrending,  shoemending  recon- 
ciliation the  Piper  blew  amain.  \  never  read  or  saw  this  play  t>cfore ;  not  Ihe  Bag- 
Eipe  nor  ihe  wretched  playeis  themselves  were  little  in  comparison  wjlh  it  —  thank 
eaven  it  has  ticen  scotTed  at  lately  almost  lo  a  &shion."  The  sonnel  given  above 
follows  this  pas&age  without  a  break :  and  t  presume  we  may  safely  assign  it  lo  Ihe 
iSlh  of  July  iSiS.  It  has  already  been  published,  in  Tht  .U/Un/cam  ofthe  /Ih  ol 
June  1873.  Without  being  in  any  sense  a  good  sonnei,  it  is  highly  iniereslmg  as 
ihc  record  of  a  mood,  and  of  Keals's  altitude  towards  the  wretched  bul  once 
renowned  work  of  August  von  Kotiebue.  translated  into  English  and  performed  al 
Drury  Lane  as  lon^  ago  as  1798.    The  pan  of  Mrs.  Haller  has  been  graced  by  no 
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STAFFA. 

NOT  Aladdin  magian 
Ever  such  a  work  began; 
Not  ihe  wizard  of  the  Dee 
Ever  such  a  dream  could  see ; 

Not  St.  John,  in  Patmos'  Isle,  5 

In  the  passion  of  his  toil. 
When  he  saw  the  churches  seven, 
Golden-aisI'd,  built  up  in  heaven, 
Caz'd  at  such  a  rugged  wonder. 

As  I  stood  its  roofing  under.  10 

Lo  1  I  saw  one  sleeping  there, 
On  the  marble  cold  and  bare; 
While  the  surges  wa.sh'd  his  feet. 
And  his  garments  white  did  beat 

Drench 'd  about  the  sombre  rocks;  i; 

On  his  neck  his  well-grown  locks. 
Lifted  dry  above  the  main. 
Were  upon  the  curl  .igain. 
"What  is  this.'  and  what  art  thou?" 
Whisper'd  I,  and  touch'd  his  brow;  ;o 

"What  art  ihou?  and  what  is  this?" 
Whisper'd  I,  and  strove  to  kiss 

AflpT  a  detention  of  a  few  ho-an  .it  Inn-rarj-  ouing  lo  Bro»m's  suffering  from 
sore  feet.  Ihe  Iravcllers  5l.icte<!  np.iin  on  the  Igth  of  lanuarv.  walked  aloi«  "  s> 
milts  hv  the  siiie  of  I.rii;h  \^e  — wniihnard.  I  suppose,  for  ihey  neu  paused 
"belHren  \sch  Craignish  and  the  sea  jusl  opposite  l^ng  Island.'' where  KeiH 

01>an.-I3  miles  inaso.iliing  rain"  — due  north  afi.iin.  At'Olian  Keals  finKhed 
Ihe  unpuhlKhed  letter  lo  Tom  containing  Ti/  CtJUy  and  the  Straugrr  sonnet, 
and  posted  it.  announcing  th.il  Ihe  tmvelteis  had  given  up  Ihe  idea  o?  MuH  and 
Staffa  on  account  of  Ihe  eiipcnse.  This  b  as  probahlv  on  the  aind  ofJuW.  On  the 
93rd  he  beeins  a  fresh  leller  (Life,  Letlin  &c.)  stating  Ihal  jusl  aRer  he  had  posted 
the  other  the  guide  10  Mull  cime  in  am!  made  a  hatpin  niih  ihem.  This  latter 
li-tler  is  d.ileil  the  aird  of  Ttilv,  "  DimanvuIieTi "  in  the  Life :  "  Dimancullen  "  is  the 
n-imegiven  in  the  s.iine  conAcsion  in  ihe  New  York  IIV/./,  where  some  Ke*s 
documents  appeared;  bit)  prolhibtv  the  pl;ti-e  inilicaled  is  Derrvnaculen  which 
is  at  a  situation  on  ihe  wa^k  through  Ihe  aoiilhern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Moll  cor- 
responding with  Keals's  nairalive.  This  narrative  seems  to  show  ihal  on  ihc 
ayd  of  Jii!y  they  crossnl  from  Olian  lo  Kerrera  by  one  ferry  and  from  Kertera 
to  Mull  by  nnojher.  and  walked  across  Ihe  sotith  of  Ihe  Island  to  Ihe  western 

•lOlun.'and  narrated  that  (he  thjrty-sevi>n  miles  of  walking  had  bern  very  misen- 
ble,  and  Ihal  he  and  Brown  hail  taken  a  boal  at  a  bargain  lo  carry  Ihem  (rom  loni 
to  SlafTa.  and  land  Ihem  Rnallv  at  Ihc  hiMil  of  l^ch  Nakeal.  whence  thev  cou'd 
return  lo  Oban  by  a  bdicr  roiile.  He  vividly 
Cuvv,  brealcs  inio  versewilh  tho  lines  given  a: 
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The  spirit's  hand,  io  wake  his  eyes; 

Up  he  started  in  a  ttice  ; 

"  I  am  Lycidas."  said  he, 

"Fam'd  in  funeral  minstrelsy! 

This  was  archiiectur'd  thus 

By  the  great  Oceanus  !  — 

Here  his  mighty  waters  play 

Hollow  organs  all  the  day; 

Here,  by  turns,  his  dolphins  all, 

Finny  palmers,  great  and  small. 

Come  to  pay  devotion  due,  — 

Each  a  mouth  of  pearls  must  strew ! 

Many  a  mortal  of  these  days. 

Dares  to  pass  our  sacred  ways ; 

Dares  to  touch,  audaciously. 

This  cathedral  of  the  sea ! 

1  have  been  the  pontiff-priest. 

Where  the  waters  never  rest, 

Where  a  fledgy  sea-bird  choir 

Soars  for  ever!     Holy  fire 

I  have  hid  from  mortal  man ; 

Proteus  is  my  Sacristan  \ 

But  the  dulled  eye  of  mortal 

Hath  pass'd  beyond  the  rocky  portal ; 

So  for  ever  will  1  leave 

Such  a  taint,  and  s 

All  the  magic  of  the  plac 


III  for  the  lack  of  rhyme  al  Ihe  close.  Mr,  Colvin 
loanil  Ilie  explanation  in  a  commonplace  book  into  which  Woodhouse  iranscrihed 
Ihe  chielpan  of  Keals's  poems  remaining  unpublished  in  1819.  In  ihattiook,  ^aga 
is  continued  fhu»  In  pencil  afier  line  49 :  — 


Tis  now  free  [0  stupid  face, 
To  cullers,  and  10  Fashion  1 


lallwaril  dowi 


The  great  sea  shall  war  it  down. 
Far  its  fame  shall  not  t>e  blown 

each  farthit^  Quadrille  dance. 

— '-\s  wiih  a.  spirit's  glance 


sa" 


The  holograph  leller,  happily  extant,  contains  the  six  doggerel  lines;  but  h 

Ihe  epithet  is  stupid,  not  dulled.    The  circuroslancei  do  not  warrant  " 

of  the  doggerel  lines  to  the  text 
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WRITTEN   UPON  THE  TOP  OF  BEN  NEVIS. 

READ  me  a  lesson.  Muse,  and  speak  tl  loud 
Upon  (he  top  of  Nevis,  blind  Id  mist ! 
I  look  into  the  chasms,  and  a  shroud 
Vapourous  dolh  hide  them,  —  just  so  much  I  wiat 
Mankind  do  know  of  hell ;  1  look  o'erhead, 

And  there  is  sullen  misl,  —  even  so  much 
Mankind  can  tell  of  heaven  7  mist  is  spread 

Before  the  earth,  beneath  mc,  — even  such. 
Even  so  vague  is  man's  sight  of  himself! 

Here  are  the  craggy  stones  beneath  my  feet,  — 
Thus  much  1  know  that,  a  poor  witless  elf, 

I  tread  on  them,  —  that  all  my  eye  doth  meet 
Is  mist  and  crag,  nut  only  on  this  height. 
But  in  the  world  of  thought  and  mental  might  ! 

At  Oljan.  appuenllji  on  llie  i6ih  of  July,  the  decision  was  caken  lo  rest  "  a  dir 
or  two"  Iwfore  pushing  on  I0  Foil  Willinin  and  Inverness.  I  find  no  precise 
record  of  Ihe  date  of  Iha  .isn-nl  o(  Ben  Nevis;  but  it  was  prohably  about  ihe  ist  o( 
Augusl  1B18.  Lord  Houglilnn  says  in  the  Life.  Lilleri  &q^  where  Ibis  sonnet  first 
appeared.  —  "  From  Fori  William  Kcais  mourned  fien  Npvis.  When  on  the  sutn- 
mil  a  cloud  enveloped  him,  and  siltins  on  the  sloncs.  »s  it  slowly  wafled  a*aj. 
showing  a  Iremendous  preeipiee  into  the  valley  below,  he  wroia  ihese  lines," 

The  late  Danle  Gabriel  Rosselli  UTOle  <o  nie  of  Ihis  sonnel  as  "  perhaps  the 
mosi  (hougbiful  o(  Keats,  and  greatly  superior  in  exeeuiion  lo  the  draft  on  Ailsa 
Crag."    I(  was  certainly  by  no  means  an  unworthy  finish  to  the  lour,  though  1 


.    .  ..„  „ (    -  ...ladunderli 

talk  &r  be\'ond  his  pliysic-il  strength,  and  probably  one  which  laid  the  foundations 
lortalillnuss.  He  speaks  10  Tom  lightly  enough  of  "a  slight  sore  Ihroai;" 
Ictlerwhich  Brown  wrote  from  Inverness  on  the  jib  of^AuBual,  he  sayi 

pii- 


^  Ihal  Keals,  though  writing  so  bravely  to  his  friends,  had  undertaken 
yond  his  pliysic-il  strength,  and  probably  one  which  laid  tht  ' 
of  his  mortalillnuss.    He  speaks  10  Tom  lightly  enough  of  "a  slight 
but  in  a  letter  which  Broun  wrote  from  Inverness  on  the  jib  ofAuet 
"Mr,  Keals  will  leave  me.  andlnm  full  of  sorrow  about  it;  .  ,  .ariJfe; 


the  Paeki' 

l:h 

e  has  beei 

nun 

well  fot 

some  iinid, 

,  and  the  Physician 

here  is  of  0 

he  will  no 

:overifhe 

jou 

rneys  0 

n  Ibol  Ihro-' 

mder ! 

vations.'; 

So 

Brown  wi 

ilk  another 

1200  miles  alone, 

and  Keats 

hed 

»ld. 

■'went 

on  board  Hi 

.e  smack  from  Cromarty. 

unpublisi 

hed 

letter  t 

■  daled  "  Hampste 

ad.  A 

^r; 

and  ■■  afti^i 

,ine  days 

passage  . 

.  .  landed 

at  London  Bridge 

August  1818. 
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A  PROPHECY:  TO  GEORGE   KEATS   IN  AMERICA. 

''T'lS  ihe  witching  hour  of  night, 
X    Orbed  is  the  moon  and  bright. 
And  ttte  stars  (hey  glisten,  glisten. 
Seeming  with  bright  eyes  to  listen  — 

For  what  listen  they?  5 

For  a  song  and  for  a  charm. 
See  they  glisten  in  alarm, 
And  the  moon  is  waxing  warm 

To  hear  what  I  shall  say. 
Moon  I  keep  wide  thy  golden  ears —  10 

Hearken,  stars  !  and  hearken,  spheres !  -^ 
Hearken,  thou  eternal  sky! 
I  sing  an  infant's  lullaby, 

A  pretty  lullaby. 
Listen,  listen,  listen,  listen,  15 

Glisten,  glisten,  glisten,  glisten. 

And  hear  my  lullaby ! 
Though  the  rushes  that  will  make 
lis  cradle  still  are  in  the  lake  — 

Though  the  linen  that  will  be  20 

Its  swathe,  is  on  the  cotton  tree  — 
Though  the  woollen  that  will  keep 
It  warm,  is  on  the  silly  sheep  — 
Listen,  starlight,  listen,  listen. 
Glisten,  glisten,  glisten,  glisten,  2; 

And  hear  my  lullaby  \ 
Child,  I  see  ihee !     Child,  I've  found  thee 
Midst  of  the  quiet  all  around  ihee ! 
Child,  I  see  thee  !     Child,  1  spy  thee  ! 
And  Ihy  mother  sweet  is  nigh  thee  !  30 

Child,  1  know  thee !     Child  no  more. 
But  a  Poet  evermore  ! 
See,  see,  the  lyre,  the  lyre. 
In  a  tiame  of  tire. 

These  lines  occur  in  a  )ellei  [0  Georec  Keuts  dated  the  iglh  oF  October  181S, 
lirsl  Ei»en  by  Lord  Hoiighlon  in  (he  Lift.  LilUrs  Sc,  and  appear  to  Ijelong  to 
that  dnte.    I'hcy  follow  immediately  upon  ihii  passage  :  — 

"HI  had  a.  prayer  to  make  for  any  great  good,  next  lo  Tom's  recovery,  it  should 
be  that  one  of  your  children  should  be  Ihe  lirsl  American  poet.  1  have  a  great 
mind  to  make  a  prophecy;  and  they  say  that  prophede*  iivork  out  their  own 
tulfilmenL" 


It  dares  what  no  one  dares ! 

It  lifts  its  little  hand  into  the  flame 

UnharmM,  and  on  the  strings 

Paddles  a  little  tune,  and  sings. 

With  dumb  endeavour  sweetly  — 

Bard  art  thou  completely ! 
Little  child 
O'  th'  western  wild. 

Bard  art  tiiou  completely ! 

Sweetly  with  dumb  endeavour, 

A  Poet  now  or  never, 
Little  child 
O'  th'  western  wild, 

A  Poet  now  or  never ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  A  SONNET  OF  RONSi* 

NATURK  withheld  Csissandra  in  the  skies. 
For  more  adornment,  a  full  thousand  years; 
She  took  their  cream  of  Beaut v\s  fairest  dves, 
And  shapM  and  tinted  her  above  all  Peers : 
MLMiiwhile  Love  kept  her  dearly  with  his  wings. 
And  iiiuk'rncath  their  shadow  tllKd  her  eves 


-^)  'I'lns  coiipli-t  recalls  curiously  one  in  the  Daisy's  Song  in  £ 

'  '  i,  p.iK<^  3'y8  of  tliii  viilumc. 

I'll  buiiio  lliib  translation  w.is  niadi:  about  September  1818.  It  w; 
:1  Houghton  in  tin*  /J/r,  l.ettcn  \c.  (1848)  m  a  letter  to  Reynol 
'  "nijinjj  to  that  time.   The  sonnet  follows  the  words  "  Here' is  a 
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With  such  a  richness  thai  the  cloudy  Kings 
Of  high  Olympus  utter'd  slavish  sighs. 

When  from  the  Heavens  I  saw  her  first  descend. 
My  hearl  look  (ire,  and  oiJy  burning  pains. 

They  were  my  pleasures — they  my  Life's  sad  end ; 
Love  pour'd  her  beauty  into  my  warm  veins.  .  . 


SPENSERIAN  STANZA.* 

"THE  FAERIE 


IN  after-time,  a  sage  of  mtckle  lore 
Yclep'd  Typographus.  the  Giant  took. 
And  did  refit  his  limbs  as  heretofore, 

vcnion,  whiL'h  I  have  adoplcd  a 
words  and  dyn  (or  dus  in  line  31 
manuscript '. 

Nature  niiliheld  Cauandra  in  the  skies 

(■'or  meet  adorninenl  >  (iiLl  thousand  )'ea»s ; 
She  took  their  cream  of  Beauty,  lairesi  dies 

And  shaped  and  linled  her  almve  all  peers. 
Love  meanwhile  held  her  dearly  with  his  wjng3 

To  such  a  richness,  that  the  cloudy  Kings 

Of  high  Olympus  ulteied  slavish  sighs  — 
When  I  beheld  her  on  the  Earth  descend 

They  were  my  pleasures  —  they  my  sad  Lile's  end  — 

This  manuscript,  which  shows  a  cancelled  reading  of  line  10 — 

My  heart  began  to  bum  —  my  bead  to  dace  ^ 
is  something  of  a  curiosilir.  Keats  wrote  it  with  a  pencil ;  and  (he  pencilling  hu 
lieen  gone  over  with  a  pen  and  ink.  After  a  veiy  careful  examination  I  am  confi- 
dent ihal  Keats  did  not  ink  over  his  pencil  draft  himself,  and  almost  equally  con- 
fident that  this  was  done  by  Woodhouse  —  perhaps  at  the  request  of  Severn,  to 
whom  the  book  passed  from  Keats.  Beneath  the  unlinished  sonnet  is  a  pencilled 
memorandum  in  Woodhousc's  writing,  signed  "  R.  W„"  as  follows  ; 

"  This  is  a  translation  from  one  of  Konsard's  sonnets  (a  Book  I  lent  Keali)  —  II 
begins 

■  Nature  omant  Cassandrc  qui  devoil 
De  sFi  lorcer  Ics  plus  tebelles,' 

I  twUeve  I  have  the  translation  complete  at  home." 

The  original  sonnet  will  be  found  in  the  Appendii. 

■  This  slania,  given  by  Lord  Houghton  ip  the  Ufi,  LttUri  ftci(l84l),  Volume  I, 
page  3S1.  was  preceded  by  Ihe  following  note :  — 

"The  copy  of  Spenser  which  Keais  had  in  daily  use,  coDlsins  tbe  fblkwinc 
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And  made  him  read  in  many  a  learned  book, 
And  inio  many  a  lively  legend  look ; 
Thereby  in  goodly  themes  so  training  htm, 
That  all  his  hnitishness  he  quite  forsook. 
When,  meeting  Artegall  and  Talus  grim. 
The  one  he  strode  stone-blind,  the  other's  eyes  wox  dim. 


THE   EVE   OF  SAINT  MARK.* 


T  TPON  a  Sabbath-day  il  fell ; 

\J     Twice  holy  was  the  Sabbath-bell, 

That  call'd  the  folk  to  evening  prayer; 
Tlie  city  streets  were  clean  and  fair 
Prom  wholesome  drench  of  April  rains ; 
And,  on  the  western  window  panes 
The  chilly  sunset  faintly  told 
Of  unmalur'd  green  vallies  cold. 
Of  the  green  thorny  bloomless  hedge. 
Of  rivers  new  with  spring-tide  sedge, 

slanta,  JTiserted  a1  Ihe  close  of 

on  Ihe  side  of  ihe  re  .       . 

and  nations  run  awiy,'  and  lo  suppress  '  lyranls  thai  make  men  subject  lo  their 

Uw,' '  and  lordings  curtic  ilial  commons  ov«r-aw,'  while  he  ^dged  Ihe  legitinule 


imrade,  Ihe  lierce  defender  o(  privilege  and  order.    And  hi 
il  fado  prophecy,  his  conviction  of  ■'--  -■'■■ — —  ■-■ 


<e  philosophy,  of  Ihe  '  righteous  Arlee 

.      .        . .  .  freedom  ai 

equality  by  the  ]  '  _    ' 

1  have  no  data  whereby  to  fa.  the  period  of  Ihis  commentary  of  Keats  on  (he 
poliiieal  allilude  of  Spenser;  but  I  should  judge  it  lo  belong  to  ihe  end  of  iSiS  or 

forthcoming;  it  pa£si.'d  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Brawne,  and  was  tost,  wilh  olhcr 
books,  many  years  after  Keats's  death. 

•  II  should  be  borne  in  mind  Ihal  Ihe  eve  of  5l.  M.irk  is  Ihe  oJth  of  April. 
Tht  Eve  of  SI.  Atiirt  was  protrably  liegun  in  llie  niniur  of  181S-19;  tor  in  a 
teller  to  George  Kealsand  his  wife  Ihe  poel  snys  under  dale  February  14.  ~  In  m; 
next  packet  I  shall  send  you  ....  if  1  should  have  finished  it.  a  little  thing,  called 
Ihe  '  Eve  of  St.  .Mark.'"  Lord  Houghton  firsl  published  the  poem  among  Ibc 
Literary  Remains  in  1348,  wllh  Ihe  d.itc  1810.  The  late  Dante  Gabriel  Rosselii. 
writing  lo  send  me  some  informalion  aboiil  the  superslilion  connecled  with  (he  Eve 
of  SL  Mark,  says,  —  "  Keals's  unfinished  poem  on  that  subject  is  perhaps,  with  Lj 
Btlle  Damtsaas  Afirci.t\\K  chastest  and  clioicest  example  o[  his  matunnc manner, 
and  shows  astonishingly  real  medirevalism  for  one  not  bred  as  an  artist.  I  copy  an 
cttraci  [Irom  Tht  UiKn  Wurld  (Masters.  1853I,  page  7a]  which  I  have  no  douU 
embodies  the  superstition  in  accordance  with  which  Keats  meant  to  develope  ho 
poem.     Il  is  much  akin  to  (he  belief  connecled  with  Ihe  Eve  ol  St.  Agnes. 
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Of  primroses  by  shellerM  rills. 

And  daisies  on  the  aguisi)  hills. 

Twice  holy  was  the  Sabbath-bell : 

The  silent  streets  were  crowded  well 

With  staid  and  pious  companies,  15 

Warm  from  their  fire-side  oratMcs; 

And  moving,  with  demurest  air. 

To  even-song,  and  vesper  prayer. 

Each  arched  porch,  and  entry  low. 

Was  ftU'd  with  patient  folk  and  slow,  30 

With  whispers  hush,  and  shuffling  feet. 

While  play'd  the  organ  loud  and  sweet. 

The  bells  had  ceas'd,  the  prayers  begun. 

And  Bertha  had  not  yet  half  done 

A  curious  volume,  patch'd  and  torn,  25 

That  all  day  long,  from  earliest  mom. 

Had  taken  captive  her  two  eyes. 

Among  its  golden  broideries ; 

Perplex'd  her  with  a  thousand  things,  — 

'  It  was  believed  thai  if  a  person,  on  SI.  Mark's  Eve,  placed  himself  near  the 
chuich-porch  when  Iwilight  wu  IhiclieTiini;.  he  would  behold  the  apparition  of 
(hose  persons  in  Ihe  parish  who  were  to  be  Miied  with  any  severe  disease  that 
year,  go  into  ihe  chuich.  If  the^  remained  there  il  lienified  their  death  ;  if  they 
came  oul  again  il  portended  [heir  recovery;  and  the  Fonger  or  sboner  Ihe  time 
they  remained  in  Ihe  building,  Ihe  seveirerot  less  dangerous  Iheir  illness.  Inbnts, 
under  age  to  walk.  rol/tdiB:" 

Rosseiti  pointed  oul  Ihat  the  choice  of  the  localilj'  of  a  "  minster  square " 
accorded  with  this  tradition ;  and  at  a  later  date,  on  reading  the  Letters  lo  Fanny 
&nwne.  he  wrote  lo  me  "  i  should  (hink  it  very  conceivable  —  nay,  I  will  say,  to 
tKysilf  highly  probable  and  almost  ceriain,  —  that  the  '  Poem  which  I  have  in  my 
head '  rejerred  lo  by  Keats  at  page  106  was  none  other  than  the  ftainnentary  Evt  0/ 
St.  Mark.  By  Ihe  light  of  the  exlracl...,  1  judge  Ihat  liie  heroine  — remonefiil 
after  trifling  with  a  sick  and  now  absent  lover  — might  make  her  way  to  the  tninster- 
porch  lo  learn  his  fate  by  the  spell,  and  perhaps  see  his  figure  enter  but  not 
return."  It  appears  thai  Mr.  Theodore  Walts,  a  very  close  student  of  Keats  and 
mosi  intimate  friend  of  Rosscfti,  when  made  cognizant  of  this  view,  "  was  at  once 
convinced  of  the  great  probability."  Rossetii  was  re-reading  the  two  volumes  of 
Life.  Ijllirs  Ac.  published  in  1B43.  and  saw  nothing  10  qualify  his  view  in  the  fact 
Ihal  r/u  Evr  of  SI.  Mark  was  already  begun  when  the  letier  quoted  at  the  head  of 
this  note  was  written.  He  supposed  Ihat  Keats  "  had  liad  the  poem  for  some  lime 
by  him  as  a  commencemem,  when  he  wrote  10  Fanny  Brawne,  "  If  my  healih 
would  bear  11,  i  could  write  a  Poem  which  1  have  in  my  head,  which  would  be  a 
consolation  for  people  in  such  a  silualion  as  mine.  I  would  show  some  one  in 
Love  as  I  am,  with  a  person  living  in  such  Liberiy  as  you  do."  "  Whether  com- 
menced or  not  with  Ihe  view  in  quesllon,"  writes  Rosseiti,  "may  be  uncertain 
(though  he  must  have  iitffaw  Miss  R  when  he  wrote  the  Houghton  letter) ;  but  lie 
may  (wiihout  even  having  at  tirsi  intended  it)  have  seen  how  wrll  tlie  scheme  of 
Ihe  poem  (which  Ihe  superstition  makes  manifest  enoughj  wa*  lilted  lo  work  in 
with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  Brawne  letter." 


v^neniDim  ana  golden  mice. 

Bertha  was  a  maiden  fair. 
Dwelling  in  th'  old  Minster-square ; 
From  her  fire-side  she  could  see, 
Sidelong,  its  rich  antiquity. 
Far  as  the  Bishop's  garden-wall ; 
Where  sycamores  and  elm-trees  tall, 
Full-leav'd,  the  forest  had  outstript, 
By  no  sharp  north- wind  ever  nipt. 
So  siielter'd  by  the  mighty  pile. 
Bertha  arose,  and  read  awhile. 
With  forehead  gainst  the  window-pane. 
Again  she  try*d,  and  then  again. 
Until  the  dusk  eve  left  her  dark 
Upon  the  legend  of  St.  Mark. 
From  plaited  lawn-frill,  fine  and  thin. 
She  lifted  up  her  soft  warm  chin. 
With  aching  neck  and  swimming  eyes. 
And  daz*d  with  saintly  imageries. 

All  was  gloom,  and  silent  .ill. 
Save  now  and  then  the  .still  foot-fall 
Of  one  returning  homewards  late. 
Past  the  echoing  minster-gate. 
The  clamorous  daws,  that  all  the  day 
Above  tree-tops  and  towers  play, 
Pair  by  pair  had  gone  to  rest. 
Kach  in  its  ancient  belfrv-nest, 
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Where  asleep  they  GUI  betimes. 
To  music  and  the  drawsy  chimei. 

All  was  silent,  all  was  gloom, 

Abroad  and  in  the  homely  room : 

Down  she  sat,  poor  cheated  soul ! 

And  struck  a  lamp  from  the  dismal  coal ; 

Lean'd  forward,  with  bright  drooping  hair 

And  slant  book,  full  agajnst  the  glare. 

Her  shadow,  in  uneasy  guise, 

Hover'd  about,  a  giant  size. 

On  ceiling-beam  and  old  oak  chair. 

The  parrot's  cage,  and  panel  square ; 

And  the  warm  angled  winter-screen. 

On  which  were  many  monsters  seen, 

Call'd  doves  of  Siam.  Lima  mice. 

And  legless  birds  of  Paradise, 

Macaw,  and  tender  Avadavat, 

And  siiken-furr'd  Angora  cat. 

Untir'd  she  read,  her  shadow  still 

Glower'd  about,  as  it  would  fill 

The  room  with  wildest  forms  and  shades. 

As  though  some  ghostly  queen  of  spades 

Had  cojne  lo  mock  behind  her  back. 

And  dance,  and  ruffle  her  garments  black. 

Untir'd  she  read  the  legend  page. 

Of  holy  Mark,  from  youth  to  age. 

On  land,  on  sea,  in  pagan  chains. 

Rejoicing  for  his  many  pains. 

Sometimes  the  learned  eremite. 

With  golden  slar,  or  dagger  bright, 

Referr'd  to  pious  poesies 

Written  in  .smallest  crow-quill  size 

Beneath  the  text ;  and  thus  the  rhyme 

Was  parcell'd  out  from  lime  to  time : 

"  Als  writiih  he  of  swevenis. 

Men  han  beforne  they  wake  in  bliss, 

Whanne  that  hir  friendes  ihinke  him  bound 

In  crimped  shroude  farre  under  grounde ; 

And  how  a  litling  child  mote  be 

A  saint  er  its  nalivitie. 

Gif  that  the  modre  (God  her  blesse !) 

Kepen  in  solitarinesse. 

And  kissen  devoute  the  holy  croce. 
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Of  Goddes  love,  and  Sathan's  force,  — 

He  writith ;  and  thinges  many  mo 

Of  swiche  Ihinges  1  inay  not  show. 

Bot  I  must  tellen  verilie 

Somdel  of  Saintt  Cicilie. 

And  chieAie  whai  he  auctorethe 

Of  S^nti  Markis  life  and  dethe :  " 

At  length  her  constant  eyelids  come 
Upon  the  fervent  martyrdom  ; 
Theo  lastly  to  his  holy  shrine. 
Exalt  amid  the  tapers'  shiie 
At  Venice,  — 


ODE  TO   FANNY.' 


PHYSICIAN  Nature  T  let  my  spirit  blood  ! 
O  ease  my  heart  of  verse  and  let  me  rest ; 
Throw  me  qxin  thy  Tripod,  lill  ihe  flood 
Of  stifling  numbers  ebbs  from  my  full  breast. 
A  theme  \  a  (heme  \  great  nature  !  give  a  theme ; 

Let  me  begin  tny  dream. 
I  come  —  I  see  thee,  as  thou  standest  there, 
Becton  me  not  into  the  wintry  air. 


Ah !  dearest  love,  sweet  home  of  all  my  fears, 
And  hopes,  and  joys,  and  panting  miseries,  — 

•This  poem  was  lint  given  among  the  IJlerary  Remains  in  1848  withoul  any  dale. 
The  phase  of  feeling  il  Tepre^nls  H.is  one  of  such  frequent  recurrence  thai,  in  Ihe 
absence  of  direct  evidence,  no  c.vaet  dale  cin  \ie  assigned ;  but  it  seems  very  lilteli 
that  the  early  part  of  1819  would  be  Ihe  lime.  The  first  letter  10  Miss  Brawne  fton'i 
Shanklin,  written  on  the  3rd  of  July,  corresponds  with  this  poem  in  lone  and 
thought,  and  might  lend  10  fix  the  date  wiongiy  in  the  reader's  mind,  but  if  it  bf 
allocable  lo  late  Ihe  expression  ■minhyairin  sLaiija  i  literally,  and  lo  accept  sl.inti 
7  as  indicaling  that  the  young  couple  had  really  but  lately  come  to  an  understand- 
ing when  the  ode  was  wriiten.  the  probability  is  ihal  it  was  composed  during  hs 
absence  at  Chichester  in  January  —  in  contemplation  of  some  New  Year  daiKe  ai 
Hampstead  at  which  Mbs  Brawne  was  lo  be.  f  have  never  seen  a  manuscript  ol 
this  poem ;  but  upon  Imernal  evidence  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  lliat  Ihe  won! 
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To-nighl,  if  I  may  giiess.  itiy  beauty  wears 
A  smile  of  such  delighl. 
As  brilliant  and  as  bright, 
As  when  with  ravished,  aching,  vassal  eyes. 
Lost  in  soft  amaze, 
I  gaze,  I  gaze ! 


Who  now,  with  greedy  looks,  eats  up  my  feast? 

What  stare  outfaces  now  my  silver  moon  ! 
Ah  !  keep  that  hand  iinravished  at  the  least ; 
Let,  let,  the  amorous  burn  — 
But,  pr'ylhee,  do  not  turn 
The  current  of  your  heart  from  mc  so  soon, 
O !  save,  in  charity. 
The  quickest  pulse  lor  me. 


Save  It  for  me.  sweet  love !  though  music  breathe 

Voluptuous  visions  into  the  warm  air. 
Though  swimming  through  the  dance's  dangerous  wreath; 
Be  like  an  April  day, 
Smiling  and  cold  and  gay, 
A  temperate  lilly,  temperate  as  f^r; 
Then,  Heaven  !  there  will  be 
A  wanner  June  for  me. 


Why,  this  —  you'll  say,  my  Fanny  !  is  not  true ! 

Put  your  soft  hand  upon  your  snowy  side. 
Where  the  heart  beats :  confess  —  'tis  nothing  new 
Must  not  a  woman  be 
A  feather  on  the  sea, 
Sway'd  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  and  tide? 
Of  as  uncertain  speed 
As  blow-ball  from  the  mead? 

«<7/ in  the  last  line  of  stania  i  siiould  be  m/ ,-  thai  the  last  tine  but  oi 
shouM  be 

Lost  in  »  soft  amue, 
and  that  the  a  has  been  dropped  \>y  accideol. 
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I  know  il  —  and  to  know  it  is  despair 

To  one  who  loves  you  as  I  love,  sweet  Fanny  t 
Whose  heart  goes  fluttering  for  you  every  where. 
Nor,  when  away  you  roam. 
Dare  keep  lis  wretched  home, 
Love,  love  alone,  his  pains  severe  and  many: 
Then,  loveliest !  keep  me  free. 
From  torturing  jealousy. 


Ah  \  if  you  prize  my  subdu'd  soul  above 

The  poor,  the  fading,  brief  pride  of  an  hour; 
Let  none  profane  my  Holy  See  of  love. 
Or  with  a  rude  hand  break 
The  sacramental  cake ; 
Let  none  else  louch  ihc-  just  new-budded  flower; 
If  not  —  may  my  eyes  close. 
Love  1  on  their  lost  repose. 


ODE  ON    INDOLENCE.* 
"They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 


ONE  morn  before  me  were  three  figures  seen. 
With  bowed  necks,  and  joined  hands,  side-foced; 
And  one  behind  the  other  slepp'd  serene. 
In  placid  sandals,  and  in  white  robes  graced ; 
They  pass'd.  like  figures  on  a  marble  urn. 
When  shifted  round  lo  see  (he  other  side; 

They  came  again ;  as  when  the  urn  once  more 
Is  shifted  round,  the  lirst  seen  sh.ides  retnrn  ; 
And  Ihev  were  strange  to  me.  a.*  mav  betide 
With  'vases,  to  one  deep  in  Phidian  lore. 


mamonEtlic  !.i«Tan  Rcmamsin  1 848.  wHh Ihe dale 

of  Ihc^e  noirs  .0  iW  bt<.  D.inle  ■'  ' 

calion  of  tlif  lolloivine  oassafie 
t>egua  on  the  14th  of  February  1S19  as 


,ViK 
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How  is  it.  Shadows !  thai  I  knew  ye  not? 

How  came  ye  muffled  in  so  hiish  a  mask? 
Was  ii  a  silent  deep-disguised  plot 

To  steal  away,  and  leave  without  a  task 
My  idle  days?     Ripe  was  the  drowsy  hour; 

The  blissful  cloud  of  summer- indole  nee 

Benumb'd  my  eyes ;  my  pulse  grew  less  and  lev 
Pain  had  no  sting,  and  pleasure's  wreath  no  flower: 

O,  why  did  ye  not  melt,  and  leave  my  sense 
Unhaunted  quite  of  all  but  —  nothingness? 


A  third  time  pass'd  they  by,  and,  passing,  tum'd 

Each  one  the  face  a  moment  whiles  to  me  ; 
Then  faded,  and  to  follow  them  I  burn'd 

And  aeh'd  for  wings,  because  I  knew  the  three; 
The  first  was  a  fair  Maid,  and  Love  her  name; 

The  second  was  Ambition,  pale  of  cheek. 

And  ever  watchful  with  fatigued  eye ; 

The  last,  whom  1  love  more,  the  more  of  blame 

Is  heap'd  upon  her,  maiden  most  unmeek,  — 
I  knew  to  be  my  demon  Poesy, 


They  faded,  and,  forsooth  !  I  wanted  wings: 

O  folly  \  What  is  love  ?  and  where  is  it  ? 

"This  morning  I  nm  in  a  tori  of  lemper.  indolent  and  Eiipremely  careless ;  I  lane 
FiGT  a  sl.inia  or  tuo  of  Thomson's  'Caslle  of  Indolence;'  my  passions  are  all 
iltqi.from  my  havinE  slumliered  till  nearly  elsircn.and  wf.ikencti  Ihe  animal  filire 
I. j^  ,g  ^  dellgriifTil  BC ■ —  -' " ' ■'  ■-  -"■-  -'  '-'• 

In  Itiis  Kale  of  eft'eminacy.  Il 
relajcd,  in  common  »ilh  Ihe  rest  of  the  l»dy.  an'!  lo  such  a  happy  degree.  Iliat 
pleasure  hns  no  show  of  enliccmeni,  and  pain  no  imlie.trable  lioun;  nt'ithei  Pueiiy, 
nor  Ambition,  nor  Love.  Ii;ive  any  alertness  of  countenance ;  as  they  pass  by  me. 
Ihey  seem  rather  like  Ihree  flgnres  on  a  Greek  vase,  IHO  men  anda  woman,  nhom 
no  one  bul  myself  could  distinguish  in  their  disgiiisement.  Tliis  is  Ihe  only  happi- 
ness, and  is  a  rate  instance  of  advantage  in  thebuily  ovvtponerlnf  ihc  mind." 

Tlie  datcundcrwhich  this  passage  occurs  in  Ihe  jonrnal  letter  is  ihe  iqth  of  March. 
It  seems  almosi  certain  Ihercfore  thai  Ihe  Oi!e  must  h.ive  been  composed  alter  Ilia 
ftagmeni  of  'fkt  &v»a/Sl.JUart,  —  not  iKfbre  it  as  usually  given. 


And  once  more  came  they  by ;  —  alas !  wherefore? 

My  sleep  had  been  embroidered  with  dim  dreams 
My  soul  had  l^en  a  lawn  besprinkled  o'er 

With  flowers,  and  stirring  shades,  and  baffled  be; 
The  morn  was  clouded,  but  no  shower  fell, 

Tho'  in  her  lids  hung  the  sweet  tears  of  May; 
The  open  casement  pressed  a  new-leavM  vine, 

Let  in  the  budding  warmth  and  throstle^s  lay ; 
O  Shadows !  'twas  a  time  to  bid  farewell ! 

Upon  your  skirts  had  fallen  no  tears  of  mine. 

6. 

So,  ye  three  Ghosts,  adieu  !    Ye  cannot  raise 

My  head  cool-bedded  in  the  flowery  grass; 
For  I  would  not  be  dieted  with  praise, 

A  pet-lamb  in  a  sentimental  farce ! 
Fade  softly  from  my  eyes,  and  be  once  more 

In  masque-like  figures  on  the  dreamy  urn ; 
Farewell !     I  yet  have  visions  for  the  night. 
And  for  the  day  faint  visions  there  is  store ; 

Vanish,  ye  Ph«intoms !  from  my  idle  spright. 

Into  the  clouds,  and  never  more  return  ! 


'S)  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  tlic  want  of  opportunity  to  revise  tli 
t  thib  l>oautifuI  itanza  comes  down  to  us  disfigured  by  the  bsnd  rt 

'C€n 
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SONNET." 

WHY  did  I  laugb  to-night?     No  voice  will  tell: 
No  God,  no  Demon  of  severe  response, 
Deigns  to  reply  from  Heaven  or  from  Hell. 
Tlien  lo  my  human  heart  I  turn  at  once. 
Heart .'    Thou  and  I  are  here  sad  and  alone; 

I  say,  why  did  1  laugh?     O  mortal  pain! 
O  Darkness  !     Darkness  1  ever  must  I  moan. 

To  question  Heaven  and  Hell  and  Heart  in  v^a. 
Why  did  I  laugh?     I  know  this  Being's  lease, 

My  fancy  to  its  utmost  blisses  spreads ; 
Yel  would  I  on  this  very  midnight  cease. 

And  the  world's  gaudy  ensigns  see  in  shreds ; 
Verse,  Fame,  and  Ileauty  are  intense  indeed, 
But  Death  intenser —  Death  is  Life's  high  meed. 


AS  Hermes  once  took  to  his  feathers  light. 
When  lulled  Argus,  baMed,  swoon'd  and  slept. 

So  on  a  Delphic  reed,  my  idle  spright 
So  play'd,  so  cliarm'd,  so  conquer'd,  so  bereft 
The  dragon-world  of  all  its  hundred  eyes ; 
And,  seeing  it  asleep,  so  fled  away  — 

•This  sonnet,  fiysl  given  in  Ihc  Ijfr.  Lilttn  &c.  (1848),  was  probably  composed 
between  Ihe  19th  ot  \tatch  and  Ilie  islh  of  April  1B19,  as  it  formed  pail  of  the 
journHl  IctitT  icti-rrpd  lo  in  Ihe  note  lo  Ihc  preceding  pofni,  and  was  given  iinme- 
dlalely  U'torc  a  new  division  bearing  Ihe  later  dale.  Keais  says  he  had  intended 
not  lo  send  the  Sonnei  lu  George  and  his  wife,  on  accouni  ot  thoir  anxieties  about 
his  temperament ;  bul  he  teten  to  other  passages  in  his  lellei  as  "  Ihe  best  com- 
ment "  on  Ihe  sonnet,  and  ends  the  siibjiM?!  with  a  iriumphanl  "  I  went  lo  bed  and 
enjnyed  uninterrupted  sleep  :  sane  I  went  to  bed.  and  sane  I  arose."  A  man  might 
well  ^o  to  bed  sane  afler  wriling  Ihe  final  couplet,  wbich  is  in  a  thoroughly  sell- 
coniajned  and  coniemplaiive  vem  — strangely  so  (or  the  end  of  such  a  bitter  series 

t  This  beauiilul  Sonnei  Ucms  10  have  been  written  originally  in  ihe  first  volume  of 
the  miniature  Ca^'s  Dame  which  Keats  carried  through  Scotland  in  his  knansack ; 
nnd  [he  composition  should  protnbly  be  assigned  to  the  early  pari  of  April  1819. 
1  tiere  is  a  lait  transcript  written  on  one  ot  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  ot  the  copy 
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Not  to  pure  Ida  with  its  snow-coM  skies. 
Nor  unio  Tempe  where  Jove  griev'd  a  day ; 

But  to  that  second  circle  of  sad  hell. 
Where  'mid  the  gust,  Ihe  whirlwind,  and  the  flaw 

Of  rain  and  hail-slones,  lovers  need  not  tell 

Their  sorrows.      Pale  were  the  sweet  lips  1  saw. 

Pale  were  the  lips  1  kiss'd.  and  fair  the  form 

1  floated  with,  about  that  melancholy  storm. 

of  EndymiPH  in  Sir  Charles  Dilke'i  possession.  The  sonnet  was  published  over 
Ihe  signalure  "C.ivraie"  in  J'lir  Indnahr  for  Ihe  aSih  of  June  iSao.  Inside  Ihe 
recto  cover  ol  Ihe  hitle  lufirna  Keats  bctcan  liy  wriiing  the  words  Amid  a  liomamd: 
and  he  Ihen  seoms  to  have  turned  Ihe  book  round  for  a  fresh  (tart ;  for  itiside  the 

Full  in  the  midsl  ol  bloomless  houn  my  [  f^P^'^ 


lt«ill  be  rLmemliered 

.       .  ).  36"of"ir«--4  Hunl-s  LSii£m~ iourn\iH,atxxmU-r ^  1S34I.I.V 

way  ol  loomoie  to  a  qitoiaiion  from  Ko.its  in  ,^  .A'lw."  Dticriptiii  e/  a  ciili 
Day.  Hum  says,  refiTriiig  to  the  vi'ry  number  containing  the  sonnet. — "  Mr.  KiMis 
cave  us  some  touehi'sin  ouraccounl  ol  the 'Hnl  Day'  (Htst  published  in  ilie 'In- 
dicator '  as  we  sal  writing  it.  in  liis  comp.iny  Ihirlern  or  fuuiH'en  years  bai^k."  On 
(his  evidence  I  do  not  hi,-sitale  lo  adupt  also  Ihe  residing  'mid  fur  in  in  line  to.  and 
some  dirliiils  of  puncliiulion.  Hie  inis-s]H-lhng  vwrld-teind  fur  nAirhimd  in  Ihe 
same  line  in  Tkt  tudicahva  certainly  in uuh  more  like  Keats  than  Hunt.buiof 
course  nccidtntal.  I  presutni-  ihe  copy  of  the  iiorni  sent  to  Ucorec  Keais  is  sti:l  in 
Ainerii^:  in  i)ie  letter  embodying  it,  published  bv  I.ord  Houghton  in  llie  Lift, 
Zjr«<rrj&c.  (1848),  Keats  gives'aBr.iiihic  account  o'f  Ihi- dream,  in  prose,  Sipc  ilie 
Letter  in  (his  edition,  under  dale  the  isihof  Apiil  iSiq.  II  is  worth  while  to  record 
thai  Dante  Gabriel  Rosscltl.  uriiine  to  me  concernuig  the  £i1se  rhvme  ilfft  and 
iet/ft.  charHcicriiei!  this  .15  "  bv  l;ir  the  fin-sl  o!  Ko;it-s  si.nneis  (mostly  ver>  fault! 
or  mferior)  besides  thai  on  Chapman's  Homer.  Tins  anomaly."  added  (tossciii. 
"  is  all  Ihe  more  curiout  when  ue  consider  the  sort  of  echo  il  gives  of  a  tine  in  £«- 

So  sad,  so  mclancholy.so  bercil." 
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POSTHUMOUS  AND  FUGITIVE  POEMS. 


SPENSERIAN  STANZAS  ON  CHARLES  ARMITAGE  BROWN. 


H" 


As  hath  the  seeded  thislle,  when  a  parle 
It  holds  with  Zephyr,  ere  it  sendeth  fair 
Its  light  balloons  into  the  summer  air; 
Thereto  his  beard  had  not  begun  to  bloom. 
No  brush  had  touched  his  chin,  or  raior  sheer; 
No  care  had  touched  his  cheek  with  mortal  doom, 
3ut  new  he  was,  and  bright,  as  scarf  from  Persian  loom. 


Ne  cared  he  for  wine  or  half-and-half; 
Ne  eared  he  for  fish,  or  flesh,  or  fowl ; 
And  sauces  held  he  worthless  as  the  chaff; 
He  'sdeigned  the  swine-head  at  the  wassail- bowl ; 
Ne  with  lewd  ribbaJds  sat  he  cheek  by  jowl ; 
Ne  with  sly  lemans  in  the  scorner's  chair; 
But  after  water-brooks  this  pilgrim's  soul 
Panted,  and  all  his  food  was  woodland  air; 
Though  he  would  oft-times  feast  on  gilliflowers  rare. 


The  slang  of  cities  in  no  wise  he  knew. 
Tipping  the  'wink  to  him  was  heathen  Greek; 
He  sipp'd  no  *•  olden  Tom,"  or  "  ruin  blue," 
Or  Nantz,  or  cherry- brandy,  drank  full  meek 
By  many  a  damsel  brave,  and  rouge  of  cheek ; 
Nor  did  he  know  each  aged  watchman's  beat. 
Nor  in  obscured  purlieus  would  he  seek 
For  curled  Jewesses,  with  ankles  neat. 
Who,  as  they  walk  abroad,  make  tinkling  with  their  feet. 
[1  is  a  brusque  transition  from  the  fervour  >nd  prelemalural  ttmulr  of  the  dream 

Hlxiiti  Keals  told  bis  broiher  of  tbe  dri-ain,  namely  (be  15th  ol  April  1B19,  he  re- 
cords ib^i  "  Brown,  this  morning,  is  uriling  some  Spenserian  stanus  against  '  Misi 
Brawne  and  11iepoel;"so,"  savs  the  poet.  "  I  shall  amuK  myself  with  him  a  Utile, 
in  the  manner  of  Spenser."  It  would  nol  be  fair  to  assume  that  all  here  is  ironical ; 
bul  ihe  liral  stanta  suggests  that  Keats's  estimable  friend  was  a  "  jolly  "  man.  l>ald- 
headed,  and  "a  trifle  KJdeiln  the  «.iisi  than  fonnerly:'  while. generally, one  would 
suppose  him  to  have  iKea  alive  lo  the  good  things  of  the  world. 


To  fit  the  naked  foot  of  Poesy ; 

Let  us  inspect  the  Lyre,  and  weigh  the  stra 

Of  every  chord,  and  see  what  may  be  gain^^ 

By  ear  industrious,  and  attention  meet ; 
Misers  of  sound  and  syllable,  no  less 
Than  Midas  of  his  coinage,  let  us  be 
Jealous  of  dead  leaves  in  the  bay  wreath  cro' 
So,  if  we  may  not  let  the  Muse  be  free. 
She  will  be  bound  with  garlands  of  her  own. 


SONG  OF   FOUR   FAERIES.f 

FIRE,  AIR,   EARTH,  AND  WATER, 
SALAMANDER,    ZEPHYR,    DUSKETHA,    AND   BRE 


H 


Salamander, 
APPY,  happy  glowing  fire ! 


Zephyr, 
Fragrant  air !  delicious  light ! 


•  ITiis  experiment  in  sonnet  metre  appears  to  have  been  written  < 
fore  the  3rd  of  May  1819,  and  was  first  given  in  the  Life^  Letter 
IS  the  last  poem  transcribed  in  the  journal  letter  to  George  K( 
<;un  on  the  14th  of  February  and  ended  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  si 
«r  the  words  **  This  is  the  third  of  May,"  and  under  the  followin 
"  I  have  lK*en  endeavouring  to  discover  a  better  Sonnet  stani 
10  legitimate  does  not  suit  the  language  well,  from  the  pounc 
M."r  appe.&rs  too  elegiac,  and  the  couoiet  at  th#»  #»nH  r^t «»  fc—  — 
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Dusketha. 
Lei  me  to  my  glooms  retire  \ 

Breama. 
I  to  green-weed  rivers  bright  I 

Salamander. 
Happy,  happy  glowing  fire ! 
Dazzling  bowers  of  soft  retire. 
Ever  let  my  nourish'd  wing. 
Like  a  bat's,  still  wandering. 
Faintly  fan  your  fiery  spaces, 
Spirit  sole  in  deadly  places. 
In  unhaunled  roar  and  btaie, 
Open  eyes  that  never  daze. 
Let  me  see  ihe  myriad  shapes 
or  men,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  and  apes, 
Ponray'd  in  many  a  fiery  den. 
And  wrought  by  spumy  bitumen. 
On  the  deep  intenser  roof. 
Arched  every  way  aloof, 
Let  me  breathe  upon  their  skies. 
And  anger  their  live  tapestries; 
Free  from  cold,  and  every  care. 
Of  chilly  rain,  and  shivering  air. 

Zephyr. 
Spirit  of  Fire !  away !  away ! 
Or  your  very  roundelay 
Will  sear  my  plumage  newly  budded 
From  its  quilled  sheath,  all  studded 
With  the  self-same  dews  that  fell 
On  the  May-grown  Asphodel. 
Spirit  of  Fire  —  away !  away ! 

Breama. 
Spirit  of  Fire  — away!  away! 
Zephyr,  blue-ey'd  Faery,  turn, 
And  see  my  cool  sedge-bury'd  um. 
Where  it  rests  its  mossy  brim 


Gentle  Breama !  by  the  firat 
Violet  young  nature  nurst, 
I  will  bathe  myself  with  thee. 
So  you  sometimes  follow  me 
To  my  home,  far,  far,  in  west, 
Beyond  the  nimble- wheeled  quest 
Of  the  golden-browed  sun : 
Come  with  me,  o'er  tops  of  trees. 
To  my  fragrant  palaces, 
Where  they  ever  floating  are 
Beneath  the  cherish  of  a  star 
Caird  Vesper,  who  with  silver  veU 
Ever  hides  his  brilliance  pale. 
Ever  gcntly-drows'd  doth  keep 
Twilight  for  the  Fayes  to  sleep. 
Fear  not  that  your  watery  hair 
Will  thirst  in  drouthy  ringlets  there; 
Clouds  of  stored  summer  rains 
Thou  shalt  taste,  before  the  stains 
Of  the  mountain  soil  they  take. 
And  too  imlucent  for  thee  make. 
I  love  thee,  crystal  Faery,  true ! 
Sooth  I  am  as  sick  for  you ! 

Salamander, 

Out,  yc  aguish  Faeries,  out ! 
Chilly  lovers,  what  a  rout 
Keep  ye  with  your  frozen  breath, 
Coldt'r  tli;in  tin*  mr^rt-il  r1<iiiV> 
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Duskelha,  so  enchantingly 
Freckle-wing'd  and  lizard-sided  I 

Duikelha. 
By  thee,  Sprite,  will  1  be  guided ! 
1  care  not  for  cold  or  heat ; 
Frost  and  flame,  or  sparks,  or  sleet, 
To  my  essence  are  Ihe  same ;  — 
But  1  honour  more  the  flame. 
Sprite  of  Fire,  1  follow  Ihee 
VVheresoever  it  may  be, 
To  the  torrid  spouls  and  fountains. 
Underneath  earth-quaked  mountains; 
Or,  at  thy  supreme  desire, 
Touch  the  very  pulse  of  fire 
With  my  bare  unlidded  eyes. 

Salamander. 
Sweet  Duskelha  I  paradise  1 
Off,  ye  icy  Spirits,  fly ! 
Frosty  creatures  of  th<  sky ! 

Duskdha. 
Breathe  upon  them,  tiery  sprite  1 

Zephyr  and  Breama. 
Away !  away  to  our  delight ! 

SalamaHder. 
Go.  feed  OQ  icicles,  while  we 
Bedded  in  tongue-flames  will  be> 

Dusketha. 
Lead  me  to  those  feverous  glooms. 
Sprite  of  Fire ! 

Breama. 
Me  to  the  blooms, 
Blue-ey'd  Zephyr,  of  those  Aowen 
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Far  in  the  west  where  the  May-cloud  lowers; 

And  the  beams  of  still  Vesper,  when  winds  are  all  wist 

Are  shed  thro"  the  rain  and  the  mUder  mist, 

And  twilight  your  floating  bowers. 


TWO   SONNETS  ON   FAME.* 

I. 

FAME,  like  a  wayward  girl,  will  still  be  coy 
To  those  who  woo  her  with  too  slavish  knees. 
But  makes  surrender  to  some  thoughtless  boy. 
And  dotes  the  more  upon  a  heart  at  ease ; 
She  is  a  Gipsey,  will  not  speak  to  those 

Who  have  not  learnt  to  be  content  without  her; 
A  Jilt,  whose  ear  was  never  whisper'd  close, 

Who  thinks  they  scandal  her  who  talk  about  her; 
A  very  Gipsey  is  she.  Nilus-born. 

Sister-in-law  to  jealous  Potiphar; 
Ye  love-sick  Bards,  repay  her  scorn  for  scorn, 

Ye  Artists  lovelorn,  madmen  that  ye  are  ! 
Make  your  best  bow  lo  hi;r  and  bid  adieu. 
Then,  if  she  likes  it,  she  will  follow  you. 


"You  cannot  eal  your  cake  and  have  it  too."  —  Pr<merA, 

HOW  fever'd  is  the  man.  who  cannot  look 
Upon  his  mortal  days  with  temperate  blood. 
Who  vexes  all  the  leaves  of  his  life's  book. 
And  robs  his  fair  name  of  its  maidenhood ; 
It  Ls  as  if  the  rose  should  pluck  herself. 

Or  the  ripe  plum  finger  its  misty  bloom. 
As  if  a  Naiad,  like  a  meddling  elf. 
Should  darken  her  pure  grot  with  muddy  gloom, 

■  Bolh  llicse  sonneiB  were  given  amonp  ihe  Litcrarv  Rem.iins  in  Ihe  Lifi,  Leiteri 
8e..  wilh  the  dale  iBlq,  whicli  ll icy  also  bear  in  llic' manuBcripI  al  the  End  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  copy  of  JLHifyiaioH,    This  manuscripl  shows  no  variation  iKvond  a 


■Thl» 

1848.    "" 
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But  the  rose  leaves  herself  upon  the  briar. 

For  winds  to  kiss  and  grateful  bees  10  feed. 
And  the  ripe  plum  still  wears  ils  dim  attire. 
The  undisturbed  lake  has  crystal  space. 
Why  then  should  man,  tcazing  the  world  for  grace, 
Spoil  his  salvation  for  a  6erce  miscreed? 


SONNET   TO  SLEEP.* 

OSOFT  embalmer  of  the  still  midnight. 
Shutting  with  careful  fingers  and  benign, 
Our  gloom.pleas'd  eyes,  embower'd  from  the  light, 
Enshaded  in  forgetfulness  divine : 
O  soothesl  Sleep !  if  so  it  please  thee,  close. 
In  midst  of  this  thine  h>7nn,  my  wilting  eyes, 

his  sonnet  was  firal  given  by  Lord  Houehlon  among  ihe  IJIerary  Remains  in 
Keals  apocars  to  have  dralied  twelve  Tines  ol  il  in  the  copy  of  Millon's  Far- 
Lost  which  he  annolUed  and  g:ive  lo  Mr.  and  Mn.  Dillce :  and  (here  i«  a 


vompletc  luir  manuscript  dated  1B19  in  Sir  Charles  Diliie's  copy  of  Bmifymiom, 
The  lull  as  given  above  accords  enurely  with  the  fair  manuscript,  save  thai  I  have 
adopted  Lord  Houghton's  reading  lulling  for  dmy  in  line  S.  hs  protiahly  from 
another  and  later  manuscripl.  The  drafl,  which  was  pubhshed  in  IJu  Alttnaam 
tor  Ihe  36th  ol  October  1S73,  reads  finally  thus  (I  transcribe  directly  from  Ihe  man- 
uscripl) :  — 

O  soft  embalmer  of  the  still  Midnwhi 
Shutting  with  careful  (ingcra  and  l>enign 

Our  gloom  pleas'd  eyes  embowered  from  the  lighl 


O  sooihcBt  sleep,  if  so  ii  pleasi 


thee  close 


Or  wail  the  amen,  ere  ihy  poppy  Ihro 
Its  swecl-dealh  dews  o'er  every  pulse  atta  iimo  — 

Then  shut  the  hushed  Casltel  of  my  soul 
And  turn  Ihe  itey  round  in  Ihe  oiled  wards 

Bright  liessed  From  Ihe  giey  east's  shuddering  t>oum_ 
There  is  a  cancelled  opening  for  line  4,   Of  mn  or  Itaiiii;  candln:  in  line  6  M 
Ii.is  l>een  liut  imperfeclly  altered  to  My:  in  line   11  Ihe  words  has  stole  arc  stn 
throuijh,  but  wiiliout  anything  being  substituted  for  them ;  and  of  line  13  there  is 


Fro. 

nthe 

^diubf; 

nT^ 

X' 

Ihe   com 

little 

.  little  blotty  there  is  but  one  word  about  which  Ihece  is 

that ;  but  literally  it  looks  like  sunrl-datA,  ihe  a  however  huving  the  appearance  of 
an  t  and  an  a  run  together.  The  hyphen  between  notet  and  J/a/A  should  perba|is 
be  between  iltalA  and  dnos  ;  and  in  line  11  of  Ihe  text  the  word  iBrdr  should  proba- 
bly be  ioorab,  bvm  which  Ke«t*  would  not  have  been  unlikely  to  drop  the  a.    That 
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Or  wait  the  amen,  ere  thy  poppy  throws 

Around  my  bed  its  lulling  charities ; 
Then  save  me,  or  the  passed  day  will  shine 
Upon  my  pillow,  breeding  many  woes,  — 

Save  nie  from  curious  conscience,  that  still  lords 
Its  strength  for  darkness,  burrowing  like  a  mole ; 

Turn  the  key  deftly  in  the  oiled  wards, 
And  seal  the  hushed  casket  of  my  soul. 


A  PARTY  OF  LOVERS.' 

PENSIVE  they  sit,  and  roll  their  languid  eyes. 
Nibble  their  toast,  and  cool  their  tea  with  sighs. 

Or  else  forget  the  purpose  of  the  night. 
Forget  their  tea  —  forget  their  appetite. 

See  with  cra^u'd  arms  ihcy  sit  — ah  !  happy  crew,  c 

The  lire  is  going  out  and  no  one  rings 
For  coals,  and  therefore  no  coals  Betty  brings. 
A  fly  is  in  the  milk-pot —  must  he  die 

By  a  humane  society? 
No,  no;  there  .Mr.  Wertcr  takes  his  spoon,  lo 

Inserts  it,  dips  the  handle,  and  lo  \  soon 
The  little  straggler,  sav'il  from  perils  dark. 
Across  the  teaboard  draws  a  long  wet  mark. 

Arise  I  take  snuffers  by  the  handle. 
There's  a  large  cauliflowur  in  i;ach  candle,  15 

he  did  no!  -nld  ihr  finnl  iwo  lines  10  ihe  lirafi  is  a  (;r<'.ii  loss  to  iludonts  of  his  Hav 
of  «otk:  iorihisisoiie  of  the  most  notable  inslancM  nf  h  good  draft  (wing  cpn- 

and  looillieUrjfl.  50:1s  lo  btitiK  Iht  huihtd  caittl  0/  Iht  loul  lo  the  end.  wis  j 
iiinst(M-3ltok<?'  of  the  highrsi  poetic  inslinel. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  mnnv  vancliri  of  Ihc  Winchcslpr  joiimal'leller  of  Scplcmlwr 
1819.  as  published  in  the  N'nwVark  11  Wr/,/ t>t  the  a^illi  of  June  1877.  Keats  char- 
aclcriics  the/-*  dts^ril  as  "  a  fi-w  nonsense  vortes."  Tliey  were  probably  wrilltB 
on  Ilie  lylh  of  IScplcmber ;  and  llicy  illuslraicij  the  fallowing  passage  in  ihe  jounul- 


hls  lace.     His  p.iili<-iic  visajtc  beconn's  irrfsistihli-.     Not  th 
ing.    Some«in-ic  in  the  Sftclalt'r  is  n'l.ili 
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A  winding-sheet,  ah  me  !  I  must  away 

To  No.  7,  just  beyond  the  circus  gay. 

*  Alas,  my  friend  !  your  coat  sits  very  well; 

Where  may  your  lailor  live ? '     'I  may  not  tell. 

0  pardon  me  —  I'm  absent  now  and  then. 
Where  might  my  tailor  live?  I  say  again 

1  cannot  lell,  let  me  no  more  be  teaz'd^ 

He  lives  ia  Wapping,  mighi  live  where  he  pleas'd.' 


SONNET.* 

THE  day  Is  gone,  and  all  its  sweets  are  gone ! 
Sweel  voice,  sweet  lips,  soft  hand,  and  softer  breast. 
Warm  breath,  light  whisper,  tender  semi-tone, 
Bright  eyes,  accomplish'd  shape,  and  lang'rous  waist ! 

Faded  the  flower  and  all  its  budded  charms, 
Faded  the  sight  of  beauty  from  my  eyes, 

Faded  the  shape  of  beauty  from  my  arms. 
Faded  the  voice,  warmth,  whiteness,  paradise  — 

Vanish'd  unseasonably  at  shut  of  eve, 
When  the  dusk  holiday  —  or  holinight 

Of  fragrant -curtain'd  love  begins  to  weave 
The  woof  of  darkness  thick,  for  hid  delight ; 
But,  as  I've  read  love's  missal  through  to-day. 
He'll  let  me  sleep,  seeiog  I  fast  and  pray- 


LINES  TO   FANNY.t 

WHAT  can  I  do  to  drive  away 
Remembrance  from  my  eyes?  for  they  have  secD, 
Aye,  an  hour  ago,  my  brilliant  Queen  ! 
Touch  has  a  memory.      O  say,  love,  say, 

(t9>  In  Tin  World  we  rr»d  Taylor,  with  a  capital  T,  botli  here  Bnd  in  line  ai, 
uifKeais  wercihinkingofhispublbher;  but  I  doubt  whether  ihal  pleasantry  was 

quiie  capable  ol  ipelling  the  cammoa  noun  lailor  in  that  la^hion  without  any 
arriirt  ftHtit. 

■Thii  MHinel  wu  fiisl  given  atDong  the  Uleiary  ttemains  in  1848.  with  ihe  date 
1819.    There  is-a  letter  to  Miss  Brawne  posted  on  the  i  ith  ol  October  at   Wesi- 
' '  ■"  '■  with  the  sonim  inaubjecl:  lo  that  ihis  poem  may  very 


Whither  I  bent  her  force. 
Unintellectual,  yet  divine  to  me ;  — 
Divine,  I  say  !  —  What  sea-bird  o'er  the 
Is  a  philosopher  the  while  he  goes 
Winging  along  where  the  great  water  throes? 

How  shall  I  do 

To  get  anew 
Those  moulted  feathers,  and  so  mount  once  mon 

Above,  above 

The  reach  of  fluttering  Love, 
And  make  him  cower  lowly  while  I  soar? 
Shall  I  gulp  wine?     No,  that  is  \'ulgarism, 
A  heresy  and  schism. 

Foisted  into  the  canon  law  of  love ;  — 
No,  —  wine  is  only  sweet  to  happy  men ; 

More  dismal  cares 

Seize  on  me  unawares,  — 
Where  shall  I  learn  to  get  my  peace  again  ? 
To  banish  thoughts  of  that  most  hateful  land, 
Dungeoner  of  my  friends,  that  wicked  strand 
Where  they  were  wreck'd  and  live  a  wrecked  life ; 
That  monstrous  region,  whose  dull  rivers  pour. 
Ever  from  their  sordid  urns  unto  the  shore, 
Unown'd  of  any  weedy-haired  gods ; 


'!  I  should  br  (li<;posf*fl  to  assign  them  to  the  12th  of  that  month 
It  on  which  Kci&ts  pusttwl  u  letter  at  Westminbter  to  Miss  Urav 
I  that  he  has  set  himself  to  copy  some  verses  out  f.iir,  and  ad 
>ri-cd  with  any  cl«*ijri'e  of  content.  I  iniist  write  you  a  lin«  or  twc 
;i  assist  in  di>mis.sinii  vou  from  mv  Mm*!  dtr  mv..!-  c/^  tK^-.  -  »; 
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Whose  winds,  all  zephyrless,  hold  scourging  rods, 
Ic'd  in  the  great  lakes,  to  afflict  maokind ; 
Whose  rank-growD  forests,  frosted,  black,  aod  blind. 
Would  fnght  a  Dryad ;  whose  harsh  herbag'd  meads 
Make  lean  and  lank  the  starv'd  ox  while  he  feeds ; 
There  bad  flowers  have  no  scent,  birds  no  sweet  song. 
And  great  unerring  Nature  once  seems  wrong. 

O,  for  some  sunny  spell 

To  dissipate  the  shadows  of  this  hell ! 

Say  they  are  gone,  — with  the  new  dawning  light 

Steps  forth  my  lady  bright ! 

O.  let  me  once  more  rest 

My  soul  upon  that  dazzling  breast ! 

Let  once  again  these  aching  arms  be  plac'd. 

The  tender  gaolers  of  thy  waist ! 

And  let  me  feel  that  warm  breath  here  and  there 

To  spread  a  rapture  in  my  very  hair, — 

0.  the  sweetness  of  the  pain ! 

Give  me  those  lips  again  f 

Enough !  Enough  \  it  b  enough  for  me 

To  dream  of  thee ! 


SONNET  TO   FANNY.' 

-aye,  love! 
>t, 

One-thoughted,  never-wandering,  guileless  love, 
Unmask'd,  and  being  seen  —  without  a  blot ! 
O!  let  me  have  thee  whole,  —  all— all  —  be  mine! 

That  shape,  that  fairness,  that  sweet  minor  zest 
Of  love,  your  kiss,  —  those  hands,  those  eyes  divine. 

That  warm,  white,  lucent,  million-pleasured  breast,  — 
Yourself — your  soul  —  in  pity  give  me  all. 

Withhold  no  atom's  atom  or  1  die. 
Or  living  on  perhaps,  your  wretched  thrall. 

Forget,  in  the  misl  of  idle  misery, 
life's  purposes.  — the  palate  of  my  mind 
Losing  its  gust,  and  my  ambition  blind  ! 

*  Pint  given  unong  the  Litenir  Remaiox  in  1S48.  dated  1819.  I  have  no  data 
npon  which  to  soggest  Ibe  period  more  exactlr ;  but  the  desperation  of  lone  may 
pertuips  indicate  that  the  Aoanct  was  composed  [ate  in  the  year. 
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SONNET  TO   GEORGE  KEATS:* 


BROTHER  belov"d  if  health  shall  smile  again, 
Upoa  this  wasted  fonn  and  fever'd  cheek : 
If  e'er  returning  vigour  bid  these  weak 
'And  languid  limbs  their  gladsome  strength  regain, 
Well  may  thy  brow  the  placid  glow  retain 

Of  sweet  content  and  thy  pleas'd  eye  may  speak 
The  conscious  self  applause,  but  should  1  seek 
To  utter  what  this  heart  can  feel.  Ah !  vain 
Were  the  attempt '.     Yet  kindest  friends  while  o'er 

My  couch  ye  bend,  and  watch  with  tenderness 
The  being  whom  your  cares  could  e'en  restore. 
From  the  cold  grasp  of  Death,  say  can  you  giueas 
The  feelings  which  these  lips  can  ne'er  express ; 
Feelings,  deep  tix'd  in  grateful  memory's  store. 


LA   BELLE   DAME   SANS   MERCI-t 

I. 

AH,  what  can  ail  thee,  wretched  wight. 
Alone  and  palely  loitering; 
The  sedge  is  wither'd  from  the  lake, 
And  no  birds  sing. 
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tTliis  po.-m  was  first  published  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  The  India 
May  iBao  (No.  XXXI ),  wiih  some  iniroduclory  remarks  which  will  l>e  found  in  th< 
Appendix.  The  signature  used  by  Reals  on  this  occasion,  as  on  thai  of  issuing  tht 
Sonnel  on  a  Dream  (page  433)  »as  ■■Caviare."  In  iBj8  Lord  Houehron  gave 
th«  poem  among  the  Liierary  Remains,  apparently  from  a  manuscript  sourt*, 
lor  Ihe  variations  are  very  considerable.  I  think  ihere  can  be  no  doubl  thai  the 
fndicitlor  version  is  a  revision  of  the  other,  and  1  have  therefore  adopled  it  in  ihe 
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Ah,  what  can  ail  thee,  wretched  wight. 
So  haggard  and  so  woe-begone? 

The  squirrel's  granaty  is  fiiU, 
And  the  harvest's  done. 


1  see  a  lilly  on  thy  tm>w. 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew; 
And  on  Ihy  cheek  a  fading  rose 

Fast  withereth  too. 


I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads 
Full  beautiful,  a  faery's  child; 

Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light. 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

S- 
1  set  her  on  my  padng  steed. 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long; 
For  sideways  would  she  lean,  and  sing 

A  fiiery's  song. 

6. 
I  made  a  garland  for  her  head. 

And  bracelets  too.  and  fragrant  zone ; 
She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love, 
.And  made  sweet  moan. 


one  of  the  late  Gabriel 
>us  BclU  Dami  sans  At 


lexl,  noiing  (he  variations  as  of  the  highest  interest. 

I  have  no  pusiiive  information  u  lo  tlie  ilate  at  whi 

fain  to  regard  il  as  a.  crowning  essay  in  perfect  miiminaiivc  uiicr.ii 

Ixrtneen  ihe  poet's  partial  recoveiy  and  his  departure  lo  seel<  health 

(i-a)  The  fi'tsl  line  in  each  of  these  stanzas  is.  in  Lord  Houghton's  v 


(3)  i.<.rd  Houehlon  reads  cAiit,  m  line  3  of  stania  3. 

(5)  This  and  the  next  itania  are  transposed  in  the  other  venionj  and  in  the 
Ihird  tine  wc  read  liJtJamraaiild  lit  hind.    The  reading  of  the  text  probably  arose 


She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  gazM  and  sighed  deqs 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild  sad  eyes  — 

So  kissM  to  sleep. 

And  there  we  slumbered  on  the  moss. 
And  there  I  dreamM,  ah  woe  betide. 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dreamt 
On  the  cold  hill  side. 


lo. 

I  saw  pale  kings,  and  princes  too. 

Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all 

Who  cry'd —  **  La  belle  Dame  sans  men 
Hath  thee  in  thrall ! '' 


II. 

I  saw  their  starvM  lips  in  the  gloom 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide. 

And  I  awoke,  and  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hill  side. 


(8-9)  In  Lord  Houghton's  version  — 

She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  wept,  and  sigh'd  full  sore, 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 

With  kisses  four. 
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And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 

Alone  aad  palely  loiteriag. 
Though  the  sedge  is  wither'd  from  the  lake. 

And  no  birds  sing. 


BRIGHT  star,  would  I  were  stedfast  as  thou  art  — 
Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  night 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 
Like  nature's  patient,  sleepless  Eremite, 
The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores. 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft-fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors  — 

'  in  fovour  of  iu  rejeclion  by  Keats;  —  for  Hunt  may  have  RiadF  that  small 
There  b  a  graphic  value  in  Ihe  Mralned  use  oi  gloam  kit  gloaming  yih\ci\ 
i  graminalical  laxiiy ;  and  it  certainty  eiceedi  the  more  ordioaiy 
v>uiuf>i'i"»  HI  pudlic  inlensity. 

•  Lord  Honghlon  records  that. after  Keats  had  embarked  for  Italy  he"  landed  once 
more  in  England,  on  Ihe  Doiseuhire  coast,  after  a  weary  (orlnighi  spent  in  beatiu 
about  the  Channel ;  the  bright  lieauly  of  the  day  and  the  scene  revived  the  poet^ 
drooping  heart,  and  the  inspiialion  remained  on  him  lor  some  lime  even  after  his 
remm  lo  the  ship.  It  was  then  that  he  composed  that  sonnet  of  solemn  (endemess, 

'  Bright  starl  would  I  were  steadbst  as  Ihou  an,'  &c. 
and  wTOie  il  out  in  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  he  had  given  to  Severn  a  few 
days  before.    I  know  of  nothing  written  afterwards." 

The  topy  of  Shakespeare's  Poetical  Works  had  been  given  to  Keats  by  John 
Hamilton  Reynolds,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Il  is  a 
royal  8vo  volume  ■' primed  tor  Thomas  Wilson,  No.  lo.  London-Ho use-yard,  St. 
Paul's."  in  1S061  and  this  sonnet,  of  which  a  fac-simile  is  here  given,  is  written  upon 
the  verso  of  Ihe  fly-title  10  A  Lovet'i  Complaint.  It  seems  iair  to  assume  thai  Ihe 
reason  ofits  being  so  high  up  on  the  page  is  that  it  thus  laces  a  space  ofequal  siie 
containing  no  words  except  Ihe  lioidly  primed  heading  ol  Shakespeare's  poem,  A 
Lovir's  Comflainl,  as  if  in  that  moumml  moment  Keats  desired  lo  appropriate  to 
his  last  poeiic  utterance  a  style  and  title  already  immortal.  Lord  Hougbton  gives  a 
variant  of  the  last  line  — 

Hall^paasionless,  and  so  swoon  on  lo  death. 
As  there  is  no  (race  of  this  in  Ihe  Shakespeare,  ibere  must  tmve  been  another  manu- 
script—  perhaps  a  pendUed  draft  —  and  it  is  to  lie  presomed  that  the  words  _/ii/i 


rc.Kiing  oi  tne  briaKespeare,  being  in  that  case  an  error  of  traasi 
jxirt.  The  date  of  the  poem  is  alK>ut  the  end  of  September  or  be 
1820.    It  was  publishea  in  Fdiniaiy  1846^  with  a  wtter  from  Sei 


OTHO    THE    GREAT: 

A  TRAGEDV,    IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

[Keats  and  Brown  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  a  sammer  sojourn 
in  ii:t[9;  and  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  following 
tragedy  was  written  at  intervals  under  very  peculiar  conditions.  They 
are  thus  described  by  Brown  in  a  note  given  by  Lord  Houghton  in  the 
Aldine  edition  of  1876; —  "At  Shanklin  he  undertook  a  difficult  task; 
I  engaged  to  furnish  him  with  the  title,  characters,  and  dramatic  con. 
duct  of  a  tragedy,  and  he  was  to  enwrap  it  in  poetry.  The  progress 
of  this  work  was  curious,  for  while  I  sat  opposite  to  him,  he  caught 
my  description  of  each  scene  entire,  with  the  characters  to  be  brought 
forward,  the  events,  and  everything  connected  with  it.  Thus  he  went 
on,  scene  after  scene,  never  knowing  nor  inquiring  into  the  scene 
which  was  to  follow,  until  four  acts  were  completed.  It  was  then  he 
required  to  know  at  once  all  the  e*'ents  that  were  to  occupy  the  fifth 
act ;  I  explained  them  to  him,  but,  after  a  patient  hearing  and  .some 
thought,  he  insisted  that  many  incidents  in  it  were  too  humorous,  or, 
as  he  termed  them,  too  melodramatic.  He  wrote  the  fifth  act  in 
accordance  with  his  own  views,  and  so  contented  was  I  with  his  poetry 
that  at  the  lime,  and  for  a  long  lime  after,  I  thought  he  was  in  tlie 
right."  There  are  numerous  references  to  this  undertaking  in  Keats's 
letters ;  but  one  in  particular  should  be  quoted  here.  It  is  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Dilke  dated,  •'  Shanklin,  August  3,  1819,"  and  is  as  follows:  — 
"  Brown  and  I  are  pretty  well  harnessed  again  to  our  dog-cart.  I 
mean  the  tragedy,  which  goes  on  sinkingly.  We  are  thinking  of 
introducing  an  elephant,  but  have  not  historical  reference  williin  reach 
to  determine  as  to  Otho's  menagerie.  When  Brown  first  mentioned 
this  [  took  it  for  a  joke;  however,  he  brings  such  plausible  reasons, 
and  discourses  so  eloquently  on  the  dramatic  effccl,  that  I  am  giving  it 
a  serious  consideration."  In  The  Papers  0/  a  Critic  (1875),  Volume 
I.  page  9,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  gives  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
dated  August  12  i8ig,  from  Brown,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Mr. 
Uilhe ;  —  ■'  Keats  is  very  industrious,  but  I  swear  by  the  prompter's 
whistle,  and  by  the  bangs  of  stage-doors,  he  is  obstinately  monstrous. 
What  think  you  of  Otho's  threatening  cold  pig  to  the  newly-married 
(450 
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couple?  He  says  the  Emperor  must  have  a  spice  of  drolleiy.  His 
Introduction  of  Grimm^  adventure,  lying  three  days  on  his  back  for 
love,  though  it  spoils  the  unity  of  time,  b  not  out  of  the  way  for  the 
character  of  Ludolf,  so  I  have  consented  to  it ;  but  I  cannot  endure  his 
fancy  of  making  the  princess  blow  up  her  hairdresser,  for  smearing  her 
cheek  with  pomalum  and  spoiling  her  rouge.  It  may  be  natural,  as 
he  observes,  but  so  might  many  things.  However,  such  as  it  is,  it  has 
advanced  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  fourth  act."  The  late  Joseph  Severn 
possessed  an  autograph  manuscript  of  this  play,  from  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  away  pieces  as  specimens  of  Keats's  writing.  After 
his  death  there  were  still  many  leaves  entire  —  a  small  portion  of  Act 
I,  the  greater  part  of  scene  ii.  Act  IV,  and  most  of  Act  V.  I  hxft 
collated  these  portions  with  the  printed  text,  adopted  some  readings, 
and  noted  others,  as  mil  be  seen.  The  exact  order  in  which  this 
tragedy  and  the  two  fragments  of  King  Stephen  and  Tkt  Cap  and 
B^  should  be  arranged  in  regard  to  the  latest  of  Keats's  other 
posthumous  poems  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  determined.  Having  regard 
to  this  circumstance  and  Ihe  entire  difference  of  form  and  matter  from 
what  is  characteristic  of  Keats,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  place  these 
three  essaj's  last,  rather  than  disturb  the  sequence  of  those  poems 
which  are  more  representative,  though  of  course  the  sonnet  written  m 
Shakespeare's  Poems,  at  all  events,  was  later  than  either  of  these  three 
«s.  — H.  B.  F.] 


DRAMATIS  PERSON*. 

Otho  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
LuDOLPH,  his  Son. 
Conrad,  Duke  af  Franconia. 
Albert,  a  Knight,  favoured  by  Othg. 
SiGiFRED,  an   Officer,  friend  of  Ludolph, 

THEOIX5RE,   I       ,_ 
GONFRER.       \     '-'JP^^'- 

Ethf.lbert.  an  Abbot. 

Gersa,  Prince  of  Hungary. 

An  Hungarian  Captain. 

Pkvsician. 

Page. 

Nobles,  Knights,  Attendants,  and  Soldiers. 

Erminia,  JViece  of  Otho. 
AuRANTHE.  Conrad's  Sister. 
Ladies  and  Attendants. 

Scene.     The  Castle  of  Friedburg,  its  vicinity,  and  the 
Hungarian  Camp. 

TuiE.     One  day. 
(453) 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Castle,    Enter 

CONRAO. 

SO,  I  am  safe  emerged  from  these  broils  ! 
Amid  the  wreck  of  thousands  I  am  whole ; 
For  every  crime  I  have  a  laurel-wreath. 
For  every  lie  a  lordship.     Nor  yet  has 
My  ship  of  fortune  furl'd  her  silken  sails,  — 
Let  her  glide  on  !     This  danger'd  neck  is  saved, 
liy  dexterous  policy,  from  the  rebel's  axe; 
And  of  my  ducal  palace  not  one  stone 
Is  bruised  by  the  Hungarian  petards. 
Toil  hard,  ye  slaves,  and  from  the  miser-earth 
lining  forth  once  more  my  bullion,  treasured  deep» 
With  all  my  jewell'd  Siilvers,  silver  and  gold. 
And  precious  goblets  that  make  rich  the  wine. 
lUit  why  do  I  stand  babbling  to  myself.^ 
Where  is  Auranthe.^     I  have  news  for  her 
Shall  — 

Eplter  AURANTHB. 
AURANTHE. 

Conrad!  what  tidings?     Good,  if  I  may  gi 
Krom  your  alert  eyes  and  high-lifted  brows. 
What  tidings  of  the  battle.?     Albert .^^     Ludolph?    OtI 


r*^ 
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Conrad. 


Yes,  so  serious,  that  befure 
I  utter  even  the  shadow  of  a  hint 
Concerning  what  will  make  that  sin-worn  cheek 
Blush  joyous  blood  through  every  lineament, 
You  must  make  here  a  solemn  vow  to  me. 

AURAMTHE. 

I  prythee,  Conrad,  do  not  overact 

The  hypocrite  —  what  vow  would  you  impose? 

Conrad. 
Trust  me  for  once,  — that  you  may  be  assur'd 
'Tis  not  confiding  to  a  broken  reed, 
A  floor  Court-banknipt,  outwitted  and  lost. 
Revolve  these  facts  in  your  acutest  mood. 
In  such  a  mood  as  now  you  listen  to  me  :  — 
A  few  days  since,  I  was  an  open  rebel 
Against  the  Emperor,  had  subom'd  his  son. 
Drawn  off  his  nobles  to  revolt,  and  shown 
Contented  fools  causes  for  discontent 
Fresh  hatch'd  in  my  ambition's  eagle  nest  — 
So  thriv'd  I  as  a  rebel,  and  behold 
Now  I  am  Otho's  favourite,  his  dear  &iend. 
His  light  hand,  his  brave  Conrad. 

AURANTHE. 


I  saw  my  moment.     The  Hungarians, 
Collected  silently  in  holes  and  comers, 

(33-44)  The  first  of  the  manuscript  fra^ents  referred  to  « 
Coniad's  speech,  line  33,  and  ends  uilh  line  44. 

(33)  Cancelled  manuscript  readii^,  Ltt  wu  imprta  tltil. 


AURANTHE. 

So  far  yourself.     But  what  is  thb  to  me 
More  than  that  I  am  glad  ?    I  gratulate  you. 

Conrad. 

Yes,  sister,  but  it  does  regard  you  greatly. 
Nearly,  momentously,  —  aye,  pain&lly! 
Make  me  this  vow  — 

AURANTHE. 

Concerning  whom  or  what 

Conrad. 
Albert! 

AURANTHE. 

I  would  inquire  somewhat  of  him : 
You  had  a  letter  from  me  touching  him? 
No  treason  Against  his  head  in  deed  or  word  I 
Surely  you  spar'd  him  at  my  earnest  prayer? 
Give  me  the  letter —  it  should  not  exist ! 

Conrad. 

At  one  pernicious  charge  of  the  enemy, 

1,  for  a  moment-whiles,  was  prisoner  ta'en 

And  rifled,  —  stuff !  the  horses^  hoofs  have  minc*d  it 


AURANTHE. 
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And  cloud  him  in  such  utter  banishment, 
That  nh(.-n  his  person  meets  again  your  eye. 
Your  vision  shaJl  quite  lose  its  memory, 
And  wander  past  him  as  through  vacancy. 


No,  nor  great,  nor  mighty; 
You  would  not  near  a  crown,  or  rule  a  kingdom. 
To  you  it  is  indifferent. 

AURANTHE. 

What  means  this? 


Conrad, 
You'll  not  be  perjured !     Go  to  Albert  then. 
That  camp-mushroom  —  dishonour  of  our  bouse. 
Go,  page  his  dusty  heels  upon  a  march. 

Furbish  his  jingling  baldric  while  he  sleeps,  I 

And  share  his  mouldy  ration  in  a  siege. 
Yet  stay,  —  perhaps  a  charm  may  call  you  back. 
And  make  the  widening  circlets  of  your  eyes 
Sparkle  with  healthy  fevers.  — The  Emperor 
Hath  given  consent  that  you  should  marry  Ludolph !  I 

AURANTHE. 
Can  it  be,  brother?     For  a  golden  crown 
With  a  queen's  awful  lips  I  doubly  thank  youl 
This  is  to  wake  in  Paradise  !     Farewell 
Thou  clod  of  yesterday —  'twas  not  myself! 

Not  till  this  moment  did  1  ever  feel  ' 

My  spirit's  faculties  !     I'll  flatter  you 
For  this,  and  be  you  ever  proud  of  it  \ 
Thou,  Jove-like,  slruck'dst  thy  forehead. 
And  from  the  teeming  marrow  of  thy  brain 

I  spring  complete  Minerva !     But  the  prince  —  i 

His  highness  Ludolph  —  where  is  he? 

(93)  I  pmume  this  line  wu  left  thus  fonnleu  and  Incomplete  \iy  Keat*. 


in  such  a  sickly  longing  for  his  son. 
We  shall  soon  see  him,  for  the  Emperor 
He  will  be  here  this  morning. 

AURANTHE. 

That  I  heard 
Among  the  midnight  rumours  from  the  camp. 

CONRAO. 

You  give  up  Albert  to  me  ? 

AURANTHE. 

Harm  him  not  I 
E^en  for  his  highness  Ludolph's  sceptry  hand» 
I  would  not  Albert  suffer  any  wrong. 

Conrad. 
Have  I  not  laboured,  plotted — ? 

AURANTHE. 

See  you  spare  hi 
Nor  be  pathetic,  my  kind  benefactor, 
On  all  tlie  many  bounties  of  your  hand,  — 
'Twas  for  yourself  you  laboured  —  not  for  me ! 
Do  you  not  count,  when  I  am  queen,  to  take 
Advantage  of  your  chance  discoveries 
Of  my  poor  secrets,  and  so  hold  a  rod 
Over  my  life  ? 
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In  haste  it  seems.     Now  shall  I  be  in  the  way. 
And  wish'd  with  silent  curses  in  my  grave. 
Or  side  by  side  witb  'whelmed  mariners. 

Enter  Albext. 

Albert. 
Fair  od  your  graces  fall  thb  early  morrow! 
So  il  is  like  to  do.  without  my  prayers, 
For  your  ri|;ht  noble  names,  lilte  favorite  tunes. 
Have  fallen  full  frequent  from  our  Emperor's  lips. 
High  commeDted  with  smiles. 

AiniANTHE. 

Noble  Albert  1 

COKRAD  {aside). 

NoU«l 
AURAin'HE. 

Such  salutation  argues  a  glad  heart 
In  our  prosperity.     We  thank  you,  sir. 

Albert. 
Lady!   O,  would  to  Heaven  your  poor  servant 
Could  do  you  better  service  than  mere  words! 
But  I  have  other  greeting  than  mine  own. 
From  no  less  man  than  Otho,  who  has  sent 
This  ring  as  pledge  of  dearest  amity ; 
Tis  chosen  I  hear  from  Hymen's  jewel'ry. 
And  you  will  prize  it,  lady,  1  doubt  not. 
Beyond  all  pleasures  past,  and  all  to  come. 
To  you  great  duke  — 

Conrad. 
Tome!     What  of  me,  ha? 

Albert. 
What  pleas'd  your  grace  to  say? 


Sister,  thb  way; 
For  there  shall  be  no  "  gentle  Alberts  ^  now,    [^As, 
No  *•  sweet  Auranthes ! " 

[Exeunt  Conrad 

Albert  (solus). 

The  duke  is  out  of  temper ;  if  he  knows 

More  than  a  brother  of  a  sister  ought, 

I  should  not  quarrel  with  his  peevishness. 

Auranthe  —  Heaven  preserve  her  always  fair !  — 

Is  in  the  heady,  proud,  ambitious  vein ; 

I  bicker  not  with  her,  —  bid  her  farewell ! 

She  has  taken  flight  from  me,  then  let  her  soar,  — 

He  is  a  fool  who  stands  at  pining  gaze ! 

But  for  poor  Ludolph,  he  is  food  for  sorrow : 

No  levelling  bluster  of  my  licensM  thoughts. 

No  military  swagger  of  my  mind, 

Can  smother  from  myself  the  wrong  I've  done  him» 

Without  design,  indeed,  —  yet  it  is  so,  — 

And  opiate  for  the  conscience  have  I  none ! 


Scene  II T^e  Court-yard  of  the  Cos 

Martial  Music.     Enter,  from  the  outer  gate,  Otho, 
and  Attendants.     The  Soldiers  halt  at  the  gate^ 
in  sight. 

Otho. 
Where  is  my  noble  herald? 
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Lest  our  rent  ba.nners,  loo  o'  the  sudden  shown. 
Should  fright  her  silken  casements,  and  dismay 
Her  household  to  our  lack  of  entertainment. 

A  victory .' 

COKRAD. 

God  save  illustrious  Otho ! 


Otho. 
A}'e,  Conrad,  it  will  pluck  out  all  grey  hairs; 
II  is  the  best  physician  for  the  spleen  ; 
The  courtliest  inviter  to  a  feast ; 

The  subtlest  excuscr  of  smaJl  faiJts ;  lo 

And  a  nice  judge  in  the  age  and  smack  of  wine. 

Enter,  from  the  Castle,  \vkasthv.,  followeii  by  I'agti  holding  up  her 
robes,  and  a  train  of  llomeH.     She  kneels. 

Hail  my  sweet  hostess '.     I  do  thank  the  stais. 

Cr  my  good  soldiers,  or  their  ladies'  eyes. 

That.'  after  such  a  merry  battle  fought, 

1  can.  all  safe  in  body  and  in  soul,  ij 

KisH  your  fair  hand  and  lady  fortune's  too. 

My  ring !  now.  on  my  life,  it  doth  rejoice 

These  lips  to  feel 't  on  this  soft  ivory! 

Keep  it,  my  brightest  daughter :  it  may  prove 

The  little  prologue  to  a  line  of  kings.  2o 

I  strove  against  thee  and  my  hot-blood  son, 

Dull  blockhead  that  I  was  lo  be  so  blind, 

But  now  my  sight  is  clear;  foipve  me,  lady. 


AUHA-NTHE. 

My  lord,  I  was  a  vassal  to  your  frown, 

And  now  your  favour  makes  me  but  more  humble ; 

In  wintry  winds  the  simple  snow  is  safe, 

Bui  fadeth  at  the  greeting  of  the  sun : 

Unto  thine  anger  I  might  well  have  spoken. 

Taking  on  me  a  woman's  privilege. 

Hut  ttus  so  sudden  kindness  makes  me  dumb. 


He  has  not  yet  returnM,  my  gracious  li^ge. 

Otho. 

What  then  !     No  tidings  of  my  friendly  Arab? 

Conrad. 

None,  mighty  Otho. 

[72;  one  of  his  Kmgs 
Send  forth  instantly 
An  hundred  horsemen  from  my  honoured  gates. 
To  scour  the  plains  and  search  the  cottages. 
Cry  a  reward,  to  him  who  shall  first  bring 
News  of  that  vanished  Arabian, 
A  fiill-heap'd  helmet  of  the  purest  gold. 

Otho. 

More  thanks,  dear  Conrad ;  for,  except  my  son^s. 
There  is  no  face  I  rather  would  behold 
Than  that  same  quick-ey'd  pagan's.     By  the  saints. 
This  coming  night  of  banquets  must  not  light 
Her  dazzling  torches ;  nor  the  music  breathe 
Smooth,  without  clashing  cymbal,  tones  of  peace 
And  in-door  melodies ;  nor  the  ruddv  wine 
Ebb  spouting  to  the  lees ;  if  I  pledge  not. 
In  my  first  cup,  that  Arab  ! 

Albert. 
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And,  to  say  truth,  in  any  Christian  arm 
1  never  saw  such  prowess. 

Otho. 
Did  you  ever? 

O,  'tis  a  noble  boy !  —  tut !  —  what  do  I  say? 
I  mean  a  triple  Saladin,  whose  eyes. 
When  in  the  glorious  scuffle  they  met  mine, 
Seem'd  to  say  —  "  Sleep,  old  man,  in  safety  sleep; 
1  am  the  victory  I" 

Conrad. 


Otho. 
And  my  son  too,  pity  he  is  not  here. 
Lady  Auranthe,  I  would  not  maice  you  blush, 
llul  can  you  give  a  guess  where  Ludotph  is? 
Know  you  not  of  him? 

Auranthe. 
Indeed,  my  liege,  no  secret 

Otho. 
Nay,  nay,  without  more  words,  dost  know  of  him? 

AUKANTHE. 

I  would  1  were  so  over-fortunale. 

Both  for  his  sake  and  mine,  and  to  make  glad 

A  father's  ears  with  tidings  of  his  son. 


Sent  forth  with  ray  commattds? 


Albert. 

Aye,  my  lord. 
e  such  word  as  goitd  before  tsrd  has  dropped  o 


Wirt  please  your  highness  enter,  and  acsoept 
The  unworthy  welcome  of  your  servants  home? 
Leaving  your  cares  to  one  whose  diligence 
May  in  few  hours  make  pleasures  of  them  all. 

Otho. 

Not  so  tedious,  Conrad.     No,  no,  no,  — 

I  must  see  Ludolph  or  the  —  What^s  that  shout? 

Voices  without. 
Huzza !  huzza !     Long  live  the  Emperor ! 

Other  Voices. 
Fall  back  !  Away  there  ! 

Otho. 
Say,  what  noise  is  that? 

[Albert  advancing  from  the  back  of  the  Sic 
had  hastened  on  hearing  the  cheers  of  the 

Albert. 

It  is  young  Gersa,  the  Hungarian  prince, 
Pick'd  like  a  red  stag  from  the  fallow  herd 
Of  prisoners.     Poor  prince,  forlorn  he  steps, 
Slow,  and  demure,  and  proud  in  his  despair. 
If  1  mav  iudire  hv  hi«  e*^  ♦»"»«;«  i ■•- 
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Well  said.  Sir  Albert. 

Not  a  word  of  greeting, 
No  welcome  to  a  princely  visitor. 
Most  mighty  Otho?     Will  not  my  great  host 
Vouchsafe  a  syllable,  before  he  bids 
His  gentlemen  conduct  me  with  all  care 
To  some  securest  lodging  —  cold  perhaps  \ 

Otho. 
What  mood  is  this?     Hath  fortune  touch'd  thy  brain? 

Gersa. 
O  kings  and  princes  of  this  fev'rous  world, 
What  abject  things,  what  mockeries  must  ye  be, 
What  nerveless  minions  of  safe  palaces ! 
When  here,  a  monarch,  whose  proud  fool  is  used 
To  fallen  princes'  necks,  as  to  his  stirrup, 
Must  needs  exclaim  that  I  am  mad  forsooth, 
liecause  I  cannot  flatter  with  bent  knees 
My  conquertH" ! 

Otho. 


1  prythce  mock  me  not  with  gentle  speech. 
But,  as  a  favour,  bid  me  from  thy  presence; 
Let  me  no  longer  be  the  wondering  food 
Of  all  these  eyes;  prythee  command  me  hence  ! 


Do  not  misiake  me,  Gerea.     That  you  may  not. 
Come,  fair  Aurauihe,  try  if  your  soft  hands 
Can  manage  those  hard  rivets  to  set  free 
So  brave  a  prince  and  soldier. 
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AuRANTHE  (jrfj  Aim  free'). 
Welcome  task  t 

Gersa. 
1  am  wound  up  in  deep  astonishment ! 
Thank  you,  fair  lady.     Oiho!  emperor! 
You  rob  me  of  yourself;   my  dignity 
Is  DOW  your  inlant ;  I  am  a  weak  child. 

Otho, 


In  mine  it  will. 
1  blush  to  think  of  my  unchasten'd  tongue; 
But  I  was  haunted  by  the  monstrous  ghost 
Of  all  our  shin  battalions.     Sire,  reflect, 
And  pardon  you  will  grant,  that,  at  this  hour. 
The  bruised  remnants  of  our  stricken  camp 
Are  huddling  undistinguish'd  my  dear  friends. 
With  common  thousands,  into  shallow  graves. 

Otho. 
Enough,  most  noble  Gersa.     You  are  free 
To  cheer  the  brave  remainder  of  your  host 
By  your  own  healing  presence,  and  that  loo. 
Not  as  their  leader  merely,  but  their  king ; 
For,  as  1  hear,  the  wily  enemy. 
Who  eas'd  the  crownel  from  jour  infant  brows, 
Bloody  Taraxa,  is  among  the  dead. 


Then  1  retire,  so  generous  Otho  please. 
Bearing  with  me  a  weight  of  benefits 
Too  heavy  to  be  borne. 


Still  understand  me.  King  of  Hungary, 
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Nor  judge  my  open  puiposes  awry. 
Though  I  did  hold  you  high  in  my  esteem 
For  your  selfs  sake,  I  do  not  personate 
The  stage-play  emperor  to  entrap  applause. 
To  set  the  silly  sort  o'  the  world  agape. 
And  make  the  politic  smile ;  no.  I  have  heard 
How  in  the  Council  you  condemn'd  this  war. 
Urging  the  perfidy  of  broken  &ith,  — 
For  that  I  am  your  friend. 

Gexsa. 


Otho. 
Will  you  return,  Prince,  to  our  banqueting? 

GbkSA. 
As  to  my  father's  board  I  will  return. 


Conrad,  with  all  due  ceremony,  give 
The  prince  a  regal  escort  to  hb  camp; 
Albert,  go  thou  and  bear  him  company. 
Gersa,  farewell  I 


All  happiness  attend  you! 

Otho. 
Return  with  what  good  speed  you  may;  for  soon 
We  must  consult  upon  our  terms  of  peace. 

[Exeunt  Gersa  and  Al,bert  vrith  Others. 
And  thus  a  marble  column  do  I  build  i6a 

To  prop  my  empire's  dome.     Conrad,  in  thee 
I  have  another  stedfast  one,  to  uphold 
The  portals  of  my  stale ;  and.  for  my  own 
Pre-eminence  and  safety,  1  will  strive 

To  keep  thy  strength  upon  its  pedestal.  165 

For,  without  thee,  this  day  I  might  have  been 


I  know  how  the  great  basement  of  all  power 
Is  frankness,  and  a  true  tongue  to  the  worid; 
And  how  intriguing  secrecy  is  proof 
Of  fear  and  weakness,  and  a  hollow  state. 
Ccorad,  I  owe  thee  much. 

Conrad. 

To  kiss  that  hand* 
My  emperor,  is  ample  recompense, 
For  a  mere  act  of  duty. 

Otho. 

Thou  art  wrong; 
For  what  can  any  man  on  earth  do  more? 
W'c  will  make  trial  of  your  house^s  welcome. 
My  bright  Auranthe ! 

Conrad. 
How  is  Friedburg  honoured  I 

Enter  Ethelbert  and  six  Monks* 

Ethelbert. 

The  benison  of  heaven  on  your  head, 
I  mperial  Otho ! 

Otho. 
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Pray,  do  not  prose,  good  Ethelbert,  but  speak 
What  is  your  purpose. 

Ethelbert. 
The  restoration  of  sonw  captive  maids. 
Devoted  to  Heaveo^s  pious  mioistries, 
Who.  driven  forth  from  their  religious  cells. 
And  kept  in  thraldom  by  our  enemy, 
When  late  this  province  was  a  lawless  spoil. 
Still  weep  amid  tlie  wild  Hungarian  camp. 
Though  hemm'd  around  by  thy  victorious  anns. 


Otho. 


Ethelbert. 
The  saints  will  bless  you  for  this  pious  care. 

Otho. 
Daughter,  your  hand ;  Ludolph'a  would  fit  it  best. 

Conrad. 
Ho  !  let  the  music  sound  ! 


\&tiisic.     Ethelsert  raUes  his  hands,   as  in  benediction   of 
Otho,     Exeunt  severally-     The  scene  closes  on  them. 


Scene  III,  —  The  Country,  with  the  Castle  in  the  distance. 
Enter  Ludolph  and  Sigifred. 


LUDOLFH. 

You  have  my  secret  j  let  it  not  be  breath'd. 


.  .^  1/cui  u  mascjuende. 

LUDOLPH. 

The  Emperor  must  not  know  it,  Sigifred. 

SiGIPRED. 

I  prythee,  why?    What  happier  hour  of  time 
Could  thy  pleasM  star  point  down  upon  from  he 
With  silver  index,  bidding  thee  make  peace? 

LUDOLPH. 

Still  it  must  not  be  known,  good  Sigifred; 
The  star  may  point  oblique. 

Sigifred. 

If  Otho  knew 
His  son  to  be  that  unknown  Mussulman 
After  whose  spurring  heels  he  sent  me  forth. 
With  one  of  his  well-pleas'd  Olympian  oaths. 
The  charters  of  man's  greatness,  at  this  hour 
He  would  be  watching  round  the  castle  walls, 
And,  like  an  anxious  warder,  strain  his  sight 
For  the  first  glimpse  of  such  a  son  returned  — 
Ludolph,  that  blast  of  the  Hungarians, 
Tliat  Saracenic  meteor  of  the  fight. 
That  silent  fury,  whose  fell  scymitar 
Kept  danger  all  aloof  from  Otho's  head. 
And  left  him  space  for  wonder. 
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Known  only  to  his  troop,  haili  greater  plea 
Of  favour  with  my  sire  than  I  can  Iiave. 

SiGIPRBD. 

My  lord,  forgive  me  that  I  cannot  see 

How  this  proud  temper  with  clear  reason  squares. 

What  made  you  then,  with  such  an  anxious  love. 

Hover  around  that  life,  whose  bitter  days 

You  vcxt  wifh  bad  revolt?     Was't  opium. 

Or  the  mad-fumed  wine?     Nay,  do  not  frown, 

1  lather  would  grieve  with  you  than  upbraid. 

LUDOLPH. 

I  do  believe  you.      No,  'twas  not  to  make 
A  father  his  son's  debtor,  or  to  heal 
His  deep  heart -sickness  for  a  rebel  child. 
'Twas  done  in  memory  of  my  boyish  daj-s. 
Poor  cancel  for  his  kindness  to  my  youth, 
For  all  his  calming  of  my  childish  griefs. 
And  all  his  smiles  upon  my  merriment. 
No.  not  a  thousand  foughten  fields  could  sponge 
Those  days  paternal  from  my  memory. 
Though  aow  upon  my  head  he  heaps  disgrace. 

SiGIFRED. 

My  Prince,  you  think  too  harshly  — 

LuDOLPH. 

Can  I  50? 
Hath  he  not  gall'd  my  spirit  to  the  quick? 
And  with  a  sullen  rigour  obstiaate 
Pour'd  out  a  phial  of  wrath  upon  my  faults? 
Hunted  me  as  the  TarUr  does  the  boar. 
Driven  me  to  the  very  edge  o'  the  world. 
And  almost  put  a  price  upon  my  bead? 

SiGIPRBD. 

Remember  how  he  spar'd  the  rebel  lords. 

LuDOLPH. 

Yes,  yes,  1  know  he  hath  a  noble  nature 
That  cannot  trample  on  the  &dlen-     But  his 
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And  ta'en  his  f&vour. 

LUDOLPH. 

Ha !  till  now  I  thought 
My  friend  had  held  poor  Ludolph's  honour  dear. 
What !  would  you  have  me  sue  before  his  throne 
And  kiss  the  courtier's  missal,  its  silk  steps? 
Or  hug  the  golden  housings  of  his  steed, 
Amid  a  camp,  whose  steeled  swarms  I  dar'd 
But  yesterday?     And,  at  the  trumpet  sound, 
How  like  some  unknown  mercenary's  flag. 
And  lick  the  soiled  grass?     No,  no,  my  friend, 
I  would  not,  I,  be  pardon'd  in  the  heap. 
And  bless  indemnity  with  all  that  scum,  — 
Those  men  I  mean,  who  on  my  shoulders  propped 
Their  weak  rebellion,  winning  me  with  lies, 
And  pitying  forsooth  my  many  wrongs ; 
Poor  self-deceived  wretches,  who  must  think 
Kach  one  himself  a  king  in  embryo. 
Because  some  dozen  vassals  cry'd  —  my  lord ! 
Cowards,  who  never  knew  their  little  hearts. 
Till  flurried  danger  held  the  mirror  up, 
And  then  they  own*d  themselves  without  a  blush. 
Curling,  like  spaniels,  round  my  father's  feet. 
Such  things  deserted  me  and  are  forgiven, 
While  I,  least  guilty,  am  an  outcast  still. 
And  will  be,  for  1  love  such  fair  disgrace. 

SiGIFRED. 

I  know  the  clear  truth ;  so  would  Otho  spp- 
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Endanger  not  yourself  so  uselessly. 
1  will  encounter  his  thwart  spleen  myself, 
To-day,  at  the  Duke  Conrad's,  where  he  keeps 
His  crowded  state  after  the  victory. 
There  will  I  be,  a  most  unwelcome  guest, 
And  parley  with  him,  as  a  son  should  do. 
Who  doubly  loathes  a  father's  tyranny; 
Tell  him  how  feeble  is  that  tyranny ; 
h^ow  the  relationship  of  father  and  son 
Is  no  more  valid  than  a  silken  leash 
Where  lions  lug  adverse,  if  love  grow  not 
From  Interchanged  love  through  many  yeara. 
Aye.  and  those  lurreted  Franconlan  walls. 
Like  to  a  jealous  casket,  hold  my  pearl  — 
My  fair  Auianthe  !     Yes,  1  will  be  there. 

SlGIFRED. 
Be  not  so  rash ;  w^t  till  his  wrath  shall  pass. 
Until  his  royal  spirit  softly  ebbs 
Self-influenced;  then,  in  his  morning  dreams 
He  will  forgive  thee,  and  awake  in  grief 
To  have  not  thy  good  morrow. 

LUDOLPH. 

Yes,  to-day 
I  must  be  there,  while  her  young  pulses  beat 
Among  the  new-plum'd  minions  of  the  war. 
Have  you  seen  her  of  late?     No?     Auranthe, 
Franconia's  fair  sister,  'tis  1  mean. 
She  should  be  paler  for  my  troublous  days— 
And  there  it  is  —  my  father's  iron  lips 
Have  sworn  divorcement  'twixt  me  and  my  right. 

SiGifRED  {atiiie). 
Auianthe  !  I  had  hop'd  this  whim  had  pass'd. 

LUDOLPH. 

And,  Sigifred,  with  all  his  love  of  justice. 
When  will  he  take  that  grandchild  in  his  amu. 
That,  by  my  love  I  swear,  shall  soon  be  his? 
This  reconcilement  is  impossible. 
For  see  —  but  who  are  these? 
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They  are  messengers 
From  our  great  emperor;  lo  you,  I  doubt  not. 
For  couriers  are  abroad  to  seek  you  out. 

Enter  THEODORE  and  GONFR£D. 


Seeing  so  many  vigilaut  eyes  explore 
The  province  to  invite  your  highness  back 
To  your  high  dignities,  ve  are  too  happy. 


We  have  no  eloquence  to  colour  justly 
The  emperor's  anxious  wishes. 

LUDOLPH. 


Go.     I  follow  you. 
[£ir««y  Theodore  and  Gonprec>. 
play  the  prude :  it  is  but  venturing  —  no 

Vhy  should  he  be  so  earnest?     Come,  my  friend. 


Why  should  he  be  so  eami 
Let  us  to  Friedburg  castle. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I.  —  An  Ante-chamber  in  the  CastU. 

Enter  Ludolph  unii  Sicifred. 

U-DOLVH. 

No  more  advices,  no  more  caulioning; 
I  leave  it  alt  to  fete  —  to  any  thing! 
I  cannot  square  my  conduct  to  time,  placCi 
me  'tis  all  a  mist ! 
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LUDOLPH. 

It  seems  I  im  to  wait 

Here  in  the  ante-room  ;  — thai  may  be  a  trifle. 
Vou  sec  now  huw  1  dance  attendance  here, 
W'itlioul  that  tyrant  temper,  you  so  blame, 
Sna|>|)in}{  the  rcJD.      Vou  have  medicin'd  me 
With  Kood  advices;  and  I  here  remain. 
In  this  mi>st  honourable  ante-room. 
Your  patient  scholar. 

SiCIFRED. 

Do  not  wrong  me.  Prince. 
By  Heavens.  Td  rather  kiss  Duke  Conrad's  slipper. 
When  in  the  morning  he  doth  j-awn  with  pride. 
Than  see  you  humbled  but  a  half-degree ! 
Truth  is,  the  Emperor  would  fein  dismiss 
The  nobles  ere  he  sees  you. 

Enter  GotifRE.'D,  from  the  CouncU'room. 

LUDOLPH. 

Well,  sir  t  wUt? 

CONPRED, 

Great  honour  to  the  Prince !  The  Emperor, 
Hearing  thai  his  brave  son  had  re-appeared. 
Instant  dismissed  the  Council  from  his  sight. 
As  Jove  fans  off  the  clouds.     Even  now  they  pass. 


Enter  the  NobUi  from  the  Council-room.  Tiey  crosi 
ins  ''"'^^  respect  to  LuDOLPH,  He  frowning  on  I 
follows.     Exeunt  NobUs. 

LUDOLPH. 

Not  the  discoloured  poisons  of  a  fen. 

Which  he  wlio  breathes  feels  warning  of  bis  death. 

Could  taste  so  nauseous  to  the  bodily  sense. 

As  these  prodigious  sycophants  disgust 

The  soul's  fine  palate. 
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Conrad. 
Princely  Ludolph,  hail  I 

Welcome,  thou  younger  sceptre  10  the  re;dm ! 

Strength  to  thy  virgin  croivnet's  golden  buds. 

That  they,  against  the  winter  of  thy  sire, 

May  burst,  and  swell,  and  flourish  round  ihy  browB, 

Maturing  to  a  weighty  diadem  \ 

Yet  be  thai  hour  far  off;  and  may  he  live. 

Who  waits  for  thee,  as  the  chapp'd  earth  for  rain. 

Set  my  life's  star  !     I  have  lived  long  enough, 

Since  under  my  glad  roof,  propitiously. 

Father  and  son  each  other  re-possess. 

Ludolph. 
Fine  wording,  Duke  !  but  words  could  never  yet 

Forestall  the  fates;  have  you  not  learnt  that  yet? 
Let  me  look  well :  your  features  are  the  same ; 
Your  gait  the  same ;  your  hair  of  the  same  shade ; 
As  one  1  knew  some  passed  weeks  ago, 
Who  sung  far  different  notes  into  mine  ears. 
1  have  mine  own  particular  comments  on  't ; 
Vou  have  your  own,  perhaps. 

Conrad. 

My  gracious  Prince, 
All  men  may  err.      In  truth  I  was  deceived 
In  your  great  father's  nature,  as  you  were. 
Had  1  known  that  of  him  1  have  since  known. 
And  what  you  soon  will  learn,  1  would  have  turn'd 
My  sword  to  my  own  throat,  rather  than  held 
Its  threatening  edge  against  a  good  King's  quiet: 
Or  with  one  word  fever'd  you,  gentle  Prince, 
Who  seem'd  to  me.  as  rugged  times  then  went. 
Indeed  too  much  oppress'd.      May  I  be  bold 
To  tell  the  Emperor  you  will  haste  to  him? 

Ludolph. 
Your  Dukedom's  privilege  will  grant  so  much. 

He's  very  close  to  Otho,  a  tight  leech '. 

Your  band  —  I  go.     Ha !  here  the  thunder  cornea 
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Sullen  agaiast  the  wind  !     If  in  two  angry 
My  safety  lies,  then  Sigifred,  I'm  safe. 

Ettter  Otho  and  Cosrad. 
Otho, 
Will  you  make  Titan  play  the  lackey-page 
To  challtring  pigmies?    1  would  hai-e  you  know 
That  such  neglect  of  our  high  Majesty 
Annuls  all  feel  of  kindred.     What  is  son,  — 
Or  friend,  — or  brother,  —  or  all  ties  of  blood,  — 
When  the  whole  kingdom,  centred  in  ourself, 
Is  rudely  slighted?    Who  am  I  to  wait? 
By  Peter's  chair !  I  have  upon  my  tongue 
A  word  to  fright  the  proudest  spirit  here ! — 
Death  !  —  and  slow  tortures  to  the  hardy  fool. 
Who  dares  take  such  large  charter  from  our  smiles ! 
Conrad,  we  would  be  private.     Sigifred ! 
Off!     And  none  pass  this  way  on  pain  of  death ! 

[Exeun/  Conkad  a/i 

LuDOLPH. 

This  was  but  half  expected,  my  good  dre. 

Yet  I  am  grieved  at  it,  to  the  full  height. 

As  though  my  hopes  of  fovour  had  been  whole. 

Otho. 
How  you  indulge  yourself!    What  can  you  hope  for? 

LuDOLPH. 

Nothing,  my  liege  ;  I  have  to  hope  for  nothing. 
I  come  to  greet  you  as  a  loving  son. 
And  then  depart,  if  I  may  be  so  free. 
Seeing  that  blood  of  yours  in  my  warm  veins 
Has  not  yet  mitigated  into  milk. 

Otho. 
What  would  you,  «r? 


A  lenient  banishment  { 
So  please  you  let  me  tmmolested  pass 


ocrv  a  witn  harsh  food,  with  scam  for  StmctajMliiBi 

LUDOLPH. 

Indeed ! 

Otho. 

And  chains  too  heavy  for  your  life : 
I'll  choose  a  gaoler,  whose  swart  monstrous  hce 
Shall  be  a  hell  to  look  upon,  and  she  — 

LUDOLPH. 

Hal 

Otho. 
Shall  be  your  fair  Auranthe. 

LUDOLPH. 

Amaze!  Amaze! 

Otho. 
To-day  you  marry  her. 

LUDOLPH. 

This  is  a  sharp  jest  I 

Otho. 
No.     None  at  all.     When  have  I  said  a  lie? 
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LUDOLPH. 


LUDOLPH. 

I  dare  not.     Twould  pollute  so  good  a  father  I 
O  heavy  crime !  that  your  sod^s  blinded  eyes 
Could  Dot  see  all  his  parent's  love  aright. 
As  now  1  see  it.     Be  not  kind  to  me  — 
Punish  roe  not  with  fovour. 


Are  you  sure, 
Ludolph,  you  have  do  saving  plea  in  store? 


Otho. 
Then  you  astonish  ne. 

Ludolph. 
No,  I  have  no  plea.     Disobedience, 
Rebellion,  obstinacy,  blasphemy. 
Are  all  my  counsellors.     If  they  can  make 
My  crooked  deeds  show  good  and  plausible. 
Then  grant  me  loving  pardon,  but  not  else. 
Good  Gods !  not  else,  in  any  way,  my  liege  I 

Otho. 
You  are  a  most  petplexing,  noble  hoy, 

Ludolph. 
You  not  less  a  perplexing  noble  father. 


Farewell !   and  by  these  teais  believe. 
And  still  remember,  1  repent  in  pain 
All  my  misdeeds  1 


LUDOLPH. 

No,  my  good  lord,  I  cannot  say  I  did. 

Otho. 

Make  not  your  father  blind  before  his  time ; 

Nor  let  these  arms  paternal  hunger  more 

For  an  embrace,  to  dull  the  appetite 

Of  my  great  love  for  thee,  my  supreme  child  f 

Come  close,  and  let  me  breathe  into  thine  ear. 

I  knew  you  through  disguise.     You  are  the  Arab 

You  can't  deny  it. 

LUDOLPH. 

Happiest  of  days ! 

Otho. 
We'll  make  it  so. 

LUDOLPH. 

'Stead  of  one  fetted  calf 
Ten  hecatombs  shall  bellow  out  their  last. 
Smote  'twixt  the  horns  by  the  death-stunning  maa 
Of  Mars,  and  all  the  soldiery  shall  feast 
Nobly  as  Nimrod's  masons,  when  the  towers 
Of  Nineveh  new  kiss'd  the  parted  clouds ! 

Otho. 
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In  tender  victoiy,  but  for  myself 

1  still  must  mourn.     The  &ir  Auranthe  mioel 

Too  great  a  boon  !     I  prythee  let  me  ask 

What  more  than  I  know  of  could  so  have  changed 

Your  purpose  touching  her? 

Otho. 

At  a  word,  this; 
In  no  deed  did  you  give  me  more  offence 
Than  your  rejection  of  EnninU. 
To  my  appalhng.  I  saw  loo  good  proof 
Of  your  keen-ey'd  suspicion,  —  she  b  naught  t 

LUIXILFH. 


Otho. 
Aye,  spite  of  her  swee 
O,  that  my  brother's  daughter  should  so  U\ 
Her  lame  has  pass'd  into  the  grosset  lips 
Of  soldiers  in  their  cups. 

LUDOLPH. 

Tis  very  sad. 


No  more  of  her.     Auranthe  — Ludolph,  cornel 
This  marriage  be  the  bond  of  endless  peace ! 


Scene  II.  —  TTu  Eniraiue  ^Gersa's  Tent  in  tht  Hungarian  Camp. 

Enter  Eruinia. 

Erminia. 


^here !  where !  where  shall  I  find  a  messenger? 
A  trusty  soul?     A  good  man  in  the  camp? 
Shall  I  go  myself  ?     Monstrous  wiclcedncM  1 
O  cursed  Coniad !  devilish  Auranthe! 


...^     ^jy.,  ..«/«v  uui  Kiog,  —  Dut  still  your  abi 
Young  Gersa,  from  a  short  captivity 
flas  just  return^.     He  bids  me  say,  bright  dame* 
That  even  the  homage  of  his  ranged  chie6 
Cures  not  his  keen  impatience  to  behold 
Such  beauty  once  again.     What  ails  you,  lady? 

Erminia. 
Say,  is  not  that  a  German,  yonder?    There! 

Captain. 

Mcthinks  by  his  stout  bearing  he  should  be  — 
Yes  —  it  is  Albert ;  a  brave  German  knight* 
And  much  in  the  emperor's  favour. 

Erminia. 

I  would  fidn 
Knquire  of  friends  and  kinsfolk ;  how  they  fored 
In  these  rough  times.     Brave  soldier,  as  you  pass 
To  royal  Gersa  with  my  humble  thanks. 
Will  you  send  yonder  knight  to  me? 

Captain. 

I  will. 

Erminia. 

Yes,  he  was  ever  known  to  be  a  man 
Frank,  open,  generous ;  Albert  I  may  trust. 
()  proof!  proof!  proof!    Albert's  an  honest  man; 
Not  Ethelbert  the  monk,  if  he  were  here, 

Would  I  hold  morA  fntcf"'^ — **--- 
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In  this  beleaguer'd  camp?     Or  are  you  here 

Of  your  own  will?      You  pleas'd  to  send  for  me. 

By  Venus,  'lis  a  pity  I  knew  not 

Your  plight  before,  and,  by  her  Son,  I  swear 

To  do  you  every  service  you  can  ask. 

UHuU  would  the  Purest—? 

Eruihia. 
Albert,  wiH  you  swear? 


Albert,  you  have  fame  to  lose. 
If  men,  in  court  and  camp,  lie  not  outright. 
You  should  be,  from  a  thousand,  chosen  forth 
To  do  an  honest  deed.    Shall  1  confide  —  ? 

AI.BERT. 

Aye,  anything  to  me,  6ur  creature.     Do  j 
Dictate  my  task.     Sweet  woman,  — 


Trace  with  that. 
You  understand  me  not ;  and,  in  your  speech, 
I  see  how  far  the  slander  is  abroad. 
Without  proof  could  you  think  me  innocent? 

Albert. 
Lady,  I  should  lejt^ce  to  know  you  so. 

Eruinia. 
If  you  have  any  pity  for  a  maid, 
Sneering  a  daily  death  from  evil  tongues ; 
Any  compassion  for  that  Emperor's  niece. 
Who.  for  your  bright  sword  and  clear  honesty, 
Lifted  you  from  the  crowd  of  common  men 
Into  the  lap  of  honour ;  —  save  me,  knight  I 

Albert. 
How?     Make  it  dear;  if  It  be  possible, 
I,  by  the  banner  of  Saint  Maurice,  swear 
To  right  you. 
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Posuble!  —  Easy.  O  my  heart  I 
Thb  letter's  not  so  soil'd  but  you  may  read  it ;  — 
Pos^ble  !     There  —  that  letter !     Read  —  read  it. 

\Giv§s  Um  a  iMer. 
Albert  (rea^ng). 
"To  the  Dulce  Conrad.  —  Forget  the  threat  yon  55 

made  at  parting,  and  I  will  forget  to  send  the  Em- 
peror letters  and  papers  of  your's  I  have  become 
possessed  of.  His  life  b  no  trifle  to  me ;  his  death 
you  shall  find  none  to  yourself."  {Speaks  to  kim- 
tel/:)  Tis  mc  —  my  life  that's  pleaded  for!    (^Reads.)  60 

"He,  for  his  own  sake,  will  be  dumb  as  the  grave. 
Erminia  has  my  shame  fix'd  upon  her,  sure  as  a  wen. 
We  are  safe.  Auraktrs." 

A  she-devil  1     A  dragon  !     I  her  imp  I 

Fire  of  Hell !     Auranlhe  —  lewd  demon  I  65 

Where  got  you  this  ?     Where  ?    When  ? 


I  found  it  in  the  lent,  among  some  spoils 
Which,  being  noble,  fell  to  Gcrsa's  lot. 
Jome  in,  and  see. 

Albbrt. 
Villainy !     Villainy ! 
Conrad's  sword,  his  corslet,  and  his  helm. 
And  his  letter.     Caitiff,  he  shall  feel — 


Erminia. 
I  see  you  are  thunderstruck.     Haste,  haste  away  I 

Albert. 
O  1  am  tortured  by  this  villainy. 

Erminia. 
You  needs  must  be.     Carry  it  swift  to  Othoj 
Tell  him,  moreover,  1  am  prisoner 
Here  in  this  camp,  where  all  the  sisterhood, 
Forc'd  from  their  quiet  cells,  are  parceil'd  out 
For  slaves  among  these  Huns.     Away !     Awayl 


[Th^  go  in  and  return. 


_  J 
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Swift  be  jrour  steed  \    Wilhia  this  hoar 
The  Emperor  will  see  it. 

Albert. 
Ere  J  sleep : 


[//«r 


Gersa  (without). 
Brave  captaios  \  thanks.     Enough 

Enter  GeSiSA. 

Erhinia. 
Hail,  royal  Hun  1 


What  means  this,  feir  one?     Why  in  such  alarm? 
Who  was  it  hurried  by  me  so  distract? 
It  seem'd  you  were  in  deep  discourse  tc^ther; 
Your  doctrine  has  not  been  so  harsh  to  him 
As  to  my  poor  deserts.     Come,  come,  be  phdn. 
1  am  no  jealous  fool  to  kill  you  both. 
Or,  for  such  trifles,  rob  th'  adorned  worid 
Of  such  a  beauteous  vestal. 


1  grieve,  my  Lord, 
To  hear  you  condescend  to  ribald-phrase. 


o  much  I     Hearicea,  my  lady  pure  I 


Silence .'  and  hear  Che  magic  of  a  name  — 
Erminia !     1  am  she,  —  the  Emperor's  niece ! 
Piais'd  be  the  Heavens,  I  now  dare  own  myself  I 


Gersa. 

And  you  dare  own  your  mi 
For  loveliness  you  may  —  and  for  the  rest 
My  vein  is  not  censorious. 

Erminia. 

Alas !  poor  me ! 
Tis  false  indeed. 

Gersa. 

Indeed  you  are  too  hxt: 
The  swan,  soft  leaning  on  her  fledgy  breast. 
When  to  the  stream  she  launches,  looks  not  bade 
With  such  a  tender  grace ;  nor  are  her  wings 
So  white  as  your  soul  is,  if  that  but  be 
Twin  picture  to  your  face.     Erminia ! 
To-day,  for  the  first  day,  I  am  a  king. 
Yet  would  I  give  my  unworn  crown  away 
To  know  you  spotless. 

Erminia. 

Trust  me  one  day  more, 
Generously,  without  more  certain  guarantee. 
Than  this  poor  face  you  deign  to  praise  so  much; 
After  that,  say  and  do  whatever  you  please. 
If  I  have  any  knowledge  of  you,  sir, 
I  think,  nay  I  am  sure,  you  will  grieve  much 
To  hear  ray  story.     O  be  gentle  to  me. 
For  I  am  sick  and  faint  with  manv  wronor«. 
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Enter  Ethelbbrt. 
Erminia. 
Gentle  Prince,  'lis  false  indeed. 
Good  morrow,  holy  father  !     I  have  had 
Your  prayers,  though  I  loolc'd  for  you  in  vain.  I3a 


Blessings  upon  you,  daughter  \     Sure  you  look 

Too  cheerful  for  these  foul  pernicious  days. 

Young  man,  you  heard  this.virgin  say  'twas  false,— 

Tis  false,  1  say.     What !  can  you  not  employ 

Your  temper  elsewhere,  'mong  those  burly  tents. 

But  vou  must  taunt  this  dove,  for  she  hath  lost 

The  Eagle  Otho  to  beat  otf  assault? 

Fie !  fie  \     But  I  will  be  her  guard  myself; 

r  the  Emperor's  name.     1  here  demand 

Herself,  and  all  ber  sisterhood.     She  blsel 

Gersa. 
Peace  !  peace,  old  man !     I  cannot  think  she  is, 

EtH  ELBERT. 

Whom  1  have  known  from  her  first  infancy, 
Baptiii'd  her  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
Watch'd  her,  as  anxious  hust>andmen  the  grain, 
From  (he  tirst  shoot  till  the  unripe  mid-May, 
Then  to  the  tender  ear  of  her  June  days,         . 
Which,  lifting  sweet  abroad  its  timid  green. 
Is  blighted  by  the  touch  of  calumny ; 
You  cannot  credit  such  a  monstrous  tale. 

Gersa. 
I  cannot.  Take  her.  Fair  Erminia, 
1  follow  you  to  Friedburg,  —  is't  not  so? 


Aye<  so  we  purpose. 


Daughter,  do  you  so? 
How's  thb?    1  marvel!     Yet  you  look  not  mod. 
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.  Erhinia. 
I  have  good  oews  to  tell  you,  Ethelbert. 

Gersa. 
Ho!  ho,  there  I    Guards! 
Your  blessing,  father !     Sweel  Enninia, 
Believe  me,  1  am  well  nigh  sure  — 

Erminia. 

Farewell  I 
Short  time  will  show. 

Yes,  father  Elhelbert, 
I  have  news  precious  as  we  pass  along. 

Ethelbert. 
Dear  daughter,  you  shall  guide  me. 


lo  no  111.  ijo 

Gersa. 
Command  an  escort  to  the  Friedburg  lines. 

\Exmttt  Chufs. 
Pray  let  me  lead.     Fair  lady,  forget  not 
Gersa,  how  he  believ'd  you  innocent. 
i  follow  you  to  Friedburg  with  all  speed.  XExttint- 


ACT   III. 
Scene  I.  —  Tht  Coim/rv. 

Enter  ALBERT. 
Aldert. 
0  that  the  earth  were  empty,  as  when  Caia 
Had  no  peqjiexity  to  hide  his  head  ! 
Or  thai  the  sword  of  some  brave  enemy 
Had  put  a  sudden  slop  to  my  hot  breath. 
And  hurl'd  me  down  Ihe  illimitable  gulph 
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Of  times  past,  unremembcr'd !     Better  so 

Than  thus  faal-limed  in  a  cursed  snare, 

The  while  limbs  of  a  wanton.     This  the  end 

Of  an  aspiring  life  !     My  boyhood  past 

In  feud  with  wolves  and  bears,  when  no  eye  saw  lo 

The  solitary  war&re,  fought  for  love 

Of  honour  'mid  the  growling  wilderness. 

My  sturdier  youth,  maturing  lo  the  sword. 

Won  by  the  syren -trumpets,  and  the  ring 

Of  shields  upon  the  pavement,  when  bright-mail'd  15 

Henry  the  Fowler  pass'd  the  streets  of  Prague. 

Was  *t  to  this  end  I  louted  and  became 

The  menial  of  Mars,  and  held  a  spear 

Svtay'd  by  command,  as  com  is  by  the  wind? 

U  it' for  this,  I  now  am  lifted  up  30 

By  Europe's  throned  Emperor,  to  see 

My  honour  be  my  executioner,  — 

My  love  of  fame,  my  prided  honesty 

Put  (o  the  torture  for  confessional? 

Then  the  damn'd  crime  of  blurting  to  the  woHd  25 

A  woman's  secret  I  —  Though  a  fiend  she  be, 

Too  tender  of  my  ignominious  life  ; 

But  then  to  wrong  the  generous  Emperor 

In  such  a  searching  point,  were  to  give  up 

.My  soul  for  foot-ball  at  Hell's  holiday!  30 

I  must  confess,  —  and  cut  my  throat,  — to-day? 

To-morrow?    Ho  !  some  wine  \ 

Enter  Sigipred. 

SlGIFRED. 

A  fine  humour — 
Albert. 
Who  goes  there?    Count  Sigifred?     Ha  1  Ha  t 

S  TGI  f  RED. 

What,  man,  do  you  mistake  the  hollow  sky 

For  a  throng'd  tavern,  —  and  these  stubbed  trees  35 

For  old  serge  hangings,  — me,  your  humble  friend. 

For  a  poor  waiter?     Why,  man,  how  you  stare ! 

What  gipsies  have  you  been  carousing  with? 

No,  no  more  wine;  methinks  you've  had  enough. 


Some  tavern  brawl? 


Albert. 


Twas  with  some  people  out  of  common  reach ; 
Revenge  is  difficult. 

SiGIFRED. 

I  am  your  friend ; 
Wc  meet  again  to-day,  and  can  confer 
Upon  it.     For  the  present  Tm  in  haste. 

Albert. 

Whither? 

SiGIFRED. 

To  fetch  King  Gersa  to  the  feast. 
The  Emperor  on  this  marriage  is  so  hot. 
Pray  Heaven  it  end  not  in  aix)plexy ! 
riie  very  porters,  as  I  pass'd  the  doors. 
Heard  his  loud  laugh,  and  answered  in  fiill  choir. 
I  marvel,  Albert,  you  delay  so  long 
I'rom  these  bright  revelries;  go,. show  yourself, 
Vou  may  be  made  a  duke. 

Albert. 

Aye,  ver}'  like : 
l^ray,  what  day  has  his  Highness  fix'd  upon? 


r» 
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Albert. 
Married  to-day  I    Tixlaj' !     You  did  oot  say  so? 


Albert. 
O  \  MoDstrous  I 

SiGtPRED. 

What  is  this? 

Albert. 
Nothiog,  Sififred.     Farewell  t 
Well  meet  upon  our  subject.     Farewell,  count! 

SlGIPRED. 

Is  this  clear-beaded  Albert?     He  braio-tura'd ! 
Tis  as  portentous  as  a  meteor. 


Scene  II An  Apartment  in  Ike  CaslU. 

Enter,  oi  from  the  Afarriage,  Otho,  Liiix>lpr,  Auranthe,  Comrad, 
Nobles,  KniglUs,  Ladies,  d'c.     Musk. 

Otho. 
Now,  Ludolph !     Now,  Aurantbe  t     Daughter  £drl 
What  can  I  find  to  grace  jtxir  nuptial  day 
More  than  my  love,  and  these  wide  realms  in  fee? 

Ludolph. 
I  have  too  much. 

(64)  In  former edilions  7<>  is  tbe  Gnt  word  in  ibii  line.  I  hare  Tentured  to 
subsliluie  li.  u  making  setae  of  the  qneition,  bccaoie  I  kaow  bow  like  tbe  (wo 
words  often  are  in  Keats'*  wiitbig. 
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AURANTHE. 

And  I,  my  li^e,  by  £tr. 

LUDOLFH. 

Aunuthe!    1  have!    O,  my  bride,  my  love! 
Not  all  the  gaze  upoD  us  can  restrain 
My  eyes,  too  long  poor  exiles  from  thy  fecc. 
From  adoration,  and  my  foolish  tongue 
From  uttering  soft  responses  to  the  love 
I  see  in  thy  mute  beauty  beaming  forth ! 
Fair  creature,  bless  me  with  a  single  word  I 
Allmme! 

AURANTHE. 

Spare,  spare  me,  my  Lord ;  I  swoon  d 

LUDOLFH. 

I  should  die, 

First  Lady, 
Hovr  deep  she  ha: 


[^Tiey  talk  apart. 
9  bewitch'd  him ! 


First  Knight. 
Ask  you  for  her  recipe  for  love  philtres. 

Second  Lady. 
They  hold  the  Emperor  in  admiration. 

Otho. 
If  ever  king  was  happy,  that  am  I ! 
What  are  the  cities  'yond  the  Alps  to  me, 
The  provinces  about  the  Danube's  moulh, 
The  promise  of  fair  sail  beyond  the  Rhone ; 
Or  routing  out  of  Hyperborean  hordes. 
To  these  fair  children,  stars  of  a  new  age? 
Unless  perchance  1  might  rejoice  to  win 
Thb  little  ball  of  earih,  and  chuck  it  them 
To  play  with ! 

AURANTHE. 

Nay,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  know. 
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LUDOLFH. 

Let  me  not  Ornish. 

Otho  (Jo  Conrad). 

Good  Franconia, 
You  heard  what  oath  I  sware,  as  the  sun  rose. 
That  unless  Heaven  would  send  me  back  my  son. 
My  Aral),  —  no  soft  music  should  enrich 
The  cool  wine,  kiss'd  off  with  a  soldier's  smack; 
Now  all  my  empire,  barter'd  for  one  feast. 
Seems  poverty. 

Conrad. 
Upon  the  neighbour- plain 
The  heralds  have  prepar'd  a  royal  Ibts ; 
Your  knights,  found  war-proof  in  the  bloody  field. 
Speed  to  the  game. 

Otho. 

Well,  Ludolph,  what  say  you? 

LuDOLPH. 

My  lord  I 

Otho. 
A  tourney? 

Conrad. 
Or,  if  t  please  you  beat— 


I  want  no  more  I 

First  Lady. 
He  soars  t 

Second  Lady. 

Past  all  reason. 

Ludolph. 
Though  heaven's  choir 

Should  in  a  vast  circumference  descend 
And  sing  for  my  delight,  I'd  stop  my  ears  I 
Though  bright  ApoUo's  car  stood  burning  here, 


.«.  .M  «vAx.<uu-wuveii  loves 

And  old  romaooes ;  but  111  break  the  ipelL 
Ludolph  I 

Conrad. 
Hell  be  calm,  anon. 

Ludolph. 

You  caUM? 
Yes,  yes,  yes,  I  ofTend.     You  must  forgive  me; 
Not  being  quite  recover'd  horn  the  stun 
Of  your  large  bounties.     A  tourney,  is  it  not? 

Conrad. 

The  trumpets  reach  us. 

Ethelbert  (withauf). 

On  your  peril,  sirs. 
Detain  us ! 

FIRST  Voice  (wUhouf). 

Let  not  the  abbot  pass. 

Second  Voice  {witkaui). 

No, 

On  your  lives ! 

First  Voice  (wiiJumf). 
Hdy  Cither,  you  must  not. 


Let  him  c< 
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Ethelbert  (wahout). 
Ethelbert ! 

Otho. 


[Enter  Ethexsert  Uo^h^  m  Erhinia. 
Thou  Mreed  abbot  why 
Hast  brought  pollution  to  our  holy  rites? 
Hast  thou  no  fear  of  hangman,  or  the  &^0t? 

LUDOLPH. 

What  portent  —  what  strange  prodigy  is  this?  60 

Conrad. 

Ethelbert. 
You,  Dulie? 


Albert  has  surely  &il'd  me ! 
Loolc  at  the  Emperor's  brow  upon  me  beat ! 

Ethelbert. 
A  sad  delay ! 

Conrad. 
Away,  thou  guilty  thing  I 

Ethelbert. 
You  again,  Duke?    Justice,  most  noble  Otho ! 
You  —  go  to  your  sister  there  and  plot  again, 
A  quick  plot,  swift  as  thought  10  save  your  heads; 
For  lo !  the  toils  are  spread  around  your  den. 
The  world  is  all  agape  to  see  dragg'd  forth 
Two  ugly  monsters. 

LutMLFH. 


What  means  he,  my  lord? 


The  Princess  fidnts  t 


Alas! 

Your  wife? 


LUDOLPH. 

Stab  him !    O,  sweetest  wii 
[Attendants  hea» 

Erminia. 
Ethelbert. 

LUDOLPH. 

Aye,  Satan !  does  that  yeik  ye? 


Ethelbert. 
Wife !  so  soon ! 

LUDOLPH. 

Aye,  wife  !  Oh,  impudenoe ! 
Thou  bitter  mischief!     Venomous  bad  priest  I 
How  dar^st  thou  lift  those  beetle  brows  at  me? 
Me  —  the  prince  Ludolph,  in  this  presence  hercp 
Upon  my  marriage-day,  and  scandalize 
My  joys  with  such  opprobrious  surprise  ? 
Wife !     Why  dost  linger  on  that  syllable. 
As  if  it  were  some  demon's  name  pronounced 
To  summon  harmful  lightning,  and  make  yawn 
The  sleepy  thunder  ?     Hast  no  sense  of  fear? 
No  ounce  of  man  in  thy  mortality? 
Tremble !  for,  at  my  nod,  the  sharpen*d  axe 
Will  make  thy  bold  tongue  quiver  to  the  roots. 
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LUDOLPH. 

Thou  shalt  hav  1 1  90 

Thine  arms  from  forth  a  pulpit  of  hot  fire 
Shall  sprawl  distracted?     O  that  that  duU  cowl 
Were  some  most  seositive  portion  of  thy  life. 
That  I  might  give  it  to  my  hounds  to  tear! 

Thy  girdle  some  fine  zeaJous-palned  nerve  95 

To  girth  my  saddle !     And  those  devil's  beads 
Each  one  a  life,  that  I  might,  every  day. 
Crush  one  with  Vulcan's  hammer  1 

Otho. 

Peace,  my  son ; 
You  far  outstrip  my  spleen  in  this  al&lr. 

Let  us  be  calm,  and  hear  the  abbot's  plea  100 

For  this  intrusion. 

LUDOLPH. 

I  am  silent,  sire. 

Otho, 
Conrad,  see  all  depart  not  wanted  here. 

[Exeunt  Kni^s,  Ladits,  &v. 
Ludolph,  be  calm.     Eihelbert,  peace  awhile. 
This  mystery  demands  an  audience 
or  a  just  judge,  and  that  will  Otho  be.  105 

LUDOL-PH. 

Why  has  he  time  to  breathe  another  word? 


Ludolph,  old  Ethelbert,  be 
To  beard  us  for  no  cause ;  1 
To  cry  himself  up  an 
Without  credentUls. 


Ludolph. 
Ill  chain  up  myself. 


Old  abbot,  stand  here  forth.     Lady  ErminJa, 
Sit.     And  now,  abboti  what  have  you  to  say? 


Is  her  life  nothing  ?    Her  £ur  honour  nothing? 
Her  tears  from  matins  until  even-song 
Nothing?     Her  burst  heart  nothing?    Emperor! 
Is  this  your  gentle  niece  —  the  simplest  flower 
Of  the  world's  herbal  —  this  fair  lilly  blanch'd 
Still  with  the  dews  of  piety,  this  meek  lady 
Here  sitting  like  an  angel  newly-shent, 
\Vho  veils  its  snowy  wings  and  grows  all  pale,  — - 
Is  she  nothing? 

Otho. 
What  more  to  the  purpose,  abbot  i 

LUDOLPH. 

Whither  is  he  winding? 

Conrad. 
No  clue  yet  I 

£tH  ELBERT. 

You  have  heard,  my  Liege,  and  so,  no  doubt,  all  he: 

Foul,  poisonous,  malignant  whisperings; 

Nay  oiK*n  speech,  rude  mockery  grown  common, 

Against  the  spotless  nature  and  clear  fame 

Of  the  princess  Erminia,  your  niece. 

I  have  intruded  here  thus  suddenly. 

Because  I  hold  those  base  weeds,  with  tight  hand* 

Which  now  disfigure  her  fair  growing  stem, 

Waiting  but  for  your  sign  to  pull  them  up 

By  the  dark  roots,  and  leave  her  palpable. 

To  all  men's  sight,  a  lady  innocent. 
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Who.  by  close  stratagems,  did  save  herself. 
Chiefly  by  shifting  (o  this  lady's  room 
A  rope-ladder  for  false  witness. 

LuDOLFU. 

Most  atrocious  I 

Otho, 
Ethelbert,  proceed. 

ETH  ELBERT. 

With  sad  lips  I  shaU: 
For,  in  the  healing  of  one  wound,  I  fear 
To  make  a  greater.     His  young  highness  here 
To-day  was  married. 

LUDOLPK. 

Good. 

Ethelbert. 

Would  it  were  good  I 
Yet  why  do  I  delay  to  spread  abroad 
The  names  of  those  two  vipers,  from  whose  jaw 
A  deadly  breath  went  forth  to  taint  and  blast 
This  guileless  lady? 

Otho. 
Abbot,  speak  their  names 

Ethelbert. 
A  minute  first.     It  cannot  be  —  but  may 
1  ask,  great  judge,  if  you  to-day  have  put 
A  letter  by  unTMdf 

Otho. 
Does  H  end  in  this? 

Conrad. 
Out  with  their  names ! 

Ethelbert. 
Bold  sinner,  say  yoa  so? 

LUDOLPH. 

Out,  hideous  monk  I 


X  lie  uiiiic  oi  passing  an  attaint  upon 
The  slanderers  of  this  viigin. 

LUDOLPH. 

Speak  aloud  t 

Ethelbert. 
Auranthe,  and  her  brother  there. 

Conrad. 

Amaze  I 

LUDOLPH. 

Throw  them  from  the  windows ! 

Otho. 

Do  what  you  will ! 

LUDOLPH. 

What  shall  I  do  with  them? 
Something  of  quick  dispatch,  for  should  she  hear, 
My  soft  Auranthe,  her  sweet  mercy  would 
Prevail  against  my  fiiry.     Damned  priest ! 
What  swift  death  wilt  thou  die  ?     As  to  the  lady 
I  touch  her  not. 

Ethelbert. 

Illustrious  Otho,  stay ! 
An  ample  store  of  misery  thou  hast, 
Choak  not  the  granary  of  thv  nnhl#»  m%nA 
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A  young  man's  heart,  by  Heaven^s  blessing,  is  l8o 

A  wide  world,  where  a  thousand  new-bom  hopes 

Empurple  fresh  the  melancholy  blood : 

Itut  an  old  man's  is  narrow,  tenantless 

Of  hopes,  and  stufT'd  with  many  memories. 

Which,  being  pleasant,  ease  the  heavy  pulse  —  185 

Painful,  clog  up  and  stagnate.      Weigh  tbb  matter 

Even  as  a  miser  balances  his  coin  ; 

And,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  give  command 

That  your  knight  Albert  be  brought  here  before  you. 

He  will  expound  this  riddle  j  he  will  show  190 

A  noon-day  proof  of  bad  Auranthe's  guilt. 

Otho, 
Let  Albert  straight  be  summon'd.  [Exit  oite  of  the  NobUt. 


Impos^ble  1 
I  cannot  doubt  —  1  will  not  —  no — to  doubt 
Is  to  be  ashes!  —  wither'd  up  to  death! 


My  gentle  Ludolph,  harbour  not  a  fear; 
You  do  yourself  much  wrong. 

LUDOLPR. 

O,  wretched  doll! 
Now,  when  my  foot  is  almost  on  thy  neck. 
Will  thou  infuriate  me?     Proof!     Thou  fool ! 
Why  wilt  thou  teaze  impossibility. 
With  such  a  thick-skull'd  persevering  suitf 
Fanatic  obstinacy  !     Prodigy ! 
Monster  of  folly !     Ghost  of  a  tum'd  brain  ! 
You  puzile  me,  —  you  haunt  me,  —  when  I  dream 
Of  you  my  brain  wQl  split !     Bold  sorcerer ! 
Juggler  !     May  I  come  near  you?     On  my  soul 
1  know  not  whether  to  pity,  curse,  or  laugh. 

Enter  Albert,  and  the  Noblematt. 
Here,  Albert,  this  old  phantom  wants  a  proof! 
Give  him  his  proof!     A  camel's  load  of  proo&  I 


.  ••«%•)    «/UA 


ucw-spousca  daughter? 


Albert. 

You  chill  me  with  astonishment.     How^  this? 
My  Liege,  what  proof  should  I  have  Against  a  fame 
Impossible  of  slur? 

Erminia. 

O  wickedness  t 

Ethelbert, 
Deluded  monarch,  His  a  cruel  lie. 

Otho. 

Peace,  rebel-priest  I 

Conrad. 
Insult  beyond  credence  t 

Erminia. 
Almost  a  dream ! 

LUDOLPH. 

We  have  awaked  from 
A  foolish  dream  that  from  my  brow  hath  wrung 
A  wrathful  dew.     O  folly !  why  did  I 
So  act  thj  lion  with  this  silly  gnat? 
Let  them  depart.     Lady  Erminia  ! 
I  ever  griev'd  for  you,  as  who  did  not? 
Hut  now  you  have,  with  such  a  brazen  front. 
So  most  maliciouslv.  so  marnv  *.-♦.-;..— 
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More  than  against  a  nightmare,  which  a  man 

Forgels  in  the  new  dawn.  \ExU  Ludolpr 

Otho. 
Still  in  extremes  !     No,  they  must  Dot  be  loose.  335 


Otmo. 
Fear'st  thou  not  my  fiiry,  monk? 
Conrad,  be  they  in  your  safe  custody 
Till  we  determine  some  fit  punishment. 

It  is  so  mad  a  deed,  I  must  reflect  340 

And  question  ihem  in  private ;  for  perhaps. 
By  patient  scrutiny,  we  may  dbcover 
WhethLT  they  merit  death,  or  should  be  placed 
In  care  of  the  physicians. 

[£ir»«/  Otho  and  NobUs,  K\xe».i  foUcwing. 

Conrad. 
My  guatds,  ho ! 

Ehminia. 
Albert,  wilt  thou  follow  there?  345 

Wilt  thou  creep  daslardly  behind  his  back. 
And  shrink  away  from  a  weak  woman's  eye? 
Turn,  thou  court-Janus  !  thou  forget'st  thyself; 
Here  is  the  duke,  waiting  with  open  arms,  [Enter  Guards. 

To  thank  thee  ;  here  congratulate  each  other;  350 

Wring  hands ;   embrace  ;  and  swear  how  lucky  'twas 
That  1,  by  liappy  chance,  hit  the  right  man 
Of  all  the  world  to  trust  in. 

Albert. 
Trust !  to  me  I 


Conrad  (aside). 
He  is  the  sole  one  in  this  mystery. 


Manacle  them  both  I 

Ethelbert. 

I  know  it  —  it  must  be  —  I  see  it  all ! 
Albert,  thou  art  the  minion ! 

Erminia. 

Ah  !  too  plain  — 

Conrad. 

Silence !    Gag  up  their  mouths !     I  cannot  bear 
More  of  this  brawling.     That  the  Emperor 
Had  plac'd  you  in  some  other  custody  ! 
Bring  them  away.  [^ExeufU 

Albert. 

Though  my  name  perish  from  the  book  of  honour, 
Almost  before  the  recent  ink  is  dry, 
And  be  no  more  remembered  after  death. 
Than  any  drummer's  in  the  muster-roll ; 
Yet  shall  1  season  high  my  sudden  fall 
With  triumph  o'er  that  evil-witted  duke ! 
Me  shall  feel  what  it  is  to  have  the  hand 
Of  a  man  drowning,  on  his  hateful  throat. 

En/er  Gersa  and  Sigifred. 

Gersa. 
What  discord  is  at  ferment  in  this  hoii«»? 
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Gersa. 
Young  Ludolph,  like  a  fiery  arrow,  shot 
By  us. 

SlGIFRED. 

The  Emperor,  with  crosa'd  arms,  in  thought. 

Cebsa. 
In  one  room  music,  in  another  sadness, 
Perplexity  every  where ! 

Albert. 

A  trifle  more ! 

Follow;  your  presences  will  much  avail  380 

To  tune  our  jarred  spirits.     I'll  explain.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  I.  —  Auranthe's  Apartmtnt. 

AURANTHE  and  CONRAD  ducovertd. 

Conrad. 
Well,  well,  I  know  what  ugly  jeopardy 
We  are  caged  in  ;  you  need  not  pester  that 
Into  my  ears.     Prythee,  let  me  be  spared 
A  foolish  tongue,  that  I  may  bethink  me 
Of  remedies  with  some  deliberation. 
You  cannot  doubt  but  His  in  Albert's  power 
To  crush  or  save  us  ? 

AURAMTHE. 

No,  1  cannot  doubt. 
He  has,  assure  yourself,  by  some  strange  means. 
My  secret ;  which  I  ever  hid  from  him. 
Knowing  his  mawkbh  honesty. 

Conrad. 

Cuned^TCl 


>w^ft^« 


Conrad. 

\n\i  would  not  hear  my  counsel,  when  his  life 
MiLiht  have  been  trodden  out,  all  sure  and  hushed; 
N"\v  the  dull  animal  forsooth  must  be 
Intreated,  mana<;cd  I     When  can  you  contrive 
The  inter\'iew  he  demands? 

AURANTHE. 

As  speedily 
It  must  l)e  done  as  mv  brib'd  woman  can 
I  n^ccn  conduct  him  to  me;  but  I  fear 
I  will  be  impossible,  while  the  broad  day 
<  ..incs  through  the  panes  with  persecuting  glare. 
M.  thinks,  if't  now  were  night  I  could  intrigue 
\\  :th  darkness,  bring  the  stars  to  second  me. 
And  settle  all  this  trouble. 

Conrad. 

Nonsense !    Child  I 
Str  him  immediately;  whv  not  now? 

AURANTIIE. 

I  )n  you  forget  that  even  the  senseless  door-posts 
.\r*  on  the  watch  and  gape  through  all  the  house? 
1  l.'W  many  whisperers  there  are  a)x>ut, 
liiingrv  for  evidence  to  ruin  me; 
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Well,  suppose  thb  Albert  hen; 
What  is  your  power  with  bimP 

AURANTHB. 

He  should  be 
My  echo,  my  taught  parrot !  but  I  fear 
He  will  be  cur  enough  to  bark  at  nie ; 
Ha\e  his  own  say ;  read  me  some  silly  creed 
'Bout  shame  and  pity. 

Conrad. 
What  will  you  do  then? 

AURANTHE. 

What  1  shall  do,  I  know  not :  what  I  would 
Cannot  be  done ;  for  see,  this  chamber-floor 
Will  not  yield  to  the  pick -axe  and  the  spade,— 
Here  is  no  quiet  depth  of  hollow  ground. 

Conrad. 
Sister,  you  have  grown  3en«ble  and  wise. 
Seconding,  ere  I  speak  it,  what  is  now, 
1  hope,  resolved  between  us. 

AlTRAMTHE. 

Say,  what  istP 

Conrad. 
You  need  not  be  his  sexton  too :  a  man 
May  carry  that  with  him  shall  make  him  die 
Elsewhere,  —  give  that  to  him ;  [vetend  the  while 
You  will  to-morrow  succumb  to  his  wishes. 
Be  what  they  may,  and  send  him  from  the  Castle 
On  some  fool's  errand ;  let  his  latest  groan 
Frighten  the  wolves  I 

AURANTHE. 

Alatl  he  must  not  die  1  • 


1  no'  1  alone  were  taken  in  these  toils, 
And  you  could  free  me ;  but  remember,  ^, 
You  live  alone  in  my  security : 
So  keep  your  wits  at  work,  for  your  own  sake* 
Not  mine,  and  be  more  mannerly. 

Conrad. 

Thou  wasp! 
If  my  domains  were  emptied  of  these  folk. 
And  I  had  thee  to  starve — 

AURANTHE. 

O,  marvellous  I 
But  Conrad,  now  be  gone;  the  Host  is  looked  for; 
Cringe  to  the  Emperor,  entertain  the  Lords, 
And,  do  ye  mind,  above  all  things,  proclaim 
My  sickness,  with  a  brother's  sadden'd  eye. 
Condoling  with  Prince  Ludolph.     In  fit  time 
Return  to  me. 

Conrad. 

I  leave  you  to  your  thoughts. 

AURANTHE  (sola). 

Down,  down,  proud  temper !  down,  Auranthe^s  prid 
Why  do  I  anger  him  when  I  should  kneel  ? 
Conrad  !  Albert!  help!  help  !     What  can  I  do? 
O  wretched  woman !  lost,  wrecked,  swallowed  up, 
Accursed,  blasted  !     O,  thou  golden  Crown, 
Orbing  along  the  serene  firmamonf 
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Thee  to  melt  in  the  visionary  air,  85 

Ere,  by  one  grasp,  this  common  hand  is  made 
Imperii?     I  do  not  know  the  time 
When  I  have  wept  for  sorrow ;  but  methinks 
1  could  now  ail  upon  the  ground,  and  shed 

Tears,  tears  of  misery.     O,  the  heavy  day!  90 

How  shali  I  bear  my  life  till  Albert  comes? 
Ludolph  !  Erminia  !  Proofs!  O  heavy  day! 
Bring  me  some  mourning  weeds,  that  I  may  tire 
Myself,  as  tils  one  wailing  her  own  death ; 

Cut  off  these  curls,  and  brand  this  lilly  hand,  95 

And  throw  these  jewels  from  my  loathing  sight,  • — 
Fetch  me  a  missal,  and  a  string  of  beads,  — 
A  cup  of  bitter'd  water,  and  a  crust,  — 
I  will  confess,  O  holy  Abbot !  —  How ! 

What  is  this?     Auranlhe!  thou  fool,  dolt,  100 

Whimpering  idiot !  up !  up !  and  quell ! 
I  am  safe !  Coward !  why  am  I  in  fear? 
Albeit !  he  cannot  sticlcie.  chew  the  cud 
In  such  a  tine  extreme,  — impossible  ! 

Who  knocks?  105 

\poes  to  the  Door,  listens,  and  opens  it. 

Enter  Albert. 
Albert,  I  have  been  wailing  for  you  here 
With  such  an  aching  heart,  sucli  swooning  throbs 
On  my  poor  brain,  such  cruel  —  cruel  sorrow. 
That  I  should  cl^m  your  pily  !     Art  not  well? 

Albert. 
Yes,  lady,  well. 

AURANTHE. 

You  look  not  so,  aias !  1 10 

But  pale,  as  if  you  brought  some  heavy  neifs. 

Albert. 
You  know  full  well  what  makes  me  look  so  pale. 

AuRANTHE. 

No!     Do  I?     Surely  I  am  still  10  learn 

Some  horror;  all  1  know,  this  present,  is 

I  am  near  htistled  to  a  dangerous  gulph,  1 1 5 
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Wbidi  vou  car.  sit*  =ie  5-ii=^  — anc 

Sc'  2-J5t:r^  in  -,hr  'lan-.  thai  u>crJc  aol  make 

Tfaet  palt^  m  J  .iibcn. 

Albett. 

AiTJUrTHE. 
Whv  shodd  :-.,  lorer 

Ai-u^T. 
Vo^  sh^-iuld  not  >sk  me  that, 
Bui  make  vimr  cvn  bean  mcmhor.  and  sare 
i\t  the  gKXi  paS^i  of  icEin^.     Vc>a  tEUSi  kaow- 

AlRAXTHE- 

Some-.hioe  ha$  i-ei:  ycc.  Alben.      There  are  times 

Alfukt. 

Do  no;  c'^eat  roarecll 
Willi  hope  :ha:  piiss  of  wirfd?,  o:  -■■-■;■''""  action. 
Or  ;cari^.  or  ravings,  or  sei:'thre^:t:,'d  deaUi. 

AlSANTHE. 

Yoi:  ir.a'Ke  me  tremble; 
Not  so  icwch  al  yo-jr  ihrcats,  as  at  \-o'-u-  voice, 
L'ctua'd.  and  harfb.  aac  barren  ofaZ  love. 


I  though:  I  did.     .\las  I  1  am  iiect;v' 

Aliikkt. 
No.  you  are  no;  deceiv "d.  You  nv>k 
A  man  detesting  all  inhuman  crime ; 
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And  therefore  kept  from  me  your  demon's  plot 

Against  Erminia.     Silent?     Be  so  still; 

For  ever !     Speak  no  more ;  but  hear  my  words, 

Thy  fate.      Your  safety  I  have  bought  to-day 

By  blazoning  a  lie,  which  in  the  dawn 

I'll  expiate  with  truth.  . 

AtJRAKTHE. 

0  cruel  traitor  I 

Albert. 
For  I  would  not  set  eyes  upon  thy  shame ; 
I  would  not  see  thee  dragg'd  to  death  by  the  hair, 
Penanc'd,  and  taunted  on  a  scaffolding ! 
To-night,  upon  the  skirts  of  the  blind  wood 
That  blackens  northward  of  these  horrid  towers, 
I  wait  for  you  with  horses.     Choose  your  fate. 
Farewell. 

AURA.VTHE. 

Albert,  you  jest ;  I'm  sure  you  must, 
You.  an  ambitious  Soldier  \     I,  a  Queen, 
One  who  could  say,  —  Here,  nJe  these  Provinces  I 
Take  tribute  from  those  cities  for  thyself! 
Empty  these  armouries,  these  treasuries. 
Muster  thy  warlike  thousands  at  a  nod  \ 
Co!  conquer  Italy ! 


AURANTHE. 

Out,  villain!  dastard! 

Albert. 
Look  there  to  the  door  I 
Who  is  it? 

AtniANTHE. 

Conrad,  traitor! 

Albert. 
Let  him  in. 
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Conrad. 

AuraDthe? 

Albert. 
Talk  not  with  eyes,  but  speak  your  curses  out 
Ag^nst  me,  who  would  sooner  crush  and  grind 
A  brac«  of  toads,  than  league  with  them  t'  oppress 
An  ionocent  lady,  gull  an  Emperor, 
More  generous  to  me  tluui  autumn  sun 
To  ripening  harvests. 

AURANTHE. 

No  more  insult,  sir  t 

Albert. 
Aye,  clutch  your  scabbard  ;  but,  for  prudence  sake, 
I>aw  Dot  the  sword ;  'twould  make  an  uproar,  Duke, 
You  would  not  hear  the  end  of.      At  nightfall 
Your  lady  sister,  if  I  guess  aright, 
Will  leave  this  busy  castle.     You  had  best 
Take  larewell  too  of  worldly  vanities. 

Conrad. 


To-morrow,  when  the  Emperor  sends 
For  loving  Conrad,  see  you  fawn  on  him.  17c 

Good  even! 

AURANTKE. 

You'll  be  seen ! 

Albert. 

See  (he  coast  clear  thea. 

AWRANTKE  {at  he  goes)  ^ 

Remorseless  Albert !    Cruel,  cruel  wtetch ! 

^ht  las  kirn  out 
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Conrad. 
So,  we  must  lick  the  dust? 

AURANTHE. 

I  follow  him. 

Conrad. 
How?     Where?    The  plan  of  j-our  escape? 


Conrad. 
Good,  good !  he  dies.     You  go,  say  you? 


Be  speedy,  darkness !    1^  that  conies. 
Fiends  keep  you  company !  [Exit. 

AUKANTKE. 

Aud  you  !     And  you  I 
And  all  men !     Vanish ! 

\Retirts  to  an  inner  Apartment. 


Scene  II.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  LuDOLPH  and  Page. 
Page. 
Still  very  sick  my  Lord ;  but  now  [  went 
Knowing  my  duty  to  so  good  a  Prince ; 

id  of  the  fragments  of  iJie  manuscript  mentioned  ft!  pagp  ^a  tieglns 
'Scenell.Acl  "■      '  ■  ... 

be  specified ;  1 


ic  opening  of  Scene  IE,  Act  ]\'.    1  have  adopted  many  mi 
.■_,.___  J  _.. , :<;.j.  X....  I lote  M  starting  that  I 


n  previous  ediliou. 


Hreak  through  her  weeping  servants,  till  thoa  oom^ 
lO'cn  to  her  chamber  door,  and  there  fair  Boy, 
If  with  thy  mother^s  milk  thou  hast  suckM  in 
Any  diviner  eloquence ;  woo  her  ears 
With  plaints  for  me  more  tender  than  the  voice 
Of  dying  Echo,  echoed. 

Page. 

Kindest  master  I 
To  know  thee  sad  thus,  will  unloose  my  tongue 
In  mournful  syllables.     Let  but  my  words  reach 
11  cr  ears  and  she  shall  take  them  coupled  with 
Moans  from  my  heart  and  sighs  not  counterfeit. 
May  I  speed  better  I 

LUDOLPH. 

Auranthe !     My  Life ! 
Lon^  have  I  lovM  thee,  yet  till  now  not  lov'd : 
Remembering,  as  I  do,  hard-hearted  times 
When  I  had  heard  even  of  thy  death  perhaps, 
And  th()u;(htles.s,  sutTered  to  pass  alone 
Into  Klysium  I  now  I  follow  thee 
A  shadow  o*-  a  substance,  wliereso'er 
'rht)u  leadest  me,  —  wliether  thy  white  feet  press. 


(7)  (Janccllcd  rcadinj;. /»r  wc  in  place  oi prythee, 

(14)  Cuici*ll«rtl  rfading, 

C)f  (lying  echo,  echoed  at  her  death.. 

(15)  ('ancelled  reading,  To  see  thee  sad  touchrs^, 
(24-5 J  Cmcelled  reading, 
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With  pleasant  weight,  the  amorous-aching  earth. 

Or  thro'  ihe  air  thou  pioneerest  me, 

A  sludi: !     Vet  sadly  1  predestinate ! 

O  unbenigntsl  Love,  why  wUt  (hou  let 

D^irkness  sleal  out  upon  the  sleepy  world 

Si)  wearily ;  as  if  night's  chariot  wheels 

Were  clt^'d  in  some  thick  cloud.     O,  changeful  Love, 

Let  not  I11.T  steeds  with  drowsy-footed  pace 

Pass  the  hi^h  stars,  before  sweet  embassage 

Conies  from  the  pillow'd  beauty  of  that  feir 

Comjiletion  of  all  delicate  nature's  wit. 

Pout  her  faint  lips  anew  with  rubious  health 

And  with  thine  infant  fingers  lilt  the  fringe 

Of  her  sick  eyelids :  that  those  eyes  may  glow 

With  wooing  light  upon  me.  ere  the  Mom 

Peers  with  disrelibh,  grey,  barren,  and  cold. 

Enter  GiiRSA  and  Courtiers. 


Gersa. 
Do  me  the  courtesy 


Gentlemen  to  pass  o 


Courtier. 
We  are  )-our  servants. 


\_Exeuttt  Courtiers. 


(30)  Rejetlcd  reading,  unfropUioHS  love. 

(3i(  The  word  lif<i-.ify  stands  cancelled  here  for  vxarify. 

134-7)  I'his  passage  oHginally  stood  thiu: 

Let  her  no(  lake  her  droniy-cyed  walch 
Among  the  slars,  before  sweet  emtia&sage 
Comes  from  lliu  pillou'd  beauly  of  ihai  fair 
Complclion  ot  all  fairness  and  all  form. 


out  Ihe  Aagmeais 
place  of  Girsa. 


Soever  I  shall  be  honoured. 

Gersa. 
I  not  less. 

LUIX)LPH. 

What  may  it  be  ?    No  trifle  can  take  place 
Of  such  deliberate  prologue,  serious  ^haviour. 
But  be  it  what  it  may  I  cannot  £cul 
To  listen  with  no  common  interest  — 
For  though  so  new  your  presence  is  to  me, 
I  have  a  sold?er^s  friendship  for  your  fame  ^ 
Please  you  explain. 

Gersa. 

As  thus  —  for,  pardon  me, 
I  cannot  in  plain  terms  grossly  assault 
A  noble  nature ;  and  would  faintly  sketch 
What  your  quick  apprehension  will  fill  up 
So  finely  I  esteem  you. 

LUDOLPH. 

I  attend  — 

Gersa. 

Your  generous  Father,  most  illustrious  Otho, 
Sits  in  the  Banquet  room  among  his  Chiefs—- 
His  wine  is  bitter,  for  you  are  not  there 
His  eyes  are  fix*d  still  on  the  open  doors, 
And  ev2r)'  passer  in  he  frowns  upon 
Seeing  no  Ludoloh  comes. 
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Lldolph. 
I  do  neglect  — 
Gebsa. 
ir  absence,  nuy  1  guess  the  cause? 


Slay  ihere  !  no  — guess?  more  princely  you  must  be 
Than  to  make  guesses  at  me.     Tis  enough, 

Andl 
As  gricv'd  lo  force  it  on  you  so  abrupt; 
^'ei  one  day  you  must  know  a  grief  whose  sting 
Will  sharpen  more  the  longer  'tis  conceal'd. 

LUDOLPH, 
Say  il  at  once,  sir,  dead,  dead,  is  she  dead? 

Mine  is  a  cruel  task  :  she  is  not  dead  — 
And  would  for  your  sake  she  were  innocent  — 

LL'DOLpm. 
Thou  liest !  thou  amazest  me  beyond 
All  scope  of  thought ;  coavulsest  my  heart's  blood 
To  deadly  churning  —  Gersa  you  are  young 
As  1  am ;   let  me  <)bserTe  you  fiicc  to  fece ; 
Not  grey-brow'd  like  the  poisonous  Ethelbert, 
No  rheumed  eyes,  no  furroning  of  age, 
Xo  wrinkles  where  all  vices  nestle  in 
Like  crannied  vermin —  no,  but  fresh  and  young 

( 73l  Tht  H  urd  balk  is  h«e  rejwied  for  ilimg. 


But  fiiudlr  il  Mands  ai  in  Itw  lexi  witbout  ujp  naoe  «(  Mnffmri 


My  wrath  against  thee  for  the  orbed  world. 

LUDOLPH. 

Your  wrath  weak  boy  ?     Tremble  at  mine  unless 
Retraction  follow  close  upon  the  heels 
Of  that  late  stounding  insult :  why  has  my  sword 
Not  done  already  a  sheer  judgment  on  thee  ? 
Despair,  or  eat  thy  words.     Why,  thou  wast  nigh 
Whimpering  away  my  reason :  hark  ye.  Sir, 
It  is  no  secret ;  —  that  Erminia 
Erminia  Sir,  was  hidden  in  your  tent ; 
O  bless'd  asylum  !  comfortable  home ! 
Begone,  I  pity  thee,  thou  art  a  Gull !  — 
Erminia's  last  new  puppet  — 

Gersa. 

Furious  fire 
Thou  mak'st  me  boil  as  hot  as  thou  canst  fiame ! 
And  in  thy  teeth  I  give  thee  back  the  lie ! 
Thou  liest !     Thou,  Auranthe's  fool,  A  wittol  — 


LUDOLPH. 

Look  I  look  at  this  bright  sword 

There  is  no  part  of  it  to  the  very  hilt 

Hut  shall  indulge  itself  about  thine  heart  — 

Draw  —  but  remember  thou  must  cower  thy  plumes. 

As  yesterday  the  Arab  made  thee  stoop  — 
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Gersa. 


Patience  I  not  here,  I  would  not  spill  thy  blood 
Here  underneath  this  roof  where  Otho  breathes. 
Thy  father  —  almost  mine  — 

LuDOLPH, 

O  faltering  Coward  — 

Re-enler  Page. 
Stav.  stay,  here  is  one  I  have  half  a  word  with  — 
We'll— What  ails  thee  child? 


Page. 

My  lord. 

LUDOLPH. 

Good  fellow  1 

fled! 

Page. 

LUDOLPH.      ■ 

They- 

who? 

Page. 

When  anxiously 
I  hasten'd  back,  your  grieving  messenger, 
I  found  the  stairs  all  dark,  the  lamps  extinct. 
And  not  a  foot  or  whisper  to  be  h^rd. 
I  thought  her  dead,  and  on  the  lowest  step 
Sat  listening;   when  presently  came  by 
Two  muffled  up,  — one  sighing  heavily. 
The  other  cursing  low,  whose  voice  I  knew 
For  the  duke  Conrad's.     Close  I  follow'd  them 
Thro'  the  dark  ways  they  chose  to  the  open  ^; 
And,  as.l  follow'd,  heard  my  lady  speak. 

LUDOLPH. 

Thy  life  answers  the  truth ! 


Whal  muldil  saji  f  in  place  of  Good  /ilbriBl    The 
iripl  endi  wilh  line  117. 


Gersa. 
Be  calm  in  ddSi 

LUDOLPH. 

I  am. 

Gersa. 

And  Albert  too  has  disappear^ ; 
Ere  I  met  you,  I  sought  him  everywhere  f 
You  would  not  hearken. 

LUDOLPH. 

Which  way  went  they^  be 
Gersa. 


Ill  hunt  with  you. 


LUDOLPH. 


No,  no,  no.    My  senses  are 
Still  whole.    I  have  survive.    My  arm  is  strong— 
My  appetite  sharp  —  for  revenge!    Til  no  sluuier 
In  my  feast ;  my  injury  is  all  my  own, 
And  so  is  my  revenge,  my  lawful  chattels! 
Terrier,  ferret  them  out!    Bum  —  bum  the  witch! 
Trace  me  their  footsteps!    Away! 
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Scene  I.  —  ./ part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  CoNRAD  and  Auranthe. 

AURANTHE, 

Go  no  further ;  nol  a  step  more ;  thou  art 
A  master-plague  in  the  midst  of  miseries. 
Go  —  1  fear  ihee.     I  tremble  every  limb, 
Who  never  shook  before.     There's  moody  death 
In  ihj-  resolved  looks  —  Yes,  I  could  kneel 
To  pray  thee  fer  away.     Conrad,  go,  go  — 
There  !  yonder  underneath  the  boughs  1  see 
Our  horses ! 

Conrad, 
Aye,  and  the  man. 

Auranthe. 

Yes,  he  is  there. 
Go,  go  —  no  blood,  no  blood,  go  gentle  Conrad  I 

Conrad. 
Farewell ! 

AtTRAin'HE. 

Farewell,  for  this  Heaven  pardon  yot). 


\Ejdt  Auranthe. 


The  third  fragmenl  of  Ihe  manuscript  bq[ins  with  (he  opening  of  (he  fifth  act ; 
and  the  greater  pan  oF  Ihe  act  is  preserved.  This  is  »  kr  fortunate,  in  Ihal  Brown 
attributes  (his  act  to  the  unprompted  ima^lnaiion  of  Keats.     He  seems  to  have 


taken  great  pains  with  (his  part  of  it 
dgooddo: 


re  been  wholly  re-wriiien  before  the  version  given  among 

here ;  but  I  have  accommodated  some  rninor  details  (o  the  manuKiipt. 
(1-3)  There  is  a  cancelled  reading  here  — 

A  plague-spot  in  the  midst  of  miseries. 
(S)  The  manuscript  reads  Aft  and  a  Man. 

( 10-13)  The  word  tieii  is  cancelled  after  Fattmtll,  and  Conrad's  Gnat  ipc 
begins  thos  in  the  manuscript  — 

If  he  escape  me  ma;  I  die  |  ^^  |  death 
Of  nr' '—- ■  -— ' 
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Conrad. 
If  he  survive  one  hour,  then  may  I  die 
In  unimagined  tortures  —  or  breathe  through 
A  long  life  in  the  foulest  sink  of  the  world  ! 
He  dies —  'tis  well  she  do  not  advertise 
The  caititfof  the  cold  steel  at  his  back. 

Enler  Ludolpk  and  Page. 

LUDOLPH. 

Miss'd  the  way,  boy,  say  not  that  on  your  peril  1 

Page, 
Indeed,  indeed  1  cannot  trace  them  further. 

LUDOLPH. 

Must  I  stop  here?     Here  solitary  die? 


<i8-33)  This  pa. 

isage  as  prinleci  dnes  i 

lol  sta 

nd  in 

the  fragmfni 

tof 

manuscript 

Bl  all :  bu 

;5poiidinE  drjfl  of  Ihis 

hat  is 

ing 

il  out  after  v.inous  ni 

lefi 

™s  probably  »riae 

■n  upon  the  b.ick  of  so 

me  lea 

fof  lb 

e  manuscript 

now  fbrtb- 

Here  is  11 

LudolBh. 

Wh.il  hci 

relhcrcsnIitarvmusM 

[die 

Wilhoui 

revenge,  hero  s'tifled  in 

the  shade 

Of  these. 

dull  BouBhs  ?    ftha«' 

bluer 

biiier . 

snd- 

A  biurr  (lentil  1  a.  suffocating  dei 

aihl 

A  gnawji 

ig,  Eilenl  dv.-ully  quiet  death  I 

Musi  she 

escipeme?    Om  I  n 

01  clui. 

:hhor 

last? 

She's  goT 

le,  a«ay,  away,  away  - 

-andn 

Eaclimo 

nienl  brings  its  poison 

—  1  ro 

ust  die 

War  I  V\'ar!  War  I  where  is  lliat  illuslrious  noise 

T»  Sh'.';';r»'!,'i.".™.a  i  ■>'  ■■n™™!  bre»a 

I  o  smother  up  this  sound  j  " 

This  denlh  song  of  the  trees.    Blow  TramceWrs ! 

1        O  curs'dAiiranthe! 

Albert  I  \ 

I  uf]  Glorious  illuminate  clamour  y< 


My  good  Prince  with  me 
snc  its  worsl  —  [AUftANTHB  tkrith. 

MyLord— anoiie 

Yes  a  glorious  j  ^[^^^j^^  }  yet  _  ^^^^ 

rhtiii/rn  I.-  aitlhir  fati  of  Ikt  umrJ. 
Albert  iBOunJiJ  anil  LuiiOLPU. 
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Stifled  beneath  the  thick  oppressive  shade 

Of  these  dull  boughs,  —  this  oven  of  dark  thickets,  —  20 

Silent,  —  without  revenge?  —  pshaw  !  —  bitter  end,  — 

A  bitler  death,  —  a  suffocating  death,  — 

A  gnawing  —  silent  —  deadly,  quiet  death ! 

Escap'd?  —  fled?  —  vanish''d?   melted  into  air? 

She 's  gone !     I  cannot  dutch  her !  no  revenge  1  35 

A  muffled  death,  ensnar'd  in  horrid  silence ! 

Suck'd  to  my  grave  amid  a  dreamy  calm  ! 

O,  where  is  that  illustrious  noise  of  war, 

To  smother  up  this  sound  of  labouring  breath. 

This  rustle  of  the  trees  ! 

[AtniANTHE  tkritkt  at  a  distance. 


This  way  —  hark  I 


Page. 

My  Lord,  a  noise  I 


Yes,  yes !     A  hope  !     A  n 
A  glorious  clamour!     How  1  live  again! 


^11.—  Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Albert  (wounded). 
Albert. 


Enter  LuDOLTH. 

LUDOLFH. 

Thrice  villainous,  stay  there  I 
Tell  me  where  that  detested  woman  is 
Or  this  b  through  thee ! 


AIl>ert! 

LUDOLPH. 

Ha !    There  !  there  !  —  He  is  the  paramour 

There  —  hug  him  —  dying  !     O,  thou  innocence. 
Shrine  him  and  comfort  him  at  his  last  gasp. 
Kiss  down  his  eyelids  I     Was  he  not  thy  love? 
Wilt  thou  forsake  him  at  his  latest  hour? 
Keep  fearful  and  aloof  from  his  last  gaze. 
His  most  uneasy  moments,  when  cold  death 
Stands  with  the  door  ajar  to  let  him  in? 

Albert. 

( )  that  that  door  with  hollow  slam  would  close 
rpon  me  sudden,  for  I  cannot  meet, 
I  n  all  the  unknown  chambers  of  the  dead. 
Such  horrors 

LUDOLPH. 

Auranthe !  what  Ciin  he  mean? 
What  horrors?     Is  it  not  a  joyous  time? 
Am  I  not  married  to  a  paragon 
'  ♦  Of  personal  beauty  and  untainted  soul  ? " 
A  blushing  fair-ey'd  Purity  I     A  Sylph, 
Whose  snowy  timid  hand  has  never  sin'd 
lieyond  a  flower  pluck'd,  white  as  itself? 
Albert  you  do  insult  mv  Bride  —  vour  Mistress  — 
To  talk  of  horrors  on  our  wedding-night. 


(7)  'VYn:  stage  diroclion  Enter  Auranthe  is  struck  out  in  the  man 
of  .  \uraHthe  rushes  in  ;  and  the  next  speech  of  Ludolph  is  not  in  tl 


'I .  r 
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Albert. 
Alas  !  poor  Prince,  I  would  you  knew  my  heart. 
'Tis  not  so  guilty  — 

LUDOLPH. 

Hear  you  he  pleads  not  guilty  — 
You  are  not?  or  if  so  what  nutters  it? 
You  have  escap'd  me,  —  free  as  the  dusk  air  — 
Hid  in  the  forest  —  safe  from  my  revenge; 
1  cannot  catch  you  —  You  should  laugh  al  me. 
Poor  cheated  Ludolph,  —  make  the  forest  hiss 
With  jeers  at.mc  —  You  tremble;   faint  al  once. 
You  will  come  to  again.     O  Cockatrice, 
I  have  you.     Whither  wander  those  fair  eyes 
To  entice  the  Devil  to  your  help  that  he 
hfay  change  you  to  a  Spider,  so  to  crawl  ' 

Into  some  cranny  to  escape  my  wrath? 

Alberi. 
Sometimes  the  counsel  of  a  dying  man 
Dolh  operate  quietly  when  his  breath  is  gone  — 
Disjoin  those  hands  —  part  —  part,  do  not  destroy 
Each  other  —  forget  her  —  our  miseries 
Are  equal  shar'd,  and  mercy  is  — 

Ludolph. 

A  boon 
When  one  can  compass  it.     Auranlhe,  try 
Your  oratory —  your  breath  b  not  so  hitch'd  — 
Aye,  stare  for  help  — 

[Albert  ^ortwj  a 
There  goes  a  spotted  soul 
Howling  in  vain  along  the  hollow  night  — 
Hear  him  —  he  calls  you  —  Sweet  Auranthe  come! 

(45)  The  word  almost  standi  before  tgnal  in  Ihe  manuscripl,  somcwl: 
ddnmenl  of  the  metre. 

(47)  There  is  a  cancelled  reading  here,  liarl  for  hiUH'i.     In  foimet  ed 
next  stage  direction  is  simply  Aiiertdits. 

(49)  In  Ihe  manuscripi,  aiout  stands  cancelled  in  lavour  of  along.    " 
diretlion  wiih  wliich  the  next  scene  opens  is  — 

Scene  and  — A  court  yard  before  one  of  ihe  castle  doors. 


Is  lor  Thtoderi.  perhaps  through  an  oversight  of  Keats's. 
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LUDOLPH. 
No,  What,  upon  our  Marriage-night  [ 
The  earth  would  shudder  at  so  foul  a  deed — 
A  £ur  Bride,  a  sweet  Bride,  ui  innocent  Bride  I 
No,  we  must  revel  it,  as  'tis  in  use 
In  times  of  delicate  brilliant  ceremooy: 
Come,  let  me  lead  you  to  our  halls  again  — 
Nay,  linger  not  —  make  no  resistance  sweet  — 
Will  you —  Ah  wretch,  thou  canst  not,  for  I  have 
The  strength  of  twenty  lions  'gainst  a  lamb  — 
Now  one  adieu  for  Albert  —  come  away.  — 


Scene  III.  —  An  inner  Court  of  the  Castle. 
Enter  Sigifred,  Gonfred,  and  Theodore  meeting. 
Theodore. 
Was  ever  such  a  night? 

Sigifred. 
What  horrors  more? 
Things  unbelicv'd  one  hour,  so  strange  ihey  are. 


The  next  hour  stamps  with  credit. 


Of  Ludolph  «ith  the  Princess. 


Sigifred. 

And  the 


;,  TAiKgt  Kit/tlievtdfir 
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Prince  Gersa's  freeing  Abbot  Ethdbert, 
And  the  sweet  lady  fair  Erminia, 

From  prison. 


Where  are  they  now?  hast  yet  heard? 


With  the  sad  Emperor  they  are  closeted ; 
1  saw  the  three  pass  slowly  up  the  stairs 
The  lady  weeping,  the  old  Abbot  cowl'd. 


Theodore. 
I  ache  to  think  on't. 

GONFRED. 

'Tis  with  &te. 

Theodore. 
One  while  these  proud  towers  are  hushed  as  death. 

GONPRED. 

The  next  our  poor  Prince  fills  the  arched  rooms 
With  ghastly  ravings. 

SiGIPRED. 

I  do  fear  his  brain. 

GONPRED. 

1  will  see  more.     Bear  you  so  stout  a  heart? 


\jExiunt  into  the  Castle. 


.  i<k«v.  jc  iiu  cuiiiiun  lor  me,  ye  Fhysichms 
Of  the  weak  Body  and  Soul? 

Ethelbert. 

Tis  not  the  Medicine 
ICilher  of  heaven  or  earth  can  cure  unless 
Fit  lime  be  chosen  to  administer  — 

Otho. 

A  kind  forbearance,  holy  Abbot  —  come 

I'lrminia,  here  sit  by  me,  gentle  Girl ; 

( iive  me  thy  hand  —  hast  thou  forgiven  me? 

Erminia. 
Would  I  were  with  the  saints  to  pray  for  you ! 

Otho. 
Why  will  ye  keep  me  from  my  darling  child? 

Physician. 
I'Orgive  me,  but  he  must  not  see  thy  face  — 

Otho. 

Is  then  a  father's  countenance  a  (*orgon? 

II:ith  it  not  comfort  in  it?     Would  it  not 

Console  my  ptK)r  Hoy,  cheer  him,  heal  his  spirits? 

Let  me  eml>racc  him,  let  me  speak  to  him  — 
1  „.;ii        ...1...  I. !     »  
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Physician. 
You  may  not  Sire  —  Hwould  overwhelm  him  quite. 
He  is  so  full  of  grief  and  passionate  wrath. 
Too  heavy  a  sigh  would  kill  him  —  or  do  vrorse. 
He  must  be  sav'd  by  fine  contrivances  — 
And  most  especially  we  must  keep  clear 
Out  of  his  sight  a  Father  whom  he  loves  — 
His  heart  is  full,  it  can  contain  no  more. 
And  do  its  ruddy  office. 

ETH  ELBERT. 

Sage  advice, 
We  must  endeavour  how  to  ease  and  slacken 
The  tighl-wound  energies  of  his  despair. 
Not  make  them  teaser — 


EtH  ELBERT, 

This  learned  doctor  will  agree  with  me. 

That  not  in  the  smallest  point  should  he  be  thwarted 

Or  gainsaid  by  one  word  —  his  very  motions. 

Nods,  becks  and  hints,  should  be  obey'd  with  care. 

Even  on  the  moment :  so  his  troubled  mind 

May  cure  itself — 

Physician. 
There  is  no  other  means. 

Otho. 
Open  the  door ;  let's  hear  if  all  is  quiet  — 

Physician. 
Beseech  you  Sire,  forbear. 

Erminia. 
Do,  do. 

(a6)  In  (he  manuscript,  hat  tout  a  struck  out  in  bmur  ol  ■ 


FiU,  fiU  my  goblett — 
Here^s  a  health ! 

Erminia. 
O,  close  the  door. 

Otho. 

Let,  let  me  hear  his  voice;  this  cannot  last— 
And  fain  would  I  catch  up  his  dying  words 
Though  my  own  knell  they  be  —  this  cannot  last 
O  let  me  catch  his  voice  —  for  lo !  I  hear 
This  silence  whisper  me  that  he  is  dead ! 
It  is  so.     Gersa? 

Enter  Gersa. 

PHYSiaAN. 

Say,  how  £u:es  the  prince? 

Gersa. 

More  calm  —  his  features  are  less  wild  and  flushed 
Once  he  complaint  of  weariness  — 

Physician. 

Indeed! 
Tis  good  —  'tis  good  —  let  him  but  foil  asleep. 
That  saves  him. 

(37)  In  the  manuscript  — 

Open  {  ;{,*"?j^i  }-«- quiet  -  mT  lo- R. 
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Gersa,  watch  him  like  a  child  — 
Ward  him  &om  hann  —  and  bring  me  better  ae 


Humour  him  to  the  height.     I  fear  to  go; 
For  should  he  catch  a  glimpse  of  my  dull  garb. 
It  might  affright  him  —  fill  him  with  suspidoa 
That  we  believe  him  sicli,  which  must  not  l^e  — 


1  will  invent  what  soothing  means  I  can. 

Physician. 
This  should  cheer  up  your  Highness— » 

Is  a.  good  symptom,  and  most  favourable  — 

It  gives  me  pleasant  hopes.     Please  you  walk  forth 

Onto  the  Terrace  ;  the  refreshing  air 

Will  blow  one  half  of  your  sad  doubts  away. 


(sO  Originally,  Gerea  was  made  to 

strike  in  here  after 

J-(r«- 

(S5)  Cancelled  d 

Bu)  for  mysel/ 1 
ading- 

It  shall  be  < 
lk«pn,e  from  his 

*S^-.« 

c>«^,. 

IvdII 

not  \x  lemiu  —  obe;  jour  wi 

Shtfc 

(S6)  Inthemanascripl,/:(ui«a™. 
''^'"^~                  I.  a  most  gentle 

tu:  and  of  the  riHl  line  there  is  a 
symptom, of  (he  tiest. 

rejected 

(S9)  In  pierious  edilion 
Ihe  next  Jcene  is  wanting  in 
a.tid  and  Lord. 

»  Upm  lAr  terract.    The  Ion 
,  ibc  maniucrtpt ;  ud  the  first 

g  siage  direction 

sra 

First  Knight. 

Grievously  are  we  tantalized,  one  and  all  — - 
SwayM  here  and  there,  commanded  to  and  fro 
As  though  we  were  the  shadows  of  a  dream 
And  link'd  to  a  sleeping  fancy.     What  do  we  he 

GONFRED. 

1  am  no  Seer  —  you  know  we  must  obey 
The  prince  from  A  to  Z  —  though  it  should  be 
To  set  the  place  in  flames.     I  pray  hast  heard 
Where  the  most  wicked  Princess  is? 

First  Knight. 

There,  Sir, 
I  n  the  next  room  —  have  you  remark'd  those  two 
Stout  soldiers  posted  at  the  door? 

GONFRED. 

For  what? 

First  Lady. 
How  ghast  a  train ! 

Second  Lady. 
Sure  this  should  be  some  splendid  burial. 

First  Lady. 
What  fearful  whispering !     See,  see,  —  Gersa  thert 
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Enter  Gersa. 
Gersa. 
Put  on  your  brightest  looks ;  smile  if  you  can ; 
Behave  as  3\\  were  happy  \  keep  your  eyes 
From  the  least  watch  upon  him ;  if  he  speaks 
To  any  one,  answer  collectedly, 
Without  surprise,  his  questions,  howe'er  strange. 
Uo  this  to  the  utmost,  —  though,  alas !  with  me 
The  remedy  grows  hopeless!     Here  he  comes,  — 
Obscn'e  what  I  have  said,  — show  no  surprise. 

EttUr  Luix>LPH,  followed  by  Sigifred  and  Pt^. 

LUDOLPH. 

A  splendid  company !  rare  beauties  here  \ 
I  should  have  Orphean  lips,  and  Plato's  fancy, 
Amphion's  utterance,  toned  with  his  lyre. 
Or  the  deep  key  of  Jove's  sonorous  mouth, 
To  give  fit  salutation.     Methought  I  heard. 
As  I  came  in,  some  whispers,  —  what  of  that? 
'Tis  natural  men  should  whisper;  at  the  kiss 
Of  Psyche  given  by  Love,  there  was  a  buzz 
Among  ihe  gods  !  —  and  silence  is  as  natural. 
These  draperies  are  fine,  and,  being  a  mortal, 
I  should  desire  no  better ;   yet,  in  truth. 
There  must  be  some  superior  cosliiness. 
Some  wider-domed  high  magnificence  ! 
I  would  have,  as  a  mortal  I  may  not. 
Hanging  of  heaven's  clouds,  purple  and  gold. 
Slung  from  the  spheres ;  gauzes  of  silver  mist, 
Loop'd  up  with  cords  of  twisted  wreathed  light. 
And  tassell'd  round  with  weeping  meteors! 
These  pendent  lamps  and  chandeliers  are  bright 
As  earthly  fires  from  dull  dioss  can  be  cleansed ; 
Yet  could  my  eyes  drink  up  intenser  beams 
Undazded,  —  this  is  darkness,  —  when  I  close 
These  lids.  I  see  far  fiercer  hrilliances,  — 
Skies  full  of  splendid  moons,  and  shooting  stars. 
And  spouting  exhalations,  diamond  fires. 
And  panting  fountains  quivering  with  deep  glows  I 
Yes  —  thb  is  dark  —  is  it  not  dark  ? 
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SlGIFRED. 

My  Lord. 


LUDOLPH. 

Tb  not  to-moiTow  then? 

SlCIFRED. 

Tis  early  dawn. 

Gersa. 
Indeed  full  time  we  slept; 
Say  you  so.  Prince? 

LUDOLPH, 

I  say  I  quarreli'd  with  you ; 
We  did  not  tilt  each  other.  —  that's  a  blessing,  — 
Good  gods!  no  innocent  blood  upon  my  head  I 

SiGIFRED. 

Retire,  Gersa  ! 

LuDOLPir. 
There  should  be  three  more  here: 
For  two  of  them,  they  stay  away  perhaps, 
Being  gloomy-minded,  haiers  of  fair  revels,  — 
They  know  their  own  thouglils  best. 

As  for  ihe  third. 
Deep  blue  eyes  —  semi-sh.^ded  in  white  lids, 
Finish'd  with  lashes  line  for  more  soft  shade. 
Completed  by  her  twin-arch"d  ebon  brows  — 
White  temples  of  exaclcst  elegance. 
Of  even  mould  felicitous  and  smooth  — 
Cheeks  fashion'd  tenderly  on  eilher  side. 
So  perfect,  so  divine  ihat  our  poor  eyes 
Are  dazzled  with  the  sweet  proportioning. 
And  wonder  that  'tis  so,  —  the  magic  chance  I 
Her  nostrils,  small,  fragrant,  faery-delicate ; 
Her  lips  —  1  swear  no  human  bones  e'er  wore 

(59)  A  fresh  fragment  of  th 

J,  t7-8.  59-66,  69-70;   and  K 

:ompassed  by  transposition.     In  line  59  vritk  stands  cancelled  in 
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So  taking  a  disguise  —  you  shall  behold  her! 
We  II  have  her  presently ;  aye,  you  shall  see  her. 
And  wonder  at  her.  friends,  she  is  so  fair  — 
She  is  the  world's  chief  Jewel,  and  by  heaven 
She 's  mine  by  right  of  marriage  —  she  is  mioe  t 
Patience,  good  people,  in  fit  time  I  send 
A  Summoner  —  she  will  obey  my  call. 
Being  a  wife  most  mild  and  dutiful. 
First  I  would  hear  what  music  is  prepared 
To  herald  and  receive  her — let  me  hearl 

SiGIFRED. 

Bid  the  musicians  soothe  him  tenderly. 


\A  soft  strain  of  Music. 

LUDOLPH. 


Ye  have  none  better  —  no —  I  am  content; 
'Tis  a  rich  sobbing  melody,  with  reliefe 
Full  and  majestic ;   it  is  well  enough. 
And  will  lie  sweeter,  when  ye  see  her  pace 
Sweeping  into  this  presence,  glisteo'd  o'er 
With  emptied  caskets,  and  her  train  upheld 
By  ladies,  habited  in  robes  of  lawn. 
Sprinkled  with  golden  crescents ;   (others  bright 
In  silks,  with  spangles  shower'd.)  and  bow'd  to 
By  Duchesses  and  pearled  Margravines  — 
Sad,  that  (he  fairest  creature  of  the  earth  — 
I  pray  you  mind  me  not  —  'tis  sad,  I  say. 
That  the  extremest  beauty  of  the  world 
Should  so  entrench  herself  away  from  me. 
Behind  a  barrier  of  engender'd  guilt  I 

Second  Lady. 
Ah !  what  a  moan ! 

First  Knight. 
Most  piteous  indeed  1 


(90)  The  fragment  of  manuscript  last  mentioned  does  not  eMeod  further  into  tlie 
■peecb.  andiimudlBtedhcn:  but  troca  ol  some  diflerent  conduct  of  Ilie  dklogua 
uc  preserved  in  the  vrord*  Itt  iuriti  w  ttarsi  aoA  doth  ktitotwttft 
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Fixsr  Laot. 
He  muses. 


Gbrsa. 

O,  Fortnne,  wbete  will  this  end? 

SlCIFRED. 


1  guess  his  pacpose !    Indeed  he  must  not  have 
That  pestilence  brought  in,  —  that  cannot  be. 
There  we  must  stop  him. 


I  am  lost :     Hnsh,  hush ! 
He  is  about  to  rave  again. 

LVDOLPH. 
A  barrier  of  guilt !     I  was  the  fool. 
She  was  the  cheater  !     Who 's  the  cheater  now. 

And  who  the  fooi?     The  entrapp'd,  the  caged  fool,  loj 

The  bird-hm'd  raven?     She  shall  croak  to  death 
Secure '     Methinks  I  have  her  in  my  fist. 
To  crush  her  with  my  heel !     Wait,  ii-ail!     I  marveJ 
Mv  father  keeps  a«-ay :   good  friend,  ah  \  Sigifred  \ 
Do  bring  him  to  me  —  and  Krminia  \\a 

1  fain  Hould  see  before  1  sleep  —  and  Ethelbert, 
That  he  may  bicss  me.  as  I  know  he  Hill 
Though  1  have  curs'd  him. 

Sigifred. 
Rather  ^ulfer  me 
To  lead  you  to  them  — 

LUIX>LPH. 

No,  excuse  me.  no — 
The  day  is  not  quite  done  —  go  bring  them  hither.  115 

\ExU  SlGPTlED. 
Certes  a  father's  smile  should,  like  sun  light. 
Slant  on  my  sheafed  hardest  of  ripe  bliss  — 

(10^1  There  ii  a  further  fragmenl  ol  Ihe  mana5cripi  eximdint  from  MrfiSkr 
■0  *^  o./^j  B.'-j.  I  line  IJ7). 
i  111  I  In  ihe  manustripl,  h.^h  ElhrL'crt. 
1 117 J   In  'h'  nianusctipi.  i-fl/*<Ti/  ir  sinicli  out  in  uvour  of  shta/ed  not  shiami 
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Besides  X  thirst  to  pledge  my  lovely  Bride 
In  a  deep  goblet :   let  me  see  —  what  wine? 
Tlie  strong  Iberian  juice,  or  mellow  Greek? 
Or  pale  Calabrian?     Or  the  Tuscan  grape? 
Or  of  old  ^Etna's  puipy  wine  presses, 
Black  stain'd  with  the  fat  vintage,  as  it  wer« 
The  purple  slaughter-house,  where  Bacchus'  self 
Prick'd  his  own  swollen  veins?     Where  b  my  Page? 

Page. 

Here.  1 

LUDOLPH. 

Be  ready  to  obey  me;  anon  thou  shalt 

Bear  a  soft  message  for  me  —  for  the  hour 

Draws  near  when  1  must  make  a  winding  up 

Of  bridal  Mysteries  —  a  fine-spun  vengeance  ! 

Can'e  il  on  my  Tomb,  that  when  I  rest  beneath 

Men  shall  confess  —  This  Prince  was  guU'd  and  cheated 

But  from  the  ashes  of  disgrace  he  rose 

More  than  a  tiery  Phtenii  —  and  did  burn 

His  ignominy  up  in  purging  fires  — 

Did  I  not  send,  Sir,  bul  a  moment  past. 

For  my  Father? 

Gersa. 
You  did. 


Much  better  he  came  n 


LinmLPH. 

Perhaps  'twould  be 


Hee 


Enter  Otho,  Erhinia,  Ethelbert,  Sigifred,  and  Pkyfician. 

LUDOLPH. 

0  thou  good  Man,  against  whose  sacred  head 

1  was  a  mad  conspirator,  chiefly  too 

(ii8)  The  word  riLpiUniw  U  cancelled  before  mindingiip. 

(133)  In  toraicr  editions,  dragon  in  place  of  Photnix. 

(136)  lasleadof  Cn-jowehave  irf  jLorrf  here  in  the  manuscripl,  and  Z^^  bebiic 
the  ne>t  speech  but  one. 

(13S-.41)  These  four  lines  arewiinen  upon  the  back  of  the  fraftneal  1— i-iging 
to  the  firat  Ad, 


Join  a  loud  voice  to  mine,  and  so  denoimoo 
What  I  alone  will  execute  I 

Otho. 

Dear  son. 
What  is  it  ?     By  your  fother^s  love,  I  sue 
That  it  be  nothing  merciless ! 

LUDOLPH. 

To  that  demon 
Not  so !    No !     She  is  in  temple-stall 
Being  garnished  for  the  sacrifice,  and  I« 
The  Priest  of  Justice,  will  immolate  her 
Upon  the  altar  of  wrath  !     She  stings  me  throi 
Even  as  the  worm  doth  feed  upon  the  nut. 
So  she,  a  scorpion,  preys  upon  my  brain ! 
I  feel  her  gnawing  here !     Let  her  but  vanish, 
Then,  father,  I  will  lead  your  legions  forth. 
Compact  in  steeled  squares,  and  speared  files. 
And  bid  our  trumpets  speak  a  fell  rebuke 
To  nations  drows'd  in  peace  ! 

Otho. 

To-morrow,  Soi 
Be  your  word  law  —  forget  to-day — 

LUDOLPH. 

IwiU 
When  I  have  finished  it  —  now !  now !  Pm  pigl 
Tight-footed  for  the  deed ! 
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Erhinia. 
Alas!  Alasl 

LUDOLPH. 

What  Angd'a  voice  is  that?    Erminia  ! 
Ah !  genllest  creature,  whose  sweet  ii 
Was  almost  murder'd ;  I  am  penitent. 
Wilt  thou  forgive  me?     And  thou,  holy  Man, 
Good  Ethelbeit,  shall  1  die  in  peace  with  you? 

Erminia. 
Die,  my  lord  ! 

LuDOLPH. 

I  feel  it  possible. 

Otho. 

Physician? 

Physician. 
1  fear  me  he  is  past  my  skill. 

Otho, 
Not  so  I 

LUDOLFK. 

I  see  it,  I  see  it  —  I  have  been  wandering  — 
Half-mad  —  not  right  here  —  I  forget  my  purpose. 
Bestir,  bestir,  Auranthe  !  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Youngster !  Page  !  go  bid  them  drag  her  to  me  t 
Obey !     This  shall  finish  it !  [Draa 

Otho. 


O  my  Son  I  my  Son  I 


This  must  not  be — stop  there  ! 

(171)  These  speeches,  — «rJK-ia«f— and  the  next  two,  — are  wanting;  but 
there  aie  marks  in  (he  manuscripl  probably  referring  to  the  back  of  lome  other 
ieaL    The  tame  thiiq;  occnra  In  r^ard  to  Unei  17SI0  i8o> 
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LUDOLPH. 


A  little  talk  with  ber — no  liann  —  haste!  bastel  \ExU  Pa^, 

Set  her  before  me  —  never  fear  I  can  strike.  i  So 

Several  Voices. 
My  Lord  I  My  Lord  I 

Gersa. 
Good  Prince  I 

LUDOLFH. 

Why  do  ye  trouble  mc  ?  out  —  out  —  out  away ! 
There  she  is  I  take  that !  and  that !  no,  no — 
That's  not  well  done  — Where  is  she? 

\The  doors  open.  Enter  Page.     Several iupmeK  an 
seen  grouped  about  Aiiranthe  in  the  inner  room 


Alas !  My  Lord,  my  Lord  !  they  cannot  move  her ! 
Her  arms  are  stiff,  —  her  fingers  clench'd  and  cold  — 


LUDOLPH. 

[Slaters  and  falls  into  their  m 


ETH  ELBERT. 

Take  away  Ihe  dagger. 


(184)  Instead  of  Ihe  stage  direction  here,  ihe  manuscripl  has  Pas;i  rr/um-n: 
tei/A  one  sf  Auranlhe' s  wamrn. 

(1B5)  Cancelled  reading.  »(  for  M<i'. 

(187)  The  tragedy  seems  10  have  been  wound  up  more  rapidly  at  first;  for  iJ 
the  manuscripl  —  immedialely  afler  Sht's  dt.id  !  —  Uie  following  words  stand  a> 

I  am  content  —  Nobles  good  night 
I  will  10  bed  tomorrow  — 

falh  viddUt. 
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Thank  God  for  that  1 


SiGIFRED. 

I  fear  it  could  not  hann  him. 


No  !  —  brief  be  hb  uiguisb  t 


She 's  gone  —  I  am  content  —  Nobles,  good  night  I 
We  are  all  weary,  faint,  set  ope  the  doors  — 
I  will  to  bed  !  — To-morrow — 


THE  CURTAIN  FALLS. 


(iS8)  Ttiis  utterance  was  intended  for  Bihelbert  first ;  in  Ihe  mugin  w 
BUUlitri.    I  fear  Ihe  dagger... 
But  this  is  crossed  Ihroush,  and  Sigifred's  ipeecb  is  sul>ilituted  —  a  spi 
in  prerioiu  cditioai  rea<b  II  enUd uot  karm  Um  lum. 


KING     STEPHEN: 


L   DRAMATIC   FRAGMENT. 


[This  fragment  appears  to  belong  lo  the  auhimn  of  1819;  for  Lord 
Houghton  gives  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  1876  the  following  note  by 
Brown :  —  "As  soon  as  Keats  had  finished  '  Otho  the  Great,'  I  poioted 
out  lo  him  a  subject  for  an  English  historical  tragedy  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  beginning  with  his  defeat  by  the  Empress  Maud  and  ending 
with  the  death  of  hb  son  Eustace.  He  was  struck  with  the  variety  of 
events  and  characters  which  must  necessarily  be  introduced,  and  I 
offered  to  give,  as  before,  their  dramatic  conduct.  'The  play  must 
open,'  I  began,  •  with  the  field  of  tiattle,  when  Stephen's  forces  are 
retreating ' '  Stop,'  he  cried,  '  1  have  been  too  long  in  leading- 
strings  ;  1  will  do  all  this  myself.'  He  immediately  set  about  it,  and 
wrote  two  or  three  scenes  —  about  170  lines."  II  will  be  seen  that 
Brown's  estimate  was  considerably  within  the  mark,  as  there  arc 
about  193  lines.  The  dramatii  persona,  as  ^  as  the  fragment  reaches, 
may  be  tabulated  thus :  — 

King  Stephen.  The  Earl  of  Chester. 

Queen  Maud.  Earl  Baldwin  de  Redvers. 

The  Earl  of  Glocester.  De  Kaius. 

Knights,  Captains,  Soldiers. 

There  would  of  course  have  been  many  more  characters  had  the  work 
been  finished. — H.  B,  F.] 
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I  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 


Scene  I.  — Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum.     Enter  King  Stephen,  Knights,  and  Soldiers. 

Stephen. 

IF  shame  can  od  a  soldier's  veiu-swoU'D  front 
Spread  deeper  crimson  than  the  battle's  toil, 
Blush  Id  your  casing  helmets !  for  see,  see ! 
Yonder  my  chivalry,  my  pride  of  war, 
Wrench'd  with  an  iron  hand  from  firm  array. 
Are  routed  loose  about  the  plashy  meads, 
Of  honour  forfeit.     O  that  my  Itnown  voice 
Could  reach  your  dastard  ears,  and  fright  you  moret 
Fly,  cowards,  fly !     Glocester  is  at  your  backs ! 
Throw  your  slack  bridles  o'er  the  flurried  manes. 
Ply  welJ  the  rowel  with  faint  trembling  heels. 
Scampering  to  death  at  last ! 

First  Knight. 
The  enemy 
Bears  his  flaunt  standard  close  upon  their  rear. 

Second  Knight. 
Sure  of  a  bloody  prey,  seeing  the  fees 
Will  swamp  them  girth-deep. 


Over  head  and  e 
No  matter  t    lis  a  gallant  enemy ; 
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How  like  a  comet  he  goes  streaming  on. 

But  we  must  plague  him  in  the  flank,  — hey,  friendsF 

We  are  well  breathed,  —  follow ! 

Entir  Earl  Baldwin  and  SoUiert,  as  defeated. 

Stephen. 

De  Redvers ! 
What  is  the  nioastrous  bugbear  that  can  &ight  so 

Baldwin? 

Baldwin. 
No  scare-crow,  but  the  fortunate  star 
Of  boisterous  Chester,  whose  fell  truncheon  now 
Points  level  to  the  goal  of  victory. 
This  way  he  comes,  and  if  you  would  maintain 
Vour  person  uoaifronted  by  vile  odds,  ij 

Take  horse,  my  Lord. 

Stephen. 
And  which  way  spur  for  life? 
Now  I  thank  Heaven  1  am  in  the  toib. 
That  soldiers  may  bear  witness  how  my  arm 
Can  burst  the  meshes.     Not  the  eagle  more 

Loves  to  beat  up  against  a  tyrannous  blast,  30 

Than  I  to  meet  the  torrent  of  my  foes. 
This  is  a  brag,  —  be't  so,  —but  if  I  fall. 
Carve  it  upon  my  'scutcheon 'd  sepulchre. 
On.  fellow  soldiers  !     Earl  of  Kedvers,  back  ! 

Not  twenty  Earls  of  Chester  shall  brow-beat  3; 

The  diadem.  [Exeunt.     Alarum. 


SCE.>JE  n .  —  Another  part  of  the  Field. 


GloC  ESTER. 
Now  may  we  lift  our  bruised  vizors  up. 
And  lake  the  flattering  freshness  of  the  air. 
While  the  wide  din  of  battle  dies  away 
Into  times  past,  yet  to  be  echoed  sure 
In  the  silent  pages  of  our  chroniclers. 
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First  Knight. 


Will  Stephen's  death  be  mark'd  there,  my  good  Lord, 
Or  that  we  gave  him  lodging  in  you  towersP 

Glocester, 
Fain  would  I  know  the  great  usurper's  &te. 

Enter  two  Captains  severally. 

First  Captain. 
My  Lord '. 

Second  Captain. 
Most  noble  Earl .' 

First  Captain. 

The  King  — 

Second  Captain. 

The  Empress  greets  — 
Glocbster. 
What  of  the  King? 

First  Captain. 
He  sole  and  lone  maintains  ic 

A  hopeless  bustle  'mid  our  swarming  arms. 
And  with  a  nimble  savagene&s  attacks. 
Escapes,  makes  fiercer  onset,  then  anew 
Eludes  death,  giving  death  to  most  that  dare 
Trespass  within  the  circuit  of  his  sword !  I  \ 

He  must  by  ihis  have  fallen.     Baldwin  is  taken; 
And  for  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  like  a  stag 
He  flies,  for  the  Welsh  beagles  to  hunt  down. 
God  save  the  Empress  I 

Glocester. 

Now  our  dreaded  Queen: 
What  message  from  h^  Highness  7 

Second  Captain. 

Royal  Maud  3i 

From  the  throng'd  towers  of  Lincoln  hath  look'd  down. 
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Like  Pallas  from  the  walls  of  Ilion, 

And  seen  her  enemies  havock'd  at  her  feet. 

She  greets  most  noble  Glocester  from  her  heart, 

Intreating  him.  his  captains,  and  brave  knights*  25 

To  grace  a  banquet.     The  high  dty  gates 

Are  envious  which  shall  see  your  triumph  pass ; 

The  streets  are  full  of  music. 

Enter  Second  Kntgki, 

Glocester. 

Whence  come  yoa? 

Second  Knight. 
From  Stephen,  my  good  Prince,  —  Stephen !  Stephen ! 

Glocester. 

Why  do  you  make  such  echoing  of  his  name  ?  30 

Second  Knight. 

Because  I  think,  my  lord,  he  is  no  man. 

But  a  fierce  demon,  ^nointed  safe  from  wounds. 

And  misbaptized  with  a  Christian  name. 

Glocester. 
A  mighty  soldier  !  —  Does  he  still  hold  out? 


35 


Second  Knight. 

He  shames  our  victory.     His  \'a!our  still 

Keeps  elbow-room  amid  our  eager  swords, 

And  holds  our  bladed  falchions  all  aloof — 

His  gleaming  battle-axe  being  slaughter-sick. 

Smote  on  the  morion  of  a  Flemish  knight. 

Broke  short  in  his  hand :  upon  the  which  he  flung  40 

The  heft  away  with  such  a  vengeful  force, 

It  paunch'd  the  Earl  of  Chester's  horse,  who  then 

Spleen-hearted  came  in  full  career  at  him. 

Glocester. 
Did  no  one  take  him  at  a  vantage  then? 
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Second  Knight. 
Three  then  with  tiger  leap  upon  him  flew,  45 

Wtiam,  with  his  sword  swift-drawn  and  nimbly  held. 
He  stuDg  away  again,  and  stood  to  breathe. 
Smiling.     Anon  upon  him  rush'd  once  more 
A  throng  of  foes,  and  in  this  renew''d  strife, 
My  sword  met  his  and  snapp'd  off  at  the  bilt.  50 

Glocester. 
Come,  lead  me  to  thb  man  —  and  let  us  move 
In  silence,  not  insulting  his  sad  doom 
With  clamorous  trumpets.     To  the  Empress  bear 
My  salutation  as  befits  the  time. 

\ExeuHt  Glocestek  and  Fonts, 


Scene  III.  —  The  Field  of  Battle.     Enter  Stephen  unarmed. 

Stephen. 
Another  sword  I     And  what  if  I  could  seize 
One  from  Bellona's  gleaming  armoury. 
Or  choose  the  ^resl  of  her  sheaved  spean  1 
Where  are  my  enemies?     Here,  close  at  hand. 
Here  come  the  testy  brood.     O  for  a  sword !  5 

I'm  faint  — a  biting  sword  !     A  noble  sword  ! 
A  hedge-stake  —  or  a  ponderous  stone  to  hurl 
With  brawny  vengeance,  like  the  labourer  Cain, 
Come  on  !     Farewell  my  kingdom,  and  all  liail 

Thou  superb,  plum'd,  and  helmeted  renown,  10 

All  hail —  1  would  not  truck  this  brilliant  day 
To  rule  in  Pylos  with  a  Nestor's  beard  — 

Enter  De  Kaims  and  Knights,  bH. 
De  Kaihs. 

Is 't  madness,  or  a  hunger  aiter  death. 
That  makes  thee  thus  unarm'd  throw  taunts  at  us? 
Yield,  Stephen,  or  my  sword's  point  dips  in  ij 

The  gloomy  current  of  a  traitor's  heart.  ■ 


Stephen. 

Darest  thou  ? 

De  Kaims. 
How  dare,  against  a  man  disarmed? 

Stephen. 

What  weapons  has  the  lion  but  himself  ? 
Come  not  near  me,  De  Kaims,  for  by  the  price 
Of  all  the  glory  I  have  won  this  day, 
Heing  a  king,  I  will  not  yield  alive 
To  any  but  the  second  man  of  the  realm, 
Robert  of  Glocester. 

De  Kaims. 
Thou  shalt  vail  to  me. 

Stephen. 

Shall  I,  when  I  have  sworn  against  it,  sir? 
Tliou  think\st  it  brave  to  take  a  breathing  king* 
That,  on  a  court-day  bow'd  to  haughty  Maud, 
The  awed  presence-chamber  may  be  bold 
To  whisper,  there 's  the  man  who  took  alive 
Sicplien  —  me  —  prisoner.     Certes,  De  Kaims, 
The  ambition  is  a  noble  one. 

De  Kaims. 

Tis  true. 
And,  Stephen,  I  must  compass  it. 
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Stephen. 

Ah.  dastatdl 

De  Kauis. 
Whal,  you  are  vulnerable !  my  prisoner ! 

Stephen. 
No,  not  yet.     I  disclaim  it,  and  demand  40 

Death  as  a  sovereign  right  unto  a  king 
Who  'sdains  to  yield  to  any  but  his  peer, 
If  not  in  title,  yet  in  noble  deeds. 
The  Earl  of  Gloccster.     Stab  to  the  hilt,  E)e  Kaum, 
For  1  will  never  by  mean  hands  be  led  45 

From  this  so  famous  field.     Do  you  hear !     Be  quick  ! 

[Trumpets.     EnUr  the  Earl  of  Chester  and  Knights. 


Scene  IV. — A  Presence   Chamber.     Queen   Maud  in  a   Chair  of 
Stale,  the  Earls  of  Glocester  and  Chester,  Lords,  Attendants. 

Gloccster.  no  more:  I  will  behold  that  Boulogne: 
Set  him  before  me.     Not  for  the  poor  sake 
Of  regal  pomp  and  a  vain-glorious  hour. 
As  thou  with  wary  speech,  yet  near  enough, 
Hast  hinted. 

Glocester. 


Faithfiil  counsel  have  1  ^ven  j 
If  wary,  for  your  Highness'  benefit. 


The  Heavens  forbid  that  I  should  not  think  so. 
For  by  thy  valour  have  I  won  thb  realm. 
Which  by  thy  wisdom  I  will  ever  keep. 
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To  sage  advisers  let  mc  e^-e^  bend 

A  meek  attentive  ear,  so  that  they  treat 

Of  the  wide  kingdom's  rule  and  governmeDt, 

Not  trenching  on  our  actions  personal. 

Advis'd,  not  school'd,  I  would  be  ;  and  henceforth 

Spoken  to  in  dear,  plain,  and  open  terms, 

Not  side-nays  sennon'd  at. 

GLOC  ESTER. 

Then,  in  plain  tenns. 
Once  more  for  the  Men  king  — 

Maud. 

Your  pardon.  Brother, 
I  would  no  more  of  that ;  for,  as  1  said, 
Tis  not  for  worldly  pomp  1  wish  to  give 
Tlie  rebel,  but  as  dooming  judge  to  give 
A  sentence  something  worthy  of  his  guilt. 

Glocester. 
If't  must  be  so,  I'll  bring  him  ti 

A  meaner  summoner  might  do  as  well  — 

My  Lord  of  Chester,  is  't  true  what  1  hear 

Of  Stephen  of  Boulogne,  our  prisoner. 

That  he,  as  a  iil  penance  for  his  crimes, 

Eats  wholesome,  sweet,  and  palatable  food 

Off  Glocester's  golden  dishes  —  drinks  pure  wini 

Lodges  soft? 

Chester. 
More  than  that,  my  gracious  Quei 
Has  anger'd  me.      The  noble  Earl,  methinks. 
Full  soldier  as  he  is,  and  without  peer 
In  counsel,  dreams  loo  much  among  his  books. 
It  may  read  well,  but  sure  'tis  out  of  date 
To  play  the  Alexander  with  Darius. 

Maud. 
Truth  !  1  think  so.      By  Heavens  it  shall  not  last 
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It  would  amaze  your  Highaess  now  to  mark 

How  Glocester  overstrains  his  courtesy 

To  that  crime-loving  rebel,  that  Boult^ne  — 


That  ingrate  I 

Chester. 
For  whose  vast  ingntitude 
To  our  late  sovereign  lord,  your  noble  sire, 
The  generous  Earl  condoles  in  his  mishaps, 
And  with  a  sort  of  lackeying  friendliness. 
Talks  off  the  mighty  frowning  from  his  brow, 
Woos  him  to  hold  a  duet  in  a  smile. 
Or,  if  it  please  him,  play  an  hour  at  chess  — 


Chester. 
And  for  his  peijury, 
Glocester  has  fit  rewards  —  nay,  I  believe. 
He  sets  his  bustling  household's  wits  at  w<Mk 
For  flatteries  to  ease  this  Stephen's  hours. 
And  make  a  heaven  of  his  purgaloiy ; 
Adorning  bondage  with  the  pleasant  gloss 
Of  feasts  and  music,  and  all  idle  shows 
Of  indoor  pageantry  \  while  syren  whispers, 
Predestin'd  for  his  ear,  'scape  as  half-check'd 
From  lips  the  courtliest  and  the  rubiest 
Of  all  the  realm,  admiring  of  his  deeds. 

Maud. 
A  frost  upon  his  stunmer ! 

Chester. 

A  queen's  nod 
Can  make  his  June  December.     Here  he  oomes. 
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OR,   THE    JEALOUSIES: 

A    FAERY    TALE  —  UNFINISHED. 


[Lord  Houghton  first  gave  this  composition  in  the  Ufe,  Letters 
&c.  (1848),  and  in  Volume  H,  page  51,  refers  to  it  as  "  the  last  of 
Keats's  literary  labours."  The  poet  says  in  a  letter  to  Brown,  written 
after  the  first  attaclc  of  blood-spitting,  "  I  shall  soon  begin  upon 
'  Lucy  Vaughan  Lloyd.'  I  do  not  begin  composition  yet,  being 
willing,  in  case  of  a  relapse,  to  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with." 
1  presume,  therefore,  that  the  composition  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Spring  or  Summer  of  1820.  In  August  of  that  year,  Leigh  Hunt 
seem.s  to  have  had  the  manuscript  in  his  hands,  for,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  article  on  Coaches,  which  fills  Thi  Indicator  for  the  23rd  of  August 
1820,  he  quotes  four  stanzas  and  four  lines  from  the  poem,  as  by  "a 

very  good  poetess,  of  the  name  of  Lucy  V L ,  who  has  favoured 

as  with  a  sight  of  a  manuscript  poem,"  &c.  The  stanzas  quoted  are 
XXV  to  .XXIX.  Lord  Houghton  gives,  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  1876, 
the  following  note  by  Brown ;  —  "  This  Poem  was  written  subject  to 
future  ameadmcnts  and  omissions :  it  was  begun  without  a  plan,  and 
without  any  prescribed  laws  for  the  supernatural  machinery."  His 
Lordship  adds  an  interesting  passage  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
Lord  Jeffrey :  —  "  There  are  beautiful  passages  and  lines  of  inefiable 
sweetness  in  these  minor  pieces,  and  strange  outbursts  of  individual 
fancy  and  felicitous  expressions  in  the  •  Cap  and  Bells,'  though 
the  general  extravagance  of  the  poetry  is  more  suited  (o  an  Italian 
than  to  an  English  taste."  The  late  Gabriel  Rossetti  wrote  to  me  of 
this  poem  as  "the  only  unworthy  stuff  Keats  ever  wrote  except  an 
early  trifie  or  two,"  and  again  as  "  the  to  me  hateful  Cap  and  Bells y 
1  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  entirely  unworthy  of  Keats,  though  cer- 
tainly a  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  his  versatility.  It  has  the 
character  of  %  mere  Intellectual  and  mechanical  exercise,  performed  at 
a  time  when  thoae  hhdiCT  farees  cttnaUtuting  the  mainspring  of  poetry 
were  ^''^l=*Q^flH|HHHH^^||H||^'^'  ^'^  figure  Ki'als  as  doing 
anything  solq^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  regarded  solely  as  an  eSbrt 
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THE   CAP   AND   BELLS; 

OR,   THE  JEALOUSIES; 

A    FAERY   TALE  —  UNFINISHED. 

1. 

IN  midmost  Ind,  beside  Hydaspes  cool. 
There  stood,  or  hover'd,  tremulous  in  the  air, 
A  feery  city   'neath  the  poteat  rule 
Of  Emperor  Elfinan ;  fam'd  everywhere 
For  love  of  mortal  women,  maidens  &ir. 
Whose  lips  were  solid,  whose  soft  hands  were  made 
Of  a  fit  mould  and  beauty,  ripe  and  rare, 
To  tamper  his  slight  wooing,  warm  yet  staid : 
He  lov'd  girb  smooth  as  shades,  but  hated  a  mere  shade. 

II. 

This  was  a  crime  forbidden  by  the  law; 
And  all  the  priesthood  of  his  city  wept. 
For  ruin  and  dismay  they  well  foresaw. 
If  impious  prince  no  bound  or  limit  kept, 
And  faery  Zendervester  overstept ; 
They  wept,  he  sirTd,  and  still  he  would  sin  on, 
They  dreamt  of  sin,  and  he  sin'd  while  they  slept; 
In  vain  the  pulpit  thunder'd  at  the  throne. 
Caricature  was  vain,  and  vain  the  tart  lampoon. 

III. 
Which  seeing,  hia  high  court  of  parliament 
Laid  a  remonstrance  at  his  Highness'  feet. 
Praying  his  royal  .senses  to  content 
Themselves  with  what  in  <aery  land  was  sweet. 
Befitting  best  that  shade  with  shade  should  meet: 
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Whereat,  to  calm  their  fears,  he  promis'd  soon 
From  mortal  tempters  all  to  make  retreat,  -— 
Aye,  even  on  the  first  of  the  new  moon, 
Aa  immaterial  wife  to  espouse  as  heaven's  boon. 

IV. 

Meantime  be  sent  a  fluttering  embassy 
To  Pigmio,  of  Imaus  sovereign. 
To  half  beg,  and  half  demand,  respectfully. 
The  hand  of  his  bir  daughter  Bellanaine ; 
An  audience  had,  and  speeching  done,  they  gain 
Their  point,  and  bring  the  weeping  bride  away; 
Whom,  with  but  one  attendant,  safely  lain 
Upon  (heir  wings,  they  bore  in  bright  array. 
While  little  harps  were  touch'd  by  many  a  lyric  by. 


As  in  old  pictures  tender  cherubim 
A  child's  soul  thro'  the  sapphir'd  canvas  bear. 
So,  thro'  a  rc-al  heaven,  on  they  swim 
With  the  sweet  princess  on  her  plumag'd  lair, 
Speed  giving  to  the  winds  her  lustrous  hair; 
And  so  she  joumey'd.  sleeping  or  awake. 
Save  when,  for  healthful  exercise  and  air, 
Siie  chose  to  "  promeufr  it  raile"  or  take 
A  pigeon's  somerset,  for  sport  or  change's  sake. 

VI. 

"  Dear  Princess,  do  not  whbper  me  so  loud," 
Quolh  Corallina,  nurse  and  confidant, 
"  Do  not  you  see  there,  lurking  in  a  cloud. 
Close  at  your  back,  that  sly  old  Craflicantf 
He  hears  a  whisper  plainer  than  a  rani : 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  do  not  look  so  blue ; 
He's  Elfinan's  great  state-spy  militant. 
His  running,  lying.  Hying  foot-man  loo,  — 
Dear  mistress,  let  him  tiave  no  handle  against  you  I 

(IV)  It  seems  doul>tfiil  whelhertbe  wordai»/in  line  3  has  not 
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"  Show  him  a  mouse's  tail,  and  he  will  guesst 

With  metaphysic  swiflDess,  at  the  mouse ; 
Show  him  a  garden,  and  with  speed  no  less, 
He'll  surmise  sagely  of  a  dwelling  house, 
Aud  plot,  in  the  same  minute,  how  to  chouse 
The  owner  out  of  it ;   show  him  a  "  —     "  Peace  I 
Peace  !  nor  contrive  thy  mistress'  ire  to  rouse  !  " 
Retum'd  the  Princess,  "  my  tongue  shall  not  cease 
Till  from  this  hated  match  I  get  a  free  release. 

VIII. 
"  Ah,  beauteous  mortal ! "     "  Hush ! "  quoth  Coralline, 
'•  Really  you  must  not  talk  of  him,  indeed." 
"  You  hush  !  "  reply'd  the  mistress,  with  a  shine 
Of  anger  in  her  eyes,  enough  to  breed 
In  stouter  hearts  than  nurse's  fear  and  dread : 
Twas  not  the  glance  itself  made  nuraey  flinch, 
But  of  its  threat  she  took  the  utmost  heed ; 
Not  liking  in  her  heart  an  hour-long  pinch. 
Or  a  sharp  needle  run  into  her  back  an  inch. 

IX. 

So  she  was  silenc'd,  and  fair  Bellanalne, 
Writhing  her  little  body  with  ennui. 
Continued  to  lament  and  to  complain. 
That  Fale,  cross- purfiosing,  should  let  her  be 
Ravish'd  away  far  from  her  dear  counlree; 
That  all  her  feelings  should  be  set  at  nought. 
In  trumping  up  this  match  so  hastily, 
With  lowland  blood ;  and  lowland  blood  she  thought 
Poison,  as  every  staunch  tnie-bom  Imaian  ought. 


Sorely  she  grjev'd,  -and  wetted  three  or  four 
White  Provence  rose-leaves  with  her  faery  tears 
But  not  for  this  cause ;  —  alas !  3he  had  more 
Bad  reasons  for  her  sorrow,  as  appears 
In  the  iam'd  memcHre  of  a  thousand  yeaa. 
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Written  by  Crafiicant,  and  published 
By  Paipadion  and  Co.,  (those  sly  compeers 
\Vho  lak'd  up  ev'r^-  fact  against  the  dead,) 
la  Scarab  Street,  Panthea,  at  the  Jubal's  Head. 


Where,  after  a  long  hypercritic  howl 
Against  the  vicious  manners  of  the  age. 
He  goes  on  to  expose,  with  heart  and  soul. 
What  vice  in  this  or  that  year  was  the  rage. 
Backbiting  aU  the  world  in  every  page ; 
With  spedal  strictures  on  the  horrid  crime, 
(Section'd  and  subsection'd  with  learning  sage,) 
Of  Series  stooping  on  their  wings  sublime 
To  kiss  a  mortal's  lips,  when  such  were  in  their  prime. 

Xll. 
Turn  to  the  copious  index,  you  will  find 
Somewhere  in  the  column,  headed  letter  B, 
The  name  of  Bellanaioe,  if  you're  not  blind ; 
Then  pray  refer  to  the  text,  and  you  will  see 
An  article  made  up  of  calumny 
AgaiDst  this  highland  princess,  rating  her 
For  giving  way,  so  over  fashionably, 
To  this  new-fangled  vice,  which  seems  a  burr 
Stuck  in  his  moral  throat,  no  coughing  e'er  could  stir. 

XI II. 
There  he  says  pldnly  that  she  lov'd  a  man  I 
That  she  around  him  fluller'd.  flirted,  toy'd. 
Before  her  marriage  with  great  Eltinan ; 
That  after  marriage  too,  she  never  joy'd 
In  husband's  company,  but  slill  employ'd 
Her  wits  to  'scape  away  to  Angle-land ; 
Where  liv'd  the  youth,  who  worried  and  annoy'd 
Her  tender  heart,  and  its  warm  ardours  fann'd 
To  such  a  dreadtiil  blaze,  her  side  would  scorrh  her  han 

XIV. 
But  let  us  leave  this  idle  tittle-tattle 
To  waiting-maids,  and  bed-room  coteries, 
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Nor  III)  fit  time  against  her  &ime  nage  battle. 
Poor  Elfioan  is  very  ill  st  ease. 
Let  us  resume  his  subject  if  you  please : 
For  it  may  comfort  and  console  him  much. 
To  rhyme  and  syllable  hb  miseries ; 
Poor  Elfinan !  whose  cruel  fate  was  such. 
He  sat  and  curs'd  a  bride  he  knew  he  could  not  touch. 

XV. 

Soon  as  (according  to  his  promises) 
The  bridal  embassy  had  taken  wing, 
And  vanish'd,  bird-like,  o'er  the  suburb  trees, 
The  Emperor,  empierc'd  with  the  sharp  sting 
Of  love,  retired.  vexM  and  murmuring 
Like  any  drone  shut  from  the  fair  bee-queen. 
Into  his  cabinet,  and  there  did  fling 
His  limbs  upon  a  sofa,  full  of  spleen. 
And  damn'd  hU  House  of  Commons,  in  complete  chagrin. 

XVI. 
"  I'll  trounce  some  of  the  members,"  cry'd  the  Prince, 
>'  111  put  a  mark  against  some  rebel  names, 
ni  make  the  Opposi lion-benches  wince, 
I'll  show  them  very  soon,  to  all  their  shames, 
What  'tis  to  smother  up  a  Prince's  flames; 
That  ministers  should  join  in  it,  I  own, 
Surprises  me  !  —  they  too  at  these  high  games ! 
Am  1  an  Emperor?     Do  I  wear  a  crown? 
Imperial  ElAnan,  go  liang  thyself  or  drown  ! 

XVII. 
"  ni  trounce  'em !  —  there's  the  square-cut  chancellor. 
His  son  shall  never  touch  that  bishopric ; 
And  for  the  nephew  of  old  Palfior, 
I'll  show  him  that  his  speeches  made  me  sick. 
And  give  the  colonelcy  lo  Phalaric ; 


(XVll)  Onihcsupposilionofa  glance  al  Ihe  royal  matrimonial 

squabble,  at  its 

■  would  be  Mr. 

Vansittart,  I  presume ;  and  "  the  dploe  marquis  "  might  probably  1 
Qf  Lamdowne.  whose  refusal  lo  ^I  upon  Ihe  Green  ^3%  Committee 

>e  [he  Marquis 

in  the  House  ol 

Lords  was  both  "  moral "  and  "  gal  lam." 
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The  liptoe  marquis,  moral  and  gallant. 
Shall  lodge  in  shabby  taverns  upoa  tick ; 
And  for  the  Speaker's  second  cousin's  aunt, 
She  sha^n'l  be  maid  of  honour,  —  by  beaven  that  she  sha'n 

XVIII. 
"  ru  shirk  the  Duke  of  A. ;  111  cut  his  brother ; 
I'll  give  no  garter  to  his  eldest  son ; 
I  won't  speak  to  his  sister  or  his  mother ! 
The  Viscount  B.  shall  live  at  cul-and-run ; 
But  how  in  the  world  can  I  contrive  to  stun 
That  fellow's  voice,  which  plagues  me  worse  than  any. 
That  stubborn  fool,  that  impudent  slate -dun, 
Who  sets  down  ev'ry  sovereign  as  a  zany, — 
That  vulgar  commoner.  Esquire  Biancopany? 

XIX. 

"  Monstrous  affair !     Pshaw !  pah  !  what  ugly  minx 
Will  they  fetcli  from  Imaus  for  my  bride? 
Alas  \  my  wearied  heart  within  me  sinks. 
To  think  thai  I  must  be  so  near  ally'd 
To  a  cold  dullard  fay, —  ah.  woe  betide  I 
Ah,  fairest  of  all  human  loveliness  ! 
Sweet  Bertha  \  what  crirae  can  il  be  to  glide 
About  the  fragrant  plaiiings  of  thy  dress. 
Or  kiss  thine  eyes,  or  count  thy  locks,  tress  after  tress?" 

XX. 

So  said,  one  minute's  while  his  eyes  remain'd 
Half  lidded,  piteous,  languid,  innocent ; 
But,  in  a  wink,  their  splendour  they  regain'd. 
Sparkling  revenge  with  amorous  fury  blent. 
Love  thwarted  in  bad  temper  oft  has  vent : 

(xviiil   The  name  BUniopany  .is  a 
and  al  this  potiil  I  lliink  (lie  subject  mc 

whose  cam-r  is  notorious Iv,  from  George  I  %"■!  point  of  view,  that  of  lines  6  iiiii. 
Mr.  Samuel  Wiiitbread  hi'd  at  that  lime  bern  n  r^idical  member  of  the  fii^i  «  ,\r\ 
(bra  long  period:  he  was  so  iveli  known  as  an  ndhercnl  of  Queen  Caroline  va- 
hc  la  said  to  have  fuinishcri  her  Majesiv,  from  tils  (jreal  wealih.  with  the  nec.^sjn 
funds  for  larryingon  licr  case;  and  on  ilur  181I1  oi  Se|iiemb«r  iSjo  hebrouglutiB 
offences  lo  a  head  Ijy  allagltins  ilii:  King  in  a  spuech  supporting  a  notion  to 
quashing  "  Iheso  filthy  procetdiiigs." 
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For  signature  :  — somewhere  ihe  tempest  fell. 
As  many  a  poor  fellow  does  not  live  to  tell. 

XXI. 
"  At  the  same  time,  Eban," —  (this  was  his  page, 
A  fay  of  colour,  slave  from  top  to  toe. 
Sent  as  a  present,  while  yet  under  age, 
From  the  Viceroy  of  Zanguebar,  — wise,  slow. 
His  speech,  his  only  words  were  "  yes  "  and  "  no," 
But  swift  of  look,  and  foot,  and  wing  was  he,  — ) 
■'  Al  the  same  time,  Eban,  this  instant  go 
To  Hum  the  soothsayer,  whose  name  I  sec 
Among  the  fresh  arrivals  in  our  empery. 

XXH. 
"  Bring  Hum  to  me  !     But  stay  —  here,  take  my  ring, 
The  pledge  of  favour,  that  he  not  suspect 
Any  foul  play,  or  awkward  murdering, 
Tho'  1  have  bowstrung  many  of  his  sect ; 
Throw  in  a  hint,  that  if  he  should  neglect 
One  hour,  the  next  shall  see  him  in  my  grasp. 
And  Ihe  next  after  that  shall  see  him  neck'd, 
Or  swallow'd  by  my  hunger-starved  asp,  — 
And  mention  ('tis  as  well)  the  torture  of  the  wasp." 

xxni. 

These  orders  given,  the  Prince,  in  half  a  pet. 
Let  o'er  the  silk  his  propping  elbow  slide. 
Caught  up  his  little  legs.  and.  in  a  fret, 
Fell  on  the  sofa  on  his  royal  side. 
The  slave  retreated  backwards,  humble-ey'd. 
And  with  a  slave-like  silence  dos'd  the  door. 
And  to  old  Hum  thro'  street  and  alley  hied ; 
He  "knew  the  city,"  as  we  say,  of  yore. 
And  for  short  cuts  and  turns,  was  nobody  knew  more. 

XXIV. 
It  was  the  time  when  wholesale  dealers  close 
Their  shutters  with  a  moody  sense  of  wealth, 
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But  retail  dealers,  diligeot,  let  loose 
The  gas  (objected  to  on  score  of  health), 
Convey'd  in  little  solder'd  pipes  by  stealth, 
And  make  it  flare  in  many  a  brilliant  form. 
That  all  the  powers  of  darkness  it  repell'th. 
Which  to  the  oil-trade  doth  greal  scaith  and  harm. 
And  supeiseded  quite  the  use  of  the  glow-worm. 

XXV. 

Eban,  unlempted  by  the  pastry-cooks, 
(Of  pastry  he  got  store  within  the  palace,) 
With  hasty  steps,  wrapp'd  cloak,  and  solemn  looks. 
Incognito  upon  his  errand  sallies, 
His  smelling-bottle  ready  for  the  allies ; 
He  pass'd  the  Hurdy-gurdies  with  disdain. 
Vowing  he'd  have  them  sent  on  board  the  gallies ; 
Just  as  he  made  his  vow,  it  'gan  to  rain, 
Therefore  he  cali'd  a  coach,  and  bade  it  drive  amain. 


"  ril  pull  the  string,"  said  he,  and  further  said, 
■■  Polluted  Jan-ey !     Ah,  thou  fiithv  hack  I 


(XXV)   The  piissage  eommc 

jldliave  n 

quoted  by  Hunt  in 

fit  /ndiejlot.  BIS 

perhaps  Ihe  besl  quolalion  he  co 

ade  from  the  poem 
■.    The  text  of^  ^ 

even  if  it  hm!  i!Ji 

suited  (he  particular  purpose  he 

variaiion  from  Ihe  cutrenl  issues 

of  later  d 

te,  except  in  the  ma 

t«'"of''a  few  «m 

page  «3,  is  as  follows : 

"(Sthe  Hackney-coach  we 

c  p.Tssage 

introducing  the  sta 

mas,  mentioned  11 

oannot  ma 

Ite  as  short  work,  as 

manv  oeraons  -it; 

to  make  of  il  in  tealiiy.    Perhaps  indeed 

it  is  partly  a  sense 

undergoes,  which  induces  us  I0 

ndcai-our 

to  make  the  best  0 

it.     Bui  il  h.L-  S' 

merils.  as  we  shall  shew  present 

V.     In  the 

.tci-ount  of  its  dcin 

rits.  we  hare  l«.i 

ay  a  very  good  potte 

ss.  ol  the  name  d 

LucyV-  I^.who  has  favoured  i.swilh  a  sight  of  a  manuscr 

pi  poem,  in  whKh 

(hey  are  related  wilh  great  nicclv 

and  sensi 

■■READER.    What.  Sir.  sorrv 

to  sav  tlui 

a  lady  is  a  good  poetess? 

'■  IKIMCATOR.    Only  in  as  in 
Ihe  aniisocial  view  of  this  siihiev 

uch.Ma<I 

m.  as  the  lady  gi.e- 

suoh  authoriivtJ 

,  and  will 

nol  agree  with  us  as 

0  the  lieaiinide  il 

(heHackney-coaeh.  — Buthold 

-upon! 

rning  to  the  Nlanuscript  aeain.  we  Sal 

that  Ihe  objcclions  are  put  into 
great  difference.    The  Hacknty 

h  of  a  Dandv  Court 

et.    Thi»m.Uwi 

1  which  il  had  lost  in 

the  good  eiacwn 

the  fair  authoress.    The  onlv  wo 

micr  is.  he 

w  tlie  Counier  could 

talk  so  welL- 

It  will  be  seen  th.it  Hunt  kept 

lis  frii'nd' 

""eh.  _ 

(XXVI)  The  slang  word  7ji-;n',  lor  ilic  driver  of  a  hackney-toach.  is  well n^ 
forgotten  in  these  days  of  ■  Hansoms  ■' and  ■' growlers."  I  do' not  know  wheL'j! 
it  was  a  common  libertv  10  take  with  the  word  to  iransler  it  from  the  drivtrto:' 
vehicle  itself;  but  proliably  Keats  knew  the  orthodox  application  well  enough. 
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Whose  springs  of  life  are  all  dry'd  up  and  dead. 
Whose  linscy-wooLsey  lining  hangs  all  slack. 
Whose  nig  is  straw,  whose  wholeness  is  a  crack ; 
And  evermore  thy  steps  go  claiier-clitter ; 
Whase  glass  once  up  can  never  be  got  back. 
Who  prov'st.  with  joltiDg  arguments  and  bitter. 
That  'lis  of  modern  use  to  travel  in  a  litter. 

XXVII. 

"Thou  inconvenience  !  thou  hungry  crop 
For  all  corn !  (hou  snail-creeper  to  and  fro. 
Who  while  thou  gocst  ever  seem'st  to  stop,         . 
And  fiddle-faddle  standest  while  you  go ; 
r  the  morning,  freighted  with  a  weight  of  woe. 
Unto  some  lazar-house  thou  joumeyest, 
And  in  the  evening  tak'st  a  double  row 
Of  dowdies,  for  some  dance  or  party  drest. 
Besides  the  goods  meanwhile  thou  movest  east  and  west. 

XXVIII. 

"  By  thy  ungallant  bearing  and  sad  mien. 
An  inch  appears  the  utmost  Ihou  couldst  budge ; 
Yet  at  the  slightest  nod,  or  hint,  or  f^ign, 
Round  to  the  curb-stone  patient  dost  thou  trudge, 
SchooI'd  in  a  beckon,  learned  in  a  nudge, 
A  dull-ey'd  Argus  watching  for  a  fare  ; 
Quiet  and  plodding,  thou  dost  bear  no  grudge 
To  whisking  Tilburies,  or  Phaetons  rare, 
Curricles,  or  Mail-coaches,  swift  beyond  compare." 

XXIX. 
Philosophizing  thus,  he  pull'd  the  check. 
And  bade  the  Coachman  wheel  to  such  a  street. 
Who,  turning  much  his  body,  more  his  neck, 
Louted  full  low,  and  hoarsely  did  him  greet : 
••  Certes,  Monsieur  were  best  take  to  his  feet. 
Seeing  his  servant  can  no  further  drive 
For  press  of  coaches,  that  to-night  here  meet. 
Many  as  bees  about  a  stiaw-capp'd  hive, 
When  first  for  April  honey  into  faint  (lowers  they  dive." 
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XXX. 

Eban  then  paid  his  £ire,  and  tiptoe  weat 
To  Hum's  hold ;  and,  as  lie  on  did  pass 
With  head  indin'd,  each  dusky  lineament 
Show'd  in  the  pearl-pav'd  street,  as  in  a  glass ; 
His  purple  vest,  that  ever  peeping  was 
Rich  from  the  fluttering  crimson  of  his  cloak. 
His  silvery  trowsers,  and  his  silken  sash 
Tied  in  a  burnish'd  knot,  their  semblance  took 
Upon  the  miiror'd  walls,  wherever  he  might  look. 

XXXI. 

He  smil'd  at  self,  and,  smiling,  show'd  his  teeth. 
And  seeing  his  white  teeth,  he  smil'd  the  more; 
Ijfted  his  eye-brows,  spum'd  the  path  beneath, 
Show'd  teeth  again,  and  smil'd  as  heretofore. 

Until  he  knock 'd  nt  (ht  maftician's  door; 
Where,  till  ihe  [lorttr  answer'd,  might  be  seen. 
In  the  dear  panel  more  he  could  adore,  — 
His  turban  wreath'd  of  gold,  and  while,  and  green, 
Mustachios,  ear-ring,  nose-ring,  and  his  sabre  keen. 

XXXII. 

"  Does  not  your  master  give  a  rout  to-night?" 
Quoth  tile  dark  page.     "  Oh,  no !  "  return'd  the  Swiss, 
'*  Next  door  but  one  to  us,  upon  the  right. 
The  Ma^azin  ties  Modes  now  open  is 
Against  the  Emperor's  wedding; — and,  sir,  this 
My  master  finds  a  monstrous  horrid  bore ; 
As  he  rctir'd,  an  hour  ago  I  wis, 
With  his  best  beard  and  hriiiistone,  to  explore 
And  cast  a  quiet  figure  in  his  second  floor. 

XXXIII. 
"  Gad  !  he's  oblig'd  to  slick  to  business  ! 
For  chalk,  I  hear,  stands  at  a  pretty  price ; 
And  as  for  aqua  vita^  —  there's  a  mess  ! 

(XX\)  Vending  his  quotation  with  line  4  of  Ihis  slnnia.  Hum  say 
tact  here  is  so  nice,  of  ;ill  ihc  infitmiliirs  which  iirc  likely  to  besel  out 
liiend,  tliat  we  should  only  spoil  ii   ti>  say  more." 
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The  dsnles  lapietitia  of  mice. 
Our  barber  lells  me  too,  are  on  the  rise,  — 
Tinder's  a  ligbler  article,  —  nitre  pure 
Goes  off  like  lightning,  — grains  of  Paradise 
At  an  enormous  figure  !  —  stars  not  sure  !  — 
Zodiac  will  not  move  without  a  slight  douceur! 

XXXIV. 
"  Venus  won't  stir  a  peg  without  a  fee. 
And  master  is  loo  partial,  enirt  nous. 

To" —     ■'  Hush  —  hush  [  "  cried  Eban,  "sure  that  is  he 
Coming  down  stairs,  —  by  St.  Bartholomew  ! 
As  backwards  as  he  can,  —  is't  something  new  F 
Or  is'l  his  custom,  in  the  name  of  fun?" 
"  He  always  comes  down  back«-ard,  with  one  shoe"  — 
Retum'd  the  porter  —  "  off,  and  one  shoe  on. 
like,  saving  shoe  for  sock  or  stocking,  my  man  John '. " 

XXXV. 

It  was  indeed  the  great  Magician, 
Feeling,  with  careful  toe,  for  every  stair, 
And  retrograding  careful  as  he  can. 
Backwards  and  downwards  from  his  own  two  pair: 
*'  Salpietro  !  "  exclaimed  Hum,  "  is  the  dog  there? 
He's  always  in  my  way  upon  the  mat !  " 
"  He's  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  Lord  knows  where," — ■ 
Reply'd  the  Swiss.  —  "  the  nasty,  yelping  brat !" 
"  Don't  beat  him  I "  retum'd  Hum,  and  on  the  floor  came  pat. 

XXXVI. 
Then  facing  right  about,  he  saw  the  Page, 
And  said ;   "  Don't  tell  me  what  you  want,  Eban ; 
The  Emperor  is  now  in  a  huge  rage,  — 
'Tis  nine  to  one  he'll  give  you  the  rattan  I 
Let  us  away  !  "     Away  together  ran 
The  plain-dress'd  sage  and  spangled  blackamoor, 

(XXXV)  Whalcver  Keais  may  1 
hinlt  there  can  be  no  Joubt  Ihai  he 
tditions,  iBkilping  fro/,  which  It  a 
'--■ '  — -5I  iimonjimous  --■"  ■■ 
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Nor  rested  till  Ihey  stood  to  cool,  and  &n. 
And  breathe  thetnselves  at  th'  Emperor's  chamber  door. 
When  Eban  thought  he  heard  a  soft  imperial  snore. 

XXXVII. 
"  I  thought  you  guess'd,  foretold,  or  prophesy'd. 
That's  Majesty  was  in  a  raving  (it?  " 
"  He  dreams,"  said  Hum,  "  or  I  have  ever  lied. 
That  he  is  tearing  you,  sir,  bit  by  bit." 
"  He's  not  asleep,  and  you  have  little  wit," 
Reply'd  the  page  ;  "  thai  little  buzzing  noise, 
Whate'er  your  palmistry  may  make  of  it. 
Comes  from  a  ptay-thing  of  the  Emperor's  choice. 
From  3  Man-Tiger-Organ,  prettiest  of  his  toys." 

XXXVIII. 

Eban  then  usher'd  in  the  learned  Seer: 
Eltinan's  back  was  turn'd,  but,  ne'erlheless. 
Both,  prostrate  on  the  carpel,  ear  by  ear. 
Crept  silently,  and  wailed  in  distress. 
Knowing  the  Emperor's  moody  bitterness; 
Eban  especially,  who  on  the  floor  'gan 
Tremble  and  quake  lo  death. —  he  feared  less 
A  dose  of  senna-tea  or  nightmare  Gorgon 
Than  the  Emperor  when  he  play'd  on  his  Man-Tiger-Organ. 

XXXIX. 
They  kiss'd  nine  times  the  caq>et's  velvet  face 
Of  glossy  silk,  soft,  smooth,  and  meadow-green. 
Where  the  close  eye  in  deep  rich  fur  might  trace 
A  silver  tissue,  scintly  lo  be  seen. 
As  daisies  lurk'd  in  June-grass,  buds  in  green; 
Sudden  the  music  ceased,  sudden  the  hand 
Of  majesty,  by  dinl  of  passion  keen. 
Doubled  into  a  common  fist,  went  grand. 
And  knock'd  down  three  cut  glasses,  and  his  best  ink-stand. 

XL. 


(XL1  The  word  Ibf  l.cfnrp  ntxl  /fur  in  line  4  micht  be  inlroduced  with  It 
Ue  confidi^nec ;  liul  tlie  potl  migtil  liavt  preferred  10  sel  the  motre  right  bi  I 
ducing  iist  before  luili. 
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Of  diligence,  I  shall  remember  you 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  as  time  suits, 
In  a  finger  conversation  with  my  mutea,  — 
Uegone  !  —  for  you,  Chaldean  !  here  remain  I 
Fear  not,  quake  not,  and  as  good  wine  recruits 
A  conjurer's  spirits,  what  cup  will  you  drain? 
Sherry  in  silver,  hock  in  gold,  or  glass'd  champagne?" 
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XLI. 
"  Commander  of  the  &ithful ! "  answer'd  Hum, 
"  In  preference  to  these,  I'll  merely  taste 
A  thimble-full  of  old  Jamaica  rum." 
'■  A  simple  boon  !"  said  Elfinan;  "Ihoumay'st 
Have  Nantz,  with  which  my  morning-coffee's  lac'd." 
"  I'll  have  a  glass  of  Nanti,  then,"  —  said  the  Seer, - 
'■  Made  racy  —  (sure  my  boldness  is  misplac'd  !) — 
With  the  third  part  —  (yet  that  is  drinking  dear ! )  — 
Of  the  least  drop  of  crime  de  citron,  crystal  dear." 


XLII. 
"  I  pledge  you.  Hum !  and  pledge  my  dearest  love. 
My  Bertha  !  "     ■'  Bertha !  Bertha  ! "  Ciy'd  the  sage, 
"  1  know  a  many  Berthas !  "     -'  MiDe''s  above 
All  Berthas  ! "  sighed  the  Emperor.     "  1  engage," 
Said  Hum,  "  in  duty,  and  in  vassalage, 
To  mention  all  the  Berthas  in  the  earth ;  — 
There's  Bertha  WaLson,  —  and  Miss  Bertha  Page.  — 
This  fim'd  for  languid  eyes,  and  that  for  mirth,  — 
There's  Bertha  Blount  of  York,  —  and  Bertha  Knox  of  Perth." 


"  You  seem  to  know" —  "  I  do  know,"  answer'd  Hum, 

'•  Your  Majesty's  in  love  with  some  fine  girl 
Named  Bertha ;   but  her  surname  will  not  come, 

(XLl)  As  B  Qole  to  the  word  lactd  in  line  5.  previous  edilioni  have  the  follow- 
ing senlence  from  TAi  Sficlalar:  — "  Mr.  Nisby  is  of  opinion  ihal  laced  coffiM  Is 
t>ail  (or  Ihe  head."  Whelhei  (he  iiole  is  from  Keau's  manuscript  or  sapplied  by 
the  editor  does  not  appear. 

(XLIli)  Oae  of  Ihefew  points  of  vivid  inleiesl  id  this  poem  is  the  itrange  con- 
nedon,  by  name  and  place,  Beilha  and  Coniertnii^,  with  Ihe  woaderfiil  frsrment. 
50  fiill  of  earnest  meudng  and  high  poetic  inlenncni,  TJit  Sve  af  St.  Mart.  Sea 
alio  Mama  LVI. 
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Without  a  little  conjuring."     "  Tia  Pearl, 
'Tis  Bertha  Pearl !     What  makes  iny  brain  so  whiri? 
And  she  is  softer,  fairer  than  her  name ! " 
••  Where  does  she  live?"  ask'd  Hum.     "  Her  fair  locks  caA 
So  brightly,  they  put  all  our  foys  to  shame  !  — 
Live?  —  O!  at  Canterbury,  with  her  old  grand -dame.'' 

XLIV. 

"Good!  good!"  cried  Hum,  "  I've  known  her  from  a  child! 
She  is  a  chaogeling  of  my  management ; 
She  was  born  at  midnight  in  an  Indian  wild ; 
Her  mother's  screams  with  the  striped  tiger's  blent. 
While  the  torch-bearing  slaves  a  halloo  sent 
Into  the  jungles ;  and  her  palanquin. 
Rested  amid  the  desert's  dreariment. 
Shook  with  her  agony,  till  foir  were  seen 
The  little  Bertha's  eyes' ope  on  the  stars  serene." 


XLV. 

"  I  can't  say,"  said  the  monarch  :  '•  that  may  be 
Just  as  it  happea'd,  true  or  else  a  bam  ! 
Drink  up  your  brandy,  and  sit  down  by  me. 
Feel,  fi:el  my  pulse,  how  much  in  love  I  am; 
And  if  your  science  is  not  all  a  sham. 
Tell  me  some  means  to  gel  the  lady  here." 
"  Upon  my  honour!"  said  the  sun  of  Cham, 
•'  She  is  my  dainty  changeling,  near  and  dear. 
Although  her  story  sounds  at  first  a  little  queer." 


"  Convey  her  to  me.  Hum,  or  by  my  crown. 
My  sceptre,  and  my  cross-surmounted  globe, 

(XLV)  In  Lortl  Houghton's  t-rlitions  appcirs  the  following  footnote  to  i~-  "Tri 
Chaam  line  7: —  "  Cham  ii  said  to  linvu  been  The  invonior  of  mtr^i.  L:.~. 
learnt  this  from  Bavle'j  Diclinnarv,  and  lud  ii'i^ieti  a  long  Laiin  note  frsc  '^H 
work."  If  Uiis  is  a  note  of  Keats's.  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  a  pan  of  ha  Kiis? 
waste  have  the  work  altribuiud  to  Lucy  Vangh.in  Lloiil,  and  oslensiblT «SSed i»! 
annoiatcd  by  some  one  else,  — following  the  plan  adopted  in  thu  umeicL-iij: 
by  his  friend  Rovnolds  in  r^ard  to  that  cli'Vcr  book  "'ITic  Fancy:  A'Sticcboi  *<• 
thf  Toetjcal  Rctnains  of  Ihe  late  felcr  Corcoran,  of  Gray'i  Inn,  Stoi^  m  Li«> 
With  a  brief  memoir  ot  his  MU  "  (TayloT  and  Hcssey). 
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ril  knock  you" —  "  Does  your  majesty  mean  —  dowitf 
No,  no.  you  never  could  my  feelings  probe 
To  such  a  deplh  ! "     The  Emperor  look  his  robe, 
And  wept  upon  its  purple  palatine, 
While  Hum  continued,  shamming  half  a  sob,  — 
"  In  Canterbury  doth  your  lady  shine? 
But  let  me  cool  your  brandy  with  a  little  wine." 

XLVII. 

Whereat  a  nairow  Flemish  glass  he  took. 

That  since  belong'd  to  Admiral  De  Witt, 
Admir'd  it  with  a  connoisseuring  look. 
And  with  the  ripest  claret  crowned  It, 
And,  ere  the  lively  bead  could  burst  and  flit. 
He  lum'd  il  quickly,  nimbly  upside  down. 
His  mouth  being  held  conveniently  fit 
To  catch  the  treasure :  "  Best  in  all  the  town  ! " 
He  said,  smack'd  his  moist  lips,  and  gave  a  pleasant  fixnra. 

XLVlll. 

"  Ah !  good  my  Prince,  weep  not ! "    And  then  again 
He  tilled  a  bumper.     "  Great  Sire,  do  not  weep! 
Your  pulse  is  shocking,  but  I'll  ease  your  pain." 
■■  Fetch  me  that  Ottoman,  and  prithee  keep 
Your  voice  low,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  and  steep 
Some  ladyVtingers  nice  in  Candy  wine ; 
And  prithee.  Hum,  behind  the  screen  do  peep 
For  the  rose-water  vase,  magician  mine  ! 
And  sponge  my  forehead,— so  my  love  doth  make  me  pine. 

XUX. 

"  Ah,  cursed  Bellanaine ! "     "  Don't  think  of  her," 
Rejoin'd  the  Mago,  ■ '  but  on  Bertha  muse ; 
For,  by  my  choicest  best  barometer, 
You  shall  not  throttled  be  in  marriage  noose; 
I've'  said  it.  Sire ;  you  only  have  to  choose 
Bertha  or  Bellanaine."     So  saying,  he  drew 
From  the  left  pocket  of  his  threadbare  bow, 
A  sampler  hoarded  slyly,  good  as  new. 
Holding  it  by  his  thumb  and  finger  fiill  ia  vim 
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"  Sire,  this  is  Bertha  Pearl's  neat  handy-woriE. 
Her  name,  see  here.  Midsummer,  ninety-OHtJ' 

Elfinan  scatch'd  it  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
And  wept  as  if  he  never  would  have  done. 
Honouring  with  royal  tears  the  poor  homespun; 
Whereon  were  broider'd  tigers  with  black  eyes. 
And  long-taii'd  pheasants,  and  a  rising  sun, 
Plenty  of  posies,  great  stags,  butterflies 
K^er  than  stags, —  a  moon, —  with  other  mysteries 


The  monarch  handled  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Those  day-school  hieroglyphics  with  a  sigh ; 
Somewhat  in  sadness,  but  pleas'd  in  the  main, 
'nU  this  oracular  couplet  met  his  eye 
Astounded  —  Cupid,  1  do  thee  dify  t 
It  was  too  much.      He  shrunk  back  in  his  chair. 
Grew  pale  is  death,  and  fainted  —  very  nigh  ! 
"Pho!  nonsense!"  exclaim'd  Hum,  ■' now  don't  despar; 
She  does  not  mean  it  really.     Cheer  up,  hearty  —  there ! 

LII. 
■•  And  listen  to  my  words.     You  say  you  won't. 
On  any  terms,  marry  Miss  Bellanaine; 
It  goes  against  your  conscience  —  good  !    Well,  dont. 
You  say  you  love  a  mortal.     I  would  fain 
Persuade  your  honour's  highness  to  retrain 
From  peccadilloes.     But,  Sire,  as  i  say. 
What  good  would  that  do?     And,  to  be  more  plain. 
You  would  do  me  a  mischief  some  odd  day. 
Cut  off  my  ears  and  hands,  or  head  too,  by  my  fay  I 

1,111. 
"  Besides,  manners  forbid  that  I  should  pass  any 
Vile  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  a  prince 
Who  should  indulge  his  genius,  if  he  has  any. 
Not,  like  a  subject,  foolish  matters  mince. 
Now  I  think  on't,  periiaps  I  could  ci 
Your  Majesty  there  is  no  crime  a 
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In  loving  pretty  little  Bertha,  since 
She's  very  delicate.  —  not  over  tall,  — 
A  fairy's  hand,  and  in  the  waist  why —  very  small." 

UV. 

"Ring  the  repeater,  gentle  Hum!"     "Tb  five," 
Said  gentle  Hum  ;  '•  the  nights  draw  in  apace ; 
The  little  birds  1  hear  are  ajl  alive ; 
I  see  the  dawning  touched  upon  your  face ; 
Shall  1  put  out  the  candles,  please  your  Grace?  " 
"  Do  put  them  out,  and,  without  more  ado. 
Tell  me  how  1  may  that  sweet  girl  embrace,  — 
How  you  can  bring  her  to  me."     "  That's  for  you. 
Great  Emperor !  to  adventure,  like  a  lover  true." 

LV. 
"  I  fetch  her ! "  —  "  Yes,  an't  like  your  Majesty ; 
Aitd  as  she  woiJd  be  frightened  wide  awake 
To  travel  such  a  distance  through  the  sky. 
Use  of  some  soft  manoeuvre  you  must  make. 
For  your  convenience,  and  her  dear  nerves'  sake ; 
Nice  way  would  be  to  bring  her  in  a  swoon. 
Anon,  I'll  tell  what  course  were  best  to  take; 
You  must  away  this  morning."     "  Hum!  so  soon?" 
•'  Sire,  you  must  be  in  Kent  by  twelve  o'clock  at  noon." 

LVI. 
At  thb  great  Caesar  started  on  his  feet. 
Lifted  his  wings,  and  stood  attentive- wise. 
"  Those  wings  to  Canterbury  you  must  beat. 
If  you  hold  Bertha  as  a  worthy  prize. 
Look  in  the  Almanack  —  Moore  never  lies  — 
April  the  twenty-fourth,  — -this  coming  day. 
Now  breathing  its  new  bloom  upon  the  skies. 
Will  end  in  St.  Marie's  Eve;  — you  must  away. 
For  on  that  eve  alone  can  you  the  maid  convey." 

LVII. 
Then  the  magician  solemnly  'gan  to  frown. 
So  that  his  frost-white  eyebrows,  beetling  low. 
Shaded  his  deep  green  eyes,  and  wrinkles  browa 
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Plaited  upon  his  furoace-scorcbed  brow : 
Forth  from  his  hood  that  hung  his  neck  below. 
He  lifted  a  bright  casket  of  pure  gold, 
Touch'd  a  spring-lock,  and  there  in  wool  or  snow, 
Charm'd  into  ever  freezing,  lay  an  old 
And  legend-leaved  book,  mysterious  to  behold. 

LVlll. 

"  Take  this  same  book,  —  it  wiU  not  bite  you.  Sire ; 
There,  put  it  underneath  your  royal  aim; 
Though  it's  a  pretty  weight  it  will  not  tire. 
But  rather  on  your  journey  keep  you  warm : 
This  is  the  magic,  this  the  potent  charm, 
That  shall  drive  Bertha  to  a  fainting  fit  I 
When  the  time  comes,  don't  feel  the  least  alarm. 
But  lift  her  from  the  ground,  and  swiftly  flit 
Back  to  your  palace.  •  •  • 

UX. 

"What  shaU  I  do  with  that  same  bookf"     ••  Wl^Mwidv 
Lay  it  on  Bertha's  lable.  close  beside 
Her  work-box,  and  twill  help  your  purpose  deariy ; 
1  say  no  more."     "  Or  good  or  ill  Iwtide, 
Through  the  wide  air  to  Kent  this  mom  1  glide  I " 
Exclaim 'd  the  Emperor.     "  When  1  return, 
Ask  what  you  will,  —  I'll  give  you  my  new  bride  ! 
And  take  some  more  wine.  Hum;  — O  Heavens!  I  bum 
To  be  upon  the  ^ving  I     Now,  now,  that  minx  I  spurn  1 " 


LX. 

"  Leave  her  to  me,"  rejoin'd  the  magtan ; 
>'  But  how  shall  1  account,  illustrious  ftiy  I 
For  thine  imperial  absence?     Pho!  I  can 
Say  you  are  very  sick,  and  bar  the  ivay 
To  your  so  loving  courtiers  for  one  day; 
If  eillier  of  their  two  archbishops''  graces 
Should  talk  of  extreme  unction.  1  shall  say 
You  do  not  like  cold  pig  witli  Latin  phrases, 
Which  never  should  be  used  but  in  alarming  a 
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LXl. 


•'  Opeo  the  window,  Hum ;  I'm  ready  now ! " 
Zooks  \ "  exclaim'd  Hum,  an  up  the  sash  he  drew, 
"  Behold,  your  Majesty,  upon  the  brow 
Of  yonder  hill,  what  crowds  of  people!"     •'  Whewt 
The  monster's  always  after  something  new," 
Return'd  his  Highness,  "they  are  piping  hot 
To  see  my  pjgsney  Beltanaine.     Hum  !  do 
Tighten  my  belt  a  little,  —  so,  so,  —  not 
Too  tight,  —  the  book! —  my  wand  !  —  so,  nothing  is  fo;;got.'' 

LXII. 
"Wounds!  how  they  shout !"  said  Hum,  "and  there,  —  see,  seel 
Th'  ambassador's  return'd  from  Pigmio  ! 
The  morning's  very  fine,  — uncommonly  ! 
See,  past  the  skirts  of  yon  while  cloud  they  go, 
Tinging  it  with  soft  crimsons !     Now  below 
The  sable-pointed  heads  of  firs  and  pines 
They  dip,  move  on.  and  with  them  moves  a  glow 
Along  the  forest  side !     Now  amber  lines 
Reach  the  hill  top,  and  now  throughout  the  valley  shine*." 

LXIII. 
"  Why,  Hum,  you're  getting  quite  poetical  I 
Those  nows  you  managed  in  a  special  style." 
"  If  ever  you  have  leisure.  Sire,  you  shall 
See  scraps  of  Mine  will  make  it  worth  your  while, 
Tit-bits  for  Phcebus  !  —  yes,  you  well  may  smile. 
Hark !  hark !  the  bells  ! "     "A  little  further  yet. 
Good  Hum,  and  let  me  view  this  mighty  coil." 
Then  the  great  Emperor  full  graceful  set 
His  elbow  for  a  prop,  and  snufTd  his  mignonnette. 

LXIV. 

The  mom  is  fiill  of  holiday ;  loud  bells 
With  rival  clamours  ring  from  every  spire ; 
Cunningly-staiion'd  music  dies  and  swells 
In  echoing  places ;   when  the  winds  respire, 

(LXI)  Pievious  edItioDS  read  Where  T  lor  Whew!\a\\rx^ 
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light  flags  stream  out  like  gausy  tongues  of  fire ; 
A  metropolitan  murmur,  lifeflil,  warm, 
Comes  from  the  Dorthem  suburbs ;  rich  attire 
Freckles  with  red  and  gold  the  moving  swarm ; 
While  here  and  there  dear  trumpets  blow  a  keen  alann. 

LXV. 
And  DOW  the  foiiy  escort  was  seen  dear. 
Like  the  old  pageant  of  Aurora's  train. 
Above  a  pearl-built  minster,  hovering  near; 
First  wily  Crafttcant,  the  chamberlain, 
Balanc'd  upon  his  grey-grown  pinions  twain, 
His  slender  wand  officially  reveal'd ; 
Then  black  gnomes  scattering  sixpences  like  rain ; 
Then  pages  three  and  three ;  and  next,  slave-held. 
The  Iroaian  'scutcheon  bright,  —  one  mouse  in  argent  field. 

LXVI. 
Gentlemen  pensioners  next ;  and  after  them, 

A  troop  of  winged  Janizaries  flew ; 
Then  slaves,  as  presents  bearing  many  a  gem; 
Then  twelve  physicians  fluttering  two  and  two; 
And  next  a  chaplain  in  a  cassock  new ; 
Then  Lords  in  wailing;  then  (what  head  not  reeb 
For  pleasure  ?)  —  the  fair  Princess  in  full  view. 
Borne  upon  wings,  — ^and  very  pleas'd  she  feels 
To  have  such  splendour  dance  attendance  at  her  heels. 

LXVII. 

For  there  was  more  magnificence  behind : 
She  wav'd  her  handkerchief.     *'  Ah,  very  grand  ! " 
Cry'd  Elflnan,  and  clos'd  the  window-blind  ; 
"  And,  Hum,  we  must  not  shilly-shally  stand,  — > 
Adieu !  adieu  !  I'm  off  for  Angle-land  r 
1  say,  old  Hocus,  have  you  such  a  thing 
About  you,  —  feel  your  pockets,  I  command,  — 
1  want,  this  instant,  an  invisible  ring,  — 
Thank  you,  old  mummy !  —  now  securely  1  \ake  wing," 

LXVlll. 
Then  Ellinan  swift  vaulted  from  the  floor. 
And  lighted  graceful  on  the  window-sill ; 
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Under  one  arm  the  magic  book  he  bore, 
The  other  he  could  wave  about  at  will ; 
Pale  was  his  face,  he  still  look'd  very  ill : 
He  bow'd  at  Bellanaine,  and  said —  *•  Poor  Bell ! 
Farewell !  farewell !  and  if  for  ever  !  still 
For  ever  fare  thee  well !  "  —  and  then  he  fell 
A  laughing !  —  snapp'd  his  fingers  !  —  shame  it  is  to  tell ! 

LXIX. 

«*  By'r  Lady !  he  is  gone  !  "  cries  Hum,  **  and  I  — 
(I  own  it)  —  have  made  too  free  with  his  wine ; 
Old  Crafticant  will  smoke  me.     By-the-bye  ! 
This  room  is  full  of  jewels  as  a  mine,  — 
Dear  valuable  creatures,  how  ye  shine  ! 
Sometime  to-day  I  must  contrive  a  minute, 
If  Mercury  propitiously  incline. 
To  examine  his  scrutoire,  and  see  what  ^s  in  it. 
For  of  superfluous  diamonds  I  as  well  may  thin  it. 

LXX. 


<< 


The  Emperor's  horrid  bad ;  yes,  that's  my  cue  ! " 
Some  histories  say  that  this  was  Hum's  last  speech ; 
That,  being  fuddled,  he  went  reeling  through 
The  corridor,  and  scarce  upright  could  reach 
The  stair-head ;  that  being  glutted  as  a  leech, 
And  iis'd,  as  we  ourselves  have  just  now  said, 
To  manage  stairs  reversely,  like  a  peach 
Too  ripe,  he  fell,  being  puzzled  in  his  head 
With  liquor  and  the  staircase :  verdict  — found  stone  dead, 

LXXI. 

This  as  a  falsehood  Crafticanto  treats ; 
And  as  his  style  is  of  strange  elegance, 
Gentle  and  tender,  full  of  soft  conceits, 
(Much  like  our  Boswell's,)  we  will  take  a  glance 
At  his  sweet  prose,  and,  if  we  can,  make  dance 
His  woven  periods  into  careless  rhyme ; 
O,  little  faery  Pegasus !  rear  —  prance  — 
Trot  round  the  quarto  —  ordinary  time  ! 
March,  little  Pegasus,  with  pawing  hoof  sublime ! 
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LXXII. 
Well,  let  U3  see,  —  tenth  6nok  andchapttr  niiu,  — 
Thus  Crafticant  pursues  his  diary ;  — 
"  Twas  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  weather  fine. 
Latitude  thirty-six ;  our  scouts  descry 
A  flight  of  starlings  making  rapidly 
Towards  Thibet.     Mem.:  —  birds  fly  in  the  night; 
From  twelve  to  half-past  —  wings  not  fit  to  fly 
For  a  thick  fog  —  the  Princess  sulky  quite ; 
Call'd  for  an  extra  shawl,  and  gave  her  nurse  a  bite. 

UCXIIl. 
'■  Five  minutes  before  one  — brought  down  a  moth 
With  my  new  double-barret  —  stew'd  the  thighs 
And  made  a  very  tolerable  broth  — 
Princess  tum'd  dainty,  to  our  grt-at  surprise, 
Aller'd  her  mind,  and  thought  il  very  nice; 
Seeing  her  pleasant,  try'rt  her  with  a  pun. 
She  frown'd ;  a  monstrous  owl  across  us  flies 
About  this  time,  —  a  sad  old  figure  of  fun ; 
Had  omen  —  this  new  match  can't  be  a  happy  one. 


LXXIV. 
"  From  two  to  half-past,  dusky  way  we  made. 
Above  the  plains  of  Gobi,  —  desert,  bleak ; 
Bulield  afar  otT,  in  the  hooded  shade 
Of  darkness,  a  great  mountain  (strange  to  speak). 
Spitting,  from  forth  its  sulphur-baken  peak, 
A  fan-shap'd  burst  of  blood-red,  arrowy  fire, 
Turban'd  with  smoke,  which  still  away  did  reek. 
Solid  and  black  from  that  eternal  piTe, 
Upon  the  laden  winds  that  scantly  could  respire. 

LXXV. 

"  Just  upon  three  o'clock  a  folliDg>star 
Created  an  alarm  among  our  troop, 
Kill'd  a  man-cook,  a  page,  and  broke  a  jar, 
A  tureen,  and  three  tiishcs,  at  one  swoop. 
Then  passing  by  the  princess,  singed  licr  hoop; 
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Could  not  conceive  what  Coralline  was  at, 
Slie  clapp'd  her  hands  three  times  and  cry'd  out  •  Who< 
Some  strange  Iraaian  custom.     A  large  bat 
Came  sudden  'fore  my  face,  and  hruah'd  against  my  bat. 

LXXVI. 

"  Five  minutes  thirteen  seconds  after  three. 
Far  in  the  west  a  mighty  lire  broke  out, 
Conjectur'd,  on  the  instant,  it  might  be, 
The  city  of  Balk — 'twas  Balk  beyond  all  doubt: 
A  griffin,  wheeling  here  and  there  about, 
Kept  reconnoitring  us  —  doubled  our  guard  — 
Lighted  our  torches,  and  kept  up  a  shout, 
Till  he  sheer'd  ofT —  the  Princess  very  scar'd  — 
And  many  on  their  marrow-bones  for  death  prepar'd. 

LXXVI  I. 

"  At  half-past  three  arose  the  cheerful  moon  — 
Bivouack'd  for  four  minutes  on  a  cloud  — 
Where  from  the  earth  we  heard  a  lively  tunc 
Of  tambourines  and  pipes,  serene  and  loud. 
While  on  a  flowery  lawn  a  brilliant  crowd 
Cinque-parted  danc'd,  some  half  asleep  reposed 
Beneath  the  green-fan'd  cedars,  some  did  shroud 
In  silken  tents,  and  'mid  light  fragrance  dozed. 
Or  on  the  open  turf  their  soothed  eyelids  closed. 

LXXVIII. 

'■  Dropp'd  my  gold  watch,  and  kill'd  a  kettlednim  - 
It  went  for  apoplexy  —  foolish  folks !  — 
|j;ft  it  to  pay  the  piper  —  a  good  sum  — 
( I've  got  a  conscience,  maugre  people's  jokes,) 
To  scrape  a  little  favour ;  'gan  to  coax 
Her  Highness'  pug-dog  —  got  a  sharp  rebuff — 
She  wish'd  a  game  at  whist  —  made  three  revokes — 
Tum'd  from  myself,  her  partner,  in  a  huff; 
His  majesty  will  know  her  temper  time  enotigh. 

LXXIX. 
•■  She  cry'd  for  chess — I  play'd  a  game  with  her  — 
Castled  her  king  with  siKh  a  vixen  kxA, 
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It  bodes  ill  to  his  Majesty —  (refer 
To  the  second  chapter  of  my  fortieth  book. 
And  see  what  hoity'toity  aiis  she  took). 
At  half-past  four  the  morn  essay*d  to  beam  ~— 
Saluted,  as  we  pass'd,  an  early  rook — 
The  Princess  fell  asleep,  and,  in  her  dream, 
Talk'd  of  one  Master  Hubert,  deep  in  her  esteem. 

LXXX. 

"  About  this  time,  — making  delightful  way,  -^ 
Shed  a  quill-feather  from  my  larboard  wing  — 
Wish'd,  trusted,  hop'd  'twas  no  sign  of  decay  — 
Thank  heaven,  Tm  hearty  yet !  —  'twaa  no  such  thinj^i  ■ 
At  five  the  golden  light  began  to  spring, 
With  fiery  shudder  through  the  bloomed  east ; 
At  six  we  heard  Panthea's  churches  ring — 
The  city  all  his  unhiv'd  swarms  had  cast. 
To  watch  our  grand  approach,  and  hail  us  as  we  pass'd. 

LXXXI. 

■•  As  flowers  turn  their  faces  to  the  sun. 
So  on  our  flight  with  hungry  eyes  Ihey  gaze. 
And,  as  we  shap'd  our  course,  this,  that  way  run. 
With  mad-cap  pleasure,  or  hand-clasp'd  amaze; 
Sweet  in  the  air  a  mild-lon'd  music  plays, 
And  progresses  through  iLs  own  labyrinth  ; 
Buds  gather'd  from  the  green  spring's  middle-days. 
They  scaller'd,  — -daisy,  primrose,  hyacinth,  — 
Or  round  white  columns  wrealh'd  from  capital  to  {dinth. 

LXXXIl. 

'*  Onward  we  floated  o'er  the  panting  streets. 
That  seem'd  throughout  with  upheld  iaces  paved; 
Look  where  we  will,  our  bird's-eye  vision  meets 
Legions  of  holiday  \   bright  standards  waved. 
And  fluttering  ensigns  emulously  craved 
Our  minute's  glance ;  a  busy  lliunderous  roar. 
From  square  to  square,  among  the  buildings  raved. 
As  when  the  sea,  at  flow,  gluts  up  once  more 
The  craggy  holtowness  of  a  wild  reefed  shore. 
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LXXXIII. 

«« And  *  Bellanaine  for  ever ! '  shouted  they. 
While  that  fair  Princess,  from  her  winged  chair, 
Bow'd  low  with  high  demeanour,  and,  to  pay 
Their  new-blown  loyalty  with  guerdon  fair. 
Still  emptied  at  meet  distance,  here  and  there, 
A  plenty  horn  of  jewels.     And  here  I 
(Who  wish  to  give  the  devil  her  due)  declare 
Against  that  ugly  piece  of  calumny. 
Which  calls  them  Highland  pebble-stones  not  worth  a  fly. 

LXXXIV. 

•*  Still  *  Bellanaine ! '  they  shouted,  while  we  glide 
^Slant  to  a  light  Ionic  portico. 
The  city's  delicacy,  and  the  pride 
Of  our  Imperial  Basilic ;  a  row 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  on  each  hand,  make  show 
Submissive  of  knee-bent  obeisance, 
All  down  the  steps ;  and,  as  we  entered,  lo ! 
The  strangest  sight  —  the  most  unlook'd-for  chance  — 
All  things  tum'd  topsy-turvy  in  a  devil's  dance. 

LXXXV. 

•«  'Stead  of  his  anxious  Majesty  and  court 
At  the  open  doors,  with  wide  saluting  eyes. 
Conges  and  scrape-graces  of  every  sort. 
And  all  the  smooth  routine  of  gallantries. 
Was  seen,  to  our  immoderate  surprise, 
A  motley  crowd  thick  gathered  in  the  hall. 
Lords,  scullions,  deputy-scullions,  with  wild  cries 
Stunning  the  vestibule  from  wall  to  wall, 
Where  the  Chief  Justice  on  his  knees  and  hands  doth  crawl. 

LXXXVI. 

«*  Counts  of  the  palace,  and  the  state  pur\'eyor 
Of  moth's-down,  to  make  soft  the  royal  beds. 
The  Common  Council  and  my  fool  Lord  Mayor 
Marching  a-row,  each  other  slipshod  treads ; 
Powder'd  bag- wigs  and  ruffy-tuffy  heads 
Of  cinder  wenches  meet  and  soU  each  other ; 
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Toe  crush'd  with  heel  ili-natur'd  lighting  breeds, 

Frill-rumphng  elbows  brew  up  tnany  a  bother. 
And  fists  in  the  short  ribs  keep  up  the  yell  and  pother. 

LXXXVU. 

"  A  Poet,  mounted  on  the  Court-Clown's  back. 
Rode  to  the  Princess  swift  with  spurring  heels. 
And  dose  into  her  face,  with  rhyming  clack. 
Began  a  Prothalamlon ;  —  she  reels. 
She  ialls,  she  £uDts  !  while  laughter  peels 
Over  her  woman's  weakness.      '  Where  ' '  cry'd  I, 
'Where  is  his  Majesty? '     No  person  feels 
Inclin'd  to  answer ;  wherefore  instantly 
1  plung'd  into  the  crowd  to  find  him  or  to  die. 

Lxxxvm. 

"  Jostling  my  way  I  gain'd  the  stairs,  and  ran 
To  the  first  landing,  where,  incredible ! 
I  met,  far  gone  in  liquor,  that  old  man, 

That  vile  impostor  Hum, "' 

So  far  so  well,  -— 
For  we  have  prov'd  the  Mago  never  fell 
Down  stairs  on  Cmflicanlo's  evidence ; 
And  therefore  duly  shall  proceed  lo  tell. 
Plain  in  our  own  original  mood  and  tense, 
The  sequel  of  this  day,  though  labour  'lis  ii 


Lord  Houghlon  noles  thai  "  No  more  was  wrillen."  lI  is  worth  poirtinc  oul 
thai  the  words  Tif  uquel  oflhii  rfav.  Iiv  no  meatii  unnoieworihy.  occur  almusf 
lilurally  iti  a  vgrv  noUlc  cont-nt  in  liie  I'.M-t  Laureates  MoUt  if  Arthur.  The  fiiu! 
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fourth  line,  where  they  mark  (tic  end  of  the  long  extract  Iroin  Crafticool'i  jounud. 


^NONSENSE  VERSES.'' 


ON  OXFORD. 


THE  Gothic  looks  solemn. 
The  plain  Doric  column 
Supports  an  old  Bishop  and  Crosier ; 
The  mouldering  arch, 
Shaded  o'er  by  a  larch 
Stands  next  door  to  Wilson  the  Hosier. 


Vic6  —  that  is,  by  turns,  — 

O'er  pale  £aces  mourns 
The  black  tasseird  trencher  and  common  hat; 

The  Chantry  boy  sings. 

The  Steeple-bell  rings. 
And  as  for  the  Chancellor  —  dominat. 


There  are  plenty  of  trees, 

And  plenty  of  ease. 
And  plenty  of  fiat  beer  for  Parsons ; 

And  when  it  is  venison. 

Short  is  the  benisoh,  — 
Then  each  on  a  leg  or  thigh  fastens. 
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SONNET  TO   MRS.    REYNOLDS'S  CAT. 

CAT !  who  ha.i[t]  pass'd  thy  grand  climarc]teric. 
How  many  mice  and  rats  hast  in  thy  days 
Destroy'd?  —  How  many  tit  bits  stolen?     Gaze 
With  those  bright  languid  segments  green,  and  prick 
Those  velvet  ears  —  but  pr'ythee  do  not  stick 
Thy  latent  talons  in  me  — and  upraise 
Thy  gentle  mew  —  and  tell  me  all  thy  frays 
Of  fish  and  mice,  and  rats  and  tender  chick- 
Nay,  look  not  down,  nor  lick  thy  dainty  wrists  — 

For  all  the  wheezy  asthma,  — and  for  all 
Thy  tail's  tip  is  nick'd  olf — and  though  the  fists 
Of  many  a  maid  has  given  thee  many  a  maul. 
Still  is  that  fiir  as  soft  as  when  the  lists 

Id  youth  thou  enter'dst  on  glass  bottled  wall. 


A   GALLOWAV   SONG. 

AH  !  ken  ye  what  I  met  the  day 
Out  oure  the  Mountains 
A  coming  down  by  craggi[e]s  grey 

An  mossie  fountains  — 
A[h]  goud  liair'd  Maiie  ycve  1  pray 

Ane  minute's  ^lessing  — 
For  that  1  met  upon  the  way 

Is  past  expressing. 
As  I  stood  where  a  rocky  brig 

A  torrent  crosses 
I  spied  upon  a  misty  rig 

A  troup  o'  Horses  — 
And  as  they  trotted  down  the  glen 

1  sped  to  meet  them 
To  see  it  I  might  know  the  Men 

To  slop  and  greet  them. 
First  Willie  on  his  sleek  mare  came 

At  canting  gallop  — 
His  long  hair  rustled  like  a  flame 

On  bo.-ird  a  .shallop. 
Then  came  his  brother  Rab  and  then 

Young  Peggy's  M  it  her 
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And  Peggy  too  —  adown  the  glen 

They  went  togither  — 
I  saw  her  wrappit  in  her  hood  25 

Fra  wind  and  raining  — 
Her  cheek  was  flush  wi'  timid  blood 

Twixt  growth  and  waning  — 
She  tum'd  her  dazed  head  full  oft 

For  there  her  Brithers  30 

Came  riding  with  her  Bridegroom  soft 

And  mony  ithers. 
Young  Tarn  came  up  an'  eyed  me  quick 

With  reddened  cheek  — 
Braw  Tam  was  daffed  like  a  chick  —  35 

He  coud  na  speak  — 
Ah  Marie  they  are  all  gane  hame 

Through  blustering  weather 
An'  every  heart  is  full  on  flame 

An'  light  as  feather.  40 

Ah  !  Marie  they  are  all  gone  hame 

Fra  happy  wedding, 
Whilst  I  —  Ah  is  it  not  a  shame  ? 

Sad  tears  am  shedding. 


BEN   NEVIS:    A   DIALOGUE. 

I'^HERE  was  one  Mrs.  Cameron  of  50  years  of  age  and  the  Attest 
woman  in  all  Invernessshire  who  got  up  this  Mountain  some 
few  years  ago  —  true  she  had  her  servants  —  but  then  she  had  her 
self.  She  ought  to  have  hired  Sisyphus,  — **Up  the  high  hill  he 
heaves  a  huge  round  —  Mrs.  Cameron."  Tis  said  a  little  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  the  mountain  and  the  Lady.  After  taking  a 
glass  of  W[h]iskey  as  she  was  tolerably  seated  at  ease  she  thus 
began  — 

MRS.  C 

Upon  my  Life  Sir  Nevis  I  am  pique'd 

That  I  have  so  far  panted  tugg'd  and  reek'd 

To  do  an  honour  to  your  old  bald  pate 

And  now  am  sitting  on  you  just  to  bate. 

Without  your  paying  me  one  compliment.  5 

Alas  'tis  so  with  all,  when  our  intent 

Is  plain,  and  in  the  eye  of  all  Mankind 

We  fair  ones  show  a  preference,  too  blind ! 
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You  Gentle  man  immediately  turn  tul  — 

0  let  rae  then  my  hapless  fide  bewaiJ  I  lo 
Ungrateful  Baldpate  have  I  not  disdained 

The  pleasant  Valleys  —  luve  I  not  madbninM 
Deserted  all  my  Pidcles  and  pneservn 
My  China  closet  too — with  wretched  Nerves 
To  boot  —  say  wretched  ingrate  have  I  not  15 

Le[f]t  my  soft  cushion  chair  and  caudle  pot. 
*ri5  true  I  had  no  comi  —  no !  thank  the  &tes 
My  Shoemaker  was  always  Mr.  Batea. 
And  if  not  Mr'.  Bates  why  I'm  not  old ! 
Still  dumb  ungrateful  Nevis — still  so  cold  !  2.0 

Here  the  Lady  took  some  more  w[h]iskey  and  was  putting  eiTD 
more  to  her  lips  when  she  dashed  [it]  to  the  Ground  for  the  Mountain 
began  to  grumble  —  which  continued  for  a  few  minutes  before  he  thus 
began, 

BEK  NEVIS. 

What  whining  bit  of  tongue  and  Mouth  thus  dares 

Disturb  my  slumber  of  a  thousand  years? 

Even  so  long  my  sleep  has  been  secure  — 

And  to  be  so  awaked  I'll  not  endure. 

Oh  pain  —  for  since  the  Eagle's  earliest  scream  Sj 

I've  had  a  dam[n]~d  confounded  ugly  dream, 

A  Nightmare  sure.     What  Madam  was  it  you? 

It  cannot  be  .'     My  old  eyes  are  not  true  ! 

Red-Crag,  my  Spectacles  I     Now  let  me  see ! 

Good  Heavens  Lady  how  the  gemini  30 

Did  you  get  here  ?     0  1  shall  split  my  sides ! 

1  shall  earthquake 


Sweet  Nevis  do  not  quake,  for  though  !  loi-e 
You[r]  honest  Countenance  all  things  above 
Truly  I  should  not  like  to  be  convey'd 
So  far  into  your  Casom  —  gentle  Maid 
Loves  not  too  rough  a  treatment  gentle  Sir  — 
Pray  thee  be  calm  and  do  not  quake  nor  stir 
No  not  a  Stone  or  I  shall  go  in  fits  — 

BEN  NEVIS. 

I  must  —  I  shall  —  I  meet  not  such  tit  bits  — 
I  meet  not  such  sweet  creatures  everj'  day  — 
By  my  old  night  cap  night  cap  night  and  day 
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I  must  have  one  sweet  Buss  —  I  must  and  shall 

Red  Crag !  —  What  Madam  can  you  then  repent 

Of  all  the  toil  and  vigour  you  have  spent  45 

To  see  Ben  Nevis  and  to  touch  his  nose  ? 

Red  Crag  1  say  !     O  1  must  have  them  close  ! 

Red  Crag,  there  lies  beneath  my  farthest  toe 

A  vein  of  Sulphur —  go  dear  Red  Crag,  go  — 

And  rub  your  flinty  back  against  it  —  budge  !  50 

Dear  Madam  I  must  kiss  you,  foith  I  must ! 

I  must  Embrace  you  with  my  dearest  gust  ! 

Block-head,  d'ye  hear  —  Block-head  111  make  her  feel 

There  lies  beneath  my  east  leg's  northern  heel 

A  cave  of  young  earth  dragons  —  well  my  boy  55 

Go  thither  quick  and  so  complete  my  joy 

Take  you  a  bundle  of  the  largest  pines 

And  when  the  sun  on  fiercest  Phosphor  shines 

Fire  them  and  ram  them  in  the  Dragon's  nest  — 

Then  will  the  dragons  fry  and  fizz  their  best  60 

Until  ten  thousand  now  no  bigger  than 

Poor  Al  [1]  igators  —  poor  things  of  one  span  — 

Will  each  one  swell  to  twice  ten  times  the  size 

Of  northern  whale  —  then  for  the  tender  prize  — 

The  moment  then  —  for  then  will  Red  Crag  rub  65 

His  flinty  back  —  and  I  shall  kiss  and  snub 

And  press  my  dainty  morsel  to  my  breast. 

Block-head  make  haste  ! 

O  Muses  weep  the  rest  — 
The  Lady  fainted  and  he  thought  her  dead 
So  pulled  the  clouds  again  about  his  head  70 

And  went  to  sleep  again  —  soon  she  was  rous'd 
By  her  affrighted  servants  —  next  day  hous'd 
Safe  on  the  lowly  ground  she  bless'd  her  fate 
That  fainting  fit  was  not  delayed  too  late. 

But  what  surprises  me  above  all  is  how  this  Lady  got  down  again. 


WOMEN,    WINE   AND   SNUFF. 

GIVE  me  women,  wine  and  snuflT 
Until  I  cry  out  ♦•  hold,  enough !" 
You  may  do  so  sans  objection 
Till  the  day  of  resurrection ; 
For  bless  my  beard  they  aye  shall  be 
My  beloved  Trinity. 
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TWO  OR   THREE. 


T'WO  or  three  Posies 

1 

With  two  or  three  simple* 

Two  or  three  Noses 

With  two  or  three  pimples  — 

Two 

or  three  wise  men 

And 

wo  or  three  ninny's — 

Two 

or  three  purses 

And 

wo  or  three  guineas  — 

Two 

or  three  raps 

At  two  or  three  doors  — 

Two 

ar  three  naps 

Of  tw 

o  or  three  hours  — 

Two 

or  three  Cats 

And 

wo  or  three  mice— 

Two 

or  three  sprats 

At  a 

■ery  great  price  — 

Two 

□r  three  sandies 

And 

wo  or  three  tabbies  — 

Two 

or  three  dandies 

And 

wo  Mrs. „„ 

Two 

or  three  Smiles 

And 

wo  or  three  frowns  — 

Two 

or  three  Miles 

Toll 

0  or  three  towns 

Two 

or  three  pegs 

For  two  or  three  bonnets  — 

Two 

or  three  dove  eggs 

To  hatch  into  sonnets. 

AN   EXTEMPORE. 

WHEN  they  were  come  into  the  Faery's  Court 
They  rang  —  no  one  at  home  —  all  gone  to  spofi 
And  dance  and  kiss  and  love  as  faerys  do 
For  Faries  be  as  humans  lovers  true  — 
Amid  the  woods  they  were  so  lone  and  wild  j 

Where  even  the  Robin  fei-ls  himself  exil'd 
And  where  tlie  very  books  as  if  affraid 
Hurry  along  to  some  less  magic  shade. 
'  No  one  ai  home  " !  the  fretfijl  princess  cry'd 
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'  And  an  for  nothing  such  a  dre  [a]  n*  ride  10 

And  all  for  nothing  my  new  diamond  cross 

No  one  to  see  my  persian  feathers  toss 

No  one  to  see  my  Ape,  my  Dwarf,  my  Fool 

Or  how  I  pace  my  Otaheitan  mule. 

Ape,  Dwarf  and  Fool  why  stand  you  gaping  there 

Burst  the  door  open,  quick  —  or  1  declare 

in  switch  you  soundly  and  in  pieces  tear.' 

The  Dwarf  began  to  tremble  and  the  Ape 

StarM  at  the  Fool,  the  Fool  was  all  agai)e 

The  Princess  grasp'd  her  switch  hut  just  in  time  io 

The  Dwarf  with  piteous  face  began  to  rhyme. 

•«  O  mighty  Princess  did  you  ne'er  hear  tell 

What  your  poor  ser\'ants  know  but  tiH>  tix>  well 

Know  you  the  three  great  crimes  in  faery  land 

The  fint  alas !  poor  Dwarf  1  undcrstuul 

I  made  a  whipstock  of  a  faery's  wanil 

The  next  is  snoring  in  their  company 

The  next  the  last  the  direst  of  the  three 

Is  making  free  when  they  are  not  at  home. 

I  was  a  Prince —  a  l>aby  prince  —  my  doom  30 

You  see,  I  made  a  whipstock  uf  a  \>and 

My  top  has  henceforth  slept  in  faery  land. 

He  was  a  Prince  the  Fool,  a  grown  up  Prince 

But  he  has  never  been  a  King's  son  since 

He  fell  a  snoring  at  a  faery  Hall  3n 

Your  poor  Ape  was  a  Prince  and  he  i)ot>r  thing 

PicklockM  a  faerv's  boudour —  now  no  kinii 

But  ape  —  so  pray  your  highness  stay  awhile 

Tis  sooth  indeed  we  know  it  to  our  sorrow  — 

Persist  and  j^;/  may  be  an  ape  ton\orrow  —  ^ 

While  the  Dwarf  spake  the  Princess  all  lor  spile 

PealM  the  brown  hazel  twig  to  lilly  white 

Clench'd  her  small  teeth,  and  held  hrr  lips  apart 

Try'd  to  look  unconcerned  with  beatin*i  h«\ut. 

They  saw  her  highness  had  made  up  hi-r  uund  4s 

And  quaver'd  like  the  reeds  before  the  wind 

And  they  had  had  it.  but  O  happy  chance 

The  Ape  for  very  fear  l)egan  to  dance 

And  grinM  as  all  his  uglyness  did  ache  — 

She  staid  her  vixen  fingers  for  his  sake  50 

He  was  so  very  ugly :  then  she  took 

Her  pocket  mirror  and  began  to  loi)k 

First  at  herself  and  [then]  at  him  and  then 

She  smil'd  at  her  own  beauteous  face  again. 
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Yet  for  all  this  —  for  all  her  pretty  face 

She  took  it  in  her  head  to  see  the  place. 

Women  gain  liltle  from  experience 

Either  in  Lovers,  husbands  or  expense. 

The  more  their  beauty  the  more  fortune  too 

Beauty  before  the  wide  world  never  knew.  i 

So  each  bir  reasons  —  tbo'  it  oft  miscarries. 

She  thought  her  pretty  &ce  would  please  the  fa  [e]  ries. 

'*  My  darling  Ape  I  wont  whip  you  today 

Gil's  me  the  Picklock  sirrah  and  go  play." 

They  all  three  wept  but  counsel  was  as  vaio  i 

As  crying  cup  biddy  to  drops  of  rain. 
Yet  lingeringly  did  the  sad  Ape  forth  draw 
The  Picklock  from  the  Pocket  in  his  Jaw. 
The  Princess  took  it  and  dismounting  straight 
Trip'd  in  blue  silver'd  slippers  to  the  gate 
And  lonch'd  the  wards,  the  Door  full  courteously 
Opened  —  she  enter'd  with  her  servants  three. 
Again  it  clos'd  .ind  there  w-as  nothing  seen 
But  the  Mule  gracing  on  the  herbage  green. 
End  of  Canto  -lii 

Canto  the  iuii 
The  Mule  no  sooner  saw  himself  alone 
Than  he  pnck'd  up  his  Ears  —  and  said  '  well  done ! 
At  least  unhappy  Prince  I  may  be  free  — 
No  more  a  Princess  shall  side  saddle  me 

0  King  of  Oiliaicte  —  iho'  a  Mule 

'  Aye  every  inch  a  King '  —  Iho'  •  Fortune's  fool.' 
Well  done  —  for  hy  what  Mr.  Dwarfy  said 

1  would  not  give  a  sixpence  for  her  head.' 
Even  as  he  spake  he  trotted  in  high  glee 

To  t1)c  knotty  side  of  an  old  Pollard  tree  i 

And  nib'd  his  sides  against  the  mossed  bark 

Till  his  Cirtlis  burst  and  left  him  naked  staric 

Except  hi.s  Bridle —  how  get  rid  of  that 

Buckkd  and  tied  with  many  a  twist  and  plait. 

At  last  it  struck  him  to  pretend  to  sleep  i 

And  then  the  ihicush  Monkies  down  would  creep 

And  filch  the  unjileasant  trammels  quite  auay. 

No  sooner  thought  of  than  adon-n  he  lay 

Shani'd  a  good  snore  —  the  Monkey-men  descended 

And  whom  they  thought  to  injure  they  befriended.         : 

They  hung  his  Bridle  on  a  topmost  bough 

And  of[f]  he  went  run,  trot,  or  anyhow  — 
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I. 

REVIEW   OF   KEATS'S 

FIRST  VOLUME  OF   POEMS    (1817) 

WRITTEN    BY    LEIGH    HUNT 

and  published  in  **  The  Examiner  "  for  the  \st  of  June  and  the  6th 

and  13M  of  July  181 7. 

THIS  is  the  production  of  the  young  writer,  whom  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  announcing  to  the  public  a  short  time  since,  and  several  of 
whose  Sonnets  have  appeared  meanwhile  in  the  Examiner  with 
the  signature  of  J.  K.  From  these  and  stronger  evidences  in  the  book 
itself,  the  readers  will  conclude  that  the  author  and  his  critic  are  per- 
sonal friends;  and  they  are  so,  — made  however,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  nothing  but  his  poetry,  and  at  no  greater  distance  of  time  than  the 
announcement  above-mentioned.  We  had  published  one  of  his  Son- 
nets in  our  paper,  without  knowing  more  of  him  than  any  other  anony- 
mous correspondent ;  but  at  the  period  in  question,  a  friend  brought 
Us  one  morning  some  copies  of  verses,  \vhich  he  said  were  from  the 
pen  of  a  youth.     We  had  not  been  led,  generally  speaking,  by  a  good 

Hunt  refers  in  the  opening  sentence  to  an  article  entitled  "  Young  Poets,"  which 
had  appeared  in  T/u  Examiner  for  the  ist  of  December  1816.  "  The  last  of  these 
young  aspirants  whom  we  have  met  with,"  he  says,  "  and  who  promise  to  help  the 
new  school  to  rerive  Nature  and 

To  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing,  — 

is,  we  believe,  the  youngest  of  them  all.  His  name  is  John  Keats.  He  has  not 
vet  published  anything  except  in  a  newspaper ;  but  a  set  of  his  manuscripts  was 
handed  us  the  other  day,  and  fairly  surprised  us  with  the  truth  of  their  ambition, 
and  ardent  grappling  with  Nature."  Hunt  then  prints  the  sonnet  on  Chapman's 
Homer,  with  the  furSier  remarks  quoted  at  page  46.  The  sonnet  which  had  been 
published  in  The  Examiner  before  Hunt's  introduction  to  the  '*  set  of  manuscripts  " 
was  that  given  at  page  51.  Those  published  between  th(?  1st  of  December  1816 
and  the  1st  of  June  18 17  in  The  Examiner  were  the  sonnets  to  Kosciusko,  "After 
dark  vapors,"  on  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  to  Haydon,  and  on  The  Floure  and  the 
Ufe. 
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deal  ol*  experience  in  these  matters,  to  expect  pleasure  from  introduc- 
lions  of  the  kind,  so  much  as  pain  ;  but  we  had  not  read  more  than  a 
dozen  lines,  when  ue  recognized  "  a  young  poet  indeed." 

It  is  no  longer  a  new  observation,  that  poetry  has  of  late  years  uD' 
dergone  a  verj*  great  change,  or  rather,  to  speak  properly,  jx^lry  has 
undergone  no  change,  but  something  which  was  not  poetry  has  made 
way  for  the  reliim  of  something  which  is.  The  school  which  existed 
till  lately  since  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  zd,  was  rather  a  school 
of  wit  and  ethics  in  verse,  than  any  thing  else ;  nor  was  the  vetse, 
with  the  exception  of  Dryden's,  of  the  best  order.  The  authors,  it  is 
true,  are  to  be  held  in  great  honour.  Great  wit  there  certainly  was. 
excellent  satire,  excellent  sense,  pithy  sayings;  and  Pope  distilled  as 
much  real  poetry  as  could  be  got  from  the  drawing-room  world  in 
which  the  art  then  lived,  —  from  the  flowers  and  luxuries  of  artilidal 
life,  —  into  that  exquisite  little  toilet -bottle  of  essence,  the  Rape  oftkt 
Lock.  But  there  was  little  imagination,  of  a  higher  order,  no  intense 
feeling  of  nature,  no  sentiment,  no  real  music  or  variety.  Even  the 
writers  wiio  gave  evidences  meanwhile  of  a  truer  poetical  faculty. 
Gray.  Tlionison,  Akcnside,  and  Collins  himself,  were  content  with  a 
great  deal  of  second-hand  workmansliip,  and  with  false  styles  made  up 
of  other  languages  and  a  certain  kind  of  inverted  cant.  It  has  been 
thouglil  that  Cowper  mas  the  tirst  pott  who  re-opened  the  true  wav  to 
nature  and  a  natural  st)  le ;  but  we  hold  this  to  be  a  mistake,  arising 
merely  from  certain  negations  on  the  part  of  that  amiable  but  by  no 
means  [xiwerful  writer.  Cowper's  style  is  for  the  most  part  as  inverted 
and  artilicial  as  that  of  the  others ;  and  we  look  upon  him  to  have 
been  by  nature  not  so  great  a  poet  as  Pope ;  but  Pope,  from  certain 
inlirmilies  on  his  p.irt,  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  world,  and 
thus  had  to  get  wliat  he  could  out  of  an  artificial  sphere  :  —  Cowper, 
from  other  and  more  distressing  infirmities,  (which  by  the  way  Ihe 
wretched  superstition  tlial  undyrlook  to  heal,  only  burnt  in  upon  him) 
was  contincd  to  a  still  smalk-r  though  more  natural  sphere,  and  in 
truth  did  not  much  with  it,  though  quite  as  much  perhaps  as  was  lo  ti' 
ex]>ected  from  an  organization  too  sore  almost  to  come  in  contact  wiib 

It  wa-s  the  Lake  Pouts  in  our  opinion  (however  grudgingly  we  say 
it,  on  some  accounts)  that  were  the  first  to  revive  a  true  taste  for 
nature  i  and  like  most  Revolutionists,  especially  of  the  cast  which 
they  have  since  turned  out  to  be.  they  went  to  an  extreme,  calculald 
rather  at  first  to  make  the  readers  of  poetry  disgusted  with  originality 
and  adhere  with  contempt  and  resentment  to  their  magazine  com- 
monplaces. This  had  a  I>ad  eflcct  also  in  the  way  of  re-action;  and 
none  of  those  writers  have  ever  since  been  able  to  free  themselvf* 
from   certain    stubborn    afTeclalions.    which     having   been    ignorantl; 
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confounded  by  others  with  the  better  part  of  them,  have  been  retained 
by  their  self-love  with  a  still  less  pardonable  want  of  wisdom.  The 
greater  part  indeed  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Southey,  a  weak  man  in  all 
respects,  is  really  made  up  of  little  else.  Mr.  Coleridge  still  triHcs 
with  his  poetical  as  he  has  done  with  his  metaphysical  talent.  Mr. 
Lamb,  in  our  opinion,  has  a  more  real  tact  of  humanity,  a  modestcr, 
Shakspearean  wisdom,  than  any  of  them ;  and  had  he  written  more, 
might  have  delivered  the  school  victoriously  from  all  its  defects.  But 
it  is  Mr.  Wordsworth  who  has  advanced  it  the  most,  and  who  in  spite 
of  some  morbidities  as  well  as  mistaken  theories  in  other  respects,  has 
opened  upon  us  a  fund  of  thinking  and  imagination,  that  ranks  him 
as  the  successor  of  the  true  and  abundant  poets  of  the  older  time. 
Poetry,  like  Plenty,  should  be  represented  with  a  cornucopia,  but  it 
should  be  a  real  one ;  not  swelled  out  and  insidiously  opthnised  at  the 
top,  like  Mr.  Southey's  stale  strawberry  baskets,  but  tine  and  full  to 
the  depth,  like  a  heap  from  the  vintage.  Yet  from  the  time  of  Milton 
till  lately,  scarcely  a  tree  had  been  planted  that  could  be  called  a 
poet's  own.  People  got  shoots  from  France,  that  ended  in  nothing 
but  a  little  barren  wood,  from  which  they  made  flutes  for  young 
gentlemen  and  fan-sticks  for  ladies.  The  rich  and  enchanted  ground 
of  real  poetry,  fertile  with  all  that  English  succulance  could  produce, 
bright  with  all  that  Italian  sunshine  could  lend,  and  haunted  with 
exquisite  humanities,  had  become  invisible  to  mortal  eyes  like  the 
garden  of  Eden :  — 

And  from  that  time  those  Graces  were  not  found. 

These  Graces,  however,  are  re-appearing;  and  one  of  the  greatest 
evidences  is  the  little  volume  before  us ;  for  the  work  is  not  one  of 
mere  imitation,  or  a  compilation  of  ingenious  and  promising  things 
that  merely  announce  better,  and  that  after  all  might  only  help  to 
keep  up  a  bad  system ;  but  here  is  a  young  poet  giving  himself  up  to  his 
own  impressions,  and  revelling  in  real  poetry  for  it's  own  sake.  He 
has  had  his  advantages,  because  others  have  cleared  the  way  into  those 
happy  bowers;  but  it  shews  the  strength  of  his  natural  tendency, 
that  he  has  not  been  turned  aside  by  the  lingering  enticements  of  a 
former  system,  and  by  the  self-love  which  interests  others  in  cnforcinj^ 
them.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say,  that  Mr.  Keats  has  as 
much  talent  as  he  will  have  ten  years  hence,  or  that  there  are  no 
imitations  in  his  book,  or  that  he  does  not  make  mistakes  common  to 
inexperience;  —  the  reverse  is  inevitable  at  his  time  of  life.  In 
proportion  to  our  ideas,  or  impressions  of  the  images  of  things,  nuist 
be  our  acquaintance  with  the  things  themselves.  But  our  autlior 
has   ail  the  sensitiveness  of  temperament  requisite    to  receive  these 
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tropressions ;  and  nherever  he  has  turned  hitherto,  he  has  evidentlj 
felt  them  deeply. 

The  very  faults  indeed  of  Mr.  Keats  arise  from  A  passion  fof  beauties, 
and  a  young  impatience  to  vindicate  Ihem ;  and  as  we  have  mentioned 
these,  we  shall  refer  to  thcra  at  once.  They  may  be  comprised  in 
two;  —  first,  a  tendency  to  notice  every  thing  too  indiscriminately 
and  without  an  eye  to  natural  proportion  and  effect ;  and  second,  a 
sense  of  the  proper  variety  of  versification  without  a  due  consideratioD 
of  its  principles. 

The  former  error  is  viable  in  several  parts  of  the  book,  but  chiefly 
though  mixed  with  great  beauties  in  the  Epistles,  and  more  between 
pages  38  and  47,'  where  are  collected  the  author's  eariiest  pieces, 
some  of  which,  we  think,  might  have  been  omiittd,  especially  the 
string  of  magistrate-interrogalories  about  a  shell  and  a  copy  of  verses. 
See  also  (p.  61 )  *  a  comparison  of  nine  poured  out  in  heai-en  to  the 
appearance  of  a  foiling  star,  and  (p.  63) '  the  sight  of  for-secn  foun- 
tains in  the  same  region  to  ■*  silver  streaks  across  a  dolphin's  Hd."  It 
was  by  thas  giving  way  to  every  idea  that  came  across  him,  that 
Marino,  a  man  of  real  ]joeticaI  fancy,  but  no  judgment,  corrupted  ihe 
poetry  of  Italy ;  a  catastrophe,  which  liowever  we  by  no  means  antlci- 
(late  from  our  author,  who  with  regard  to  this  point  b  much  more 
deficient  in  age  than  in  good  taste.  We  shall  presently  have  to  notice 
passages  of  a  reverse  nature,  and  these  are  by  far  the  most  nurnvrou-s. 
But  we  warn  him  against  a  fault,  which  is  the  more  tempting' to  a  S'ouni; 
wrilL'r  of  genius,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  something  so  op|>osite  to  the 
contented  common-place  and  vague  generalities  of  Ihc  late  school  of 
]K>L-try.  There  is  a  super-abundance  of  detail,  which,  though  not  "o 
wanting,  of  course,  in  power  of  perception,  is  as  faulty  and  unseason- 
able sometimes  as  common-place.  It  depends  upon  circumstances. 
whether  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  near  enough,  as  it  were,  to  the 
subject  we  are  describing  to  grow  microscopical  upon  it,  A  peron 
basbing  tn  a  landscape  fur  instance,  and  a  pierson  riding  through  it. 
arc  in  two  very  different  situations  for  the  exercise  of  their  eyesight: 
and  even  where  the  license  is  mast  allowable,  care  miLst  be  taken  nol 
to  giix"  to  small  things  and  great,  to  nice  detail  and  to  general  feeling, 
tile  same  proportion  of  elTtct.  Errors  of  this  kind  in  poetry  anfwrr 
to  a  want  of  ])crspective  in  painting,  and  of  a  du:  distribution  oi 
light  and  shade.  To  give  an  excessive  instance  in  the  former  ail. 
thore  was  Uenner,  who  copied  faces  to  a  nicety  amounting  to  a 
horrilile  want  of  it,  like  BrolKiijniagian  visages  encountered  It 
(lullivcr;  and  who.  according  to  the  facetious  I'etcr  Pindar, 

Make  a  bird's  beak  api)ear  at  twenty  mile. 
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And  the  same  kind  of  specimen  is  afforded  in  poetn*  by  Dar^-in,  a 
writer  now  almost  forgotten  and  deser\edly,  but  who  did  good  in  his 
time  by  making  unconscious  caricatures  of  all  the  fXHrtical  faults  in 
vogue,  and  flattering  himself  that  the  sum  total  went  to  the  account  of 
his  original  genius.  Daruin  would  describe  a  dragon-tly  and  a  lion  in 
the  same  terms  of  proportion.  You  did  not  know  which  he  would 
have  scrambled  from  the  sooner.  HLs  pictures  wcrre  like  the  t\%(»- 
penny  sheets  which  the  little  boys  buy,  and  in  which  you  see  J  Jack- 
daw and  K  King,  both  of  the  same  dimensions. 

Mr.  Keats*s  other  fault,  the  one  in  hU  versitication,  ^arisi-s  from  a 
similar  cause,  —  that  of  contradicting  over-zealou>Iy  the  fault  on  tlie 
opposite  side.  It  is  this  which  provokes  him  now  and  then  into  ni  -re 
roughnesses  and  discords  for  their  own  sake,  not  for  that  of  variety 
and  contrasted  harmony.  We  can  mana;(e,  by  substituting  a  greater 
feeling  for  a  smaller,  a  line  like  the  following :  — 

I  shall  roll  on  the  grass  with  two-fold  case ;  — 

but  by  no  contrivance  of  any  sort  can  we  pre%'ent  this  from  jumping 
out  of  the  heroic  measure  into  mere  rhythmicality,  — 

How  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of  time  ! 

We  come  now  however  to  the  Ijeautie-* ;  anrl  the  reader  will  tsisily 
perceive -that  they  not  only  outnumber  the  faults  a  hundred  fold,  but 
that  they  are  of  a  nature  decidedly  op{>')v:d  to  ^\hat  is  false  and  inh.ii 
monious.  Their  characteristics  indeed  are  a  fine  ear,  a  fant  y  .nid 
imagination  at  will,  and  an  iotenvr  feeling  of  external  beauty  in  itS 
most  natural  and  least  expre7>^ible  simplicity. 

We  shall  give  some  specimens  of  the  iea-tt  beauty  first,  and  «  onrliulr 
with  a  noble  extract  or  two  that  will  shew  the  se(.ond,  as  vvrll  a-i  the 
powers  of  our  young  jy>et  in  general.  The  harmony  of  his  vniri  will 
appear  throughout. 

The  first  poem  consists  of  a  piece  of  hixury  in  a  \\\\.x\  spot,  rndlnn 
with  an  allusion  to  the  story  of  Kridymion,  anrj  to  the  oii^Mii  ol  uihi  1 
lovely  tales  of  m>ihoIog>'.  on  the  '^rnixA  •,'!;(;;»' .i.cj  |,y  Mi.  W«iMl'.v\«»iih 
in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his  /,xf.ur,ion.  ||ii«-,  .md  in  the  oihu 
largest  poem,  which  ck^s^-i  the  ),fM,w:,  Mr.  K'-ats  i^  sn  n  to  hii  Im">1 
advantage,  and  displays  all  t?ia»  feril-  ;//>A«r  <A  a>-.o«  iaiion  a\u\  iMla^elv 
which  constitutes  ir.e  a'^-'ntct  ;a^'V/;iI  fandiyas  distin^ulslirfl  fioni 
every  other.  He  want-»  a:;e  for  a  ^rr-afer  kfiowhdj.v'  ol  huiiianity,  but 
eiidences  of  this  al^^  \j  A  it,r\.  .h'-re  an/I  ih«i<  .  I  o  lonie  huwevisr 
to  our  specimens  :  — 

The  first  page  of  the  rxx/k  previif  1  u  v  wjih  a  laiiey,  louiidml,  w  k1 
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beautiful  fancies  are,  on  a  strong  sense  of  vhat  really  exists  or  ocean. 
He  is  speaking  of 

A  gtKtU  Air  in  Solitude. 
There  crept 
A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves, 
Bom  of  the  very  sigh  ihat  silence  heai'es. 

YouHg  Trees. 

There  too  should  be 
The  frequent  chequer  of  a  youngling  iree, 
That  with  a  score  of  light  green  brethren  shoots 
From  the  quaint  mossiness  of  aged  roots : 
Bound  which  is  heard  a  spring-head  of  clear  waters. 

Any  body  who  has  seen  a  throng  of  young  beeches,  furnishing  those 
natural  clumpy  seats  at  the  root,  must  recognise  the  truth  and  grace 
of  this  description.    The  reniainder  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  especially 

Oi>en  afresh  your  round  of  starry  folds. 
Ye  ardent  niarigokls  !  — 

down  to  the  bottom  of  page  5,  atfurds  an  exquisite  proof  of  close  ob- 
servation of  nature  as  well  as  the  most  luxuriant  fancy. 

I'iie  Moon. 

Lifting  her  sih-er  rim 
Above  a  cloud,  and  with  a  gradual  swim 
Coming  into  the  blue  with  all  her  light. 

Fir  Trees. 

Fir  trees  grow  around. 
Aye  dropping  tlieirhard  fruit  upon  the  ground. 

This  last  line  is  in  the  taste  of  the  Gretk  simplicity, 

A  starry  Sky. 

Thi'  dark  silent  blue 
With  all  iCs  diamonds  trembling  through  and  through 

Sound  of  a  Pipe. 
And  somi'  are  hejiring  cajierly  the  wild 
Thrilling  liqiiidily  of  dewy  piping. 
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The  specimen  of  an  Induction  to  a  Poem,  and  the  fragment  of  the 
Poem  itself  entitled  Calidore,  contain  some  very  natural  touches  on 
the  human  side  of  things ;  as  when  speaking  of  a  lady  who  is  anx- 
iously looking  out  on  the  top  of  a  tower  for  her  defender,  he  describes 
her  as  one 

Who  cannot  feel  for  cold  her  tender  feet ; 

and  when  Calidore  has  fallen  into  a  fit  of  amorous   abstraction,  he 

says  that 

The  kind  voice  of  good  Sir  Clerimond 

Came  to  his  ear,  as  something  from  beyond 
His  present  being. 

The  Epistles,  the  Sonnets,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  book,  con- 
tain strong  evidences  of  warm  and  social  feelings,  but  particularly  the 
Epistle  to  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  and  the  Sonnet  to  his  own  Brothers, 
in  which  the  **  faint  cracklings  "  of  the  coal-fire  are  said  to  be 

Like  whispers  of  the  household  gods  that  keep 
A  gentle  empire  o'er  fraternal  souls. 

The  Epistle  to  Mr.  Clarke  is  very  amiable  as  well  as  poetical,  and 
equally  honourable  to  both  parties,  —  to  the  young  writer  who  can  be 
so  grateful  towards  his  teacher,  and  to  the  teacher  who  had  the  sense 
to  perceive  his  genius,  and  the  qualities  to  call  forth  his  aflfection.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  recollections  of  what  his  friend  had  pointed  out  to 
him  in  poetry  and  in  general  taste;  and  the  lover  of  Spenser  will 
readily  judge  of  his  preceptor's  qualifications,  even  from  a  single  trip- 
let, in  which  he  is  described,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  simplicity,  as  one 

Who  had  beheld  Belphoebe  in  a  brook, 
And  lovely  Una  in  a  leafy  nook. 
And  Archimago  leaning  o'er  his  book. 

The  Epistle  thus  concludes  :  — 

Picture  of  Companionship. 

But  many  days  have  past  — 

Since  I  have  walked  with  you  through  shady  lanes, 

That  freshly  terminate  in  open  plains, 

H  4>    ,  4>  *  4> 

In  those  still  moments  I  have  wished  you  joys 
That  well  you  know  to  honour:  —  **  Life's  very  toys 


With  him,"  said  I.  "  will  take  a  pleasant  charm; 
It  cannot  be  that  ought  will  work  him  harm." ' 

And  we  can  only  add,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  graver  wa:.-mili 

of  our  young  poet,  that  if  Ought  attempted  it,  Ought  would  find  he 
had  stout  work  to  do  with  more  than  one  person. 

The  following  passage  in  one  of  the  Sonnets  passes,  with  great 
happiness,  from  the  mention  of  physical  associations  to  meotal ;  and 
concludes  with  a  feeling  which  must  have  struck  many  a  contemplatit-e 
mind,  that  has  found  the  sea-shore  like  a  border,  as  it  were,  of  ex- 
istence.    He  is  speaking  of 

The  Ocean. 
The  Ocean  with  it's  vastness.  it's  blue  green. 
It's  ships,  it's  rocks,  it's  caves,  —  it's  hopes,  it's  fears,  — 
It's  voice  mysterious,  which  whoso  hears 
Must  think  on  what  will  be,  and  what  has  been. 

Wc  have  read  somewhere  tlm   remark  < 

when  he  was  walking  alone  at  night-time  on  the  s 

scious  of  the  earth,  not  as  the  common  every  day  spliere  it  seems,  but 

as  one  of  the  planets,  rolling  round  with  him  in  the  mightiness  uf 

space.      The  same  feeling  is  common  to  imaginations  that  are  no!  in 

need  of  similar  local  excitements. 

Tlie  best  poem  is  certainly  the  last  and  longest,  entitled  Sk^p  and 
Poetry.  It  originated  in  sleeping  in  a  room  adorned  with  busts  and 
pictures,  and  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  restlessness  of  the  young 
poetical  appetite,  obtaining  its  food  by  the  very  desire  of  it,  and  gl.inc- 
ing  for  fit  subjects  of  creation  "  froni  earth  lo  heaven,"  Nor  do  we 
like  it  the  less  for  an  im])atienl,  and  as  it  may  be  thought  by  some. 
irreverend  assault  upon  the  late  French  school  of  criticism  and  monui- 
ony.  which  has  held  jjoett)'  chained  long  enough  to  render  it  some- 
what  indignant  when  it  has  got  free. 

The  following  ardent  passage  is  highly  imaginative :  — 

All  Aspiration  after  Poetry. 
Q  Poesy  !  for  thee  l-giasp  my  pen 
That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 
Of  thy  wide  heaven  ;   yet,  lo  my  ardent  prayer. 
Yield  from  thy  sanctuary  some  clear  air.  Jtc' 

■lluni,  il  will  be  suen,  look  Ihc  libu'riy  of  comprt-sBii^  his  qiioiation  liv  silcni.! 
omiliing  seven  lini:Siinil  pit-cing  In-o  fraKnienls  ol  lines.  He  conlinued  ihc  quoi .11100 
Sir  iwfnty-eigJit  lines  more ;  see  pages  53  and  54. 
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Mr.  Keats  takes  aa  opportunity,  though  with  very  different  feelings 
towards  the  school  than  he  has  exhibited  towards  the  one  above-men- 
tioned, to  object  to  the  morbidity  that  taints  the  productions  of  the 
Lake  Poets.  They  might  answer  perhaps,  generally,  that  they  chuse 
to  grapple  with  what  is  unavoidable,  rather  than  pretend  to  be  blind 
to  it ;  but  the  more  smiling  Muse  may  reply,  that  half  of  the  evils 
alluded  to  are  produced  by  brooding  over  them ;  and  that  it  is  much 
better  to  strike  at  as  many  causes  of  the  rest  as  possible,  than  to  pre- 
tend to  be  satisfied  with  them  in  the  midst  of  the  most  evident 
dissatis&ction. 

Happy  Poetry  liefer  red. 

These  things  are  doubtless :  yet  in  truth  we've  had 

Strange  thunders  from  the  potency  of  song ; 

Mingled  indeed  with  what  is  sweet  and  strong. 

From  majesty :  but  in  clear  truth  the  themes 

Are  ugly  cubs,  the  Poets  Polyphemes 

Disturbing  the  grand  sea.     A  drainless  shower 

Of  light  is  p)oesy ;  'tis  the  supreme  of  power ; 

Tis  might  half  slumbering  on  its  own  right  arm. 

The  very  archings  of  her  eye-lids  charm 

A  thousand  willing  agents  to  obey. 

And  still  she  governs  with  the  mildest  sway : 

But  strength  alone  though  of  the  Muses  bom 

Is  like  a  fallen  angel ;  trees  uptorn, 

Darkness,  and  worms,  and  shrouds,  and  sepulchres 

Delight  it ;  for  it  feeds  upon  the  burrs 

And  thorns  of  life ;  forgetting  the  great  end 

Of  poesy,  that  it  should  be  a  friend 

To  soothe  the  cares,  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  man. 

We  conclude  with  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  which  follows  this 
passage,  and  which  contains  an  idea  of  as  lovely  and  powerful  a 
nature  in  embodying  an  abstraction,  as  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  put  in  words :  — 

Yet  I  rejoice :  a  myrtle  fairer  than 
E'er  grew  in  Paphos,  from  the  bitter  weeds 
Lift's  it's  sweet  head  into  the  air,  and  feeds 
A  silent  space  with  ever  sprouting  green. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Keats's  book  cannot  be  better  described  than 
in  a  couplet  written  by  Milton  when  he  too  was  young,  and  in  which 
be  evidently  alludes  to  himself.     It  is  a  little  luxuriant  heap  of 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
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FOUR  SONNETS  FROM   LEIGH   HUNT'S   FOLIAGE 

TO  JOHN  KEATS. 

"TTS  well  you  think  me  tnily  one  of  those, 
X    Whose  sense  discerns  the  loveliness  of  things ; 
For  surely  as  1  feel  the  bird  ihat  sings 
Behind  Ihe  leaves,  or  dawn  as  it  up  grows, 
Or  the  rich  bee  rejoicing  as  he  goes, 
Or  the  glad  issue  of  emerging  springs, 
Or  overhead  the  glide  of  a  dove's  wings. 
Or  turf,  or  trees,  or,  midst  of  all,  repose. 
And  surely  as  I  feel  things  lovelier  still. 
The  human  look,  and  the  harmonious  form 
Containing  woman,  and  the  smile  in  ill. 
And  such  a  he-art  as  Charles's,'  wise  and  warm,  — 
As  surely  as  all  this,  I  see,  ev'n  now. 
Young  Keats,  a  flowering  laurel  on  your  brow. 


ON   RECEIVING   A   CROWN  Of  IVV  FROM    THE   SAME. 

A  CROWN  of  ivy  !   I  submit  my  head 
To  the  young  hand  that  gives  it,  —  young,  "tis  true. 
But  with  a  right,  for  'tis  a  poet's  too. 
How  pka-sanl  the  leaves  feel!  and  how  they  spread 
With  Ihcir  broad  angles,  like  a  nodding  shed 
Over  bolli  ej'es  !  and  how  complete  and  new, 
As  on  my  hand  I  lean,  to  feel  them  strew 
My  sense  with  freshness,  —  Fancy's  rustling  bed  ! 
Trcss-tossing  girls,  with  smell  of  flowers  and  grapes 
Come  dancing  by,  and  downward  piping  clieeks. 
And  up'lhrowu  cymlials.  and  Silenus  old 

.MlliouRh  it  may  not  be  siritllv  relevant,  il  will  imcrcst  some  readcrsio  kno» 
thi-.si;  sonnvis  nrc  iranscrihcd  for  the  proacnl  appendix  from  Kcnts's  ovvn  ci>;) 
Foli,b^;  cr  I'eems  Origin-d  aad  Translated,  lit  Leigk  HHtit  (1818),  bearing  u 
tliL-ntle-p:ifie,in  Hunl?b«a,ulifulwriliiig.lh.:  words  "John  Keats  from  his  .11 
licmate  friend  the  Author."    KiMli  gave  the  liook  lo  Miss  Brawne ;  and  it  is  do' 

'"^^iTol'M-aiiiries  C.  C.  fCowdun  Oiirke],  a  mntuid  Hencl." 
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Lumpishly  borne,  and  niany  trampling  shapes,  — 
And  lastly,  with  his  bright  eyes  on  her  bent, 
Bacchus,  —  whose  bride  has  of  his  hand  fast  hold. 


ON   THE   SAME. 

IT  is  a  lofty  feeling,  yet  a  kind. 
Thus  to  be  topped  with  leaves ;  —  to  have  a  sense 
Of  honour-shaded  thought,  —  an  influence 
As  from  great  Nature's  fingers,  and  be  twined 
With  her  old,  sacred,  verdurous  ivy-bind. 
As  though  she  hallowed  with  that  sylvan  fence 
A  head  that  bows  to  her  benevolence. 
Midst  pomp  of  fancied  trumpets  in  the  wind. 
Tis  what's  within  us  crowned.     And  kind  and  great 
Are  all  the  conquering  wishes  it  inspires,  — 
Love  of  things  lasting,  love  of  the  tall  woods, 
Love  of  love's  self,  and  ardour  for  a  state 
Of  natural  good  befitting  such  desires. 
Towns  without  gain,  and  haunted  solitudes. 


TO   THE   GRASSHOPPER   AND   THE   CRICKET. 

GREEN  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon, 
When  ev'n  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass ; 
And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon, 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 
Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass ; 
Oh  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong. 
One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 
Both  have  your  sunshine ;  both  though  small  are  strong 
At  your  clear  hearts ;  and  both  were  sent  on  earth 
To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song,  — 
In  doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter.  Mirth. 

30(h  December,  18 16. 


KEATS  I  admire  thine  upward  daring  Soul, 
Thine  eager  grasp  at  immortality 
1  deem  within  thy  reach ;  —  rejoic'd  I  see 
Thee  spurn,  with  brow  serene^  the  gross  controul 
or  circumstance,  while  o'er  thee  visions  roll 
In  radiant  pomp  of  lovely  Poesy ! 
She  points  to  blest  alrades  where  spirits  free 
Feed  on  her  smiles  and  her  great  name  extol.  — 
Still  shall  the  pure  (lame  bright  within  thee  bum 

While  nature's  voice  alone  directs  thy  mind ; 
Who  bids  thy  speculation  inward  turn 

Assuring  thee  her  transcript  thou  shalt  find. 
Live  her's  —  live  freedom's  friend  —  so  round  thine  u 
The  oak  shall  with  thy  laurels  be  entwined. 


IV. 

LETTER    FROM    MESSRS.    C.   &  J.    OLLIF.R     TO   GEORGE 

KEATS   CONCERNING   KEATS'S    POEMS    (1817). 

Rtprittlcd from  "  The  Alhtntram"  for  (he  jth  of  June  187J. 

SIR,  — We  regret  that  your  brat  lie  r  ever  requested  us  to  publish  his 
boolt.  or  that  our  opinion  of  its  talent  should  have  led  us  10 
accjuiosce  in  underlaliinj;  it.  We  arc,  however,  much  obliged '>o 
youforrelievinjj  us  from  theunplcasant  necessity  of  declining  any  further 
connexion  niili  it,  which  we  musi  have  done,  as  we  think  the  curiosiiv 
is  satLslifd.  and  the  sale  ii.is  dropped.  By  far  the  greater  number  lif 
persons  who  have  purcii.ised  it  from  us  have  found  (ault  with  it  insucb 
plain  terms,  that  we  have  in  many  cases  offered  to  take  the  book  bicl 

I  h.ivc  no  evidence  of  llic  aulliorship  of  (his  sonnet  tH-vond  the  Iiand-nriliiu; '!'<■': 
I  havu  no  doubl  almut  its  l»>ing  the  H-rilinj;  of  Ch^irlcs  Oilier.  The  sonnet  is  diUfJ 
the  and  of  Miirch  1S17,  iinil  ri'pi<:<!unts  .t  f.ir  pkiainnicr  phase  of  Kcals's  coDnai^'E 
with  his  Srsi  publisher  than  tlui  reptcacnietl  bjr  the  next  appendix. 
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rather  than  be  annoyed  with  the  ridicule  which  has,  time  after  time, 
been  showered  upon  it.  In  fact,  it  was  only  on  Saturday  last  that  we 
were  under  the  mortification  of  having  our  own  opinion  of  its  merits 
flatly  contradicted  by  a  gentleman,  who  told  us  he  considered  it  •  no 
better  than  a  take  in.'  These  are  unpleasant  imputations  for  any  one 
in  business  to  labour  under,  but  we  should  have  borne  them  and  con- 
cealed their  existence  from  you  had  not  the  style  of  your  note  shewn 
us  that  such  delicacy  would  be  quite  thrown  away.  We  shall  take 
means  without  delay  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  copies  on  hand, 
and  you  shall  be  informed  accordingly. 

Your  most,  etc. 

C.  &  J.  Oilier. 
3,  Welbeck  Street,  29th  April,  181 7. 


V. 

REVIEW  OF   ENDYMION. 

Published  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review.'*'' 

REVIEWERS  have  sometimes  been  accused  of  not  reading  the 
works  which  they  affected  to  criticise.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  shall  anticipate  the  author's  complaint,  and  honestly  confess 
that  we  have  not  read  his  work.  Not  that  we  have  been  wanting  in 
our  duty  —  far  from  it  —  indeed,  we  have  made  efforts  almost  as  super- 
human as  the  story  itself  appears  to  be,  to  get  through  it ;  but  with  the 
fullest  stretch  of  our  perseverance,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  struggle  beyond  the  first  of  the  four  books  of 
which  this  Poetic  Romance  consists.  We  should  extremely  lament 
this  want  of  energy,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  on  our  parts,  were  it  not 
for  one  consolation  —  namely,  that  we  are  no  better  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  the  book  through  which  we  have  so  painfully  toiled, 
'than  we  are  with  that  of  the  three  which  we  have  not  looked  into. 

It  is  not  that  Mr.  Keats,  (if  that  be  his  real  name,  for  we  almost 
doubt  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  put  his  real  name  to  such  a 
rhapsody,)  it  is  not,  we  say,  that  the  author  has  not  powers  of 
language,  rays  of  fancy,  and  gleams  of  genius  —  he  has  all  these ;  but 
he  is  unhappily  a  disciple  of  the  new  school  of  what  has  been  some- 

This  is  the  review  immortalized,  as  far  as  things  hateful  can  be,  by  Shelley  in  his 
Adonais.  It  is  a  curiously  unimportant  production  ;  but  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  in 
evidence.  It  appeared  in  No.  XXXVII  of  the  review,  headed  **  April,  1818"  on 
page  I,  but  described  on  the  wrapper  as  "  published  in  September,  1818." 
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whvrc  called  Cockney  poetry ;  which  may  be  defined  to  consist  of  the 
most  incongruous  ideas  in  the  most  uncouth  language. 

Of  this  school.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  as  we  observed  in  a  fonner  Number, 
aspires  to  be  the  hierophant.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  pleasant 
recipes  for  harmonious  and  sublime  poetry  which  he  gave  us  in  his 
preface  to  >  Rimini '  and  the  still  more  facetious  instances  of  hb  har- 
mony and  sublimity  in  the  veraes  themselves;  and  they  will  recollect 
above  all  the  contempt  of  Pope,  Johnson,  and  such  like  poetasters  and 
pseudo-critics,  which  so  forcibly  contrasted  itself  with  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt's  self-complacent  approbation  of 

'  all  the  things  itself  had  wrote. 

Of  special  merit  though  of  little  note.' 

This  author  is  a  cojjyist  of  Mr.  Hunt ;  but  he  is  more  unintelligible, 
almost  as  rugged,  twice  as  dilTuse,  and  ten  times  more  tiresome  and 
absurd  than  his  prototype,  who,  though  he  impudently  presumed  to 
seal  himself  in  the  chair  of  criticism,  and  to  measure  his  own  poetiy 
by  his  own  standard,  yet  generally  hail  a  meaning.  But  Mr.  Keals 
hnd  advanced  no  dogmas  which  he  was  bound  to  support  by  exampk-s; 
his  nonsense  therefore  is  quite  gratuitous ;  he  writes  it  for  its  own  sake. 
and,  being  bitten  by  Mr.  Ij;igh  Hunt's  insane  criticism,  more  than 
rivals  the  insanity  of  his  poetry. 

Mr.  Ke:its*K  preface  hints  that  his  poem  was  produced  under  peculiar 


'  Knowing  within  myself  (he  says)  the  manner  in  which  this  Poem 
ha.s  been  priKiuced,  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  1  mate  il 
public.  —  What  manner  1  mean,  will  be  quite  chiir  to  the  reader,  nho 
must  soon  perceive  great  incx|)erience,  iinniaturity,  and  eierv  error 
denoting  a  feverish   attempt,  rather   than   a    deed    accomplished.'  — 

rr,m,.  p.  vii. 

We  humbly  Iteg  his  pardon,  but  this  d 
qiiiti  111  tUar  —  we  really  do  not  know  wli 
passage  is  moru  iiitelljgible. 

'  Tile  two  first  books,  and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feci  sensible  are  nuf 
of  such  eomplrtiim  as  to  warrant  their  passing  the  press.'  —  I'rihi-. 
p.  vii. 

Thus  '  the  two  first  books '  are,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  unlit  lo 
appear,  and  '  the  tMO  hist '  are.  it  seems,  in  the  same  condition  —  and 
as  two  and  two  make  four,  and  as  that  is  the  whole  number  of  boo'sB. 
we  have  a  tifar  and,   we  believe,   a  very  just  estimate   of  the  etitin; 

-Mr.  Keats,  however,  deprecates  criticism  on  this  '  immature  and 
feverish  work '  in  terms  which  are  theniselvea  sitfliciently  feverish ;  and 
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we  confess  that  wc  should  have  abstained  from  inflicting  upon  liim  any 
of  the  tortures  of  the  'fierce  /tell'  of  criticism,  which  terrify  his  imagi- 
uaiLon.  if  he  had  not  begged  to  be  spared  in  order  that  he  might 
write  more ;  if  we  had  not  observed  in  him  a  certain  degree  of  (alent 
which  deserves  to  be  put  in  the  right  way,  or  which,  at  least,  ought  to 
be  warned  of  the  wrong;  and  If,  finally,  he  had  not  told  us  tliat  he  is 
of  no  age  and  temper  which  imperiously  require  mental  discipline. 

Of  the  slory  we  have  been  able  to  make  out  but  little ;  it  seems  to 
be  mythological,  and  probably  relates  to  the  loves  of  Diana  and  Endjm- 
ion :  but  of  this,  as  the  sco)>e  of  the  work  has  altogether  escaped  us, 
we  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  and  must  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  giving  some  instances  of  its  diction  and  versifi- 
cation :  —  and  here  again  we  are  perplexed  and  puzzled.  —  At  first  it 
appeared  to  us,  thai  Mr.  Keats  had  been  amusing  himself  and  weary- 
ing his  readers  with  an  immeasurable  game  at  boals-rimis;  but,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  it  Is  an  indispensable  condition  at  this  play,  that  the 
rhymes  when  tilled  up  shall  have  a  meaning;  and  our  author,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  has  no  meaning.  He  seems  lo  us  to  write  a  line 
at  random,  and  then  he  follows  not  the  thought  excited  by  this  line, 
but  that  suggested  by  the  rhyme  with  which  it  concludes.  There  is 
hardly  a  complete  couplet  inclosing  a  complete  idea  in  the  whole  book. 
He  wanders  from  one  subject  to  another,  from  the  association,  not  of 
ideas  but  of  sounds,  and  the  work  Is  composed  of  hemistichs  which,  it 
is  quite  evident,  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  author  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  catchwords  on  which  they  turn. 

We  shall  select,  not  as  the  most  striking  instance,  but  as  that  least 
liable  to  suspicion,  a  passage  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

'  Such  the  sun,  the  moon. 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 

For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  datfudils 

With  the  green  world  they  live  in  ;  and  clear  rills 

That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 

'Gainst  the  hot  sea-son  ;  the  mid  forest  brake, 

Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms : 

And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 

Wc  have  Imagined  for  the  mighty  dead  ;  Jtc.  4c.'  —  pp.  3,  4. 

Here  it  is  clear  that  the  word,  and  not  the  idea,  moon  produces  the 
simple  sheep  and  their  shady  boon,  and  [hat  '  the  dooms  of  the  mighty 
dead '  would   never  have  intruded  themselves  but  for  the  'fair  musk- 

Again. 

■  For  'twas  the  mom :  Apollo's  upward  fire 
Made  every  eastern  cloud  a  silvery  pjTe 
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Of  brightness  so  unsullied,  that  therein 

A  melancholy  spirit  well  might  win 

Oblivion,  and  mett  out  his  essence  fine 

Into  the  winds ;  rain-scented  eglantine 

Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing  sun ; 

The  lark  was  lost  in  him ;  cold  springs  had  nin 

To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass ; 

Man's  voice  was  on  the  mountains ;  and  the  mass 

Of  nature's  lives  and  wonders  puls'd  tenfold, 

To  feel  this  sun-rise  and  its  glories  old.'  —  p.  8. 

Here  Apollo's /«  produces  a  pyrt,  a  silvery  prye  of  clouds.  wktrtU 
a  spirit  might  win  oblivion  and  melt  his  essence  fiat,  and  scented 
egiaatiHt  gives  sweets  (o  the  sun,  and  cold  springs  had  run  into  the 
grass,  and  then  the  pulse  of  the  mass  pulsed  Unfold  to  feel  the  Tories 
old  oi  the  new-born  day,  &c. 

One  example  more. 

'  De  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings  \  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  lieaven. 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain  :   be  still  tile  leaven. 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal  —  a  new  birth.'  —  p.  17. 

Ladff.  dodge — heaven,  leaven  —  earth,  birth;  such,  in  six  words, 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  six  lines. 

We  come  now  to  the  author's  taste  in  versification.  He  cannot 
indeed  write  a  sunlence,  but  perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  spin  a  line. 
Let  us  see.  The  following  are  specimens  of  his  prosodial  notions  of 
aixT  Ebglish  heroic  metre. 

'  Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon, 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite.'  —  p.  4. 

'  So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots.'  —  p,  6. 

'Of  some  strange  historj'.  potent  to  send.'  —  p.  18. 

'  Before  the  deep  intoxication.' —  p.  27. 

'  Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion.'  — p.  33. 

*  The  stubborn  canvas.s  for  my  voj-age  prepared .' p.  39. 
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•  **  Endymion !  the  cave  is  secreter 

Than  the  isle  of  Delos.     Echo  hence  shall  stir 

No  sighs  but  sigh-warm  kisses,  or  light  noise 

Of  thy  combing  hand,  the  while  it  trammelling  clo>'s 

And  trembles  through  my  labyrinthine  hair."' '  —  p.  48. 

By  this  time  our  readers  must  be  pretty  well  satisfied  as  to  the 
meaning  of  his  sentences  and  the  structure  of  his  lines :  we  now 
present  them  with  some  of  the  new  words  with  which,  in  imitation  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  he  adorns  our  language. 

We  are  told  that  *  turtles  passion  their  voices,'  (p.  15)  ;  that  *an 
arbour  was  nested^"^  (p.  23) ;  and  a  lady's  locks  ^ gordiand  up,' 
(p.  32)  ;  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  nouns  thus  verbalized  Mr. 
Keats,  with  great  fecundity,  spawns  new  ones ;  such  as  *  men-slugs 
and  human  serpentry^  (p.  41);  the  *  honey-feel  oi  bliss,'   (p.   45); 

*  wives  prepare  needments ^^  (p.  13)  —  and  so  forth. 

Then  he  has  formed  new  verbs  by  the  process  of  cutting  off  their 
natural  tails,  the  adverbs,  and  affixing  them  to  their  foreheads ;  thus, 
*the  wine  out-sparkled,'  (p.  10);  the  •multitude  up-followed,'  (p. 
II)  ;  and  'night  up-took,'  (p.  29).  *  The  wind  up-blows,'  (p.  32)  ; 
and  the  *  hours  are  down-sunken,'  (p.  36.) 

But  if  he  sinks  some  adverbs  in  the  verbs  he  compensates  the 
language  with  adverbs  and  adjectives  which  he  separates  from  the 
parent  stock.     Thus,  a  lady  •  whispers  pantingly  and  close,'   makes 

♦  hushing  sigtis^'*  and  steers  her  skiff  into  a  *  ripply  cove,'  (p.   23)  ;  a 
shower  fells  *  refreshfully^'^  (45)  ;  and  a  vulture  has  a  *  spreaded  tail,' 

(P-  44.) 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  simple  neophyte.  —  If  any 

one  should  be  bold  enough  to  purchase  this  *  Poetic  Romance,'  and 

so  much  more  patient,  than  ourselves,  as  to  get  beyond  the  first  book, 

and  so  much  more  fortunate  as  to  find  a  meaning,  we  entreat  him  to 

make 'US  acquainted  with    his   success;  we  shall  then  return  to  the 

task  which  we  now  abandon  ia  despair,  and  endeavour  to  make  all 

due  amends  to  Mr.  Keats  and  to  our  readers. 
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WE  had  never  happened  to  see  either  of  these  volumes  till  very 
lately — and  have  buen  exceedingly  struck  with  the  genius  they 
diiiplay,  and  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  breathes  (lirough  all  their 
extrai'agancc.  That  imitation  of  our  older  writers,  and  especially  of 
our  older  dramatists,  to  which  wc  cannot  help  flattering  ourselves  that 
we  have  somewhat  contributed,  has  brought  on,  a;  it  were,  a  second 
spring  in  our  poetry :  —  and  few  of  its  blossoms  are  either  more  profiise 
of  sweetness  or  richer  in  promise,  than  this  which  is  now  before  us. 
Mr.  Keats,  we  understand,  is  still  a  very  young  man ;  and  bis  whole 
works,  indeed,  bear  c\idencc  enough  of  the  fact.  They  are  full  ol 
extr;ivaf;aiice  aiid  iiTegulaiity.  rasli  nllenipts  at  originality,  tnlerminahk 
wanderinns,  and  excessive  oliscurity.  They  manifestly  reqiiirc.  iheri:- 
fiire.  all  the  iniliilj^-nce  that  can  be  claimed  for  a  first  attempt ;  —  biil 
«e  think  it  no  less  plain  tliat  they  deservo  it ;  for  they  are  Hushed  all 
over  with  the  rith  lij;hls  of  fancy,  and  so  coloured  anil  bestrewn  niili 
the  (lowers  of  poetry,  thai  even  while  perplexed  and  bewildered  in 
their  labyrinths,  it  is  impossible  to  resi.st  the  inloxicatlon  of  tlnir 
sweetness,  or  lo  shut  our  hearts  to  the  enchantments  tlicv  s<i  lavishlv 
present.  The  models  upon  which  he  has  formed  himself,  in  the 
Endymiun,  the  earliest  and  by  inucli  liie  most  consider;iblc  of  Vk 
poems,  are  obviously  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  and  the 
Sad  Shepherd  of  Uen  Jonson  ; — tlie  exquisite  metres  and  inspirvd 
diction  of  which  he  lias  copied  with  great  boldness  and  tidtliiv  —  and, 
like  liis  great  orijjinals,  lias  also  contrived  to  impart  to  the  whole  piece 
that  true  rural  and  poelital  air  which  breathes  only  in  them  and  in 
Thoocrilus  —  wiiicli  is  at  once  hoiiii-ly  and  majestic,  liixiuioiLs  and  rude. 
and  sets  before  lis  the  genuine  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  the 
country,  with  all  the  magic  and  grace  of  Elysiinn.  His  subject  hi- 
the  disadi'antage  of  being  mythological ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  ntil 
as  on  account  of  the  raised  and  rapturous  tone  it  consequent!) 
assumes,  his  jwelry  may  be  better  compared  perhaps  to  the  Comus  aoi! 
the  Arcades  of  .Milliiii,  of  ivhich,  also,  there  aio  many  traces  of  imiW' 
tiim.  The  great  distinction,  however,  between  him  and  these  diiiw- 
aulliors,  is,  that  imagination  in  them   is   subordinate    to  reason  nA 

I.Wri  o(  Ike  EJMurgh  A'™.iir, that  lorAuf.^ 
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judgment,  while,  with  him,  it  is  paramount  and  supreme  —  that  their 
ornaments  and  images  are  employed  to  embellish  and  recommend  just 
sentiments,  engaging  incidents,  and  natural  characters,  while  his  are 
f>oured  out  without  measure  or  restraint,  and  with  no  apparent  design 
but  to  unburden  the  breast  of  the  author,  and  give  vent  to  the  over- 
flowing vein  of  his  fancy.  The  thin  and  scanty  tissue  of  his  stor\'  is 
merely  the  light  frame  work  on  which  his  florid  wreaths  are  susjK^nded ; 
and  while  his  imaginations  go  rambling  and  entangling  themselves 
everywhere,  like  wild  honey-suckles,  all  idea  of  sober  reason,  and 
plan,  and  coosistency,  is  utterly  forgotten,  and  are  '  strangled  in  their 
waste  fertility.'  A  great  part  of  the  work  indeed,  is  written  in  the 
strangest  and  most  fantastical  manner  that  can  be  imagined.  It  seems 
as  if  the  author  had  ventured  ever\-thing  that  occurred  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  glittering  image  or  striking  exprtssi<m  —  taken  the  first 
word  that  presented  itself  to  make  up  a  rhyme,  and  tlien  made  that 
word  the  germ  of  a  new  cluster  of  images  —  a  hint  for  a  new  excursion 
of  the  fency  —  and  so  wandered  on,  equally  forgetful  whence  he  came, 
and  heedless  whither  he  was  going,  till  he  had  covered  his  pages  with 
an  interminable  arabesque  of  connected  and  incongruous  figures,  that 
multiplied  as  they  extended,  and  were  only  harmonized  by  the  bright- 
ness of  their  tints,  and  the  graces  of  their  forms.  In  this  rash  and 
headlong  career  he  has  of  course  many  lapses  and  failures.  There  is 
no  work,  accordingly,  from  which  a  malicious  critic  could  cull  more 
matter  for  ridicule,  or  select  more  obscure,  unnatural,  or  absurd 
passages.  Hut  we  do  not  take  that  to  be  our  office  :  —  and  just  beg 
leave,  on  the  contrarv,  to  sav,  that  anv  one  who,  on  this  account, 
would  represent  the  whole  poem  as  despicable,  must  either  have  no 
notion  of  poetry,  or  no  regard  to  truth. 

It  is,  in  truth,  at  least  as  full  of  genius  as  of  absurdity ;  and  he  who 
does  not  find  a  great  deal  in  it  to  admire  and  to  give  delight,  cannot 
in  his  heart  see  much  beauty  in  the  two  exquisite  dramas  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  or  find  any  great  pleasure  in  some  of  the  finest 
creations  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  There  are  very  many  such 
persons,  we  verily  believe,  even  among  the  reading  and  judicious 
part  of  the  community  —  correct  scholars  we  have  no  doubt  many  of 
them,  and,  it  may  be,  very  classical  com|X)sers  in  prose  and  in  verse 
—  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  true  genius  of  English  poetry,  and  in- 
capable of  estimating  its  appropriate  and  most  exquisite  beauties. 
With  that  spirit  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  K.  is  deeply 
imbued  —  and  of  those  lx*auties  he  has  presented  us  with  many  strik- 
ing examples.  We  are  very  much  inclined  indeed  to  add,  that  we 
do  not  know  any  book  which  we  would  sooner  employ  as  a  test  to 
ascertain  whether  any  one  had  in  him  a  native  relish  for  poetry,  and 
a  genuine  sensibility  to  its  intrinsic  charm.     The  greater  and  more 
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distinguished  poets  of  our  country  have  so  much  else  in  them  to 
gralify  other  tastes  and  propensities,  that  they  are  pretty  sure  to  cap- 
tivate and  amuse  those  to  whom  their  poetry  is  but  an  hindntDce  and 
obstruction,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  it  constitutes  their  chief  attrac- 
tion. The  interest  of  the  stories  they  tell  —  the  vivacity  of  the  char- 
acters they  delineate  —  the  weight  and  force  of  the  maxims  and 
sentiments  in  which  they  abound  —  the  very  pathos  and  wit  and 
humour  they  display,  which  may  all  and  each  of  them  exist  apart 
from  their  poetry  and  independent  of  it,  are  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  their  popularity,  without  referring  much  to  that  still  higher 
gifl,  by  which  they  subdue  to  their  enchantments  those  whose  souls 
are  attuned  to  the  finer  impulses  of  poetry.  It  is  only  where  those 
other  recommendations  are  n-anting,  or  exist  in  a  weaker  degree,  that 
the  true  force  of  the  atiruction,  exercised  by  the  pure  poetry  with 
which  they  are  so  often  combined,  can  be  fiurly  appreciated — where, 
without  much  incident  or  many  characters,  and  with  little  wit, 
wisdom,  or  arrangement,  a  number  of  bright  pictures  are  presented 
to  the  imagination,  and  a  fine  feeling  expressed  of  those  mysterious 
relations  by  which  insible  external  things  are  assimilated  witli  inn-aril 
thoughts  and  emotions,  and  become  the  images  and  exponents  of 
all  passions  and  affections.  To  an  unpoetical  reader  such  passages 
always  appear  mere  raving  and  absurdity  —  and  to  this  censure  ? 
very  great  part  of  tlie  volume  before  us  will  certainly  be  exposed,  wilh 
this  class  of  readers.  Even  in  the  judgment  of  a  filter  audience. 
however,  it  muRt,  we  fear,  be  admitted,  that,  besides  the  riot  and 
extravagance  of  his  fancy,  the  scope  and  substance  of  Mr.  K.'s 
poetry  is  rather  loo  dreary  and  abstracted  to  excite  the  strongest 
interest,  or  to  sustain  the  attention  through  a  work  of  any  great  com- 
pass or  extent.  He  deals  too  much  with  shadowy  and  incomprehen- 
sible beings,  and  is  loo  constantly  rapt  into  an  extramundaoc 
Elysium,  to  command  a  la-sting  interest  wilh  ordinary  mortals  —  and 
must  employ  the  agency  of  more  varied  and  coarser  emotions,  if  he 
wishes  to  take  rank  wilh  the  seducing  poets  of  this  or  of  former 
genemtions.  There  is  something  very  curious  loo,  we  think,  in  the 
way  in  which  he.  and  .Mr.  Barry  Cornwall  also,  have  dealt  wilh  the 
Pagan  mythology,  of  which  they  have  made  so  much  use  in  their 
poetry.  Instead  of  presenting  its  imaginary  persons  under  the  tiile 
and  >-ulgar  trails  that  belong  to  them  in  the  ordinary  systems,  little 
more  is  borrowed  from  these  than  the  general  conception  of  ihetr 
conditions  and  relations ;  and  an  original  character  and  distinct  ia- 
dividualily  i.s  bestowed  ujion  Ihem,  which  has  all  the  merit  of  inven- 
tion, and  all  the  grace  and  attraction  of  the  fictions  on  which  it  is 
engiafled.  The  antients,  though  they  probably  did  not  stand  in  anv 
great  awe  of  their  deities,  have  yet  abstained  very  much  from  ani 
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minute  or  dramatic  representation  of  their  feelings  and  aflfcctions. 
In  Hesiod  and  Homer,  they  are  coarsely  delineated  by  some  of  their 
actions  and  adventures,  and  introduced  to  us  merely  as  the  agents 
in  those  particular  transactions;  while  in  the  Hymns,  from  those 
ascribed  to  Orpheus  and  Homer,  down  to  those  of  Callimachus,  we 
have  little  but  pompous  epithets  and  invocations,  with  a  flattering 
commemoration  of  their  most  famous  exploits  —  and  are  never  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  their  bosoms,  or  follow  out  the  train  of  their 
feelings,  with  the  presumption  of  our  human  sympathy.  Except  the 
love-song  of  the  Cyclops  to  his  Sea  Nymph  in  Theocritus  —  the  Lam- 
entation of  Venus  for  Adonis  in  Moschus  —  and  the  more  recent 
Legend  of  Apuleius,  we  scarcely  recollect  a  passage  in  all  the 
writings  of  antiquity  in  which  the  passions  of  an  immortal  are  fairly 
disclosed  to  the  scrutiny  and  observation  of  men.  The  author  before 
us,  however,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  have  dealt  differently 
with  the  subject ;  —  and,  sheltering  the  violence  of  the  fiction  under 
the  ancient  traditionary  fable,  have  created  and  imagined  an  entire 
new  set  of  characters,  and  brought  closely  and  minutely  before  us 
the  loves  and  sorrows  and  perplexities  of  beings,  with  whose  names 
and  supernatural  attributes  we  had  long  been  familiar,  without  any 
sense  or  feeling  of  their  personal  character.  We  have  more  than 
doubts  of  the  fitness  of  such  personages  to  maintain  a  permanent 
interest  with  the  modem  public ;  —  but  the  way  in  which  they  are  here 
managed,  certainly  gives  them  the  best  chance  that  now  remains  for 
them ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effect  is  striking 
and  graceful.     But  we  must  now  proceed  to  our  extracts. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  occupied  with  the  loves  of 
Endymion  and  Diana  —  which  it  would  not  be  very  easy,  and  which 
we  do  not  at  all  intend  to  analyze  in  detail.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
poem,  however,  the  Shepherd  Prince  is  represented  as  having  had 
strange  visions  and  delirious  interviews  with  an  unknown  and  celestial 
beauty ;  soon  after  which,  he  is  called  on  to  preside  at  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Pan ;  and  his  appearance  in  the  procession  is  thus  described. 

His  youth  was  fiilly  blown. 
Showing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown ; 
And,  for  those  simple  times,  his  garments  were 
A  chieftain  king's :   beneath  his  breast,  half-bare, 
Was  hung  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 
His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-spear  keen. 
A  smile  was  on  his  countenance ;  he  seemM, 
To  common  lookers  on,  like  one  who  dreamed 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian  : 
But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  could  scan 
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A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip, 

And  Me  that  oftentimes  the  reins  would  slip 

Through  his  forgotten  hands,     pp.  ii,  13. 

There  is  then  a  choral  hymn  addressed  to  the  sylvan  deity,  wHicb 
appears  to  us  to  be  full  of  beauty ;  and  reminds  us,  in  many  places,  ot 
the  finest  strains  of  Sicilian  or  English  poctty.  A  part  of  it  is  as 
follows. 

0  THOU,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  bang  S;c.' 

The  enamoured  youth  sinks  into  insensibility  in  the  midst  of  the 
solemnity,  and  is  borne  apart  and  revived  by  the  care  of  his  sbtetj 
and,  opening  his  heavy  eyes  in  her  arms,  says  — 

1  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 

All  through  my  bosom  :  thou  art  as  a  dove 
Trembling  its  closed  eyes  and  sleeked  wings 
About  ine ;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
Such  morning  incense  from  the  fields  of  May, 
As  do  those  brighter  drops  that  twinkling  stray 
From  those  kind  eyes.      Then  think  not  thou 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  my  days 
Alone  and  sad.' 

He  then  tells  her  all  the  story  of  his  love  and  madness ;  and  is 
afterwards  led  away  by  butterflies  to  the  haunts  of  Naiads,  and  by 
them  sent  down  into  enchanted  caverns,  where  he  sees  Venus  and 
Adonis,  .ind  great  flights  of  Cupids,  and  wanders  over  diamond  terraces 
among  lit:aiitifui  fountains  and  temples  and  statues,  and  -all  sorts  ot 
fine  anil  strange  things.  All  this  is  very  fantastical ;  But  there  arc 
splendid  pieces  of  description,  and  a  sort  of  wild  richness  on  the  whok. 
We  cull  a  few  little  morscl.s.    This  is  the  picture  of  the  sleeping  Adonic. 

In  midst  of  all,  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth 

Of  fondest  beauty.      Sidcway  his  fiice  repos'd 

On  one  while  arm,  and  tenderly  unclos'd. 

By  tenderest  pressure,  a  faint  damask  moutb,  &c.' 

'  The  extract  given  here  conwsts  of  lines  33a  lo  141  and  147  to  386  of  Book  1. 
See  p.igi!s  79  to  81, 

'The  quowiion  is  given  in  full  thus  far  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  ihinj;  ihii  1 
"friendly  critic"  pcrmiitcit  himsi^lf  in  1820.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ti-xt  is  eniirFlv 
nllcrcd  after  tiio  word  <rrr.  'llic  quniiiHun  exiended  twenty  lines  further.  enj;nj 
with  So  mimrllM  slrangt  In  line  497  of  Rook  I.    Sec  pages  88  and  89. 

'Compare  ihis  also  with  the  ordinal  at  paRcs  133  and  124.  The  quotation  lofi 
on  nine  lines  further,  ending  with  line  414,  Book  II;  and  then  comes  the  puui:i 
from  Hard  iy  (linc4iB}  lo  the  end  of  line  437  (page  195), 
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There  is  another  and  more  classical  sketch  of  Cybele.* 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  spectacles,  he  has,  we  do  not  very  well 
know  how,  a  ravishing  inter\'iew  with  his  unknown  goddess ;  and, 
when  she  melts  away  from  him,  he  finds  himself  in  a  vast  grotto, 
where  lie  overhears  the  courtship  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  and,  as 
they  elope  together,  discovers  that  the  grotto  has  disappeared,  and 
that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  under  the  transparent  arcl^es  of  its 
naked  waters.  The  following  is  abundantly  extravagant;  but  comes 
of  no  ignoble  lineage,  nor  shames  its  high  descent. 

Far  had  he  roam'd. 
With  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  foam'd 
Above,  around,  and  at  his  feet ;  save  things 
More  dead  than  Morpheus'  imaginings:  &c.* 

There  he  finds  antient  Glaucus  enchanted  by  Circe  —  hears  his 
wild  story  —  and  goes  with  him  to  the  deliverance  and  restoration  of 
thousands  of  drowned  lovers,  whose  bodies  were  piled  and  stowed 
away  in  a  large  submarine  palace.  When  tliis  feat  is  happily  performed, 
he  finds  himself  again  on  dry  ground,  with  woods  and  waters  around 
him ;  and  cannot  help  falling  desperately  in  love  with  a  beautiful  dam* 
sel  whom  he  finds  there  pining  for  some  such  consolations,  and  who 
tells  a  long  story  of  her  having  come  from  India  in  the  train  of  Bacchus, 
and  having  strayed  away  from  him  into  that  forest :  —  so  they  vow 
eternal  fidelity,  and  are  wafted  up  to  heaven  on  flying  horses,  on 
which  they  sleep  and  dream  among  the  stars;  —  and  then  tlie  lady 
melts  away,  and  he  is  again  alone  upon  the  earth ;  but  soon  rejoins 
his  Indian  love,  and  agrees  to  give  up  his  goddess,  and  live  only  for 
her :  But  she  refuses,  and  says  she  is  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  the 
ser\'ice  of  Diana;  and  when  she  goes  to  dedicate  herself,  she  turns 
out  to  be  the  goddess  in  a  new  shape,  and  exalts  her  lover  with  her  to 
a  blest  immortality. 

We  have  left  ourselves  room  to  say  but  little  of  the  second  volume, 
which  is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character.  Lamia  is  a  Greek  antique 
story,  in  the  measure  and  taste  of  Endymion.  Isabella  is  a  paraphrase 
of  the  same  tale  of  Boccacio,  which  Mr.  Cornwall  has  also  imitated 
under  the  title  of  *  a  Sicilian  Storv.'  It  would  be  worth  while  to  com- 
pare  the  two  imitations ;  but  we  have  no  longer  time  for  such  a  task. 
Mr.  K.  has  followed  his  original  more  closely,  and  has  given  a  deep 
pathos  to  several  of  his  stanzas.  The  widowed  bride's  discovery  of  the 
murdered  body  is  very  strikingly  given. 

*  Lines  639  to  640  (pages  132  and  133)  are  here  quoted. 

•This  is  duly  followed  by  the  fourteen  descriptive  lines  that  follow  it  in  the  text, 
down  to  monster.    See  page  152. 
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Soon  she  tum'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereoa 

Her  silk  had  play'd  io  purple  phantasies. 
She  kiss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone, 

Aod  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries. 
Then  'gan  she  work  again ;  nor  stay'd  her  care. 
But  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veiling  hair. 

That  old  nuise  stood  beside  her  wondering. 

Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 
At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  labouring, 

And  so  she  kneeled,  with  her  locks  all  hoar. 
And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing: 

Three  hours  they  labourM  at  this  tfavail  sore ; 
At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave,  &c.' 

The  following  lines  from  an  ode  to  a  Nightingale,  are  equally  dis 
tinguished  for  harmony  and  feeling- 

O  for  a  Ijeaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  llie  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
Willi  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fiide  away  into  the  forest  dim ; 
Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  liast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  paie,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leadcn-eycd  despairs. 
The  voice  I  hear  this  jw-ssing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  sclf-s:ime  sont;  that  found  a  piath 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Kuth,  when,  sick  for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  ])erilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.' 

'  I  retain  ttius  much  of  Ihc  Mtracl  as  a  fine  example  of  the  art  of  quaiins 

inurderoualy  with  Iht-  IkbI  inlcniions.    Sianzas  LI  and  LIl  were  also  (riven  htn. 

*  II  is  to  lie  obsurvcil  lh»t.  wishing  lo  give  no  more  of  stanza  3  »fier  the  eicliUi 
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We  must  close  our  extracts  with  the  following  lively  lines  to  Fancy. 

O  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose ;  &c.  * 

There  is  a  fragment  of  a  projected  Epic,  entitled  » H>'perion/  on 
the  eicpulsion  of  Saturn  and  the  Titanian  deities  by  Jupiter  and  his 
younger  adherents,  of  which  we  cannot  advise  the  completion :  For, 
though  there  are  passages  of  some  force  and  grandeur,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  from  the  specimen  before  us,  that  the  subject  is  too  far  re- 
moved from  all  the  sources  of  human  interest,  to  be  successfully  treated 
by  any  modem  author.  Mr.  Keats  has  unquestionably  a  very  beauti- 
ful imagination,  and  a  great  familiarity  with  the  finest  diction  of  Eng- 
lish poetry;  but  he  must  learn  not  to  misuse  or  misapply  these 
advantages ;  and  neither  to  waste  the  good  gifts  of  nature  and  study  on 
intractable  themes,  nor  to  luxuriate  tOD  recklessly  on  such  as  are  more 
suitable. 


VII. 

THE    STORIES    OF    LAMIA,    THE    POT   OF     BASIL.    THE 
EVE   OF   ST.    AGNES,    &c..    AS   TOLD    BY    MR.    KEATS. 

A   REVIEW   BY    LEIGH    HUNT.« 

Published  in  ^*Th€  Indicator  '''for  the  2nd  and  qth  of  August  1820. 

IN  laying  before  our  readers  an  account  of  another  new  publication, 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  nature  of  the  work  again  falls  in  with  the 
character  of  our  miscellany ;  part  of  the  object  of  which  is  to 
relate  the  stories  of  old  times.  We  shall  therefore  abridge  into  prose 
the  stories  which  Mr.  Keats  has  told  in  poetry,  only  making  up  for  it, 
as  we  go,  by  cutting  some  of  the  richest  passages  out  of  his  verse, 
and  fitting  them  in  to  our  plainer  narrative.  They  are  such  as  would 
leaven  a  much  greater  lump.  Their  drops  are  rich  and  vital,  the  es- 
sence of  a  heap  of  fertile  thoughts. 

The  first  story,  entitled  Lamia,  was  suggested  to  our  author  by  a 
passage  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which  he  has  extracted 
at  the  end  of  it.  We  will  extract  it  here,  at  the  beginning,  that  the 
readers  mav  see  how  he  has  enriched  it.  Burton's  relation  is  itself  an 
improvement  on  the  account  in   Philostratus.     The  old  book-fighter 

*  The  lines  quoted  are  9  to  24  and  39  to  66. 

s  After  bis  second  paragraph  Hunt  extracts  the  quotation  from  Burton  given  at 
page  243. 
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with  melancholy  thoughts  is  speaking  of  the  seductions  of  phantas- 
mata. 

Accoidiog  to  our  poet,  Mercury  had  come  down  from  heaircD,  one 
day,  in  order  to  make  love  to  a  nymph,  bmous  for  her  beauty.  He 
could  not  find  her;  and  he  was  halting  among  the  woods  uneasily, 
when  he  heard  a  lonely  voice,  complaining.     It  was 

A  moumfij  voice, 
Such  as  once  heard,  in  gentle  heart,  destroys 
All  pain  but  pity:  thus  the  lone  voice  spake. 
"  When  from  this  wreathed  tomb  shall  I  awake  I 
"  When  move  in  a  sweet  body  fit  for  life. 
"  And  love,  and  pleasure,  and  the  ruddy  strife 
"  Of  hearts  and  lips !  Ah,  miserable  me  !  " 

Mercury  went  looking  about  among  the  trees  and  grass. 

Until  he  found  a  palpitating  snake, 

Bright,  and  cirque -couchaiil  in  a  dusky  brake. 

The  admiration,  pity,  .and  horror,  to  be  excited  bv  humanitv  in  a 
bnite  -sliapf,  were  nevi-r  pcrltaps  called  upon  by  a  greater  mixture  of 
beauty  and  deformity  than  in  the  picture  of  this  cre.iiurc.  Our  piiv 
and  suspicions  are  bugged  by  the  first  word ;  the  profuse  and  vital 
beautii-s  with  which  she  is  covered  seem  proportioned  to  her  mistTi 
and  natural  rights ;  and  lest  we  shouki  lose  sight  of  them  in  this  p>r- 
gcousncss,  llie  "  woman's  mouth  "  tills  us  at  once  with  shuddering  and 
compa.ssion. 

She  was  a  gordinn  shape  of  daziling  hue, 

Vermi  Hi  on-spotted,  golden,  green,  and  blue;   &c.' 

The  serpent  tells  Mercury  that  she  knows  upon  what  quest  he  is 
bound,  and  asks  hin)  if  he  has  succeeded.  The  god.  with  the  usual 
eagerness  of  his  specie.';  to  have  his  will,  falls  into  the  trap  ;  and  (ells 
her  that  he  will  put  her  in  possession  of  any  wish  she  may  have  at 
heart,  provided  she  can  tell  him  where  to  find  his  nymph.  .-\- 
eagerly.  she  accejits  hLs  promise,  making  hiin  ratify  it  bv  an  oalh. 
which  he  first  pronounces  with  an  earnest  lightness,  and  afterwards 
with  a  deeper  solemnity. 

Then  once  again  ihe  charmed  God  began 
An  oath,  and  through  the  serpent's  ears  it  ran 
Warm.  tremuloiLs.  devout,  ps.ilierian. 
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The  creature  tells  him  that  it  was  she  who  had  rendered  the  nymph 
invisible,  in  order  to  preserve  her  from  the  importunities  of  the  ruder 
wood  gods.  She  adds,  that  she  was  a  woman  herself,  that  she  loves  a 
youth  of  Ccrinth  and  wishes  to  be  a  woman  again,  and  that  if  he  will 
let  her  breathe  upon  his  eyes,  he  shall  see  his  invisible  beauty.  The 
^od  sees,  loves,  and  prevails.  The  serpent  undergoes  a  fierce  and 
convulsive  change,  and  Hies  towards  Corinth, 

A  full-born  beauty,  new  and  exquisite. 

Lamia,  whose  liability  to  painful  metamorphosis  was  relieved  by  a 
supernatural  imagination,  had  been  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Lycius, 
while  pitching  her  mind  among  the  enjoyments  of  Corinth.  By  the 
same  process,  she  knew  that  he  was  to  pass  along,  that  evening,  on 
the  road  from  the  sea-side  to  Corinth ;  and  there  accordingly  she  con- 
trives to  have  an  interview,  which  ends  in  his  being  smitten  with  love, 
and  conducting  her  to  her  pretended  home  in  that  cily.  She  repre- 
sents herself  as  a  rich  orphan,  living  **  but  half-retired,"  and  affects  to 
wonder  that  he  never  saw  her  before.  As  they  enter  Corinth,  they 
pass  the  philosopher  Apollonius,  who  is  Lycius's  tutor,  and  from  whom 
he  instinctively  conceals  his  face.  Lamia's  hand  shudders  in  that  of 
her  lover ;  but  she  says  she  is  only  wearied ;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
they  stop  at  the  entrance  of  a  magnificent  house :  — 

A  pillar'd  porch,  with  lofty  portal' door. 
Where  hung  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phosphor  glow 
Reflected  in  the  slabbed  steps  below, 
Mild  as  a  star  in  water. 

Here  they  lived  for  some  time,  undisturbed  by  the  world,  in  all  the 
delight  of  a  mutual  passion.  The  house  remained  invisible  to  all  eyes, 
but  those  of  Lycius.  There  were  a  few  Persian  mutes,  **seen  that 
year  about  the  markets ; ''  and  nobody  knew  whence  they  came ;  but 
the  most  inquisitive  were  baffled  in  endeavouring  to  track  them  to 
some  place  of  abode. 

But  all  this   while,   a  god  was  every  night    in  the  house,   taking 
offence.     Every  night 

With  a  terrific  glare. 
Love,  jealous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair. 
Hovered  and  buzzed  liis  wings  with  fearful  roar 
Above  the  lintel  of  their  chamber  door. 
And  down  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the  floor. 

Lycius,  to  the  great  distress  of  his  mistress,  who  saw  in  his  vanity  a 
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great  danger,  persuaded  her  to  have  a.  public  weddiDg-feast.  9ie  only 
b^^d  him  not  to  invite  ApoUonius ;  and  then,  resolving  to  dress  up 
her  bridals  with  a  sort  of  despairing  magnificence,  equal  to  her  ap- 
prehensions of  danger,  she  worked  a  foiry  architecture  in  secret,  served 
only  with  the  noise  of  wings  and  a  restless  sound  of  music  — 

A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportress  of  the  faery-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  chaim  might  &de. 


This  is  the  very  quintessence  of  the  romantic.  The  walls  of  the  long 
vaulted  room  were  covered  with  palms  and  plantain-trees  imitated  ia 
cedar-wood,  and  meeting  over  head  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling ;  be- 
tween the  stems  were  jasper  pannels,  from  which  "  there  burst  forth 
creeping  imagery  of  slighter  trees ;  "  and  before  each  of  these  "  ludd 
pannels" 

Fuming  stood 
A  censer  filled  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood,  &c.' 

Twelve  tables  stood  in  this  room,  set  round  with  circular  couches,  aod 
on  every  table  was  a  noble  feast  and  the  statue  of  a  god. 

The  guests  came.  They  wondered  and  talked  ;  but  their  gossiping 
would  have  ended  well  enough,  when  the  wine  prevailed,  had  not 
ApoUonius,  an  unbidden  guest,  come  with  them.  He  sat  right  oppo- 
site the  lovers,  and 

—  Fixed  his  eye,  svithout  a  twinkle  or  stir 

Full  on  the  alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride. 

Brow-beating  her  fair  form,  and  troubling  her  sweet  pride. 

Lycius  felt  her  hand  grow  alternately  hot  and  cold,  and  wondered 
more  and  more  both  at  her  agitation  and  the  conduct  of  his  old 
tutor.  He  looked  into  her  eyes,  but  they  looked  nothing  in  return: 
he  spoke  to  her,  but  she  made  no  answer:  by  degrees  the  mu^c 
ceased,  the  flowers  faded  away,  the  pleasure  all  darkened,  and 

A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased. 
Until  it  seemed  a  horrid  presence  there, 
And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  in  his  hair. 
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deadly  white.  He  called  in  mixed  agony  and  rage  to  the  philosopher 
to  take  off  his  eyes ;  but  Apollonius,  revising,  asked  him  whether  his 
old  guide  and  instructor  who  had  presen'ed  him  from  all  harm  to  that 
iay,  ought  to  see  him  made  the  prey  of  a  serpent.  A  mortal  faintness 
came  into  the  breath  of  Lamia  at  this  word ;  she  motioned  him,  as 
well  as  she  could,  to  be  silent ;  but  looking  her  stedfastly  in  the  face, 
he  repeated  Serpent !  and  she  vanished  with  a  horrible  scream.  Upon 
the  same  night,  died  Lycius,  and  was  swathed  for  the  funeral  in  his 
wedding-garments. 

Mr.  Keats  has  departed  as  much  from  common-place  in  the  charac- 
ter and  moral  of  this  story,  as  he  has  in  the  poetry  of  it.  He  would 
see  fair  play  to  the  seri^ent,  and  makes  the  power  of  the  philosopher 
an  ill-natured  and  disturbing  thing.  Lamia  though  liable  to  be 
turned  into  painful  shapes  had  a  soul  of  humanity ;  and  the  poet  does 
not  see  why  she  should  not  have  her  pleasures  accordingly,  merely 
because  a  philosopher  saw  that  she  was  not  a  mathematical  truth. 
This  is  fine  and  good.  It  is  vindicating  the  greater  philosophy  of 
poetry.  At  the  same  time,  we  wish  that  for  the  purpose  of  his  story 
he  had  not  appeared  to  give  into  the  common-place  of  supposing  that 
Apollonius's  sophistry  must  always  prevail,  and  that  modern  experi- 
ment has  done  a  deadly  thing  to  poetry  by  discovering  the  nature  of 
the  rainbow,  the  air,  &c. :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral history  and  physics,  by  shewing  us  the  nature  of  things,  does 
away  the  imaginations  that  once  adorned  them.  This  is  a  condescen- 
sion to  a  learned  vulgarism,  which  so  excellent  a  poet  as  Mr.  Keats 
ought  not  to  have  made.  The  world  will  always  have  fine  poetry,  so 
long  as  it  has  events,  passions,  affections,  and  a  philosophy  that  sees 
deeper  than  this  philosbphy.  There  will  be  a  poetry  of  the  heart,  as 
long  as  there  are  tears  and  smiles :  there  will  be  a  poetry  of  the  im- 
agination, as  long  as  the  first  causes  of  things  remain  a  mystery.  A 
man  who  is  no  poet,  may  think  he  is  none,  as  soon  as  he  finds  out  the 
physical  cause  of  the  rainbow;  but  he  need  not  alarm  himself:  —  he 
was  none  before.  The  true  poet  will  go  deeper.  He  will  ask  himself 
what  is  the  cause  of  that  physical  cause ;  whether  truths  to  the  senses 
are  after  all  to  be  taken  as  truths  to  the  imagination ;  and  whether 
there  is  not  room  and  mystery  enough  in  the  universe  for  the  creation 
of  infinite  things,  when  the  poor  matter-of-fact  philosopher  has  come 
to  the  end  of  his  own  vision.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  age  of  poetry 
has  grown  up  with  the  progress  of  experiment ;  and  that  the  very 
poets,  who  seem  to  countenance  these  notions,  accompany  them  by 
some  of  their  finest  effusions.  Even  if  there  were  nothing  new  to  be 
created,  —  if  philosophy,  with  its  line  and  rule,  could  even  score  the 
ground,  and  say  to  poetry  **Thou  shalt  go  no  further,"  she  would 
look  back  to  the  old  world,  and  still  find  it  inexhaustible.     The  crops 
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from  its  fertilihr  are  endless.  But  these  alnnns  are  altogether  idle. 
The  esspDce  of  poetical  enjoyment  does  not  consist  in  belief,  but  in 
a  voluntary  power  lo  imagine. 

The  next  story,  that  of  the  Pot  of  Basil,  is  from  Boccaccio.  Atii-r 
the  narrative  of  that  great  writer,  we  must  make  as  short  work  of  it  a.i 
possible  in  prose.  To  turn  one  of  his  stories  into  verse,  is  another 
thing.  It  is  like  setting  it  to  a  more  elaborate  music.  Air.  Keats  is 
so  struck  with  admiration  of  his  author,  that  even  while  giving  him 
this  nccompanimcnt,  he  breaks  out  into  an  apology  to  the  great  Italian, 
asking  pardon  for  this 

—  Echo  of  him  in  the  north-wind  sung. 

We  might  waive  a  repetition  of  the  narrative  altogether,  as  the  public 
have  lately  been  familiarized  with  it  in  the  Sicilian  Story  of  .Mr. 
Barry  Cornwall  :i  but  we  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  that  the  hero  and 
heroine  were  two  young  and  happy  lovers,  who  kept  their  love  a  .secret 
from  her  rich  brothers ;  that  her  brothers,  getting  knowledge  of  their 
intercourse,  lured  him  into  a  solitary  place,  and  murdered  him;  that 
Isabella,  informed  of  it  by  a  drear)-  vision  of  her  lover,  found  out 
where  he  was  liurieii,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her  nurse,  s-.'vercd 
the  head  from  the  body  that  she  might  cherish  even  that  ghastly 
memorial  of  him  .ts  a  relic  never  lo  be  parted  with  ;  that  she  buried 
the  head  in  a  pot  of  earth,  and  planting  hasil  over  it,  watered  the 
leaves  with  her  continual  tears  till  they  grew  into  wonderful  beauty 
and  luxuriance;  that  her  brothers,  prying  into  her  fondnes.'i  for  the 
Pot  of  Basil,  which  she  carried  with  her  from  place  to  place,  con- 
trived to  steal  it  away ;  that  she  made  such  lamentations  for  it.  as  in- 
duceO  them  to  wonder  what  could  l>e  its  value,  upon  which  lliev  dug 
into  it,  and  discovered  the  head ;  that  the  amazement  of  that  discovii^ 
struck  back  upon  their  hearts,  so  that  after  burying  the  head  secrillv. 
they  left  their  native  pl.ice,  and  went  to  live  in  another  city;  .mil 
that  Isabel  continued  to  cry  and  moan  for  her  Pot  of  Basil,  wliich  she 
had  not  the  power  to  cease  wishing  for;  till,  under  the  pressure  ot 
tllat  weeping  want,  she  died. 

Our  .luthor  can  pass  to  the  most  striking  imaginations  from  the  most 
delicate  and  fairy  fancy.     He  says  of  the  lovers  in  their  happiness. 

Parting  they  seemed  to  tread  upon  the  air. 
Twin  roses  by  the  lepliyrs  blown  apart 

'  Tempfm  mntaiilar  !  In  iSao  Hunt  apiwiils  lo  Procter's  Sicilian  Sfpty  lo  Hand 
him  in  steict  lor  llie  tale  of  Isiljella.  Now  the  book  tontaininu  ihni  ind  oiha 
•^rsGi  liy  Bryan  Walter  Pnwter  mjy  |ierhups  lie  soiiRht  \>v  a  few  siuiipnls  .n  -i 
venerable  curUisily,  iniereailiiE  for  purposes  of  coiiip^irison  wilh  Kpals"s  />.:i  al 
Basil,  but  scarcely  for  its  own  sake  as  an  example  how  to  tell  ttie   public  ihi: 
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Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart. 

These  pictures  of  their  intercourse  terribly  aggravate  the  gloom  of 
what  follows.  Lorenzo,  when  lured  away  to  be  killed,  is  taken  un- 
knowingly  out  of  his  joys,  like  a  lamb  out  of  the  pasture.  The  fol- 
lowing masterly  anticipation  of  his  end,  conveyed  in. a  single  word, 
has  been  justly  admired :  — 

So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murdered  man 

Rode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Amo's  stream 
Gurgles  through  straitened  banks. 

They  passed  the  water 
Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

When  Mr.  Keats  errs  in  his  poetry,  it  is  from  the  ill  management  of 
a  good  thing,  —  exuberance  of  ideas.  Once  or  twice,  he  does  so  in 
a  taste  positively  bad,  like  Marino  or  Cowley,  as  in  a  line  in  his  Ode 
to  Psvche 

At  tender  eye-dawn  of  aurorean  love ; 

but  it  is  once  or  twice  only,  in  his  present  volume.  Nor  has  he 
erred  much  in  it  in  a  nobler  way.  What  we  allude  to  is  one  or  two 
passages  in  which  he  over-informs  the  occasion  or  the  speaker;  as 
where  the  brothers,  for  instance,  whom  he  describes  as  a  couple  of 
mere  **  money-bags,"  are  gifted  with  the  power  of  uttering  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  metaphor :  — 

**  To  day  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we  mount 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apennine : 

Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  count 
His  dewy  rosar\'  on  the  eglantine." 

But  to  return  to  the  core  of  the  storv.  —  Obsene  the  fenid  miser\'  of 
the  following.* 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  simple  pathos  of  Boccaccio,  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  the  simple  intensity  of  the  heroine's  feelings,  suf- 
fices our  author  more  and  more,  as  he  gets  to  the  end  of  his  stor)*. 
And  he  has  related  it  as  happily,  as  if  he  had  never  written  any  poetry 
but  that  of  the  heart.     Tlie  passage  about  the  tone  of  her  voice,  — 

*  The  expression  the  core  of  the  story ^  not  alt ogetlicr  a  commonplace  phrase,  is 
to  be  found  in  Shelley's  pajxir  on  Mande^^ilU,  which  had  appeared  in  The  Exami- 
ner for  the  oSth  Oi'  December  1S17.  Hunt  quotes  at  this  point  stanzas  XLVI  to 
XLVIII. 
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the  poor  lost-witted  coaxing,  —  the  ■ '  chuckle,"  in  which  she  asks  .ifler 
her  Pilgrim  and  her  Basil,  —  is  as  true  and  touching  an  instance  o/ 
the  efiect  of  a  happy  familiar  word,  as  any  in  all  poetry.  The  poet 
bids  hb  imagination  depart. 

For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die , 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incotnpletc. 
Now  they  have  la'en  away  her  Basil  sweet.' 

The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  which  is  rather  a  picture  than  a  story,  mai' 
be  analysed  in  a  few  words.  It  is  an  account  of  a  young  beaut\'.  who 
going  to  bed  on  the  eve  in  question  to  dream  of  her  lover,  while  her 
rich  kinsmen,  the  op|)osers  of  his  love,  arc  keeping  holiday  in  the  rtst 
of  the  house,  finds  herself  waked  by  him  in  the  night,  and  jn  the  hurry 
of  the  moment  agrees  to  elope  with  him.  The  portrait  of  the  heroine, 
pre[)aring  to  go  to  bed,  is  remarkable  for  its  union  of  extreme  richness 
and  good  taste ;  not  that  those  two  properties  of  description  are 
naturally  dislinct ;  but  that  they  arc  too  often  separated  by  very  gmid 
poel-i,  and  that  the  pass.ige  affords  a  striking  specimen  of  the  sudilen 
and  sironi;  maturity  of  the  author's  genius.  When  he  wrote  Kndviii- 
ion  he  could  not  liave  resisted  doing  loo  much.  To  the  description 
before  us,  it  would  be  a  great  injury  either  to  add  or  diminish.  It  falls 
at  once  gorgeously  and  delicately  u|)on  us,  like  the  colours  of  tlic 
painted  glass.  Nor  is  Madeline  hurt  by  all  her  encrusting  jewelrv  and 
rustling  silks.  Her  gentle,  unsophi.slicated  heart  is  in  the  midst,  and 
turns  them  into  so  many  minisiranis  to  her  loveliness.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Poems,  which  are  all  lyrical,  we  must  indiiljje 
ourselves  in  quoting  entire  tlie  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.  There  is  that 
mixtiire  in  it  of  real  melanclioly  and  imaginative  relief,  which  |x>etrv 
alone  presents  us  in  her  '■  charmed  cup,''  and  which  some  over-rational 
critics  have  undertaken  to  find  wrong  because  it  is  not  tnie.  It  does 
not  follow  that  what  is  not  tnie  to  them,  is  not  true  to  others.  If  the 
relief  is  real,  the  mi\ture  is  good  and  sufficing.  A  poet  finds  refresh- 
ment in  his  imaginary  nine,  as  other  men  do  in  their  real ;  nor  haw 
we  the  least  doubt,  that  Milton  found  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  fritnii 
King,  more  solaced  by  the  allegoric.il  recollections  of  Lycidas,  (wliicli 
were  exercises  of  his  mind,  and  recollections  of  a  friend  who  wouU 
have  admired  them)  than  if  he  could  have  anticipated   Dr.   Johnson* 

'  Hum  goes  on  lu  quote  slunsis  L\ll  and  LXlil.  In  rpgntd  1o  the  seeming  nii?- 
undcrstanding  nbtiut  the  ])ilgrLin.  soo  note  al  paj^c  262. 

"  Is  not  iliis  pprfectljF  heaulilul  ?     [Wiinl  of  r 

We  cinnot  leave  the  reader  at  .1  better  place.  iii<:  iciii^iuuei  ui  iixe  cniicism  miu; 
occupv  Ihe  l)eginnins  of  our  ncit  number.]"  It  oci:upic(l  Ihc  whole,  as  it  bad  of 
thai  number,  being  decorated  with  very  large  extracts. 
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objections,  and  mourned  in  nothing  but  broadcloth  and  matter  of  fact. 
He  yearned  after  the  poetical  as  well  as  social  part  of  his  friend's 
nature ;  and  had  as  much  right  to  fancy  it  straying  in  the  wilds  and 
oceans  of  romance,  where  it  had  strayed,  as  in  the  avenues  of  Christ's 
College  where  his  body  had  walked.  In  the  same  spirit  the  imagina- 
tion of  Mr.  Keats  betakes  itself,  like  the  wind,  *•  where  it  listeth,"  and 
is  as  truly  there,  as  if  his  feet  could  follow  it.  The  poem  will  be  the 
more  striking  to  the  reader,  when  he  understands  what  we  take  a 
friend's  liberty  in  telling  him,  that  the  author's  po>verful  mind  has  for 
some  time  past  been  inhabiting  a  sickened  and  shaken  body,  and 
that  in  the  mean  while  it  has  had  to  contend  with  feelings  that  make  a 
fine  nature  ache  for  its  species,  even  when  it  would  disdain  to  do  so 
for  itself;  — we  mean,  critical  malignity,  — that  unhappy  envy,  which 
would  wreak  its  own  tortures  upon  others,  especially  upon  those  that 
really  feel  for  it  already.* 

The  Hyperion  is  a  fragment,  —  a  gigantic  one,  like  a  ruin  in  the 
desart,  or  the  bones  of  the  mastodon.  It  is  truly  of  a  piece  with  its  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  downfall  of  the  elder  gods.  It  opens  with  Saturn, 
dethroned,  sitting  in  a  deep  and  solitary'  valley,  benumbed  in  spite  of 
his  huge  powers  with  the  amazement  of  the  change.* 

By  degrees,  the  Titans  meet  in  one  spot,  to  consult  how  they  may 
regain  their  lost  empire ;  but  Clymene  the  gentlest,  and  Oceanus  the 
most  reflective  of  those  earlier  deities,  tell  them  it  is  irrecoverable.  A 
very  grand  and  deep-thoughted  cause  is  assigned  for  this  by  the  latter. 
Intellect,  he  gives  them  to  understand,  was  inevitably  displacing  a 
more  brute  power. ^ 

The  more  imaginative  parts  of  the  poem  are  worthy  of  this  sublime 
moral.  Hyperion,  the  God  of  the  Sun,  is  the  last  to  give  way;  but 
horror  begins  to  visit  his  old  beatitude  with  new  and  dread  sensations. 
The  living  beauty  of  his  palace,  whose  portals  open  like  a  rose,  the 
awful  pha^nomena  that  announce  a  change  in  heaven,  and  his  inability 
to  bid  the  day  break  as  he  was  accustomed,  — all  this  part,  in  short, 
which  is  the  core  and  inner  diamond  of  the  poem,  we  must  enjoy  with 
the  reader.* 

The  other  Titans,  lying  half  lifeless  in  their  valley  of  despair,  are 
happily  compared  to 

A  dismal  cirque 
Of  Druid  stones,  upon  a  forlorn  moor, 

*  This  passage  (followed  by  the  entire  Od^  to  a  Nightingale)  must  not  be  for- 
gotten in  considering  the  effect  of  The  Quarterly  Review  article  upon  Keats.  Hunt 
was  intimate  enough  with  Keats  to  know  very  well  what  he  was  talking  about. 

*This  paragraph  is  followed  by  the  first  41  lines  oi  Hyperion. 
»  Here  Hunt  quotes  from  Great  Saturn,  thou,  in  line  182  of  Book  11,  to  line  190, 
and  from  line  202  to  Darkness  in  line  215. 

*  The  passage  here  quoted  is  from  His  palace  bright  in  line  176  of  Book  I  to  line 

304. 


When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve. 
In  dull  November,  and  Iheir  chancel  vault. 
The  Heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout  night. 

The  fragment  ends  with  the  deification  of  Apollo.  It  strikes  lu 
that  there  is  something  too  cflemina.te  and  human  in  the  way  in  which 
Apollo  receives  the  exaltation  which  his  wisdom  ia  giving  him.  He 
weeps  and  wonders  somewhat  too  fondly ;  but  his  powers  gallier  nobly 
on  him  as  he  proceeds.  He  exclaims  to  Mnemosyne,  the  Goddess  of 
Memory, 

Knowledge  enonnous  makes  a  God  of  me. 

Names,  deeds,  gray  legends,  dire  events,  rebellions. 

Majesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies, 

Creations  and  dcstroyings,  all  at  once 

Pour  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain. 

And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine 

Or  bright  elixir  peerless  I  had  drunk. 

And  so  become  immortal. 

After  Ihis  sjwech.  he  is  seined  with  a  glow  of  aspiration,  and  an 
intensilv  of  pain,  projiorlioncd  to  the  causes  that  are  changing  him; 
Mneinosync  upholds  her  arms,  as  one  who  prophesied  ;  and 

At  length 
Apollo  shrieked ;  —  and  lo !  from  all  his  limbs 
Celestial  •••••• 

Here  the  poem  ceases,  to  the  great  impatience  of  the  poetical  reader. 
If  any  living  poet  could  finish  this  fragment,  we  believe  it  is  the 
author  himstlf.  But  perhaps  he  fueb  that  he  ought  not.  A  ston' 
which  involves  passion,  almost  of  necessity  involves  speccli ;  nnil 
though  we  may  well  eno«Kli  describe  beings  greater  than  ourselves  by 
comparison,  unfortun.ittly  we  c;innot  make  them  speak  by  compari<^on. 
Mr.  Keats,  when  he  tirst  introduces  Thea  consoling  Saturn,  savs  that 
she  spoke 

Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue 
Would  come  i[i  these  like  accents ;   O  how  frail 
To  [hat  largo  utterance  of  the  early  Ciods  ! 

This  grand  confession  of  want  of  grandeur  is  all  that  he  could  do  fi^r 
ihcm.  Milton  could  do  no  more.  Nay,  he  did  less,  when  according  K 
I'ljpi:  he  made 

God  the  father  turn  n  school  divine. 
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The  moment  the  Gods  speak,  wc  forget  that  they  did  not  speak  like 
ourselves.  The  fact  is,  they  feel  like  ourselves ;  and  the  poet  would 
have  to  make  them  feel  otherwise,  even  if  he  could  make  them 
speak  otherwise,  which  he  cannot,  unless  he  venture  upK)n  an  obscu- 
rity' which  would  destroy  our  sympathy :  and  what  is  sympathy 
with  a  God,  but  turning  him  into  a  man?  We  allow,  that  supe- 
riority and  inferiority  are,  after  all,  human  terms,  and  imply  some- 
thing not  so  truly  fine  and  noble  as  the  levelling  of  a  great  sympathy 
and  love;  but  poems  of  the  present  nature,  like  Paradise  Lost, 
assume  a  different  principle  ;  and  fortunately  perhaps,  it  is  one  which 
it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  other. 

We  have  now  to  conclude  the  surprise  of  the  reader,  who  has 
seen  what  solid  stuff  these  poems  are  made  of,  with  informing  him 
of  what  the  book  has  not  mentioned,  —  that  thev  were  almost  all 
written  four  years  ago,  when  the  author  was  but  twenty.*  Ay,  in- 
deed !  cries  a  critic,  rubbing  his  liands  delighted  (if  indeed  even 
criticism  can  do  so,  any  longer)  ;  **  then  that  accounts  for  the  lines  you 
speak  of,  written  in  the  taste  of  Marino."  —  It  does  so ;  but,  sage  Sir, 
after  settling  the  merits  of  those  one  or  two  lines  you  speak  of,  what 
accounts,  pray,  for  a  small  matter  which  you  leave  unnoticed,  namely, 
all  the  rest?  —  The  truth  is,  we  rather  mention  this  circumstance  as 
a  matter  of  ordinary  curiosity,  than  any  thing  else  ;  for  great  faculties 
have  great  privileges,  and  leap  over  time  as  well  as  other  obstacles. 
Time  itself,  and  its  contents,  are  things  yet  to  be  discovered.  There 
is  no  knowing  even  how  much  duration  one  man  may  crowd  into  a 
few  years,  while  others  drag  out  their  slender  lines.'  There  are  cir- 
cular roads  full  of  hurrv  and  scenerv,  and  straight  roads  full  of  listless- 
ness  and  barrenness ;  and  travellers  may  arrive  by  both,  at  the  same 
hour.  The  Miltons,  who  begin  intellectually  old,  and  still  intellect- 
ual, end  physically  old,  are  indeed  Methusalems ;  and  may  such  be 
our  author,  their  son. 

Mr.  Keats's  versification  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Milton  in  his 
blank  verse,  and  sometimes  of  Chapman  both  in  his  blank  verse  and 
rhyme ;  but  his  f;iculties,  essentially  speaking,  though  partaking  of 
the  unearthly  aspirations  and  abstract  yearnings  of  both  these  poets, 
are  altogether  his  own.  They  are  ambitious,  but  less  directly  so. 
They  are  more  social,  and  in  the  finer  sense  of  the  word,  sensual, 
than  either.  They  are  more  coloured  by  the  modern  philosophy  of 
sympathy  and  natural  justice.  Kndymion,  with  all  its  extraordinary 
powers,  partook  of  the  faults  of  youth,  though  the  best  ones ;  but  the 
reader  of  Hyperion  and  these  other  stories  would  never  guess  that  they 
were  written  at  twenty.     The  author's  versification   is  now  perfected, 


*  This  is  a  mistake,  as  will  be  seen  by  all  who  have  followed  the  notes  to  the  vari- 
ous poems. 

•  [Query,  lives  ?] 
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the  cxubentaces  of  his  imaginatioa  restrained,  uid  s  calm  power,  the 

surest  and  loftiest  of  all  power,  takes  place  of  the  impatient  workiags 
of  the  younger  god  within  him.  The  character  of  his  genius  is  that 
of  energy  and  voluptuousness,  each  able  at  will  to  take  leave  of  the 
other,  and  possessing,  in  their  union,  a  high  feeling  of  humanity  nol 
common  to  the  best  authors  who  can  less  combine  tliem.  Mr.  Keats 
undoubtedly  takes  his  seat  with  the  oldest  and  best  of  our  living  poets. 
We  have  carried  our  criticism  to  much  greater  length  than  we  in- 
tended ;  but  in  truth,  whatever  the  critics  might  think,  it  is  a  refresh- 
ment to  us  to  get  upon  other  people's  thoughts,  even  though  the  rogues 
be  our  contemporaries.  Oh  !  how  little  do  those  minds  get  out  of 
themselves,  and  what  fertile  and  heaven-breathing  prospiects  do  they 
lose,  who  think  that  a  man  must  be  confined  to  Ihs  mill-path  of  hLs 
own  homestead,  merely  that  he  may  avoid  seeing  the  abundance  o/ 
his  neightwurs  !  Above  all,  how  little  do  they  know  of  us  eternal, 
weekly,  and  semi-weekly  writers  I  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
not  vety  pleasant  to  run  upon  a  smooth  road,  seeing  what  we  like, 
and  talking  what  we  like ;  but  wc  do  say.  that  it  Ls  pleasanter  Ih.in 
all,  when  we  are  lirud,  to  hear  what  we  like,  and  to  be  lulled  with 
congenial  thoughts  and  higher  music,  till  we  arc  fresh  to  start  a^ain 
upon  our  journey.  What  wc  would  not  give  to  have  a  better  Examiner 
and  a  better  Indicator  tlian  our  own  twice  every  week,  uttering  our 
own  thoughts  in  a  finer  manner,  and  altering  the  world  faster  and 
better  than  we  can  alter  it !  How  we  should  like  to  read  our  present 
number,  five  times  bettered;  and  to  have  nothing  to  do,  for  years  and 
years,  but  to  pace  the  green  lanes,  forget  the  tax-gatherer,  and  vent 
ourselves  now  and  then  in  a  verse. 


LATER   REMARKS   ON    KEATS    BY  LEIGH    HUNT.* 

KEATS  was  born  a  poet  of  the  most  poetical   kind.      All  his  feel- 
ings came  to  him  through  a  jKwtical  medium,  or  were  sjjeedilv 
coloured  by  it.     He  enjoyed  a  jest  as  heartily  as  any  one,  and 
synipaChi^ed  with  the  lowliest  ci)mmon])lace ;  but  the  next  minute  hi* 
tlioHghts  were  in  a  garden  of  enchantment  with  nyinplis,  and  fauns, 
and  shapes  of  exalted  humanity: 


Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace. 
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It  might  be  said  of  him,  that  he  never  beheld  an  oak-tree  without  see- 
ing the  Dryad.  His  fame  may  now  forgive  the  critics  who  disliked 
his  politics,  and  did  not  understand  his  poetr)*.  Repeated  editions 
of  him  in  England,  France,  and  America  attest  its  triumphant  sur\-ival 
of  all  obloquy ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  taken  a  perma- 
nent station  among  the  British  Poets,  of  a  very  high,  if  not  thoroughly 
mature,  description. 

Keats's  early  poetry,  indeed,  partook  plentifully  of  the  exuberance 
of  youth ;  and  even  in  most  of  his  later,  his  sensibility,  sharpened  by 
mortal  illness,  tended  to  a  morbid  excess.  His  region  is  **a  wilder- 
ness of  sweets,"  — flowers  of  all  hue,  and  **  weeds  of  glorious  feat- 
ure,'' —  where,  as  he  says,  the  luxuriant  soil  brings 

The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth. 

But  there  also  is  the  **  rain-scented  eglantine,"  and  bushes  of  May- 
flowers, with  bees,  and  myrtle,  and  bay,  —  and  endless  ])aths  into 
forests  haunted  with  the  loveliest  as  well  as  gentlest  beings ;  and  the 
gods  live  in  the  distance,  amid  notes  of  majestic  thunder.  I  do  not 
say  that  no  **  surfeit"  is  ever  there ;  but  I  do,  that  there  is  no  end  of 
the  **  nectared  sweets."  In  what  other  English  poet  (however  supe- 
rior to  him  in  other  respects)  are  you  so  certain  of  never  opening  a 
page  without  lighting  upon  the  loveliest  imager)-  and  the  most  eloquent 
expressions?  Name  one.  Compare  any  succession  of  their  pages  at 
random,  and  see  if  the  young  poet  b  not  sure  to  present  his  stock  of 
beauty :  crude  it  may  be,  in  many  instances ;  too  indiscriminate  in 
general ;  never,  perhaps,  thoroughly  perfect  in  cultivation ;  but  there 
it  Is,  exquisite  of  its  kind,  and  filling  envy  with  despair.  He  died  at 
five-and-twenty ;  he  had  not  revised  his  earlier  works,  nor,  given  his 
genius  its  last  pruning.  His  Endymion  in  resolving  to  be  free  from 
all  critical  trammels,  had  no  versification  ;  and  his  last  noble  fragment, 
Hyperion^  is  not  faultless, — but  it  is  nearly  so.  The  Eve  of  St* 
Agnes  betrays  morbidity  only  in  one  instance  (noticed  in  the  com- 
ment). Even  in  his  earliest  productions,  which  are  to  be  considered 
as  those  of  youth  just  emerging  from  boyhood,  are  to  be  found  pas- 
sages of  as  masculine  a  beauty  ai.  ever  were  ^^Titten.  Witness  the 
Sonnet  on  reaiiina^  Chapman  s  Horner^ — epical  in  the  splendour  and 
dignity  of  its  images,  and  terminating  with  the  noblest  Greek  sim- 
plicity. Among  his  finished  productions,  however,  of  any  length,  the 
Ei'e  of  St.  Allies  still  appears  to  me  the  most  delightful  and  complete 
si>edmen  of  his  genius.  It  stands  mid-way  between  his  most  sensitive 
ones  (which,  though  of  rare  beauty,  occasionally  sink  into  feebleness) 

the  Ode  to  a  SightingaU,  and  the  Sonnet  on  Chapman's  Homer;  and  these 
remarks  form  the  proem  to  the  selection. 
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and  the  less  generally  characteristic  majesty  of  the  fragment  ol 
Hyperion.  Doubtless  his  greatest  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  Hyperioa; 
and  had  he  lived,  there  is  as  little  doubt  he  would  have  written  chiefly 
in  that  strain ;  rising  superior  to  thoite  languishmcnts  of  love  which 
made  the  critics  so  angry,  and  which  they  might  so  easily  have  par- 
doned at  his  time  of  life.  But  the  Eve  of  Si.  Agnes  had  already  bid 
most  of  them  adieu, —  exquisitely  loring  as  it  is.  It  is  young,  but 
fiill-grown  poetry  of  the  rarest  description ;  graceful  as  the  beardless 
Apollo ;  glowing  and  gorgeous  with  the  colours  of  romance.  I  have 
tliertfore  reprinted  the  whole  of  it  in  the  present  volume,  together 
with  the  comment  alluded  to  in  the  Preface ;  '  especially  as,  in  addi- 
tion to  felicity  of  treatment,  its  subject  is  in  every  respect  a  happv 
one.  and  helps  to  "  paint "  this  our  bower  of  "poetry  with  delighl." 
Melancholy,  it  is  true,  will  "  break  in"  when  the  reader  thinks  of  (he 
early  death  of  such  a  writer ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  benevolent  provisions 
of  nature,  that  all  good  things  lend  to  pleasure  in  the  recollection, 
when  the  bitterness  of  their  loss  is  past,  their  own  sweetness  embalms 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

While  Hiiting  this  jwragraph,  a  hand-organ  out-of-doors  has  iK'cn 
plavinj;  one  of  Iht  mourniiillest  and  loveliest  of  the  .lirs  of  Hfllini  — 
another  gt-nius  ivhn  dioii  young.  The  sound  of  music  alwavs  gives  a 
feeling  either  of  liiuinph  or  tenilerDcss  to  the  state  of  mind  in  ivhicli  il 
is  heard ;  in  this  instance  it  seemed  like  one  departed  spirit  conii;  !>> 
bear  testimony  to  another,  and  to  .say  how  true  indeed  mav  be  tin' 
union  of  sorrowfid  and  sweet  recoiled  ions. 

Keats  knew  the  youthfid  faults  of  his  poetry  as  well  as  any  man.  as 
the  reader  may  si-c  by  the  preface  to  Endymion,  and  its  toucliiii; 
thougli  manly  acknowledgment  of  them  to  critical  candour.  1  have 
this  moment  read  i(  again,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  and  have  been  aston- 
ished to  tiiink  how  any  body  could  answer  such  an  appeal  to  the  merc^ 
of  strength,  with  the  cruelty  of  weakness.  AH  the  good  for  which 
Mr.  (;ilTnrd  ]iretended  to  be  zealous,  lie  might  have  effected  with  p^n 
to  no  one,  anil  glory  to  himself;  and  therefore  all  the  c\il  he  mixed 
with  il  was  nf  his  own  making.  But  the  secret  at  the  bottom  of  such 
unproi'oked  censure  is  exasperaleil  inferiority.  Young  poets,  upon  rlit 
whole,  —  at  least  vl-i  y  vming  ]K)els,  —  had  better  not  publish  at  all. 
They  are  pretty  siirc  lo  have  faults ;  and  jealousy  and  envy  are  as  sutc 
to  find  them  out,  and  wreak  ti|K>n  them  their  own  disappointmtnl- 
The  critic  is  often  an   unsuccessful  .lulhor,  almost   always   an  inferiur 


'  The  commenl  is  llial  ^iicn  in  this  eililion  in  the  fornn  of  fooinotts,    Th«  .ili 
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one  to  a  man  of  genius,  and  possesses  his  sensibility  neither  to  beauty 
nor  to  pain.  If  he  docs,  —  if  by  any  chance  he  is  a  man  of  genius 
himself  (and  such  things  have  been),  sure  and  certain  will  be  his  re- 
gret, some  day,  for  having  given  pains  which  he  might  have  turned 
into  noble  pleasures ;  and  nothing  will  console  him  but  that  ver)*  charity 
towards  himself,  the  grace  of  which  can  only  be  secured  to  us  by  our 
having  denied  it  to  no  one.* 

Let  the  student  of  poetry  obscr\'e,  that  in  all  the  luxury  of  the  Eve 
of  St.  Agttes  there  is  nothing  of  the  conventional  craft  of  artificial 
writers ;  no  heaping  up  of  words  or  similes  for  their  own  sakes  or  the 
rhyme's  sake  ;  no  gaudy  conmion-places  ;  no  borrowed  airs  of  earnest- 
ness ;  no  tricks  of  inversion  ;  no  substitution  of  reading  or  of  ingenious 
thoughts  for  feeling  or  sj)ontaneity ;  no  irrelevancy  or  unfitness  of  any 
sort.  All  flows  out  of  sincerity  and  passion.  The  writer  is  as  much 
in  love  with  the  heroine  as  his  hero  is ;  his  description  of  the  painted 
window,  however  gorgeous,  has  not  an  untrue  or  supcrtluous  word ; 
and  the  only  si>eck  of  a  fault  in  the  whole  poem  arises  from  an  excess 
of  emotion. 


IX. 

BOCCACCIO'S    STORY    OF    ISABELLA. 
(//  Demmerone^   Giornata  //',  Hiri'eUa  5) 
DoNK  INTO  English 

BY 
JOHN   PAYNE. 

Thb  Argument. —  IsahclI.Vs  brothers  ulay  her  lover,  who  appears  to  her  in  a  dream 
and  shows  her  where  he  i.>«  buried ;  wiiereum>n  she  privily  disenters  his  head  and 
sets  it  in  a  pot  of  ba^il.  Thcrtmver  making  moan  a  jfreat  while  every  day,  her 
brothers  take  it  from  her  and  she  for  grief  die:>  a  little  thereafterward. 

ELIZA'S  tale  being  ended  and  somedele  commended  of  the  King, 
Philomena  was   bidden  to  discourse,  who,   full  of   compassion 
for  the  wretched  Gerbino  and  his  mistress,  after  a  piteous  sigh,. 
began  thus  —  *'  My  story,  gracious  ladies,  will  not  treat  of  folk  of  so 

*  Allusion,  of  course,  is  not  here  inado  to  all  the  critics  of  the  time,  but  only  to 
such  reigning  reviewers  IIS  took  earliest  and  most  frequent  notice  of  Keats.  The 
Edinburj^h  t<cvini\  though  not  quick  to  speak  of  )iini,  did  so  before  he  died,  with 
a  fervour  of  eulogy  at  least  equal  to  its  objections;  and  I  think  I  may  add,  that  its 
then  distinguished  Kditor  (now  a  revered  ornament  of  the  Scottish  lK*nch)  has 
since  felt  his  admiration  of  the  young  poet  increase,  instead  of  diminish.  [Hunt's 
Note.] 
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high  condition  as  were  those  of  whom  Eliza  has  told,  yet  peradventure 

it  will  be  no  less  pitifij] ;  and  what   brought  me  in  mind  of  it  was  the 
nienlion,  a  little  before,  of  Messina,  where  the  case  befell. 

There  were  then  in  Messina  three  young  brothers,  merchants  and 
left  very  rich  by  their  father,  who  was  a  man  of  San  Gimignano,  and 
they  had  a  sister,  Isabella  by  name,  a  right  feir  and  wsU-mannered 
maiden,  whom,  for  whatever  reason,  they  had  not  yet  married.  Now 
these  brothers  had  in  one  of  their  warehouses  a  youth  of  Pisa,  called 
Lorenzo,  who  did  and  ordered  all  their  dealings  and  was  very  comely 
and  agreeable  of  person,  wherefore,  Isabella  being  oflen  in  his  com- 
pany, it  befell  that  lie  began  strangely  to  please  her;  of  which  Lon^nzu 
taking  note,  at  one  time  and  another,  he  in  like  manner,  leat-ini;  his 
other  loves,  began  to  turn  this  thought  to  her ;  and  so  went  on  the 
affair,  that  each  being  alike  pleasing  to  the  other,  it  was  no  great  while 
before,  taking  assurance,  they  wrought  that  which  each  of  them  most 
desired.  Continuing  on  this  wise  and  enjoying  great  pleasure  and  de- 
lif^t  one  with  the  other,  they  knew  not  how  to  deal  so  secretly  but 
that,  one  night,  Isabella,  going  whereas  Lorenzo  lay.  was,  unknown 
to  herself,  seen  of  the  eldest  of  her  brothers,  who,  lieing  a  pnident 
youth,  for  all  the  annoy  it  gave  him  to  know  this  thing.  I>eini;  yet 
ma\'ed  by  more  honourable  counsel,  abode  without  sign  or  woid  till 
the  morning,  revolving  in  himself  various  things  in  respect  of  the 
matter.  The  day  being  come,  he  told  his  brothers  what  he  had 
.seen  the  past  night  of  Isabella  and  Lorenzo,  and  after  long  a<!visi:nient 
with  them,  determined  (so  that  neither  to  them  nor  to  their  sister 
should  any  reproach  ensue)  to  pass  the  thing  over  in  silence  and  feign 
to  have  seen  and  known  nothing  thereof,  till  such  time  as.  without 
hurt  or  loss  to  them.selves,  they  might  avail  to  do  a«-av  this  shame 
from  their  honour,  ere  it  go  farther.  In  this  mind  abiding  and  devis- 
ing and  laughing  with  Lorenzo  as  was  their  wont,  it  canm  about  that 
one  day,  feigning  to  go  forth  the  city,  all  three,  a'pleasuring,  they 
carried  him  with  them  to  a  very  lonely  and  remote  ])laee,  and  there, 
the  occasion  otfering.  slew  him,  whilst  he  was  off  his  guard,  and  buried 
him  whereas  none  should  know  of  it ;  then,  returning  to  Messina. 
they  gave  out  that  they  had  despatched  him  somewhither  on  some  of 
their  business,  the  which  was  the  lightlier  credited,  that  thev  were 
often  used  to  send  him  abroad  on  their  occasions.  Lorenzo  not  com- 
ing back  and  Isabella  often  and  instantly  enquiring  for  him  of  htT 
brotliers,  even  as  one  to  whom  the  long  delay  was  grievous,  it  bi-dll 
one  day.  as  she  was  very  urgently  asking  after  him,  that  one  of  lliem 
said  toller  "  What  mcanethihis?  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  Ijirenru. 
lliat  thou  a.skest  thus  often  of  him?  An  thou  enquire  for  him  more. 
we  will  make  thee  such  answer  as  thou  de.servesl."  Wlieri' fore  the 
(rirl,  s.-id  and  grieving  and  fearfiil  she  knew  not  of  what,  alxidc  withottf 
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more  asking ;  yet  many  a  time  anights  would  she  piteously  call  him 
and  pray  that  he  would  come,  and  whiles  with  many  tears  she  would 
make  moan  of  his  long  tarrying ;  and  thus,  without  a  moment's  glad- 
ness, she  abode  expecting  him  alway,  till,  one  night,  having  thus 
much  lamented  Lorenzo  for  that  he  returned  not  and  being  at  last 
^len  asleep  weeping,  he  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  pale  and  all  dis- 
ordered, with  clothes  rent  and  mouldered,  and  her-seemed  he  be- 
spoke her  thus:  **  O  Isabella,  thou  dost  nought  but  call  on  me, 
grieving  for  my  long  delay  and  cruelly  impeaching  me  with  thy  tears. 
Know  therefore  that  I  may  never  more  return  to  thee,  for  that  the  last 
day  thou  sawest  me,  thy  brothers  slew  me.*'  Then  having  discovered 
to  her  the  place  where  they  had  buried  him,  he  charged  her  no  more 
call  him  nor  expect  him  and  disappeared  :  whereupon  she  awoke  and 
giving  faith  to  the  vision,  wept  bitterly.  In  the  morning,  being  risen 
and  daring  not  to  say  aught  to  her  brothers,  she  determined  to  go  to 
the  place  appointed,  and  see  if  the  thing  were  true  that  had  so  ap- 
peared to  her  in  the  dream.  Accordingly,  having  leave  to  go  soniedele 
abroad  for  her  disport,  she  betook  herself  thither,  with  all  convenient 
baste,  in  company  of  one  who  had  been  with  her  aforetime  and  was 
privy  to  all  her  doings,  and  there,  clearing  away  the  dead  leaves  from 
the  place,  she  dug  whereas  the  earth  seemed  the  less  hard.  She  had 
not  dug  long  before  she  came  upon  her  unhappy  lover's  body,  yet 
nothing  changed  nor  rotted,  and  thence  knew  manifestly  that  her  vision 
was  true,  wherefore  she  was  the  most  distressful  of  women  ;  yet,  know- 
ing that  this  was  no  phace  for  lament,  she  would  fain,  an  she  but  might, 
have  borne  away  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  fitter  burial ;  but  seeing 
that  this  might  not  be,  she  with  a  knife  cut  off  the  head,  as  best  she 
could,  and  wrapping  it  in  a  napkin,  laid  it  in  her  maid's  lap.  Then 
casting  back  the  earth  over  the  trunk,  she  departed  thence,  without 
being  seen  of  any,  and  returned  home,  where,  shutting  herself  up  in 
her  chamber  with  her  lover's  head,  she  bewept  it  so  long  and  bitterly, 
that  she  bathed  it  all  with  her  tears,  and  kissed  it  a  thousand  times  in 
every  part.  Then,  taking  a  great  and  goodly  pot,  of  those  wherein 
they  plant  marjoram  or  sweet  basil,  she  laid  therein  the  head,  folded 
in  a  fair  linen  cloth,  and  covered  it  up  with  earth,  in  which  she  planted 
sundry  heads  of  right  fair  basil  of  Salerno ;  nor  did  she  ever  water 
these  with  other  water  than  that  of  her  tears  or  rose  or  orange-flower 
water.  Moreover  she  took  wont  to  sit  still  near  the  pot  and  to  gaze 
amorously  upon  it  with  all  her  desire,  as  at  that  which  held  her  Lorenzo 
hid,  and  after  she  had  a  great  while  gazed  upon  it,  she  would  bend 
over  it  and  fall  to  weeping  so  sore  and  so  long,  that  her  tears  bathed 
the  basil,  which,  by  dint  of  such  long  and  assiduous  tending,  as  well 
as  by  reason  of  the  richness  of  the  earth  proceeding  from  the  rotting 
head  that  was  therein,  grew  passing  fair  and  sweet  of  savour.     The 
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girl,  doing  without  cease  after  this  wise,  was  many  times  seen  of  her 
neighbours,  who  to  her  brothers,  wondering  at  her  ivaste  beauty  and 
that  her  eyes  seemed  to  have  fled  fortli  her  head  [for  weeping],  re- 
lated this,  sajing  "  We  have  noted  that  Khe  doth  every  day  after  such 
a.  feshion,"  The  brothers,  hearing  and  l>eing  certifled  of  this  and 
having  once  and  again  reproved  her  therefor,  but  without  avail,  lei 
secretly  carry  away  from  her  the  piit,  which  she  missing,  with  the 
utmost  instance  many  a  time  required,  and  for  tliat  it  was  not  restored 
to  her,  slinled  not  to  weep  and  Lament  till  she  fell  sick,  nor  in  her  Well- 
ness did  she  ask  aught  else  but  the  pot  of  basil.  The  young  men 
marvelled  greatly  nl  this  continual  a^^king  and  were  minded  therefore 
to  see  what  was  in  this  pot ;  so,  emptying  out  the  earth,  thcv  found 
the  cloth  and  in  this  the  head,  not  yet  so  rotted  but  that  thcv  might 
know  it.  by  the  curled  hair,  to  be  that  of  Lorenzo.  At  this  they  were 
mightily  amazed,  and  feared  lest  the  thing  should  get  wind :  wherefore 
burying  the  head  again,  without  word  said,  they  privily  departed 
Messina,  having  made  'their  dispositions  to  withdraw  thence,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  Naples.  The  girl,  cua.sing  never  from  bmentins 
and  still  d^'manUin^  her  pot.  died  weeping:  and  so  her  ill-fortuneJ 
love  had  end.  Hut  after  a  while,  the  thing  being  grown  nianitVst  lo 
manv.  there  was  one  who  made  thereon  the  song  that  is  vet  sung  STid 
that'runs  thus: 


I'hilnmenn's  storj-  w;is  light  pleasing  to  the  ladii^'i,  for  that  they  liail 
many  a  time  heard  sing  this  song,  yet  could  ne%-er,  by  asking,  conic  lu 
know  the  occasion  of  its  being  madi.'. 


THE   "S.AD   DITTV"'   IJORN   OF  THE   STOKV  OF 

ISABELLA. 

AFTER  many  frui(lc*s  effurts  to  liiiil,  by  enquiry  among  Italian 
scholars  in  Kni^land.  the  poem  alluded  to  by  Jliiccnccio  at  the 
close  of  the  Stor)-  of  Isabelhi.  1  hai*e  liad  llie  goinl  fortune  lii 
come  up>n  it  tlinnigh  the  kindnoss  of  Miss  V'iolet  Paget  of  Florence, 
who  has  obtaineil  for  me  at  the  same  time  some  interesting  detiiii 
from  I'rofcssor  ('oni|)aretti.  This  hi.i;h  authority  believes  that  tlie 
song  is  no  longer  sung  in  Sicily;  but  it  recurs,  it  seems,  as  a  ven 
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fovourite  song,  in  medieval  manuscript  and  printed  collections  of  pop- 
ular poetry,  and  even  in  Tuscany  with  certain  Sicilian  expressions. 
As  sung  in  Tuscany  with  its  Sicilian  ancestry  thus  stam{>ed  upon  it,  it 
was  so  popular  that  one  frequently  meets,  at  the  head  of  medieval  and 
renaissance  songs,  the  formula  **  The  air  is  that  of  the  Basil  Pot 
song."  The  poem  was  printed  in  Florence  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  a  collection  of  Canzoni,  and  is  quoted  in  Ales- 
sandro  dWncona's  Storia  tUlla  Poesia  Popolare  Italiana;  but  tlic  text 
1  have  found  it  easiest  to  refer  to  is  that  given  in  a  modern  edition  of 
Boccaccio,  namely  //  Decameron  di  Messer  Giin>anm  Boccacci  RisLon- 
trato  co"  migliori  testi  e  postillato  da  Hetro  Fanfani  (Firenze,  Suc- 
cessori  Le  Monnier,  1880).  In  the  first  volume  of  this  handy  and 
very  learnedly  edited  two-volume  edition,  at  pages  348-9,  occurs  the 
following  note  to  thp  closing  verses  in  the  Tale  of  Isabella  — 

Quale  esso  fu  lo  mal  cristiano 
Che  mi  fur6  la  grasca  &c. 

Grasca.  £  voce  siciliana,  e  vale  ci6  che  sopra  h.  detto  testa ^  cio6 
Vaso  da  fiori.  Leggasi  Tannotazione  LXVI  dei  Deputati.  Anche 
Tedizione  del  1527  \i?if^asca.  (Juesti  due  versi  poi  sono  variatissimi 
ne'  varj  codici.  Qui  sar^  buono  recare  tutta  intera  la  Canzone  sicil- 
iana che  allora  andava  attorno ;  e  la  recherb  second©  cne  si  legge  nel 
cod.  38,  plut.  42,  della  Laurenziana,  scritto  in  sullo  scorcio  del  secolo 
XIV.    Altri,  se  la  troveri  in  altri  codici,  potrii  migliorarne  la  lezione. 


Fanfani's  note  reads  as  follows  in  English  :  —  '*  Grasca,  This  is  a  Sicilian  word, 
equivalent  to  what  is  above  called  /fsto,  i.e.  flower-jx)t.  Sec  note  LXVI  of  the  De- 
putati  Edition.  The  Edition  of  1^27  has  ^X'io grasca  :  but  the  two  verses  cited  vary 
widely  in  various  manuscripts.  It  may  be  well  to  reproduce  here,  in  its  entirety, 
the  Sicilian  song  referred  to,  which  was  then  current ;  and  I  print  it  as  it  occurs  in 
Cod.  38,  Plut.  42,  of  the  Laurenlian  [Library],  v^hich  dates  from  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  I  leave  it  to  others,  who  may  find  it  in  otluT  manuscripis, 
to  better  tlic  text."  Other  I-^iitions  read  "grasta;  "  and  this  is  ccrtamly  the  better 
reading,  as  in  the  text  of  the  song  quoted  by  Fanfiani,  the  word  is  written  "  resta" 
on  each  of  the  four  occasions  of  its  occurrence,  namely  in  lines  2,  11,  32  and  49. 
See  also  Florio's  World  of  Words,  voce  grasta.  One  of  the  Italian  editors  of 
Boccaccio  derives  the  word  from  the  (old)  Provencal  cngrestara;  but  its  true  der- 
ivation is  rather  (through  the  Sicilian)  from  the  Arabic  word  gherseh  (a  garden 
that  one  waters,  i.e.,  therefore,  a  small  one).  This  word,  in  the  objective  case 
(on  which  Latin  adaptations  of  Arabic  words  are  generally  founded)  gherseta,  pro- 
nounced rrerseta  in  Afnca  and  Spain,  whence  came  the  Saracenic  mvaders  of  the 
ninth  century,  would  be  easily  corrupted  by  the  Sicilians  into  grasfa,  gresta  or 
•'esfa :  and  it  maybe  noted,  in  further  confirmation  of  this  derivation,  that  the 
flower-pot  spoken  of  in  the  song  is  no  small  ordinary  one,  but  a  great  vase  or  tub, 
something  like  an  orange-tree  tub,  large  enough  to  hold  a  flowering  shrub  or  tree, 
that  grew  so  thick  as  to  shade  the  heroine  during  her  sleep  (see  line  12),  and  to 
afford  room  for  a  quantity  of  marjoram  (see  line  21)  besides,  —  in  fact,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  miniature  garden  ox glursek. 
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Questo  fu  lo  malo  cristiano 

Che  mi  fiird  la  resU 

Del  basilico  mio  selemonUno. 

Cresciul'  era  in  gran  podesta 

Ed  io  to  mi  chiantai  colla  mta  mano, 

Fu  lo  giorao  dcUa  festa. 

Chi  guasta  I'altnii  cose  t  villania. 
Chi  guasta  TalCrul  cose  6  villania 

£  giandiasimo  il  peccato : 

Ed  to,  la  meschinella,  ch'  i'  m^via 

Una  resta  seminata, 

Tant'  era  bella,  all'  ombra  mi  dormia. 

Dalla  gcnte  invidiata 

Fummi  fiirata,  e  davanti  alia  porta. 
Fummt  (iirata,  e  dai-anti  alia  porta : 

Dolorosa  ne'  fu'  assai : 

Ed  io  la  meschinella,  or  fosse  io  morta  I 

Che  si  cara  laccattai ! 

E  pur  Taltricr  ch'  i'  n'ebbi  mala  scorta 

Tudo  lo  'ntorniai  di  maggiocana. 
Tutto  lo  'ntomiai  di  maggiorana : 

Fu  di  maggio  io  bel  mese ; 

Tre  volte  lo  "nnaffiai  la  sctiimana; 

SI  vid'  il)  come  ben  e'  s'apprbse : 

Or  h  in  palesK  che  mi  fii  laputo. 
Or  k  in  palese  che  mi  fu  raputo: 

Non  lo  posso  pid  ceiare. 

Sed  s'  io  davanli  I'avessi  sapulo 

Che  mi  (iovesse  incontrare, 

Davanti  all'  uscio  mi  sare'  dormita 

Per  la  mia  re.sta  gtiardare ; 

Polrebbemene  ajutare  I'alto  Iddio. 
Potrclibemcne  ajutare  I'alto  Iddio, 

Se  fiisse  suo  piacimcnto. 

Deiruoiiio  che  mk  slato  tanio  no. 

Messo  m"ha  in  pene  e  "n  tormento, 

Ch&  m'ha  furato  i)  l>.Tssilico  mio 

Che  era  piono  di  t.itito  ulimento. 

Sue)  ulimL'Ulo  tultn  ini  sanava. 
Suu  ulimento  lutta  mi  sanava. 

Tanl'  aiea  freschi  gli  olori ; 

E  la  niattiiio  qiiaiido  lu  'nnalBava 

Alia  tevata  dul  sole 
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Tutta  la  gente  si  maravigliava :  45 

Onde  vien  cotanto  aulore  ? 
Ed  io  per  lo  suo  amor  morr6  di  doglia. 
Ed  io  per  lo  suo  amor  morr6  di  doglia. 
Per  amor  della  resta  mia : 

Fosse  chi  la  mi  rinsegnar  voglia,  50 

Volentier  la  raccatteria : 
Cent'  once  d'  oro  ch'  i'  ho  nella  fonda 
Volentier  glile  doneria ; 
E  doneriegli  un  bascio  in  disianza. 

My  friend  Mr.  John  Payne  has  been  kind  enough  to  add  to  his 
admirable  version  of  the  Story  the  following  beautiful  rendering  of  the 
poem.  Not  to  mention  the  pathetic  poem  Salvestra  from  Boccaccio 
published  in  1880  {^New  Poems ^  pages  193  to  275),  Mr.  Payne's  com- 
plete success  in  giving  us  an  English  version  of  the  Poems  of  Francis 
Villon,  and  in  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  translating  the  whole  body 
of  Arabic  verse  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
leaves  no  doubt  about  his  being  as  fit  a  poet  as  possible  to  complete 
thus  the  **  compliment  to  Boccaccio'^  paid  so  long  ago  by  Keats  and 
Reynolds. 

Alack !  ah  who  could  the  ill  Christian  be, 

That  stole  my  pot  away, 
My  pot  of  basil  of  Salem,  from  me? 

'Twas  thriven  with  many  a  spray 
And  I  with  mine  own  hand  did  plant  the  tree,  5 

Even  on  the  festal  *  day. 
Tis  felony  to  waste  another's  ware. 

Tis  felony  to  waste  another's  ware ; 

Yea,  and  right  grievous  sin. 
And  I,  poor  lass,  that  sowed  myself  whilere  10 

A  pot  with  flowers  therein. 
Slept  in  its  shade,  so  great  it  was  and  fair. 

But  folk,  that  envious  bin. 
Stole  it  away  even  from  my  very  door. 

Twas  stolen  away  even  from  my  very  door.  15 

Full  heavy  was  my  cheer, 
(Ah,  luckless  maid,  would  I  had  died  tofore!) 
Who  loved  •  it  passing  dear 


^Ouctre  —  natal  ?  — perhaps  meaning  her  birthday. 
■  Perhaps  bought. 
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Yet  kept  one  day,  through  him  whom  I  adore. 

HI  ward  upon  my  gear. 
I  planted  It  with  marjoram  about. 

I  planted  it  with  nuijoram  about. 
When  May  was  blithe  and  new; 
Yea,  thrice  I  watered  it,  week  in,  week  out. 

And  watched  how  well  it  grew : 
Dut  now,  for  sure,  away  from  me  His  la'en. 

Ay,  now  for  sure  away  from  me  'tis  ta'en ; 

I  may  't  no  longer  hide. 

Had  I  but  known  (alas,  r^ret  is  vain !) 

That  which  should  me  betide. 
Before  my  door  on  guard  1  down  had  lain 

To  sleep,  my  flowers  beside. 
Yet  might  the  Great  God  ease  me  at  His  will. 

Yea.  Cod  most  High  might  ease  me,  at  His  will. 

If  but  it  liked  Him  well. 
Of  him  who  wrought  me  such  unrighl  and  ill; 

He  into  pangs  of  hell 
Cast  me,  who  stole  my  basil-pot,  that  still 

Was  full  of  such  sweel  smell. 
Its  .savour  did  all  dole  from  me  away. 

All  dole  its  savour  did  from  me  away; 

It  was  Bo'rcdolent, 
When,  with  the  risen  sun,  at  early  day 

To  water  il  1  went. 
The  folk  would  marvel  all  at  it  and  say, 

"Whence  comes  this  sweetest  scent?" 
And  I  for  love  of  it  shall  surely  die. 

Yea,  I  for  love  of  it  shall  surely  die. 
For  love  and  grief  and  pain. 
If  one  would  tell  me  where  it  is,  I'd  buy 

II  willingly  again. 

Fivescore  gold  crowns,  that  in  my  purse  have  I, 

I'd  proffer  him  full  f:iin. 
And  eke  a  kiss,  if  so  it  like  the  swain. 
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XL 
EXTRACT  FROM    THE    RICHES   OF   CHAUCER. 

BY   CHARLES   COWDEN   CLARKE, 

Concerning  the  composition  of  the  sonnet  on  *'7^he  Floure  and  the  Lefe,'^ 

THE  poem  of  **  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  was  especially  favoured 
by  the  young  poet,  John  Keats.  The  author  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  making  a  short  digression  ui)on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  record  an  anecdote  in  corroboration  of  the  pleasure  testified 
by  that  vivid  intellect  upon  his  first  perusal  of  the  composition.  It 
happened  at  the  period  when  Keats  was  about  publishing  his  first  little 
volume  of  poems  (in  the  year  1817)  ;  he  was  then  living  in  the  second 
floor  of  a  house  in  the  Poultry,  at  the  comer  of  the  court  leading  to 
the  Queen's  Arms  tavern  —  that  corner  nearest  to  Bow  church.  The 
author  had  called  upon  him  here,  and  finding  his  young  friend  engaged, 
took  possession  of  a  sofa,  and  commenced  reading  from  his  then 
pocket-companion,  Chaucer's  **  Flower  and  the  Leaf  The  fatigue  of 
a  long  walk,  however,  prevailed  over  the  fascination  of  the  verses,  and 
he  fell  asleep.  Upon  awaking  the  book  was  still  at  his  side ;  but  the 
reader  may  conceive  the  author's  delight  upon  finding  the  following 
elegant  sonnet  written  in  his  book  at  the  close  of  the  poem.  During 
my  sleep,  Keats  had  read  it  for  the  first  time ;  and,  knowing  that  it 
would  gratify  me,  had  subjoined  a  testimony  to  its  merit,  that  might 
have  delighted  Chaucer  himself. 


Thf  further  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  sonnet  given  .it  page  366  is  from  pages 
52  and  53  of  the  Life  of  Chaucer  prefixed  to    The  Riches  of  Chaucer  (a  volumes, 
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XII. 

JOHN   HAMILTON   REYNOLDS'S 

"  ROBIK  HOOD  SONMETS,'' 

From  "Tht  Garden  of  Florence'"  &v.,  tSxt. 


ROBIN  the  outlaw  !     Is  there  not  «  mass 
Of  freedom  in  the  oame?  —  ]t  tells  the  story 
Of  clenched  oaks,  with  branches  bow'd  and  hoaiy, 
Leajiing  in  aged  beauty  o'er  the  grass ;  — 
Of  dazed  smile  on  cheek  of  border  lass 

Listening  'gainst  some  old  gate  at  his  strange  glory: 
And  of  the  dappled  stag,  struck  down  and  gory. 
Lying  with  nostril  wide  in  green  morass. 

It  tells  a  (ale  of  forest  days  —  of  times 
That  would  have  been  most  precious  unto  thee: 
Days  of  undying  pastoral  liberty:  — 
Sweeter  than  music  old  of  abbey  chimes  — 
Sweet  as  the  virtue  of  Shakspearian  rhymes — 
Days,  shadowy  with  the  magic  green-wood  treel 


The  trees  in  Sherwood  forest  are  old  and  good,  — 
The  grass  beneath  them  now  is  dimly  green ; 
Arc  they  deserted  all?     Is  no  young  mien 

With  loose-sIung  bugle  met  within  the  wood ; 

No  arrow  found,  —  foil'd  of  its  anller'd  food,  — 
Struck  in  the  oak's  rude  side?     Is  there  nought  si 
To  mark  the  revelries  which  there  have  been,  — 

In  the  sweet  days  of  merry  Robin  Hood  ? 

Go  there,  with  Summer,  and  with  evening.  —  go 
In  the  soft  shadows  like  some  wandering  man,  — 


aares5ea     1  o ,   ana  K-eats  !  kmih  Hooii  (pages  306-91 

. —  - "  10  them,  I  presume  wc  need  nol  douht  thai  Keats  »-hs  llw 

unnainiid  person  for  whom  the  Sonnets  were  mc'ani.  There  is  a  icference,  appar- 
ently, lo  ihe  poem  and  the  sonncu  in  Kcats's  letter  to  Rejnolds  of  the  id  ot  FcW 
WX1  1S18. 
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And  thou  shalt  far  amid  the  forest  know 
The  archer  men  in  green,  with  belt  and  bow. 

Feasting  on  pheasant,  river-fowl,  and  swan. 

With  Robin  at  their  head,  and  Marian. 


With  coat  of  Lincoln  green  and  mantle  too. 
And  horn  of  ivory  mouth,  and  buckle  bright. 
And  arrows  wing'd  with  peacock-feathers  light. 

And  trusty  bow  well  gathered  of  the  yew,  — 

Stands  Robin  Hood :  —  and  near,  with  eyes  of  blue 
Shining  through  dusk  hair,  like  the  stars  of  night. 
And  habited  in  pretty  forest  plight,  — 

His  green- wood  beauty  sits,  young  as  the  dew. 

Oh  gentle-tressed  girl !     Maid  Marian ! 
Are  thine  eyes  bent  upon  the  gallant  game 
That  stray  in  the  merry  Sherwood :  thy  sweet  fame 
Can  never,  never  die.     And  thou,  high  man, 
Would  we  might  pledge  thee  with  thy  silver  Can 
Of  Rhenish,  in  the  woods  of  Nottingham  ! 


XIII. 

LETTER    FROM    B.  R.  HAYDON   CONCERNING  THE   SON- 
NETS  ON    THE   ELGIN    MARBLES. 

March,  181 7. 

MY  DEAR  Keats,  Many  thanks,  my  dear  fellow,  for  your  two 
noble  sonnets.  I  know  not  a  finer  image  than  the  comparison 
of  a  poet  unable  to  express  his  high  feelings  to  a  sick  eagle  look- 
ing at  the  sky,  where  he  must  have  remembered  his  former  towerings 
amid  the  blaze  of  dazzling  sunbeams,  in  the  pure  expanse  of  glittering 
clouds ;  now  and  then  passing  angels,  on  heavenly  errands,  lying  at 
the  will  of  the  wind  with  moveless  wings,  or  pitching  downward  with  a 
fiery  rush,  eager  and  intent  on  objects  of  their  seeking     .     .     . 

I  feel  deeply  the  high  and  enthusiastic  praise  with  which  you  have 

This  letter  concerning  the  sonnets  printed  at  pages  367-8  is  from  that  extremely 
interesting  book  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon:  Correspondence  and  Table -Talk  (1876). 
It  occurs  in  Volume  II,  at  page  2. 
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spoken  of  me  in  the  first  sonnet.  Be  assured  you  ilull  never  repent 
ii.  The  time  shall  come,  if  God  spare  my  life,  when  you  will  remem- 
ber it  with  delight.  « 

God  bleu  you ! 

B.  R.  Haydox. 


THREE   SONNETS  FROM  LEIGH  HUNT'S  FOLIAGE. 
To ,  M.D. 

ON  HIS  GIVING  HE  A  LOCK  OF  MILTON'S   HAIR. 

1FELT  my  spirit  leap,  and  look  at  thee 
Through  my  changed  colour  with  glad  frrateful  stare, 
When  after  shewing  u-s  this  glorious  hair. 
Thou  didKt  turn  short,  and  bending  pleasantly 
With  gracious  hand  gavst  the  great  lock  lo  me. 
An  honouring  gift  indeed  1  which  I  will  wear 
.About  mc,  wliile  1  breathe  this  strenuous  air, 
That  nursed  liis  Apollonian  tresses  free, 
ril  near  it,  not  as  my  inlierited  due, 
(For  there  is  one.  whom  had  he  kepi  his  art 
For  Freedom  still,  nor  left  her  for  the  crew 
Of  lucky  slaves  in  his  misgiving  heart, 
I  would  have  begged  lliy  leave  lo  give  it  to) 
Yet  not  witliout  sonic  claims,  though  for  apart. 


.-yforgi^ng  these  snnnett  by  way  of^ppendU  to  Keats'! 

o  pn.'S-s  I  hiive  not  succeeded  in  recovering'  .  _ 

be  cnllcd  tlie  pedigree  ol  rhu  lock,  or  in  ascenaining  (he  pteieni  wliereaboMis  i\ 
thchnir.  Mr.  Thornton  lluni  h.id  il;  bul  Ihefamilv  hns  losi  sight  of  it.  A  lelvr- 
encBto  "  Milton's  hair"  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Drowning  to  Leigh  Hun;. 
publisliL-d  in  the  Corrtif.mdt-na.  \'oluine  II,  [jnge  267,  led  me  lo  apply  to  ilic  !iv. 
inR  poel  (or  information,  Mr.  Browning  tells  me  Iliai  he  still  possesses  "  a  veit 
smiiil  portion  "  of  the  lotk,  given  lo  himself  and  Mrs.  Browning  hv  Hum  al  Hani- 
mersniiih  on  the  I3lh  of  July  1856,  "  He  detached  it  wiih  tremliling  lingers,  and 
wroie  on  ihe  envelope  '  A  bh  of  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Milton.  To  Rotwn  and  E. 
B.»ro»ninB  from  Utigh  Hunt.  Goit  bless  them.'"  Ho  subseqnenllv  wroicB 
Mr.  Ilrowning  n  long  and  interesting  letter,  cotilaining  a  pedigree  of  the  lock, 
"precise  .ind  plausible":  this  pedigree,   [hough    not  mimeduiiolv   fonbcomii* 
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TO   THE   SAME,    ON   THE    SAME    SUBJECT. 

IT  lies  before  me  there,  and  my  own  breath 
Stirs  it's  thin  outer  threads,  as  though  beside 
The  living  head  I  stood  in  honoured  pride, 
Talking  of  lovely  things  that  conquer  death. 
Perhaps  he  pressed  it  once,  or  underneath 
Ran  his  fine  fingers,  when  he  leant,  blank-eyed, 
And  saw,  in  fancy,  Adam  and  his  bride 
With  their  heaped  locks,  or  his  own  Delphic  wreath. 
There  seems  a  love  in  hair,  though  it  be  dead. 
It  is  the  gentlest,  yet  the  strongest  thread 
Of  our  frail  plant, —  a  blossom  from  the  tree 
Sur\'iving  the  proud  trunk ;  — as  if  it  said. 
Patience  and  Gentleness  is  Power.     In  me 
Behold  affectionate  eternity. 


TO   THE    SAME,    ON   THE    SAME   OCCASION. 

A  LIBERAL  taste,  and  a  wise  gentleness 
Have  ever  been  the  true  physician's  dower, 
As  still  is  visible  in  the  placid  power 
Of  thos^old  Grecian  busts;  and  helps  to  bless 
The  balmy  name  of  Haller,  and  the  address 
Of  cordial  Garth  ;  and  him  in  Cowley's  bower, 
Har\'ey ;  and  Milton's  own  exotic  flower, 
Young  Deodali,  plucked  from  his  caress. 
To  add  to  these  an  ear  for  the  sweet  hold 
Of  music,  and  an  eye,  ay  and  a  hand 
For  forms  which  the  smooth  Graces  tend  and  follow. 
Shews  thee  indeed  true  offspring  of  the  bland 
And  vital  god,  whom  she  of  happy  mould. 
The  Larissasan  beauty,  bore  Apollo. 
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THE  "NILE"  SONNETS  OF    LEIGH   HUNT    AND    PERCV 
BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 


IT  flows  through  old  hush'd  Mgypt  and  its  sands. 
Like  some  grave  mighty  thought  threading  a  dream; 
And  times  and  things,  as  in  that  vision,  seem 
Keeping  along  it  their  eternal  stands,  — 
Caves,  pillars,  pyramids,  Ihe  shepheni  bands 
That  roam'd  through  the  young  worid.  the  glory  extreme 
Of  high  Sesostris,  and  that  southern  beam. 
The  laughing  queen  that  caught  ttie  world's  great  hands. 
Then  comes  a  mightier  silence,  stem  and  strong. 
As  of  a  world  left  empty  of  ils  throng. 
And  the  void  weighs  on  us ;  and  then  we  wake. 
And  hear  the  fruitful  stream  lapsing  long 
'Twix't  villages,  and  think  how  we  .sliall  take 
Our  own  calm  journey  on  for  human  sake. 


MONTH  after  month  the  gather'd  rains  descend. 
Drenching  yon  secret  jEthiopian  dells. 
And  from  the  Desert's  ice-girt  pinnacles. 
Where  Frost  and  Heat  In  strange  embraces  blend 
On  Atlas,  fields  of  moist  snow  half  depend. 

Girt  there  with  blasts  and  meteors.  Tempest  dwells 
By  Nile's  aerial  urn,  with  rapid  spells 
Urging  its  waters  lo  iheir  mighty  end. 
O'er  Egjpt's  land  of  memory  floods  are  level. 

And  they  are  thine,  O  Nile '.  and  well  thou  knowest 
That  soul-suslaining  airs  and  blasts  of  evil. 

And  fruits  and  poisons  spring  where'er  thou  fiowest. 
Beware,  O  man !  for  knowledge  must  to  thee. 
Like  the  great  flood  to  Egypt,  ever  be. 

SHELLEY, 
nl's  sonnet  is  from  Foliagt,  —  Shcilk'y's  from  the  Library   Eiiilion  ol  h 
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SONNET  FROM  THE  GARDEN  OF  FLORENCE  &c.,* 

BY  JOHN   HAMILTON   REYNOLDS, 

The  subject  of  Keats' s  sonnet^  **  Blue  I    '*Tis  the  life  of  heaven,'"  &*€• 

SWEET  poets  of  the  gentle  antique  line, 
That  made  the  hue  of  beauty  all  eterne ; 
And  gave  earth's  melodies  a  silver  turn,— 
Where  did  you  steal  your  art  so  right  divine  ?  — 
Sweetly  ye  memoried  every  golden  twine 

Of  your  ladies'  tresses :  —  teach  me  how  to  spurn 
Death's  lone  decaying  and  oblivion  stem 
From  the  sweet  forehead  of  a  lady  mine. 

The  golden  clusters  of  enamouring  hair 
Glow'd  in  poetic  pictures  sweetly  well ;  — 

Why  should  not  tresses  dusk,  that  are  so  fair 
On  the  live  brow,  have  an  eternal  spell 

In  poesy?  —  dark  eyes  are  dearer  far 

Than  orbs  that  mock  the  hyacinthine-bell. 


XVII. 


SONNET   BY    PIERRE   RONSARD.f 

NATURE,  ornant  Cassandre,  qui  deuoit 
De  sa  douceur  forcer  les  plus  rebelles, 
I-a  composa  de  cent  beautez  nouuelles, 
Que  d<^s  mille  ans  en  espargne  elle  auoit :  — 
De  tous  les  biens  qu'  Amour  au  Ciel  couuoit 
Comme  un  tr^sor  cherement  sous  ses  ailes, 
Elle  cnrichit  les  graces  immortelles 


•  See  page  387. 

fThis  sonnet.  Keats's  translation  from  which  is  given  at  pages  <|22-23,  is  the  second 
in  L^s  Amiyurs  de  Cassandre.  Cassandre,  it  should  be  explained,  was,  as  Lord 
Houghton  records  in  the  Li/e,  Letters  &c., "  a  damosel  of  Blois,"  beloved  of  Master 
Peter  Ronsard. 
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De  son  bei  oeil  qui  les  Dieux  e. 

Du  Ciel  a  peine  elle  esloit  deacendue 

Quand  ie  la  vcy.  quand  mon  asme  esperdue 

En  deuint  folk,  tt  d'un  si  poignant  trait. 
Amour  coula  ses  heautez  en  mes  vein&s. 
Qu'  autres  plaisira  ie  ne  sens  que  mes  peines 

Ny  autre  bien  qu'  adorer  son  portrait. 


ON    LA   BELLE  DAME  SANS   MERCY; 

REMARKS  BY   LEIGH    HUNT, 
Published iit  "  The  liidka/or^' far  Hie  lol/i  nf  May  ifiio. 

AMONG  the  pieces  printed  at  the  end  of  Chaucer's  works,  nnd 
attributed  to  him,  is  a  translation,  under  this  title,  of  a  poem  ol 
the  celebr.ited  Alain  Charlier,  Secretary  to  Ciiarles  the  Sixtli 
and  Seventh.  It  was  the  title  which  svig;;ested  to  a  friend  the  verses 
at  the  end  of  our  present  number.  We  wish  .Al.iin  could  have  seen 
thcni.  He  wovdd  have  found  a  Troubadour  air  for  them,  and  sunj 
them  to  I..1  ItL-lle  r>,ime  Amines  Sorel.  «h,)  was  however  not  San? 
Merty.  The  union  of  the  ini.iu illative  and  llie  real  is  very  slrikin- 
ihrouyhiHit.  parlienhiriy  in  the  dream.  The  wild  gentleness  of  tlii 
rest  i)f  the  lliimL;ht.s  and  of  the  music  are  alike  old :  and  they  are  also 
alike  youii;;:  fiir  love  and  imagination  arc  always  ycHing,  lei  tbenihrin:; 
with  them  whnl  times  and  accompaniments  they  may.  If  ive  lake  real 
ll,  >li  and  biniiil  «ith  ii-^,  we  m.iy  throw  oiirseh-cs,  on  the  facile  wins;* 
of  Dur  s>  ni|),uliy.  into  wh  it  ;n;e'we  ple^use.     It  is  only  by  trying  to  fed. 

beciiine  iiUTe  H  ■^hJv--.  iii.i  .1..  aii;l  ehuks,  —  things  like  the  trophies  <■? 
the-  ancienl,,  uiien  Ihey  luiu:,'  up  the  empty  armour  of  an  enemy,  .\ 
hi)]nOess  UiviT  iviiuiil  slill  f>.  I  lli.'s.'  ver.ses,  in  spite  of  the  introdiaclinn 
ol  s.jinelhin;;  iinearthlv.  imieed  anv  lover,  truly  touched,  or  anv  b.Mlv 
capable  of  liein-  so.  will  feel  them':  because  love  itself  resembles  \ 
visitation  ;  and  the  kincK^st  l.Hik,.  uhich  liriut;  with  them  an  inevitable 
jHirlion  of  h.qipiness  liee.iiKe  ihiv  Mvm  happy  themselves,  haunt  w 
«iih  a  s|>ill-like  piiwer.  which  makes  us  shudder  to  guess  at  the  sutftr- 
ings  of  those  who  cm  jje  f:L^eina^eli  by  imkind  ones. 

I'eople  however  i\.:-:<\   not  be  much  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  such 
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sufferings  no\v-a-days ;  not  at  least  in  some  countries.  Since  the  time 
when  ladies,  and  cavaliers,  and  i>oets,  and  the  lovers  of  nature,  felt 
that  humanity  was  a  high  and  not  a  mean  thing,  love  in  general  has 
become  either  a  grossncss  or  a  form«ility.  The  modern  systems  of 
morals  would  ostensiblv  divide  women  into  two  classes,  those  who 
have  no  charity,  and  those  who  have  no  restraint ;  while  men,  poorly 
conversant  with  the  latter,  and  rendered  indifferent  to  the  former, 
acquire  bad  ideas  of  both.  Instead  of  the  worship  of  Love,  we  have 
the  worship  of  Mammon ;  and  all  the  difference  we  can  see  between 
the  sufferings  attending  on  either  is,  that  the  sufferings  from  the  wor- 
ship of  Love  exalt  and  humanize  us,  and  those  from  the  worship  of 
Mammon  debase  and  brutalize.  Between  the  delights  there  is  no 
comparison.  —  Still  our  uneasiness  keeps  our  knowledge  going  on. 

A  word  or  two  more  of  Alain  Chartier's  i)oem.  «*M.  Aleyn,'' 
saith  the  argument,  »*secretar}'  to  the  king  of  France,  framed  this 
dialogue  between  a  gentleman  and  a  gentlewoman,  who  finding  no 
mercy  at  her  hand,  dieth  for  sorrow.''  We  know  not  in  what  year 
Chartier  was  born ;  but  he  must  have  lived  to  a  good  age,  and  written 
this  poem  in  his  youth,  if  Chaucer  translated  it;  for  he  died  in  1449, 
and  Chaucer,  an  old  man,  in  1400.  The  beginning  however,  as  well 
as  the  goodness  of  the  version,  looks  as  if  our  countryman  had  done 
it ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  translation's  having  been  enjoined  him  by  way 
of  penance ;  and  the  Legend  of  Good  Women  was  the  result  of  a 
s[i]milar  injunction,  in  consequence  of  his  having  written  some  stories 
not  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  sex  !  He,  —  who  as  he  represents, 
had  written  infinite  things  in  their  praise !  But  the  Court-ladies,  it 
seems,  did  not  relish  the  storv  of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  The  exor- 
dium,  which  the  translator  has  added,  is  quite  in  our  i>oet's  manner. 
He  says,  that  he  rose  one  day,  not  well  awaked ;  and  thinking  how  he 
should  best  enter  upon  his  task,  he  took  one  of  his  morning  walks. 

Till  I  came  to  a  lusty  green  valley 
Full  of  flowers,  to  see  a  great  pleasaunce ; 
And  so,  boldly,  (with  their  benign  sufferance 
Which  read  this  book,  touching  this  mattere) 
Thus  I  began,  if  it  please  you  to  hear. 

Master  Aleyn's  dialogue,  which  is  very  long,  will  not  have  much 
interest  except  for  those  who  are  in  the  situation  of  his  lover  and  belle 
Dame ;  but  his  introduction  of  it,  his  account  of  his  riding  abroad, 
thinking  of  his  lost  mistress,  —  his  hearing  music  in  a  garden  and 
being  pressed  by  some  friends  who  saw  him  to  come  in,  —  is  all 
extremely  lively  and  natural.  At  his  entrance,  the  ladies,  **  every  one 
by  one,''  bade  him  welcome  *•  a  great  deal  more  than  he  was  worthy." 
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They  arc  waited  upon,  at  their  repast,  not  by  "deadly  servants." 
by  gentlemen  and  lovers ;  of  one  of  whom  he  proceeds  to  giir 
capital  picture. 

Emong  all  other,  one  I  gan  espy, 

Which  in  great  thought  ful  often  came  and  went 

As  one  that  had  been  ravished  utterly : 

Id  his  language  not  greatly  diligent. 

His  countenance  he  kept  witli  great  turment. 

But  hb  desire  farre  passed  his  reason. 

For  ever  hU  eye  went  after  Lis  entcnt, 

Full  many  a  time,  when  it  was  no  season. 

To  make  chere,  sore  himsclfe  he  pained, 

And  outwardly  he  feigned  great  gladnesse ; 

To  sing  also,  by  force  he  was  constrained. 

For  no  pleasaunce,  but  very  shame  fastnesse ; 

For  ihe  complaint  of  his  most  heavinesse 

Came  lo  his  voice.' 


NOTE  ON  THE  SPELLING.  INFLEXIONS.  &c.  FOUSD 
IN  KEATSS  WRITINGS,  AND  ADOPTED  IN  THIS 
EDITION. 

IN  the  minor  matters  of  orthography,  punctuation,  &c.,  I  have 
thought  it  i>roper  to  let  the  author  have  the  principal  voice,  rather 
than  to  apjjly  any  external  standard.  To  ascertain  Kcats's  deiil>- 
er.ite  prefcrenct-s  as  far  ;ts  possible,  and  carry  them  out  consistently. 
scums  10  mc  the  best  procedure.  In  applying  such  a  principle  10 
those  works  which  were  printed  in  his  life-time,  it  is  necessarj-  to 
ri'cord  all  deviations  from  the  text  even  when  they  are  in  pursuance 
of  the  poet's  own  rules  1  hut  in  rcprinliiig  the  posthumous  works  it  is 
allowable  to  movi-  a  little  moR'  frcoly,  because  the  text  of  those  worki 
is  certain  to  have  been  revis'^d  in  minor  detail  from  a  dlHercnt  point  of 
view.  1  have  therefore  endeinoureii  lo  accommodate  the  orthography 
&c.  of  the  posihumims  poiinis  to  that  of  the  others  without  recording 
the  particular  forms  adopted  in  previous  editions. 

'  Afler  this  cxtmi"!  Hum  givus  Kcals's  poem,  with  the  remark  "  Bui  to  rcwrn  H 
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In  many  instances  Keats  adopted,  no  doubt  deliberately,  the  orthog- 
raphy of  Spenser.  —  as  in  //V/k,  baUance,  paviliion,  and  I  have  not 
thought  it  advisable  to  interfere  with  a  preference  of  this  kind.  Even 
for  but  instead  of  butt  he  had  the  authority  of  elder  writers ;  and  I  pre- 
sume no  one  will  dispute  the  orthography  chace,  seeing  that  Somer- 
ville,  to  whom  the  word  belongs  of  right,  spelt  it  so. 

These  are  but  samples  of  a  great  many  words  which  Keats  used 
with  a  different  spelling  from  that  commonly  employed ;  but  there  is 
no  occasion  to  discuss  the  vocabulary  further. 

The  most  difficult  matter  to  deal  with  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
poet's  intention  has  been  that  of  words  inflected  in  the  past  participle. 
There  is  evidence  both  internal  and  external  that  Keats  attached 
importance  to  the  way  in  which  his  past  participles  in  ed  or  W  were 
printed.  The  external  evidence  takes  the  form  of  an  instruction  for 
the  printer,  written  upon  the  manuscript  of  Endymion  in  his  own 
handwriting : 

**  Attend  to  the  punctuation  in  general  as  marked,  and  to  the 
Elisions  in  the  last  syllables  of  the  participles  as  they  are  written." 

This  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  had  a  serious  intention  in 
regard  to  the  participles;  and  there  is  ample  internal  evidence  that 
that  intention,  expressed  broadly,  was  to  print  ed  when  that  syllable 
was  to  be  pronounced  and  to  replace  the  e  by  an  apostrophe  in  the 
opposite  case.  This  sounds  at  first  quite  simple ;  and  Keats  himself  had 
clearly  no  notion  how  difficult  a  task  he  had  set  himself,  and  how  very 
partially  the  ardent  mood  of  poetic  composition  admits  of  carrying  out 
any  such  rule  in  detail.  The  three  books  which  he  got  printed  all 
betray  the  intention  to  foUow  this  rule ;  and  each  is  inconsistent  in 
itself  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  rule ;  while  the  manuscripts  of  Keats 
which  I  have  examined  in  connexion  with  this  edition  are  natiually 
still  more  wa)rward.  The  difficulty  of  now  carrying  the  poet's  own 
rule  out  for  him  arises  from  several  circumstances.  In  regard  to  the 
great  majority  of  words  ending  with  ed  in  his  works  there  is  no  doubt' 
whatever,  upon  metrical  grounds,  that  the  syllable  is  to  be  pronounced. 
But  in  many  instances  the  e  in  the  final  ed  is  left  standing,  both  in 
manuscript  and  in  print,  when  metrical  considerations  make  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  it  was  meant  to  be  replaced  by  an  apostrophe ;  while 
in  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  cases,  where  the  question  is  rather 
rhythmical  than  metrical,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  e  was 
left  in  by  accident  or  on  purpose.  Cases  in  which  an  apostrophe 
replaces  an  e  that  is  peremptorily  wanted  for  rhyme  or  metre  or  rhythm 
are  comparatively  uncommon ;  but  they  exist ;  and  in  one  or  two  pas- 
sages the  author's  manuscript  shows  a  curious  exception,  — an  i  (ac- 
cented in  a  manner  beyond  all  dispute)  when  the  verse  is  such  that 
the  real  need  was  an  apostrophe  instead  of  an  e.     If  these  were  all 
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the  points  one  had  to  consider  the  matter  would  still  be  a  simple 
one  enough  to  settle:  one  would  say  without  hesitation,  "  leave  the  t 
in,  when  it  is  quite  clear  it  is  to  be  sounded;  replace  it  by  an  apostrophe 
when  it  is  quite  dear  it  is  mute ;  and  when  there  is  a  doubt  give  it  the 
bene6t  of  the  doubt  and  leave  it  in."  For  it  is  obviously  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  we  read  {Endymian,  Book  1.  line  lo) 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o>rdarken6d  ways 
or 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'erda[lcen''d  ways : 

the  rhythm  is  easy  and  noble  in  either  case :  if  we  sound  the  *,  the 
richness  of  the  redundant  second  foot  baa  an  echo  of  redundancy  in 
the  fifth  foot :  if  we  leave  the  t  out,  it  has  not ;  and  in  the  manuscript 
and  6ist  edition  of  EndymioH  the  t  stands,  —  according  to  the  rule,  to 
be  pronounced.  Similarly,  it  is  of  no  great  moment  whether  we  read 
(Smnet  to  *****  *) 

Be  echoed  swiftly  through  that  ivory  shell 
or 

Be  echoM  swiftly  through  that  ivory  shell. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  of  some  consequence  whether  we  read  (^En<fym- 
ten,  Bookl,  line  iii) 

Who  gathering  round  Ihe  attar  seemed  to  pry 

Who  gathering  round  the  altar  seem'd  to  pry: 

the  e  has  clearly  nn  l>usiness  there ;  but  there  it  is  l>oth  in  the  maou- 
acripl  and  in  the  first  edition.  —  to  be  pronounced,  according  lo  ihe 
rule,  and  therefore  to  be  expelled  for  nn  apostrophe  by  an  editor  desir- 
ous of  carrying  the  poet's  rule  into  effect  for  him.  Just  as  important 
is  it  that  we  should  read  in  the  Sonnet  On  First  looking  into  Chap- 

That  decp-lirow'd  Homer  rul'd  as  his  demesne ; 
and  not 

That  deep-brow 'd  Homer  rul&d  as  his  demesne ; 

but  ruled  Keats  ivrote  and  printed,  though  in  the  same  sonnet  he 
wrote  and  printed  star'd  and  not  stared.  And  unfortunately  the 
words  ending  in  ed  are  not  all  or  nearly  all  of  a  class  thus  easy  lo 
deal  with :  there  is  a  liost  of  words  which  are  inflec&d.  not  by  the 
addition  of  ed.  but  by  tlie  addition  of  d  \.q  va  e  which  they  have 
.ilready,  as  piau,  face,  lo-.a,   iiiinie.  range,  change,  pile.  wiU,  chargl. 
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force,  rouse,  twine^  use,  scare,  dance,  pulse,  picture  ;  and  many  of 
these,  especially  those  in  which  the  e  has  an  influence  upon  the 
value  of  the  consonant  it  follows,  have  a  disguised,  I  had  almost 
said  an  emasculated  look,  when  the  e  is  replaced  by  an  apostrophe : 
you  take  something  away  from  them  that  was  theirs;  and  this  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  withholding  something  that  you  might  or 
might  not  give  them  in  inflecting  them.  Then  again  there  are  the 
words  which  change  a  letter  when  inflected  with  ed,  such  as  bury, 
marry,  tarry,  dry,  descry,  reply;  and  these  are  the  hardest  of  all 
to  deal  with.  Dried  according  to  Keats's  rule  is  a  dissyllable ; 
the  elision  of  the  e  makes  an  ugly  word  enough,  drfd;  and  I 
have  not  met  with  it  in  Keats's  poetry;  but  I  do  find  in  his 
manuscript  dryd,  and  I  also  find  descry  d;  and  this,  I  take  it, 
would  have  been  his  way  of  settling  the  number  of  syllables  to  be 
given  to  each  of  the  words  of  that  class.  Honied,  he  writes  for  a 
dissyllable ;  but  he  would  doubtless  have  put  honey\i,  had  he 
thought  about  the  spelling  of  the  uninflected  word.  As  regards  the 
words  which  change  their  feature  and  complexion  when  written  with 
an  apostrophe  instead  of  an  e,  I  can  only  say  thus  much, — Keats 
wrote  and  printed,  often  over  and  over  again,  puls\i,  danc\i,  rangd, 
increased,  iiiscours\i,  shar\i,  unconfin\l,  raised,  aroused,  disguised, 
smifd,  surcliarg'd,  heavd,  lo7'^d,  pin'^d,  clos\i,  seiz'd,  convulsed,  and 
even  pictured ;  but  that  he  treated  these  words  thus  with  some 
compunction,  even  were  it  an  unconscious  or  slumbering  undercur- 
rent of  compunction,  may  perhaps  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  fg^t 
that  he  verv  often  left  them  with  the  e,  in  cases  in  which  it  was  of 
precisely  the  same  importance  to  excise  that  vowel  as  it  was  in  the 
cases  in  which  he  did  excise  it. 

**  Therefore  'tis  "  not  *♦  with  full  happiness  that  I  "  have  set  hand 
to  the  task  of  carrying  out  in  detail  the  rule  which  Keats  evidently 
meant  to  follow.  It  is  a  stem  duty,  from  which  one  must  not 
shrink,  to  disfeature  several  more  words  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
practice  of  an  author  who  has  found  such  disfeaturement  generally 
necessary.  With  a  living  author  one  would  argue  in  the  hope  of 
persuading  him  to  leave  every  e  in  and  put  an  accent  or  two  dots 
on  every  one  that  is  to  be  sounded,  if  the  reader  cannot  be  trusted 
to  sound  them  for  himself.  But  for  one  who  is  among  the  immor- 
tals we  must  work  as  far  as  may  be  after  his  proper  fashion.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  the  text  consistent  with  its  own  rules,  —  to  con- 
sider the  ease  of  the  reader  in  the^  manner  in  which  the  poet  intended 
to  consider  it,  and  no  other.  So  much  by  way  of  apology  to  the 
many  lovely  words  printed  in  this  edition  othenvise  than  one  would 
wish  to  see  them  printed.  The  following  lists  of  altered  words  have 
been  made  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  foot-notes. 

H.  B.  F. 
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LISTS  OF  WORDS   ALTERED  SO  AS   TO  CONSIST  WITH 
KEATS'S   RULE  OR  PRACTICE. 


In  the  1817 

Volume 

In  Endymion  — 

continued 

FV<u>d 

liDeoftbUcdltiOD 

Book 

LIm 

andea 

16 

81 

gulf                                 HI 

9-1 

my 

33 

89 

hy 

103 

honour 

37 

128 

blithly 

156 

laurei'd 

38 

3 

shew 

■hewo 

56 

167 

farewel 

37S 

61 

377 

shew 

388 

la  Endyuion 

shewing 
lily 

503 

577 

honour 

Prefect 

chase 
shew 

ir 

Book 

Line 

lily                              I 

V 

lis 

Latmoa 

1 

63 

water-lily 

186 

valley -lilies 

'S7 

shewing 

376 

owiets 

182 

Shew 

SSB 

honour 

!• 

226 

ay 

6:6 

pavihan 

628 

farewel 

65: 

balances 

644 

river-lUy 

664 

tease 

74S 

miscal 

9*- 

crystalinc 

793 

lily 

9S0 

pavilions 

11 

S6 

lilies 

;i 

100 

In  the  1820  Volume 

larcwel 

.. 

129 

lily            Lamia       I>t.  I 

24 

lily 

408 

fairily 

honour 

" 

436 

Fairies 

3^9 

ay 

sss 

ay                  "                II 

45 

tease 

602 

Ay 

55 

farewel 

" 

626 

669 

honour          "                 *■ 

gray 

127 
2S7 

lily 

946 

lilies  Isabella  St.    XIX 

; 

tease 

954 

ay              "             XXIV 

shew 

■' 

990 

lily             "             XLVI 

6 

si>hery 

III 

33 

feirily  Eve  of  St. 

splendor 

" 

91 

Acmes      S 

.  V 

i 

LISTS  OF  IVORDS  ALTERED. 
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In  the  I 

J20  Volume  —  continued. 

Line 

Lin^ 

Ifly    Eve  op  St. 

1 

lilies        Fancy 

4S 

Agnes 

St.  VI 

7 

gray  Hyperion 

Bk.  Ill 

114 

fiiiries 

XIX 

6 

ay              •• 

9 

XLII 

I 

Words  ending  in  ed. 

In  the  i8i 

7  Volume 

IJne 

T.ine 

Pmge  in  this         of 

Page  In  this 

of 

edition 

poem 

edition 

poem 

passed 

3 

I 

honied 

22 

24 

leaved 

5 

5 

broidered 

23 

45 
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LIST    OF     PERSONS    COMPOSING     THE    KEATS    CIRCLE. 
WITH    DATES   OF   BIRTH   AND  DEATH.' 


JOHN  KEATS,  bom  31  October  1795,  died  23  February  1821. 
Thomas  Keats,  father  of  the  poet,  died  16  April  1804. 
Frances  Keats,  born  Jennings,  mother  of  the  poet,  died,  Mrs. 
Rawlings,  February  1810. 
George  Keats,  brother  of  the  poet,  bom  28  February  1797,  died  1842. 
Thomas  Keats,  brother  of  the  poet,  bom  18  November  1799,  ^^^^  ^ 

December  1818. 
Edward  Keats,  brother  of  the  poet,  bom  28  April  1 801,  died  in  infancy. 
Fanny  Keats,  sister  of  the  poet,  bom  3  June  1803. 

*  The  Family  Bible  in  which  were  recorded  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  Keats 
family  was,  among  other  books  belonging  to  Keats's  sister,  seized  by  the  Custom 
House  officers  in  Spain  many  years  ago,  and  never  restored.  The  dates  of  Keats's 
birth  and  of  his  sister's,  I  found  recorded  in  the  register  of  baptisms  at  the  church 
of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  Professor  Coivin  recovered  the  d.iles  of  birth  of  the 
three  brothers  "  from  the  parish  registers  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch."  The  rest 
of  the  dates  given  in  this  list  arc  from  various  sources  of  authority,  published  and 
private,  including  Mr.  Colvin's  Keats, 
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John  Jennings,  maternal  grandfather  of  the  poet,  died  S  March  tSo;. 
Alice  Jennings,  maternal  grandmother  of  the  poet,  died  Decembei 

1814  (aged  78). 
Midgley  John  Jennings,  Captain  R.N.,   raatemal  unde   of  the   poet. 

diedSOctoberiSoS. 
Frances  (or  Fanny)  Brawne,  bom  9  August  1 800,  died,  Mrs.  Lindon,  1 865. 
Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  bom  15  December  1787,  died  13  March  1877. 
James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt,  bom  19  October  1784,  died  28  August  iS$9. 
Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  bom  26  January  1786,  died  22  June  1846. 
John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  bora  9  September  1796,  died  15  November 

1853. 
Charlotte  Reynolds,  mother  of  the  last-named,  bora    15    No^-ember 

1761,  died  13  May  1848. 
Jane  Reynolds,  daughter  of  the  last-named,  bom  6   November  1794, 

d'ed,  Mrs.  Hood,  4  December  1846. 
Mariane  Reynolds,  sister  of  the  last-named,  bom  33  February  1793, 

died,  Mrs.  Green,  7  January  1874. 
Charlotte  Reynolds,  sbter  of  the  last-named,  bora  12  May  1802,  died 

26  October  1884. 
Charlts  Wells,  born  1802,  died  17  February  1879. 
Charles  Wentworth  Dilke  of  Chichester,  bom  25  November  1743,  died 

25  March  1826. 
Charles  Wentworth'  Diike,  Keats's  friend,  son  of  the  last-named,  bom 

8  December  17S9,  died  10  August  1864- 
Charles  Wentworth    Uilkc,  afterwards  first  Baronet  of  the  name,  son 

of  Keats's  friend,  bom  18  Febmary  1810,  died  11  .May  1869. 
William  Dilke,  younger  brother  of  Keats's  friend,  bom  16  August  1796, 

died  29  August  1S85. 
John  Snook,  born  7  October  1780,  died  39  Januarj-  1863. 
Lffiiiiia  Snook,  wife  of  John  Snook,  born  Dilke  4  April  1 784,  died  9 

March  1865. 
John  Taylor,  born  31  July  1781,  died  5  July  r864. 
James  Augustus  Hessey,  bora  28  July  1785,  died  7  April  1870. 
Benjamin  Bailey,  bora  about  1794,  died  1852. 
Richard  Woodhouse,  bora  1788  or  1789,  died  3  September  1834. 
Joseph  Ritchie,  born  about  17S8,  died  20  December  1319. 
James  Rice,  not  living  in  December  1833 
Joseph  Severn,  born  1793.  died  3  August  1879. 
Ch.vles  Armilage  Brown,  bora  1786,  died  June  1843. 
William  Wordsworth,  bora  7  April  1770,  died  23  April  1850. 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  bora  4  August  1792,  died  8  July  1822, 

This  list  hns  been  revised  and  complelvd  as  far  ns  possible  so  as  to  make  ii  cor- 
recl  at  the  presuiii  lime  (1889! ;  ami  [  sbouU  have  Iwen  Kind  10  add  panicuUus  01 
birtli  .ind  d&ith  in  regard  to  GeorKC  Kelton  Mathcw.  Thomas  Richards,  and  sonif 
otticrs,  concuming  wliom,  u|i  lill  noiiv,  I  havi:  not  Icaml  the  required  detiills. 
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A  THING  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 71 

After  dark  vapors  have  oppress'd  our  plains       ' 365 

Ah  !  ken  ye  what  I  met  the  day 584 

Ah,  what  can  ail  thee,  wreched  wight, 446 

Ah  I  \>ho  can  e'er  forget  so  fair  a  being? 27 

Ah  !  woe  is  me  !  poor  silver-wing ! 379 

All  gentle  folks  who  owe  a  grudge 414 

And  what  is  love?     It  is  a  doll  dress'd  up 373 

Another  sword  !     And  what  if  1  could  seize 549 

As  from  the  darkening  gloom  a  silver  dove 362 

As  Hermes  once  took  to  his  feathers  light, 433 

As  late  I  rambled  in  the  happy  fields, 42 

Asleep !  O  sleep  a  little  while,  white  pearl ! 400 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 303 

Blue  !  Tis  the  life  of  heaven,  —  the  domain 387 

Bright  star,  would  I  were  stedfast  as  thou  art  — 449 

Brother  belov'd  if  health  shall  smile  again, 446 

Byron  !  how  sweetly  sad  thy  melody ! 357 

Can  death  be  sleep,  when  life  is  but  a  dream, 3C7 

Cat !  who  has[t]  pass*d  thy  grand  clima[c]teric, 584 

Chief  of  organic  numbers ! 383 

Come  hither  all  sweet  maidens  soberly, 368 

Dear  Reynolds !  as  last  night  I  lay  in  bed 392 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vade 315 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam, 299 

Fair  Isabel,  poor  simple  Isabel ! 245 

Fame,  like  a  wayward  girl,  will  still  be  coy 440 

Fanatics  have  their  dreams,  wherewith  they  weave         •         .         •         •  341 

Four  Seasons  till  the  measure  of  the  year; 382 

Fresh  morning  gusts  have  blown  away  all  fear 364 

Full  many  a  dreary  hour  have  I  past, 30 

Give  me  a  golden  pen,  and  let  me  lean 48 

Give  me  women,  wine,  and  snuff 587 

(657) 


^ ^w..  wM  V.CUIU  are  sojouming;    • 

Grievously  are  we  tantalized,  one  and  all—  , 

Had  I  a  man's  fair  form,  then  might  my  sigh: 
Hadst  thou  liv'd  in  days  of  old, 
Happy,  happy  glowing  fire ! 
Happy  is  England !  I  could  be  content 
Hast  thou  from  the  caves  of  Golconda,  a  gem 
Haydon  !  forgive  me  that  I  cannot  speak 
He  is  to  weet  a  melancholy  carle : 
Hearken,  thou  craggy  ocean  pyramid  I 
Hence  Burgundy,  Claret,  and  Port, 
Here  all  the  summer  could  I  stay, 
Highmindedness,  a  jealousy  for  good,  . 
How  fever'd  is  the  man,  who  cannot  look 
How  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of  time ! 
Hush,  hush !  tread  softly !  hush,  hush  my  deai 

I  cry  your  mercy  —  pity  —  love !  —  aye,  love ! 

I  had  a  dove  and  the  sweet  dove  died ; 

I  stood  tip-toe  upon  a  little  hill,     . 

If  by  dull  rhymes  our  English  must  be  chained, 

If  shame  can  on  a  soldier's  vein-swoll'n  front 
rf    -  ^  In  a  drear- nighted  December, 

^  -   -  In  after-time,  a  sage  of  mickle  lore 

In  midmost  Ind,  beside  Hydaspes  cool, 

In  the  wide  sea  there  lives  a  forlorn  wretch,  , 

In  thy  western  halls  of  gold 


■  ^ 

* 


i-j 


'     art 

4  j:^  It  keeps  eternal  whisperings  around 


Just  at  the  self-same  beat  of  Time's  wide  wings 

Keen,  fitful  gusts  are  whisp'ring  here  and  there 
King  of  the  stormy  sea !         .         .        .        . 
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Much  hav«  I  Iraveli'd  in  the  realms  of  gold,  .*>*.•  46 

Muse  of  my  native  land  t  lortiest  Muse  1         ,..*■.  181 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowiy  numbness  pains      •        •        •        •        •  sgi 

My  spirit  is  too  weak  —  mortality        ,        .••>••  367 

Nature  withheld  Cassandra  in  the  skies, 44a 

Mo  more  advices,  no  more  cautioning ;          .■•>••  474 

No,  no,  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist    .,..•*.  310 

No  !  (hose  d^  are  gone  away      ..,.>•••  306 

.Vow,  Ludolpb I  Now,  Auianlhe !  Danghterftirl          ....  491 

Now  may  we  lift  our  bruised  vizors  up  ,        ..••*.  546 

Now  Morning  from  bet  orient  chamtier  came,       ,        ,        ■        .        .  zj 

Not  Aladdin  magian .        .        •        .  418 

Nymph  of  the  downward  smile  and  sidelong  glance,     ....  43 

O  ArethusB,  peerless  nymph  !  why  Tear         .        .        ....  I44 

O  blush  not  so  :  O  blush  not  so  I 401 

OChatlerlon!  how  very  sad  thy  fate! 358 

O  come  Georgians  !  the  ruse  is  full  blown, 363 

U  fur  enough  life  to  support  nie  on       .        •■.«..  533 

n  Goddess !  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung  .....  297 

O  golden  tongued  Romance,  with  serene  lule  !.....  384 

< ),  my  poor  Boy !  my  Son  !  my  Son  !  my  Ludolph  1      .       ,        .        .  538 

<.>  suft  cmbalmer  of  the  still  midnight, ,        .  441 

O  Solitude  \  if  1  must  with  thee  dwell,  ...         .        .        •        .  43 

O  Sorrow, 86 

O  sovereign  power  of  love!  O  grief !   O  balml      .....  107 

<^  that  a  week  could  be  an  age,  and  we          ......  388 

0  that  the  earth  were  empty,  as  whenCain  ......  48S 

«.)  thou  whose  face  hath  felt  the  Winter's  wind, 386 

O  Thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang        .....  70 

O!  were  I  one  of  the  Olympian  twelve, 398 

0  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms,  {fool-nBle]   .....  447 

Of  lale  two  dainties  were  before  me  plac'd 417 

Oft  have  you  seen  a  swan  superbly  frowning, 34 

Oh  :  how  I  love,  on  a  fait  summer's  eve. 363 

Oh,  I  am  frighten'd  with  most  hateful  thoughts! 399 

Oh !  what  a  voice  is  silent.    It  was  soft  \_/ool-n9li\       ....  141 

Old  Meg  she  was  a  Gipsy, 405 

One  mom  before  me  were  three  figures  seen,        .....  430 

Over  the  HiU  Hnd  over  the  Dale 396 

Pensive  they  Mt,  and  roll  their  languid  eye«, 442 

Physician  Nature  \  let  my  spirit  blood  1          ......  4^8 

Read  me  a  lesson,  Muse,  and  speak  it  load  ...*..  4ZO 

St  Agnes' Eve  — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  wast        .....        .365 

SeaiOD  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfolnesa,        •••..•  309 
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Sbednoteoi — 0  ihed  no  tearl 378 

Small,  buty  flun«s  pUy  through  the  ftesh  laid  colli,      ....  44 

So,  I  km  ^e  emerged  from  these  broils  I      .....        ,  4J4 

Son  of  the  old  moon-mount^iDS  Africuil      ...>*.  ^ 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone,       ■••.•...  3C5 

Spenser!  a  jealoiu  honourer  of  tbtne,    .......  358 

Spil!t  here  that  reignest  I .  380 

Standing  aloof  in  giant  ignorance, 3^ 

Still  very  sick  m;  Lord  \  but  now  I  went       .                .        .        .        .  51 3 

Sweet  are  the  pleasures  that  to  verse  belong,         .....  38 

The  charch  belli  toll  a  melancholy  round,      ......  364 

The  day  is  gone,  and  all  its  sweets  are  gone  I         .....  443 

The  Gothic  looks  solemn,     ■•■.....,  jSj 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead;        .....         .        .  49 

The  stranger  lighted  from  his  tteeil 400 

The  sun,  with  his  great  eye 398 

The  town,  the  churchyard,  and  the  setting  sun 404 

There  are  who  lord  il  o'er  their  fellow-men   ...,.,  14.S 

Tlicce  is  a  chum  in  fouling  slow  across  a  silent  pluin,  ....  41; 

There  was  a  naughty  Ituy 407 

ThinliDot  of  it,  sn-eetone,  so; — jih 

This  mortal  budv  of  a  thousand  days .  411 

This  pleasant  (nfe  is  like  a  little  copse : jbo 

Thou  still  nnravishM  bride  of  iiuictness ^j 

Thus  in  alternate  u|>roar  and  sad  peace jj5 

Time's  sea  hath  liecn  lii-e  years  at  its  slow  ebb,      .....  401 

Tls  the  witching  hour  of  night, 421 

To-night  111  have  my  friar  —  Itt  mc  think     ......  373 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent 45 

Two  or  three  Posies jSj 

Unfelt,  nnhcard,  unseen ,  ;;o 

UponaSai>hath.r1ayit  fell; 411 

Upon  a  lime,  bofote  the  faery  brood* ail 

Upon  my  Life  Sir  Xevis  1  am  jaqu'd 5S5 

Was  ever  sucb  a  nifihl? 5^ 

Well,  well,  i  knc)\r  uhat  ugly  jeopardy 50; 

What  can  I  do  to  drive  away 44"; 

Whatismoregentle  than  a  wind  in  summer? -'i 

What  though,  fr.r  shuiiinE  truth  to  HatlerM  slate ^ 

What  (hough  while  the  wondeca  of  nature  exploring lo 

Wlien  l>y  my  solilarv  hearth  I  sit,                   ....         .         .  3; 

When  I  haw  fears  iKat  I  may  cease  to  be 37^ 

When  Ihey  were  come  into  the  Kaery's  Court jSS 

When  wedding  liddlcs  are  a. playing ,         .  j« 

Wlierc  be  ye  going,  you  Devon  maid? .        ...         .         .         .39' 
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Where  b  my  noble  herald  ? 460 

Where's  the  Poet?  showhinil  show  him,     ...•>.  372 

Where !  where !  where  shall  1  find  a  messenger? 481 

Who  laves  to  peer  up  at  the  morniDg  sun 372 

Who,  whu  from  Dian's  feast  would  be  away?        .        .        •        .        •  200 

Why  (lid  I  laujjh  to-night?    No  voice  will  tell: 433 

Woman  t  when  I  behold  Ihee  flippant,  vain, 36 

"Sia  hnve  my  secret;  let  it  not  he  brealh'd 469 

Voung  Calidore  is  paddling  o'er  the  lake ;     .        ....  14 
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